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The  idea  that  Hternture,  bein;<  an  art,  must  disown  the 
*ntipathies  of  nations  and  belong  to  the  world  is  now 
itrongly  rooted,  and  can  but  grow  in  power  to  quicken 
iid  to  liberate.     We  think  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
erica,  to  go  no  farther,  as  one  day  forming  a  league 
of  intellectual  republics,  where  each  absorbs  from  the 
others  whatever  conceptions,  whatever  forma  of  art,  it 
furn  take  without  loss  of  independence.     Such  a  federal 
iiopo,  having  once  come  to  mankind^  can   hardly  prove 
a  mere  vision  of  the  night ;  for  there  is  nothing  higher 
to  supersede  it,  and  yet  it  can  never  be  exhausted  by 
realisation.     Like  all  formative  ideas,  it  began  to  work  m 
en's  minds  long  before  it  was  couscioualy  ayi^ve\\e^^ei\.\ 
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for  it  has  received  a  blind  tribute  whenever  &ny  literati 
ture,  from  the  Roman  onwards,  has  submitted  to  foreign.! 
influence  Its  clear  proclaraation  is  one  of  the  debts  oM 
modern  Europe  to  the  German  mind,  and  is  found,  asl 
might  be  expected,  in  a  noble  form  in  Goethe,  In  a  note' 
written  in  1828  on  'The  Edinburgh  Beview*  and  'The 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,*  Goethe  lays  down  the  higher 
aim  of  all  such  journals. 

•As  they  win,  step  by  step,  a  larger  public,  they  will  cou- 
ti'ibute  in  a  most  effectual  way  to  what  we  hope  for — an 
universal  world-Uteraturo.  "Wo  only  repeat,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  nations  thinking  in  accord.  But  they  most 
simply  become  aAvaro  of  and  comprehend  One  another ;  and, 
if  they  cannot  attain  to  mutual  love,  they  must  at  least  learn 
to  bear  with  one  another.* 

Goethe  owed  something  here  to  pioneers  like  Herder, 
The  same  voice  is  heard  again  in  Matthew  Arnold  : 

*  The  criticism  which  alone  can  much  help  us  for  the  future 
is  a  criticism  which  regards  Europe  as  being,  for  intellectual 
and  ijpiritual  purposes,  cue  great  confederation,  bound  to  a 
joint  action  and  working  to  a  common  result.' 

In  this  direction  Goethe  worked  more  effectively  than 
any  other  man.  By  his  activity  and  fame,  by  his  curious 
iind  remote  reading,  his  translating,  hie  dismissal  of  politics 
and  of  the  illusions  counter  to  his  ideal  that  politics 
may  generate,  and  by  hia  transference  to  art  of  the 
universal  spirit  of  science,  he  is  the  apostle  of  the  federal 
conception  of  literature,  to  which  he  found  Europe  ready, 
while  he  made  it  readier,  to  listen,  *  Great  talents,*  he 
says  himself,  'are  the  finest  peacemakers/  Our  aim 
here,  after  noting  some  other  origins  of  this  federal 
conception,  and  some  obsUicles  to  its  fulfilment,  is  to  ask 
how  its  pi-esence  affects  the  methods  of  writing  literary 
history.  The  variety  of  these  methods  is  evident  in  the 
current  histories  of  our  own  literature. 

The  hope  of  a  free  international  exchange  for  thought 
and  knowledge,  and  even  for  poetry  and  letters,  is,  we 
are  now  beginning  to  forget,  an  old  one.  There  was 
once  a  suzerain  genenil  language,  beside  which  all  others 
had  the  air  of  pretenders.  The  rise  of  the  modern  states 
and  tongues  had  broken   up,  at   the  beginning  of  the 
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He  Age,  the  traditional  primacy  of  Latin  as  the  organ 

of  Terse  and  eloquence ;  and  the  Ltitin  licnaiasance,  while 

t^roafreah  and  artificial  lease  to  the  language,  only 

oded  in  quickening  the  vernaculars  through  acquaint- 

fcnce  with    ancient    art,   thought,   and  life ;  whilst  the 

formation  gave  some  of  them  new  rank  as  languages 

Bf  ritual  and  religion.     Still,  down  into  the  seventeenth 

entury,  I^tin  was  often  chosen  by  the  strongest  brains, 

om  Grotius  and  Bacon  to  Spinoza  and  Newton,  as  the 

^BAtural  voice  of  science  and  philosophy,  which  have  no 

frontiers,  and  was  used  by  many  theologians,  Protestant 

as  well  as  Catholic,  and  some  poets.    But  soon  afterwards 

the  words  of  Hobbos  may  be  transferred  to  Latin :  it  is 

'the  ghost  of  the  deceased  Roman  Empire,  sitting  crowned 

[Upon  the  grave  thereof/    The  works  of  Leibnitz  are  in 

ithree  language-s.     Latin   is   there,   but  French   is   para- 

it,  and  philosophical  German  is  proving  its  muscles 

fin  its  cradle.     But  French,  far  as  it  spread,  could  never 

[take  the  lost  place  of  Latin,    Apart  from  any  incapacities 

of  its  own,  it  was  always  being  checked  by  English  ;  and 

the  growth  of  German  was  hardly  needed  to  abolish  for 

OTer  the  notion  of  a  master-language.     With  such  aid 

the  federal  ide^i  has  hud  to  dispense ;  and  yet  that  idea 

has  grown  until,  for  the  purposes  of  positive  knowledge, 

and  in  n  less  measure  for  those  of  speculation,  it  is  clear 

in  every  mind.     But  in   applying   it  to  art  there  is   a 

I  natural  hindrance ;  and  this  must  be  got  over,  or  it  may 

•eem  fatal,  before  we  can  safely  think  of  Evirope  and 

America  as  one  republic  of  letters. 

Knowledge  is  international  or  it  is  nothing;  its  matter 

idoaa  not  alter  with  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 

[ScieQce,  or  the  body  and  method  of  knowledge,  is  im- 

Iperaonal  and  above  race  ;  it  cares  nothing  for  the  person- 

f  ality  or  nature  of  its  servants,  except  as  possible  sources  of 

Iwror.     Thus  science,  being  federal,  unites  and  confounds, 

vhile  art,  being  personal,  sunders  and  identifies.    The 

&im  and  power  of  art  is  to  realise,  in  unique  unchanging 

form,  the  spirit  of  the  individual.     Nothing  but  art  saves 

identity ;  for  the  children  that  he  leaves,  the  polity 

■that  he  forms,  and  all  the  other  works  of  his  hands,  alter 

when  he  is  gone,  only  what  has  received  form  retaining 

permanence.    Also  the  aim  of  art,  in  contrast  with  science, 

is  to  give  pleasure  through   beauty.    And  the  \iea\x\,^ 
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roalised  by  each  artist,  the  beauty  of  each  of  liis  works 
must  be  unique,  and  the  corresponding  pleasui*e  unique. 
Hence  the  significance  of  form ;  it  is  the  last  and  only 
firm  abidiug-placo  of  personality,  and  is  the  source  of  a 
series  of  pleasures,  each  of  which  is  unique.  And  deep 
in  the  art  whose  medium  is  language  there  lies  a 
barrier,  obvious  when  brought  to  notice,  against  a  perfect 
undci-standiug  between  peoples.  For  the  masters  of  each 
language  play  on  many  associations  which  lie  below  or 
above  the  reason  common  to  all  nations,  and  which  are 
only  for  native  hearers.  The  inner  cell  of  the  poet's 
mind  is  not  hung  witli  diagrams  or  charts  of  doctrine 
which  are  equally  true  or  false  in  all  climates;  it  is 
peopled  with  Ix^diless  tunes  that  seek  their  phrase,  and 
eolitary  phrases  that  seek  their  I'hyme,  until,  from  the 
discovery,  the  chance  contact,  thought,  and  not  sound 
only,  IB  born.  For  the  actual  matter  of  poetry  and  the 
finer  prose  is  in  part  a  creature  of  its  sound,  as  can  be 
seen  if  the  sound  be  changed  ;  so  that  the  matter  itself 
and  not  merely  what  wo  call  the  *  style,'  is  incommuni- 
cAble  and  untranslatable.  Rarely  can  a  congenial  artist 
of  another  land  reproduce  a  parallel  emotional  effect  by 
a  translation,  as  Baudelaire  did  with  the  work  of  Poo, 
which  he  underatood  as  Poe's  countrymen  could  not. 
This  inherent  cause  tends  to  isolate  literatures  and  makes 
it  hard  for  poetry  and  letters  to  become  cosmopolitan. 
It  is,  however,  only  the  more  necessaiy  that  they  should 
strive  that  way,  and  join  the  uniting  forces,  like  trade 
and  education  and  science,  rather  than  the  estranging 
forces  like  racial  idiosyncracy  and  political  distrust. 

History  comes  to  our  help  and  shows  that  art,  in 
order  to  reacii  itH  utmost  expressiveness,  as  well  ns  know- 
ledge for  its  fullest  increase,  is  always  making  foreign 
raids  and  returning  enriched.  It  is,  in  fact^  a  series  of 
demonstrations  of  the  actual  interplay  of  art  between 
the  nations.  The  laws  of  this  interplay  have  yet  to  be 
found ;  it  cannot  be  predicted ;  tlius  far  we  can  only 
judge  by  the  event.  The  animal  inntinct  to  seek  food 
from  any  part  of  the  environment  is  operative  in  art; 
not  necessarily  from  the  nearest  spot,  for  neighbourhood  - 
does  not  always  create  au  understanding,  or  distance  I 
prevent  one,  in  art  any  more  than  in  love.  The  Rhine, 
tor  intjtuuce,  has  failed  really  to  unite,  or  the  Channel 
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10  separate,  the  art  of  the  countries  natura-lly  bordered 

by  those    waters.      And    the    problem    is    made    more 

intricate  by  the  variety  of  causes  which  affect  art  but 

often  lie  outside  it.     Some  are  political  and  material — 

ware  and  treaties,  and  persecutions,  and  emigrations,  and 

j  inventions,   and   trade.      Others    are    philosophical  and 

[spiritual,  and  may  como  from  antiquity,  or  from  distant 

Icouotries.  or  from  both.     But  by  merely  oxtonial  and 

niftterial  events  litei'aturo  han  always  shown  a  surprising 

(luwer  to  profit.     So,  to  take  stray  cases,  France,  after 

|>J600,  was  able  to  teach  England  just  what  our  whole 

history  had  t^iught  us  to  ignore — the  need  of  lucidity. 

composition,  and  ii  central  diction  for  proso.     The  Holy 

Alliance  provoked  the  better   part  of  Byron.     Through 

oodem  facilities  of  travel  and  prmting.  the  mind  and 

of  Ibsen  have  left  a  strain  of  exoticism  and  alien 

Septh  in  the  works  even  of  the  Latin  theatre. 

In  the  same  way  the  hunger  to  appropriate  from 

Italy  is   found,   and    is    different    at    every  stage — the 

bogbining,  the  strength,  and  the  decline,  of  our  English 

fienaissauce.     Material  causes,  such   as   the   increase   of 

travel,  aided  a  spiritual  influence  that  demanded  oxpres- 

ision  in  art.     Wyatt  found  the  battered  forms  of  English 

verse  inadequate  for  the  new  energies  of  poetry,  and  he 

therefore  loaned  upon  the  fonns  of  Italy — the  porcelain 

I  sonnet    of    the    Petrarclians,    the    satiric    terza   rima   of 

lAlamanni.     Drummond,  in  the  void  and  chill  of  inspira- 

'tion,  went  to  the  siime  school  in  an  economical  spirit,  to 

practise  foreign  finish.    DiiVereut  is  the  c^ireless  lx)rrowing 

'  of  Shakespeare   the   prodigal,  so   many  of  whose   tales 

derive  sooner  or  later  from  Italy,  but  who  so  ti-ansfornied 

\  th«m  as  to  overwhelm  his  creditors,  creating  types  like 

go  and  Romoo.     So  complex  may  be  the  sway  of  one 

literature  over  another  during  a  single  period.     And  the 

Btory  is  incomplete   if  the   chapter   of   revulsions  from 

foreign  infhienco  is  ignored.     These  may  spring,  Hke  the 

Puritan  distrust  of  Italy,  from  motives  not  artistic ;  or, 

like  the   revolt  of   Leasing  against  the  prescriptions  of 

French  tragedy,  may  mean  that  a  young  art  is  restive 

under  a  foreign  superstition. 

One  side,   then,   of  literary  history  is  the  examina- 
ion  of  these  international  forces,  just  as  in  (^irtography 
aps  are  devoted  to  tracing  the  currents  ol  Vwi^  ^'oA. 
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ocean,  apart  from  all  irrelevant  boundaries.     Such  forces 
in  the  niain  are  reducible  to  four.     Two  of  them  rest  on 
the  impulse  to  expand,  explore,  and  assimilate.    A  nation, 
in  order  to  find  fresh   life-blood  for  its   art,  may  turn 
first  to  foreign  sources.     This  makes  for  internationalism 
and  serves  the  federal  ideal,  and  falls  to  the  appropriate, 
'  comparative,*  chapter  of  literary  history    Or,  secondly,  in- 
spiration may  bo  sought  from  classical  antiquity,  either 
directly  or  through  the  modem  literatures  it  has  moulded. 
The  historian,  then,  must  write  one  more  chapter  on  the 
influence  of  the  revival  of  learning.    But  these  two  forces 
of  expansion  and  inspiration  are  ever  checked  by  two 
others,  which  rise  up  from  the  wells  of  national  pride 
and  power  in  a  mood    of    alarm  for  the  integrity  of  ■ 
national  art.     We  may  suddenly  turn  for  renewal  to  the 
writings  of   our  own  far  past,  which  have  some  of  the 
strangeness  of  those  of  a  foreign  land,  but  can  never  be 
wholly  foreign  while  race  and  language  persist.    William 
Morris  went  back  to  Chaucer,  and,  indeed,  to  the  stories, 
both  heroic  and  romantic,  that  are  common  to  the  old 
Germanic  world.    A  play  like  Mr  Swinburne's  'Rosamund, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards,*  or  the  lofty  tragedy  of  the  lato 
Miss  Beatrice  Barmby,  *  Gisli  Siirsson,'  which  is  founded 
on  the  saga  of  Gisli,  show  how  the  Germanic  paat  may  _ 
yet  Bpeak  to  us.     But,  fourthly,  sometimes  oven  this  I 
instinct   is   neglected  ;  a  nation   is   nxoved  to  assert  it» 
identity  and  strength,  and  falls  to  creating  a  fresh  art 
almost  without  passing  beyond  its  own  time  and  frontiers. 
This  is  rare.     The  old  Norse  literature,  like  the  Greek, 
was  largely  self-sown  ;  but  it  would  bo  hard  to  name  any 
period  of  modern  literature  since   the   twelfth  century 
when  any  of  these  four  forces — of  contemporary  foreign 
art,  of  the  classic  world,  of  the  native  tradition,  and  of 
pure  initiative- — has  been  quite  in  abeyance.    Working  to- 
gether in  changing  proportion,  they  make  up  the  jiattem 
of   a  literature,   though    they  are   often  quickened,   or 
checked,  or  channelled,  by  conditions  largely  commercial 
and  material. 

At  this  moment  various  elements,  apart    from    the 
temporary   state   of   peace   in   Europe    and   the    partial  - 
quiescence    of    race-hatred,  favour   internationalism    in  I 
lettertj.     The  chief  countries  have  some  frutomal  acquaint- 
ance with  one  another's  art.    Tlieir  tongues  are  learned 
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wherever  the  systems  of  public  instruction  are  good. 
Tran-sbiting  is  a  largo  industry,  us  any  English  reviewer 
of  the  last  ten  years  can  testify,  though  in  English  it 
is  often  a  coarse  disguise  of  the  originals ;  and  such 
Bchievements  as  the  English  version  of  the  *  Coni^die 
HuDioine/  made  some  years  ago  by  Miss  Ellen  Marriage 
UDd  Mi's  Clara  Bell,  under  Professor  Saintsbury  s  guidance, 
are  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  famous  German  trans- 
ition of  Shakespeare  was  the  gift  of  a  few  men  to  the 
whole  of  their  race.  All  around  there  is  probably  nxore 
translating  than  there  hjis  ever  been  since  the  age  of 
[•Xocke.  This  is  true  of  poetry  and  iiction,  though  it  is 
ftlways  truer  of  science  and  philosophy,  since  the  craving 
for  knowledge  and  thought  is  commoner  among  men 
than  the  craving  for  style  and  beauty,  and  since  trans- 
lating, seen  by  Goethe  to  be  necessary  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  dream,  is  too  nice  an  art  to  be  often  practised  well. 
The  whole  manner  of  writing  literary  history  must 
alter,  the  more  clearly  these  impulses,  national  or  federal, 
are  perceived  to  be  at  work-  The  older  critics.  Dryden, 
Boileau,  Johnson,  were  seldom  historians  at  all,  but 
judged  half  by  canon  and  half  by  mothor-wit,  caring  little 
how  books  grew.  Even  Lessing  judged  greatly  by  canons, 
though  by  fresher  and  deeper  ones.  Imagination  and 
tact  were  the  birthriglit  of  Lamb;  gusto  and  lu-uteness 
that  of  Hazlitt;  while  Coleridge  had  the  philosophic  power 
lo  recall  and  re-word  the  creative  process  of  the  poet- 
They  all  have  their  scornful  or  reprojtchf ul  message  to  the 
learned  who  merely  hunt  for  tendencies  and  are  blind  to 
the  work  of  art.  But  they  themselves  lived  before  the 
historic  sense  had  reached  criticism,  and  they  did  not  try 
to  write  history  at  all.  This  task,  in  England,  fell  to  men 
of  learning  rather  than  to  men  of  genius ;  for  neither 
Gray  nor  Pope  carried  out  the  wish  to  write  a  chronicle 
of  English  poetry;  and  Warttms  was  the  first.  It  broke 
fresh  ground,  and  showed  the  wealth  of  old  romance ;  but 
\jtA  contribution,  being  mainly  one  of  knowledge,  has  been 
j  absorbed  ;  it  was  not  philosophic ;  and  its  vindication  of 
broinauce  soon  became  unnecessary.  The  fii*st  history  in 
;lish  that  covered  both  verse  and  prose,  and  was  written 
ciously  and  with  due  knowledge,  was  Hallam's  •  Intro- 
laotion  to  tlio  Literature  of  Europe  during  the  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries/    In  H.aVVavcv'%  ^x^- 
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face  are  named  the  encyclopfedie  Germans  who  had  tried 
such  tasks  before.  Hallam  divides  his  theme,  not  by 
nations,  but  by  the  branches  of  literature,  or  rather  of 
knowledge,  each  chapter  treating  of  the  liistory  of  one 
branch  between  certain  dates.  We  certainly  get  from 
this  ordering  the  sense  of  Europe  as  a  great  and  pro- 
ductive society  of  minds.  But  Hallam's  real  subject  is  not 
the  monuments  of  the  art  of  \srriting,  but  the  culture 
recorded  in  books.  Ho  admits  almost  every  printed  thing 
that  furthered  knowledge ;  and  a  numismatist  is  as  good 
a  quarry  to  him  as  a  poet.  Thus  the  literature  of  know- 
ledge nnd  that  of  power  are  confounded,  aud  the 
systematic  study  of  the  mutual  debts  of  nations  is  but 
dimly  recognised.  Yet  his  book  is  not  dead,  being  learned* 
clear,  and  honest ;  and  his  chilly  ray  of  impartial  daylight 
is  woi*th  more  than  any  sham-patriotic  idolatries. 

Hallam  shows  that  a  critical  method  which  had  already 
come  into  flower  had  failed  to  reach  him.  Sainte-Beuve, 
the  greatest  of  literary  historians,  never  wrote  a  history 
of  letters ;  for  his  *  Tableau '  of  French  letters  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  done  in  youth ;  and  the  master- 
piece, •  Port-Royal/  ehroniclea  a  spiritual  movement  and 
itvS  apostles  rather  than  literature.  Yet  the  *Causerie8' 
revealed  a  new  task  for  all  future  historiaus.  Sainte- 
Beuve  had  erudition,  science,  method ;  but  his  sensitive- 
ness, his  judgment,  kept  pace  with  his  science ;  he  accepted 
all  writers,  but  surrendered  to  none ;  and  his  insight  into 
the  lesser  minds  that  people  literature  has  never  been 
excelled.  He  left  criticism  in  a  state  of  disquiet  by  show- 
ing that  it«  work  is  not  to  judge  by  preformed  canons  of 
artistic,  and  still  less  of  ethical,  excellence  ;  and  that  it  must 
never  be  content  with,  the  mere  study  of  outward  condi- 
tions, sources,  and  influences,  but  must  use  these  only  to 
pi*e39  on  to  the  discovery  of  what  each  artist,  inalienably, 
uniquely,  brings — of  that  within  him  which  determines 
tchat  influences  he  shall  accept.  On  this  track  Sainte-Beuve 
advanced  in  triumph  ;  and  ho  has  shown  us  his  motive 
power  as  a  critic  in  his  remarks  on  a  book  that,  with  all 
its  blindnesses,  yet  remains  the  most  quick  and  real  one 
on  the  subject,  Taine's  '  History  of  English  Literature,' 
Taine  spoke  as  though  he  could  deduce  the  artist  and  his 
work  from  a  study  of  the  *  milieu,"  or  personal,  social,  and 
racial  environment.    Sainte-Beuve  viiidioate^  what  may 


eallod  the  ai-tist's  froewill,  which   remaina  whon  all 
conditions  of  his  growth  ha\e  been  analysed.     He 

r; — 

lowever  well  the  net  is  woven,  something  aln'ays  remains 
auide  and  escapee  it;  it  is  wliat  we  oall  genius,  jwrsonal 
talent.  The  learned  critic  lays  his  siege  to  attack  it  like  an 
TOgineer.  He  trenches  it  about  and  hems  it  into  a  corner, 
under  colour  of  ^luroundlng  it  with  all  the  outward  con- 
ditionB  that  are  necessary  to  it.  And  these  conditions  really 
do  iieiTe  |>ersoual  originality ;  they  incite  it,  they  tempt  it 
forth,  they  place  it  in  a  ixjaition  to  act  and  react,  more  or 
Ibsb;  hut  they  do  not  make  it.  This  {Hirticle  which  Horace 
eotitlew  divine  (diiuuc  parficulam  aurtv),  and  which,  in  tho 
[>rmLitive,  natural  seuse  of  the  term,  really  is  such,  lias  never 
yet  Burrendered  to  science,  and  abides  unexplained.  That  is 
1)0  reason  for  science  to  throw  down  her  weapons  and  re- 
nounce her  daring  ent^rj^rise.  Tho  siege  of  Troy  lasted  ten 
years ;  and  thcro  arc  i)roblem8  which  perhaps  may  last  as  long 
ihmuan  life  itself.*    ('Nouveaux  Lundis/  May  30,  1804.) 

It  is  true  that  Taine  often  escapes  the  weakness  of  Iuh 
theory.  In  his  last  section  he  turns  to  portraituro  and 
pierces  with  justice,  even  with  sjmipathy,  into  the  spirit  of 
Dickens  and  Carlyle  ;  the  flashes  of  tnith  which  animate 
his  earlier  volumes  redouble  here.  Yet  throughout  ho 
cast  new  Ught  upon  the  English  nature.  He  began  with  a 
notion,  partly  true,  that  our  race  is  barbaric,  and  ebullient, 
and  heedless  of  form.and  alien  to  art ;  and,  slunnng  the  rest, 
He  chose  the  writers  who  seemed  to  answer  to  this  notion. 
His  fault,  serious  in  a  man  of  science,  was  ignorance  of 
our  literature  as  a  whole ;  indeed  he  wrote  before  the 
modem  means  of  knowledge  existed.  But  he  tried  his 
utmost  to  shake  oui*  superstitions  about  ourselves  and 
oar  superstitions  about  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  He 
Wished  to  eradicate  our  private  belief  that  our  great 
authors  are  in  some  way  types  from  which  all  others  are 
aberrations.  That  service  for  us  Taine  would  haveaccom- 
pliifbed,  were  it  possible.  Were  he  ^vriting  now,  he  would 
have  a  large  new  laboratory  and  store  of  facts,  and  might 
have  deepened  and  cleared  his  theory  of  the  *  milieu  '  by 
diHcarding  tho  accidents  of  dress  or  custom  of  which 
literature  is  the  record,  not  the  product,  and  by  introducing 
into  it  tho  forces  of  mind  and  spirit,  often  of  distant  origin, 
have  been  euuwcmted, 
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After  die  wovfc  of  HiBllua.aad  «ta  iBore  of 
Sttnte-Benre,  tins  was  more  UimIji  seen ;  the  qocrtiun 
wa«  bow  to  appljr  it  m  pnctare.  No  iiiAn*»  ovm  talent 
or  ptaam  can  soffioe ;  tfaere  msi  be  liie  eo-opeimtiaai  of 
And  this  can  be  prodnced  on^^  BX  sciMxife  Oc 
,  wUdi.  tbooi^  tbej-  eaa  at  leosfc  pevmh  genius^ 
often  onljr  annoT"  it>  can  at  least  bfeak-ia 

IB  edKvols  are  most  nataralty  fiji  inuil  

ik  can  train  an  army  of  stc^ents  in  mntliod  dnrifig 
and  Bare  them  from  tbe  painfol  and  waslefal 
fonH  of  aelf-edocataan.  Tbe  fabric  of  historiral  know- 
ledge^ wbetber  literary  or  poKtif  J,  ean  only  be  the  work 
of  floA  an  army.  Ac  this  point  w«  see  the  Tafaie  of  tbe 
^stem  of  noDogiapba  that  ralee  m  German  j-  and  in  some 
other  countries,  inchiding  America.  Tbe  monograph  sub- 
mitted for  graduHtion  teacboo  a  little  method,  and  may 
bufld  vp  knowledge,  thoo^  it  is  often,  at  present,  fotmded 
on  a  aony  general  ctiltore.  is  foU  of  rubbish  and  repetition, 
and  dKmld  in  mo«t  cases  not  be  printed,  as  in  Gennany  it 
I  to  be.  Bat  tbe  ajhtem  is  the  fowndation  of  national 
'  Bcholarsbip.  For  hailanre,  TtaKan  literary  bastor?-  has 
been  rerolutiottiaed  shuse  tbe  daysof  ttB<loy««»TSzaboe^iL 
It  has  of  late  been  portiooed  out  amoagst  a  '  society  of 
profeanva^'  each  of  whom  writes  on  a  single  epoch.  Their 
work  is  a  great  and  well-shapen  mouumenu  of  which 
erety  stone  is  a  mon<^r&ph,  edition,  collation,  biograpl^, 
or  stndy  of  aoaroes.  Tbe  *  Histoiiv  de  la  I^nqgoe  et  de  la 
litfcerature  francaiaas^"  gnided  by  M.  Petit  de  JnllcviUe,  is 
anothw  large  and  genet  tats  renture  where  the  labour  is 
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^|b  divided,  ro   that   the  variety  of  talent  is   greater 

^flcRhe  total  impression  of  unity  is  less. 

In  France  and  Italy,  in  Germany  and  the  States,  the 
international  side  of  literature  is  studied  to  an  extent 
that  England  does  not  realise  or  imitate.  A  recent  biblio- 
graphy, *  La  Litt^rature  comparee/  by  M,  Louis  P.  Botz, 
contains  some  throe  thousand  titles  of  articles  and  mono- 
gmphs  on  the  relationships  between  France  and  Germany, 
France  and  England,  Germany  and  England,  and  so 
forthf  in  almost  every  combination.  These  dissertations 
toni  out  to  be  of  three  or  four  types.  In  one  are 
examined  the  *  sources  *  of  an  artist's  themes,  or  thoughts, 
or  forms — an  inquiry  that  may  become  bitterly  mechani- 
and  ignore  the  step  by  which  borrowing  becomes 
sation.  Another  traces  the  influonco  of  a  writer,  or  of 
school  of  -writers,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  this  fills  an 
lormous  chapter.  A  third  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a 
ies  of  literature,  the  sonnet  or  picaresque  novel  or 
critical  treatise — a  process  which  implicH  a  study  of  the 
goneral  history  of  thought  and  culture.  Fourthly,  abntt- 
tng  on  folklore,  comes  the  study  of  a  particular  story,  that 
of  Handet  or  Pyranaus,  in  its  birth  and  growth,  as  it 
Wanders  over  the  world  finding  new  vigour  in  every  soil, 
until  perhaps  in  the  end  it  dies  to  live  in  a  masterpicco. 
Lastly,  the  literary  contact  between  two  or  more  lands 
may  be  investigated  and  deduced  from  a  multitude  of 
observtitions  in  these  four  kinds.  None  of  the  yoimger 
school  in  France,  whose  names  are  too  many  for  mention 
bere,  had  more  historic  vision,  or  wrote  what  is  of  more 
concern  to  ourselves,  than  the  late  M.  Joseph  Texte.  The 
'comparative*  study  of  letters — which  is  only  a  disciplined 
effort  to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  Goethe — he  pursued  with 
M)mewhat  exclusive  zeal,  but  with  delicacy  of  touch,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  external,  indiscnniinate  style  that  is  the 
danger  of  this  kind  of  work.  His  chief  book  traces  the 
urigins  of  the  international  feeling  itself.  His  sToan- 
Jacqnes  Rousseau  et  Ies  Origines  du  Cosmopolitisme 
litt^raire'  could  uot  have  been  wi'itten  fifty  years  ago. 

Knowledge  of  this  kind,  and  the  study  of  literary 
history,  are  nowhere  worse  organised  than  in  England. 
Good  work  is  produced,  as  will  presently  be  seen ;  but  that 
B  in  spite  of  our  having  no  organisation,  and  is  largely 
due  to   the  dnsaica)  basis  of  our  training.     VJo  Va.N'a 
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no  journal  of  the  first  rank,  of  more  than  the  Avoekly 
scale,  given  up  to  the  scientific  study  of  our  lang:uage 
and  literature ;  Germany  has  long  had  *  Anglia  *and  *Eng- 
IiHche  Studien  * ;  and  the 'SJeitschrift  dor  vorgleichendon 
Litteraturgeschichte/  after  nome  vicissitudes,  started  anew 
last  year  with  generous  ambitions.  We  have  nothing 
liko  that  valuable  annual,  the  'Rovup  d'Histoire  litUiraire,' 
which  draws  on  the  best  talent  in  France.  Wo  have  no 
academic  school  like  that  of  Columbia  University,  which 
issues  a  series  of  books^not  HttlH  theses,  but  books — on 
various  aspect**  of  Tudor  literature.  In  theso  works  there 
may  be  some  lack  of  tint,  some  oblivion  of  the  truth  that 
criticism  is  ut  last  a  fine  art  like  friendship  and  requiroK 
colour  and  personality,  sonio  symptoms  tliat  the  scientific 
training  intimidates  a  little,  and  teaches  self-suppression 
in  the  wrong  as  well  as  in  the  right  way ;  but  there  is 
clear  and  strict  method,  fresh  digging,  sober  statement, 
and  real  progress.  Wt?  may  name  espt^cially  the  volumes 
nn  Italian  Platonisni  in  our  Elizabethan  verse,  by  Mr 
J-  Smith  Harrison ;  on  the  literary  critics  of  our  Heuais- 
sance,  by  Mr  Spingaru  ;  mid  on  tl»e  Elizabethan  lyric,  by 
Mr  Erskine.  A  handful  of  smallur  papers  comes  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  including  a  valuable  study, 
by  Mr  Morris  CroU,  of  Fiilke  Grovillo,  Lord  Brooke. 
What  have  we  in  England  like  this  ? 

If  we  do  not  take  heed,  the  great  syndicate-history  of 
English  literatui*e,  which  wo  have  delayed  U>  make,  and 
which  must  bo  made,  will  be  made  in  the  States,  and 
made,  let  us  add  as  Britons,  less  well  than  we  could  make 
it  if  we  tried.  On  tbe  whole  our  scholars  writo  l>otter, 
and  seem  to  keep  closer  t-o  the  work  of  art  they  study 
than  the  Americans,  who  are  prone  tu  relapse,  in  protest 
against  the  glare  of  their  popular  style,  into  a  decent  and 
Avhity-brown  aciulemicisni  of  language.  Englishmen 
usually  writ€  better,  because,  though  they  have  not  been 
taught  method,  they  have  been  reared  on  the  classics ; 
and,  after  all,  for  the  student  of  Milton  and  Berkeley, 
Virgil  and  Plato  are  a  rational  at- hooling,  while  the  waate 
of  youth  upon  a  dissertation  concerning  the  metre  of 
Crlapthorne  or  the  debts  of  Lydgate  to  Boccaccio  is  an 
irrational  schooling.  Wo  want  a  blended  system  if  we 
ai"e  to  train  scholars  and  historians  of  modern  lottei*s; 
a  foundation  in  knowledge  of  the  classics,  a  training  it 
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method,  aud  the  applioation  of  tliis  knowledge, 
training,  to  the  literary  historian's  ta»k.  Men  of 
iDHuppreAsiblo  bont  havo  wrought  well  in  spite  of  the 
chaos,  but  have  often  been  coerced,  as  to  thoscnleof  their 
work,  by  the  market  rage  for  manuals.  In  books  like 
Dr  Herford's  'Age  of  Wordsworth'  and  Mr  Seccombe's 
'Age  of  Johnson,'  there  is  the  knowledge  and  tact  that 
might  shape  an  ample  history. 

Aldo  there  are  larger  undeit^ikings  of  admitted  merit, 
bnt  none  of  them  show  the  complete  organisation  of 
study  that  is  wanted.  One  of  the  l>e»t  is  •  Chambers's 
Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,*  a  familiar  work,  wholly 
reca-st  aud  written  by  the  best  British  eoholars.  It  is 
n  treasury  of  extniots,  with  good  biographies  and  brief 
t>ibtiogi*aphies.  Many  of  the  criticisms,  signed  and  un- 
warned, are  excellent,  though  in  the  last  volume  there  is 
"0)110  falling-off ;  and  there  is  nn  effort  to  bind  the 
larger  periods  together  by  summaries  aud  prefaces.  The 
•Cyclopaidia '  is  thus,  as  it  professes  to  bo,  really  half- 
way towards  a  history,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  whole 
sUip  was  not  taken.  Often  a  chapter  consists  of  a  somo- 
wliat  disorderly  list  of  names,  cAch  of  thorn  competently 
handled,  but  without  grouping,  perspective,  or  wide 
hinoric  views,  so  that  the  work  remains  half  shapen. 
^Vuother  book,  in  four  large  volumes,  called  *  English 
^teraturo,  an  illustrated  record,'  is  a  pleasing  gallery  of 
Kile-pages,  portraits,  and  facsimiles,  of  true  educational 
Worth.  The  iconography  is  accompanied  by  extracts, 
l>y  biographies,  and  by  an  historical  and  critical  record  ; 
thiD  part  of  the  task  being  divided  between  two  proved 
wholars,  Dr  Garuett  and  Dr  Gosse.  Their  pages  would 
call  f4»r  respectful  review,  but  the  work  hardly  comes 
into  our  argument.  The  hist<jry  has  been  written  iu- 
fipoudently  of  the  pictures ;  but  these  and  the  lives  aud 
stations  have  so  curtailed  the  space  that,  especially  in 
post- Renaissance  period,  the  authors  have  too  little 
am  for  full  expression  and  leisurely  development.  The 
rge  and  more  philosophic  side  of  literary  history,  though 
|)resent  at  first,  becomes  less  and  less  visible ;  and  there 
i*  no  scholarly  apparatus  or  bibliography,  which   is  the 

fekbone   of    scientific  history.     Therefore  our  present 
t  is  better  served  by  two  other  books,  Dr  Courthope's 
'History  of  KngUsh  Poetry/  which  has  reached  X\i^  d<aoX\i. 
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of  Dryden ;  and  Professor  Saintsbury's  *  Short  History  of' 
English  Literature.' 

Mr  Coiirthope  approaches  our  poetry  in  the  temper 
speeiul  to  the  historian.  He  considers  not  so  much  what 
ia  the  unique  character  of  each  poet,  of  each  masterpiece, 
or  the  unique  pleasure  that  either  yields,  as  the  large 
historic  forces,  often  lying  outside  art  altof^ethcr,  by 
which  poetic  art  has  been  shapen.  The  determining 
causes  of  poetry  lie  partly  in  politics  and  society,  partly 
in  metaphysical  or  ethical  theory,  and  partly  within  art 
itself.  Thase  causes,  all  together,  form  the  true  environ- 
ment of  poetry,  the  '  milieu,*  though  the  shallower  usage  of 
the  term  by  the  school  of  Taino  is  not  in  its  favour.  The 
*  milieu,*  in  this  larger  sense,  operates  over  tracts  of  space 
and  time ;  the  sway  of  antique  political  ideas,  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Church,  reaches  far  both  backwards  and 
forwards.  We  might  add  that  this  is  also  true  of  tho 
artistic  environment,  and  say  truly  that  the  '  milieu '  of 
the  '  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Um '  is  not  so  much  Hampstead 
as  the  worlcshop  of  the  dead  Greek  designer,  or  that  that 
of  Spenser's  *  Hymn  to  Beauty*  is  the  cell  of  the  old 
Alexandi'ian  or  the  later  Italian  mystic.  The  original 
force  of  Mr  Courthopo  lies  in  his  effort  to  apply  such 
ideas  to  the  story  of  Engliah  j>octry,  and  may  be  acknow- 
ledged all  the  more  frankly  that  his  execution  can  often  ■ 
be  criticised.  He  wipes  out,  at  all  events,  the  reproach  i 
that  no  Englishman  has  essayed  a  full-length  philosophical 
history  of  the  subject. 

In  tho  preface  to  his  first  volume,  Mr  Courthopo  dis- 
criminates his  method  alike  from  that  of  Warton,  who 
did  not  think  about  currents  and  forces,  and  from  a  later 
one,  of  which  he  seems  to  imply  that  Mr  Pater  was  a 
practitioner,  and  which  seeks  *to  interpret  the  phenomena 
of  the  remote  past  by  mero  personal  sympathy.*  Hero 
a  protest  is  required.  Mr  Pater  did  not  choose  the  form 
of  a  history,  but  he  gave  himself  a  hard  historic  schooling, 
and  he  is  more  at  home  in  the  deeper  streams  of  old 
poetic  sentiment,  and  in  the  actual  recesses  of  the  Re- 
naissance intellect,  than  his  critic.  He  rather  retid  his 
own  experience  and  problems  in  tho  light  of  history  than 
read  them  into  history.  In  the  power  to  recaptui"e  and 
express  the  fugitive  essence  of  a  dead  author  Mr  Court- 
hope  is  somewhat  wanting,  while  Mr  Pater  had  more  of 
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that  power  than  oiiy  of  our  writern  since  Coleridge.  It 
is  a  happier  task  to  epeak  of  the  value  and  freshness  of 
what  Mr  Courthopo  has  achieved. 

He  begini5  very  far   back.     Wo  are  not  complaining 
that  his  picture  of  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  and  of 
tne^BBval  polity,  is  a  portico  to  a  history  rather  of  all 
liternturo,  or  of  all  culture,  than  of  English  poetry.     By 
English  poetry  is  meant  *  metrical  compositions  written 
in  our  language  from  the  period  at  which  it  becomes 
Curly  intelligible  to  readei-s  of  the  present  day';  that  is, 
from  about  the  fourteenth   century  onwards.     On   this 
showing   we   rogrot   that   the   somewhat  inappreciative 
chapter  on  Old  English  poetry  was  inserted.     It  is  true 
that  the  thread  of  artistic  continuity  between  Old  and 
Middle  English  verse  bccomoa  very  slender,  and  that  the 
true  formative  inilucnces  on  the  latter  came  from  Lfttin, 
from  the  South,  from  romance  and  satire.     Yet  it  would 
have  been  accurate  to  dwell  more  clearly  on  the  iron 
link  forged  by  the  Latin,  as  the  medium  of  thought  and 
devotion  and  hymnody,  and  of  some  secular  things  as 
well,  between  Old  and  Middle  English  sentiment.    And 
the  alliterative  romances  of  Chaucer's  time  might  have 
been   better  recognised ;   for  the   •  Troy-Book '  and   the 
hmg  'Morte    Arthiire'   both  fall  within   the   definition 
Above   tfiven   of  English   poeti*y ;   they  contain    st^itely 
matter,  and  they  are  of  note  in  hiatoiy,  since  their  form 
links  two  ages  of  our  verso  together,  while  their  matter 
imks   England  with   Europe.     Mr   Courthopo,   however, 
U'jI  professing  an   exhaustive  chronicle,  leaves   himself 
ir..*  to  choose  whatever  illuminates  his  thesis.     So  long 
-  hi^  does  not  leave  out  too  much  good  literature,  there 
ran  b©  no  demur.     Wider  natural  sympathy  might  have 
vaved  him  from  comparing  Bocwiccio,  in  whom  there  is 
a  noble  quality,  with  Milton's  Belial,  and  from  lecturing 
Chaucer,  whose  homelier  tales  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  for 
*  illegitimate  coarseness  and  materialism,' 

When  Mr  Courthope  quits  his  relative  and  historic 
itandpoint,  it  is  often  not  to  appreciate  but  to  moralise. 
Sot  on  admirable  fruit  of  his  method  is  found  in  his 
ekapter  on  'The  Early  Renaissance.'  There  he  traces 
vma  of  the  sentiments  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
began  to  bo  transmittt'd  from  the  ancient  to  the  mf>dem 
^porld,  not  only  by  Petrarch,  whoso  work,  as  a  toicAi- 
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bearor,  ih  well  understood,  but*  aa  is  lens  often  per- 
ceived, by  Dante,  whoae  conception  of  civic  duty  and 
nobility  is  by  no  means  strictly  mcdiffival,  resting  oa 
*  the  antique  image  of  Roman  citizenship.'  The  very 
uaef  ul  essay  on  •  Chaut-er  and  Petrarch,'  in  the  '  Studi 
Petrarcheschi '  of  Signor  Carlo  Segre,  has  come  out  much 
more  recently  than  Mr  Courthope's  chapter.  The  account 
of  the  *  Romance  of  the  Roso/  of  its  influence,  and  of  tht 
course  of  allegory  at  the  close  of  the  Sliddle  AgOH,  showi 
Mr  Courthope's  hold  on  those  remote  causes  and  subtle 
uniformities  without  which  our  poetry  is  unintelligibta 
We  must  abridge  his  page  on  the  subject. 

'Allegory'  (he  tells  ub),  *»«  it  waa  understoo<l  and  used  by 
Dante,  the  necopted  niotliod  of  interpreting  nature  and  Scrip- 
ture, derived  from  the  Platonised  theology  of  the  fifth  ani 
sixth  centuries,  and  luethotlised  in  the  system  of  the  school' 
men,  first  becomes  a  mechanical  part  of  poetry,  and  tbeq 
slowly  falls  into  disuse,  in  pi*oiK>rtiou  as  the  scholastic  logld 
itself  gives  way  before  the  new  experimental  tests  applied  to 
the  interpretation  of  nature.  Allegory,  again,  rpgaitlocl  as  » 
literary  form  of  expression,  has  its  original  source  m  tho 
genius  for  abstraction  peculiar  to  the  Latin  language,  whidi 
encouraged  the  use  of  the  figiu^  of  personification  in  poeti) 
In  this  sphere  it  enjoyed  a  louger  life  than  in  philosophy. 
Lastly,  the  habit,  common  to  the  medireval  ixiets,  of  inventini 
nllegories,  iu  Mliich  all  these  abstract  personages  should  b( 
groui>ed  round  the  central  figure  of  Love,  had,  doubtless,  il 
far-off  origin  in  the  metaphysical  conception  of  Eros  pei 
vading  the  Platonic  philosophy,  .  .  ,  A  stream  of  kindrw 
sentiment  .  .  ,  coloured  t!ie  whole  code  of  chivalrous  manuew 
and,  from  the  new  impulse  thus  given  to  the  ancient  Teutonic 
reverence  for  women,  the  troubatJoui's.  by  the  aid  of  Ovid  aiwl 
of  models  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  developed  the  elaborati 
system  of  Proveu<^al  love  poetry.  The  lyrical  fervour  of  thi 
Proveuyals,  iu  the  cooling  atmosphere  of  the  times,  gi-aduallj 
became  iu  its  turn  conventional  and  didactic;  and  the  Ion; 
series  of  allegories  following  tlie  "Romance  of  the  Rose"  i 
mainly  iuterestiug  as  marking  the  fall  of  tcmperaUu'e  in  tk 
institutions  of  chivalry'  (vol.  i,  pp.  891,  392), 

Such  a  passage,  with  its  wide  sweep  of  learned  visio: 
shows   the  author  at  his  very  best ;   wo   thus   win 
observatory  for  the   whole   range  of   fifteenth  centu 
poetry  in  Scotland,  and  for  much  in  sixteenth   cei 
England,     The  true  method  of  history'  is  here  app 
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;e-chronicle  of  a  literary  form  ;  it  has  not  been  done 

I,  or  not  so  well,  in  our  lunguage ;   and  an  example 

plied  from  which  Mr  Courihope's  successors  have 

use  for  relapsing.     We  pass  over  the  chapter  on 

kllads,  which  needs  revising  in  the  light  of  argumentn 

iced  recently  by  Mr  Gz'egory  Smith,  Mr  Lang,  and 

B.     The  '  Kotrospect,'  at  the  oud  of  the  [first  volume, 

t  brings  the  whole  story  down  to  the  verge  of  the 

sh  Renaissance,  is  all  of  fine  quality,  and  contaixw 

if  the  signiticant  thoughts  that  help  to  sustain   tu 

the  apparent  welter  of  late  mediieval  verse. 


each  class,  epic,  lyritr,  utid  dramatic,  wo  boo  a  move- 
away  from  the  nriglnal  didactic  purpose  of  poetry, 
towards  the  direct  iraitAtion  of  nature,  or  towards  the 
ical  development  of  art'  (p.  471).  .  .  .  *  But  while 
.1  forms  nf  modem  poetry  have  thnir  origin  in  the 
stical  and  feudal  character  of  the  Middle  Age^,  they 
radually  modified  by  the  whole  movement  of  society 
3s  a  civil  Htandard  nf  life  and  thought'  (p.  473). 

is  conception,  of  which  we  have  not  given  Mr 
hope's  full  elucidation,  forms  one  of  the  texts  of 
icceeding  volumes.  Poetry  was  coloured  by  the 
Bive  polities  under  which  it  flourished,  and  varied 
ling  as  these  were  luaiuly  ecclesiastical  and  mon- 
al,  or  civic  and  secular.  It  also  varied  with  ita 
,  which  is  the  most  powerful  and  often  the  aacwt 
[ctive  part   of   the   artist's  contemporary 

In  particular,  the  form   and  soul  of  our 
Finfinitely  altered  according  as  this  public 
mntly  the  people  or  the  Court.     In   his  - 
itting  and  drift  of  early  Tudor  poetry  Mr 
B  somewhat  in   proportion.     He   is   debsmd 
ng  in  Eu^ilish  prose,  save  on  sufferance,  y^  hm  s^«« 
;  and  pointed  account  of  the  masterpieces  erf  Mttc^u- 

Castiglione,  and  others,  in  oi*der  to  picture  ^yescif 
enaissance  mind.     A  valuable  scrutiny  <rf  tfce  -tocb- 

of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  is  folUiwed  by  «  tffll  ila^BBr 
r,  which,  oven  from  a  historic  point  <rf  tmrnwrnaBA 
Ave  been  so  full,  of  the  dreary  Tutiwa^^ffle  mid 
by&tdt  who,  despite  some  fomiaJ  iatKm^A,  t^Lear 
reeds  very  little  for  the  geniua  of  ^poxwer  wad 
i.    But  Mi »  o£  Mr  Courtlfcaj»e  vn  hmmx.  V 
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we  approach  the  poeby  o£  gmum^  in 
w  thej-  pass  faefaro  us  froa 
HBfeoo,  aad  from  lfarlo>we  to  Rvd. 

Tbe  iroak  ode  of  a  stadkNis,  amKtaiw  temj  aoeking 
to  erjiimm  poetrf  is  tiiat»  wtnle  really  doing  namdi,  it 
always  liaa  the  air  of  wwuiiJiig  to  do  more  than  is  poonUe. 
Tbm  book  lieCoce  na  ia  leaa  a  hiatoty  of  poeCxy  than 
hittmjy  of  *— *■"  impcnoaal  foonees  wfaidi  from  age  tol 
a^  tandffd  to  jjiaauibe  Ha  form  and  aizn,  to  bdeagaer  it 
dboat.  Tliey  play  npoo  each  attiat  in  dixerse 
fltfofiy,  and  with  no  steady  preaBore.  But  there 
other  forces  that  lie  beyond  analyEis,  namely,  those  which 
more  the  artist ;  how  he  shall  choom  An%nn^  theee  floating 
tendenciee  in  the  mind  of  his  time,  how  he  shall  combine 
or  alter  theoi.  what  he  ehall  make  of  them.  Tendencies 
hare  no  real  eodatenee — anleas  it  be  for  tbe  historian 
long  afterwards — except  in  the  shapes  in  which 
indiridnal  mind  chooees  to  snbmit  to  them.  We  ool; 
know  them  through  the  eoncrete  manifestations  f 
whadi  we  then  generalise.  The  mind  is  not  a  cauldron 
rn  which  certain  ingredients  ommer  mechanically*  so  thai 
a  oertain  result  can  be  expected :  a  charm  is  said  o 
them  which  happily  prevents  any  such  thing.  Thos 
analyst  of  tendencies,  when  he  comes  to  the 
master,  the  octnal  poem,  can  only  make  his  diagn^ 
soimd  up  to  the  la^t  step  bat  one,  unless  he  also  has 
iiieaiiiiie  of  tbe  divining  $>'n&pathy,  which  is  a  kind 
feminine  counterpart  of  the  artist's  own  creative  force. 

Hence  a  writer  like   Mr  Conrthope.   in  dealing  with' 
ognificant   secondary  figures   like   Massinger  or   Drum 
mond,  is  better  than  w^hen  dealing  with  larger  men  ;  f 
his  anaJysis  carries  him  up  to  the  very  verge  of  thi 
eomparatively  narrow  ring  of  personality,  and  they  ca; 
be  stated  in  term*  of  hL*toric  tendencies^.     But  the  greai 
JniHatorg — Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Donne — thongh   fro 
ooe  point  of  Tiew  they  absorb  and  express  larger  el 
ments  of  historic  growth  than  the  others,  are  not  onl; 
harder   to    diagnose    from    such    considerations,    beca 
the  forces  are  more  intricate,  but  actually  refuse  to 
stated  in  such  terms,  ultimately,  at  all.     Mariowe  is 
in  dearer  light,  certainly,  as  the  embodiment  of  a  ruli 
mood  of  the  Renaissance,  tbe  worship  of  energy-,  rirf 
or,  as  Mr  Cborthope  calls  it« '  will*wor&hip ' ;  bat  his 
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aracteristic  lies  in  the  form,  the  voice,  he  gives  to 
that  impulse.  And  this  form  and  voico  are  found  in  the 
depths  of  hi8  profoundly  original  style,  his  turn  of  phrase, 
hifi  peculiar  turn  of  ptission.  No  amount  of  history  can 
give  an  account  of  this ;  nothing,  indeed,  can  ever  express 
it  fully;  but  the  nearest  approaches  can  be  made  by  a. 
fellow-poet,  like  Mr  Swinburne,  when  writing  new  poetry, 
IT  criticism,  which  is  poetry  in  all  but  metre,  upon  him. 

Mr  Courthope's  scope  and  restrictions  are  well  seen 
ID  the  case  of  Donne,  on  whom  he  throws  new  and  true 
tight — the  search-light  of  bistory,  which  has  never  been 
turned  on  Donne  so  clearly  before.  It  is  curious  with 
how  little  sympathy  it  is  done,  and  how  instructive  it  is 
nevertheless ;  for  Mr  Courthope's  analysis  of  the  historic 
letting  is  not  in  the  least  brain-spun  or  capricious ;  it  is 
niidly  based,  and  is  charged  with  learning.  Donne  is 
taken  out  of  the  region  of  mere  anomaly  and  miracle  in 
vhich  he  is  too  often  left  by  the  critics.  In  him  we  trac^ 
(the  phrasing  is  our  own,  as  the  passages  are  too  long  for 
extract)  the  habit  of  the  school-divine,  logical  and  dividing, 
a  habit  applied  equally  to  the  sacred  matters  of  faith  and 
fear,  and  to  the  profaner  matters  of  love  and  lust ;  the 
two  worlds,  sacred  and  profane,  being  joined  and  con- 
founded at  every  turn  by  this  pervading  temper  that  is 
applied  to  them.  The  course  of  Donne's  thought  is 
tnbced,  perhaps  more  positively  than  the  vague  dates 
'  trf  his  poems  warrant,  through  the  successive  phajites  of 
belief,  of  Pyrrhonism  or  nihilism,  and  of  faith  again 
triumphant ;  the  whole  man,  in  these  different  phases, 
being  boxind  together  by  the  intellectual  habit,  carefully 
defined,  of  *  wit/  Thus  Donne  is  a  sensitive  mirror  of 
many  impulses  of  his  time.  Ho  remains  a  living  exponent 
of  what  wo  may  call — and  Mr  Courthope  might  perhaps 
arcept  the  phrase — the  temporary  Counter-Kenaissance, 
or  re-emergence  of  mediaeval  habits  of  mind  after  the 
glow  of  the  Renaissance  was  spent.  All  this  is  admir- 
l^le ;  but  there  is  something  more,  and  a  passage  that 
Bb  shall  quote  later  from  a  very  different  critic,  Mr  Saints- 
^irj',  will  supply  what  is  wanting— the  suggestion  of  the 
inner  personality  of  Donne.  Flaubert,  in  his  words  on 
Taine,  pot  the  point  very  clearly : — 

*1I  y  a  autre  chobe  dan'*  I'art.  que  le  milieu  oil  il  s'exerce  et 
antecedents  phy-Biologiques  de  I'ouvrier.    Avec  cg  evsX'wnft- 
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]&,  ou  cxplique  la  seric,  le  groupe,  mais  jamais  rindivi duality, 
le  fait  special  qui  fait  qu'on  eat  celni-Ui,  Cette  in^thode 
am^no  forcoment  k  no  faire  aucun  cas  de  talent.  I^  chef- 
d'cBuvre  n'a  plus  de  signification  que  conune  document  his- 
toriquo.  VoilA.  radicalement  rinvei*.so  de  la  vieille  critique  de 
La  Harpo.  Autrefois,  on  croyait  quo  la  litt^rature  6tait  une 
cliose  toute  per»onnelle  ot  que  lea  ceuvrea  tombaieut  du  ciel 
coraniG  des  at^roJithca.  Mainteuant  on  nio  toute  volenti,  tout 
absolu.  La  vcritt*  est,  jo  croi3,  dans  I'entre-deux/  (Corre- 
fipondance,  iii,  106.) 

Wo  would  not  e^iddle  Mr  Coui'thopo,  whose  *  system' 
iH  much  sounder  than  that  which  Flaubert  criticises,  with 
the  whole  of  the  rebuke  which  he  often  escapes  when  he 
permits  himself  to  give  a  direct  judgment.  His  woi-ds  on 
Herrick  make  us  ask  for  more  of  the  same  kind.  He 
comments  on  *  The  Funeral  Rites  <if  the  Rose ' : — 

"This  exquiaitenesa  of  fancy,  working  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects — flowers,  jirecious  stones,  woman's  dress,  relipious 
ritual,  and  the  like — finds  its  happiest  field  in  the  region  of  folk- 
lore. Shakspeare  had  already  shown  the  way  to  tliat  delight- 
ful country  in  the  "Tempest/*  iij  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  "  Romeo  and  JuUet."  .  .  .  But  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  none  of  these  creations,  not  even  ShakBpeai-e's 
description  of  Queen  Mab,  surpasses  in  lightness  of  touch,  or 
equals  in  the  rich  profusion  of  imagery,  Herrick's  Euphuistie 
treatment  of  the  elves*  (iii,  203). 

The  whole  of  Mr  Courthope's  survey  of  seventeenth 
century  verse,  of  what  we  have  called  the  Counter- 
Renaissance,  and  of  the  re-assertion  of  the  Latin  Re- 
naissance in  a  fresh  and  more  limited  shape  during 
Dryden's  time,  has  the  virtues  and  drawbacks  that  we  have 
intimated.  His  classification  of  the  labyrinthine  schools 
of  verse  under  various  forma  of  *  wit,'  and  his  character- 
istically true  and  deep  analysis  of  -wit  itself,  call  for 
much  gratitude.  His  summing-up  of  the  influences  that 
went  to  the  making  of  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost,'  and  of 
the  equally  complex  style  which  could  be  its  only  fit 
expression,  is  a  triumph  of  his  method,  of  his  skill  in 
bringing  many  historic  rays  to  converge  upon  one  object. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  apprehension  of  many  lesser  poets 
remains  a  little  blank ;  his  connoisseurship,  or  sense  of 
varieties  in  accent  and  gesture,  is  faint.  It  is  best  to 
illustrate  from  his  chapters  on  the  drama,  on  which  hfc 
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ha*  spout   great  care,  and  which  ai^e  almost  as  instruc- 
tive for  what  thoy  leave  out  as  for  what  thoy  say. 

Mr  Courthope'B  high  Kyinpathioa  deaden,  it  must  ho 
said,  his  understanding  of  the  drama  of  remote  or  anoma- 
lous pa,ssion,  however  wonderful  its  style  may  be.  He  is 
capable  of  quoting  the  best  passages  of  Cyril  Tourueur, 
with  their  sombre  strangeness  of  jewelled  phrase,  at 
Tourneur'a  expense.  lie  can  slight  the  fitful  but  lofty 
tragic  talent  of  Middleton  without  oven  mentioning  the 
central  scenes  of  'The  Changeling/  which  would  havo 
ilone  honour  to  the  author  of  *  Measure  for  Measure.' 
He  administers  an  official  rebuke  to  Charles  Lamb,  while 
conuuending  him  in  general,  for  his  *  ecstatic*  praises  of 
tile  minor  dramatists,  on  the  ground  that  it  raises  in 
the  mind  *an  idea  of  the  colossal  greatness  of  all  the 
Elijaijetlian  dramatists,  which  is  by  no  means  sustained 
ffhon  their  works  are  examined  organically.'  Not  only 
is  this  to  visit  the  mistakes  of  foolish  readers  upon  Lamb, 
whose  praises  are  far  more  carefully  defined  and  qualified 
than  at  first  appears ;  it  is  also  to  forget  how  Lamb  was 
moved  to  his  eloquence  by  that  inebriation  with  language, 
and  with  a  passionate  situation  well  presented,  from 
hich  Mr  Courthopo  may  be  a  professed  abstiiiner,  but 
bich  none  the  loss  is  the  nearest  way  to  reproduce  the 
Ited  moods  of  the  playwrights  themselves  in  their 
eative  hour.  It  is  not  unfair,  and  oven  refreshing,  for 
I  historian  to  call  Marstun's  *  Antonio  and  Mellida '  a 
mbled  hash  of  bloody  recollections*;  but  this  does  not 
validate  the  strict  Tightness  of  Lamb's  praise  of  the 
ologue  to  the  same  play,  with  its  *  passionate  earnest- 
w  and  tragic  note  of  preparation.' 

It  is  right  to  add  that  Mr  Courthopc's  want  of 
tnpathy  is  partly  due  to  a  motive  that  is  really  and 
rely  artistic,  and  not  merely  to  a  certain  ethical 
rigidity.  Trained  in  the  classics,  he  has  a  real,  a  sound, 
ttnd  often  an  offended  sense  of  dramatic  structure.  Our 
drama  suffers  under  the  application  of  this  test ;  but 
mffer  it  must,  and  the  test  is  appKed  with  courage. 
Logic,  outline,  harmony,  consequence — our  plays,  so  often 
mtten  to  be  seen  and  heard,  and  written  under  stress, 
uually  fail  in  these  qualities;  Shakespeare  himself  at  times 
kils  in  them.  In  English  criticism  the  sense  of  form  and 
Mauty  is  too  often  limited  to  style  and  expreaa\ox\,  ^u^ 
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too  seldom  extends  to  outline  and  harmony.  Mr  Court- 
hopo  is  always  calling  aloud  for  plastic  mastery  in  our 
drama,  and  he  calls  in  vain. 

Some  of  Mr  Courthope'a  conclusions  upon  nmttPi-s  of 
fact  and  authorship,  especially  in  the  case  of  Shakospoare, 
are  sure  to  excite  discussion.  Ho  has  the  right  to  his  otsti 
plan,  which  is  not  to  load  his  pago  with  titles,  learned 
apparatus,  or  discussion  of  the  views  of  other  scholars. 
But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  how  far  he  has  studied, 
and  how  far  rejected,  their  views.  He  names  Elzc  and 
Ulrici,  whose  simple-minded  moralising  of  Shakespeare 
has  long  been  exploded,  but  he  seems  to  make  no  use  of  the 
contributions  of  Kreyssig,  or  Bulthaupt,  or  Brandos,  all 
of  whom  would  have  given  him  aid.  In  exegesis  he  seems 
to  work  alone,  and  to  infer  easily.  He  holds  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  '  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John/ 
and  *  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  *  (as  well  as  *  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew');  that  'The  Tempest/  at  all  events  in  its  first 
conception,  is  a  play  of  the  period  of  the  *  Dream/  and  is 
identical  with  *  Love's  Labour  Won/  mentioned  by  Meres; 
and  that  he  may  dismiss  *  Henry  VIII '  as  too  *  mechanical  * 
to  bo  considered  in  a.  history  of  Shakespeare's  art,  say- 
ing notliing  about  the  deeply-considered  view  of  many 
scholars,  that  pai*t  of  it  is  by  Fletcher.  Reasons  of  style 
and  diction,  which  have  to  be  weighed  in  advancing  a  I 
new  claimant  for  admission  to  the  Shakespearean  canon, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  in  the  case  of  the 
'  Troublesome  Reign  *  and  *  A  Shrew  * ;  and  the  other  pleas  i 
advanced  for  them,  though  too  elaborate  to  be  discussed  ' 
here,  hardly  carry  so  great  a  conclusion.  Tlie  dislocation 
of  *  The  Tempest '  from  its  accepted  place  not  only  mis- 
interprets the  evidence  of  language,  versification,  temper, 
and  subject,  but  rests  upon  the  frail  support  of  the  pro- 
logue to  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  *  (1598),  in  which  ho 
refers  to  storms,  stage  thunder,  and  the  popularity  of 
'monsters.'  But  this  prologue,  although  some  argue  fop 
its  early  composition,  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  issued 
by  Jonson  in  1616.  Even  were  it  early,  the  allusion  to 
monsters  is  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  an  application 
to  Caliban ;  and  a  stage  tempest  was  familiar  ah'eady  in 
Marlowe, 

In  judging  the  drama  Mr  Courthope  steadily  applies 
three  principles,  which  are  just  and  carry  him  far.    He 
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is  on    the    watch    for   structure   and    its    absence  ;    he 
constantly  appliea  the  touchstone  of  a  high  chivalroun 
feeling ;  and  thirdly,  in  tracing  the  historic  pattern,  he 
tinda  it«  main  theme  in  the  spiritual  or  moral  conceptions 
that  animated  the  successive  Hohuol^  of  plnywrightM.     He 
I    has  little   sJ^npathy   with   the   Marlowesque   drama,  or 
seems  to  admire  it  unwillingly ;  but  ho  is  right  in  i*egard- 
ing  it,  with  its  concentration  ou  virtit  or  personal  energy 
desirous  and  defiant,  as  a  kind  of  by-product,  not  really 
in  the  main  line  of  dramatic  development.   And  he  shows, 
more  clearly  than  other  critics,  and  even  with  too  much 
emphasis,  how  the  motive  of  the  old  '  Morality.*  namely, 
the  abstract  conflict  between  personifications  of  good  and 
evil,  strikes  deep  and  far  into  tlie  drama  of  Jonson.  of 
Miussinger,  and  to  some  extent  of  Hhake-speare.    Mr  Court- 
hn^Ki's  incessant  and  wavering  use  of  the  word  *  abstract,* 
which  sometimes  means  'remote  from  life  and  reality/ 
and  elsewhere  suggests  moral  personifications  of  virtue 
und  vice,  may  not  be  approved.     Nevertheless,  in   spite 
of  the  elements  from  Stoical  ethics,  which  cAme  in  to 
Bti-engthen  and  ennoble  the  bare  forms  of  the  •  Morality,* 
it  is  true  that  there  is  ui  the  drama  a  real  continuity 
of  moral  topic,  appearing  under  many  disguises ;  so  that 
Mossinger,   of    whom    Mr  Courthope   gives  a  masterly 
account,  derives   by  true  pedigree,  though   perhaps   not 
consciously,   from    the    ruder    but  eminently   theatrical 
foroLs   of  art  represented  in   •Evoiyman.'     To   unravel 
this  one  thread  out  of  the  motley  strand  of  artiHtic  influ- 
ences that  bewilder  the  student  of  tlie  drama  is  a  service. 
Tlie  remarks  on  the  nature  of  melodlrama  (iv,  238) ;  on 
—the  different  notions   of    love    in   Shakespeare   and    in 
Bfitcher  (xv,  332);  on  the  *  atmosphere  of  humanity  and 
society '  in  Shakespeare's  comedies   (iv,    187) ;   on   Ford, 
whose   'lack   of  sympathy'  in  dealing    with    abnormal 
passion  and   *  abstract  curiosity  *  are   pointed  out  witli 
much  insight ;  and  the  account  of  Dryden's  *  All  for  Love  * 
OS  a  GaUicised   *  Antony  and   Cleopatra/   exemplify   Mr 
Courthope's    felicity   on    his    own    ground.      After    our 
many  criticisms  we  prefer  to  end  with  another  profound 
piece  of  analysis,  in  which  the  extinction  of  the  chivalrous 
idea  of  love  is  discovered  in  the  work  of  Dryden. 

'  liove  in  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  reveals  itself   in 
two  aspectaj  it  is  either  a  platonised  retlecUou  ot  X\ie  cM 
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Teutonie  revoicuco  for  women,  or  it  is  a  school  of  kniglitly 
manners,  whoro  the  castled  ftristoemcy  may  cultivate  a 
peculiar  system  of  sentiment  and  language,  diBtingiiiHbing 
their  order  from  the  plebeian  world  around  them.  Dante's 
Beatrice  and  Spenser's  Una  are  the  representatives  of  ouo 
class;  Guillaume  de  Lorris*  new  version  of  the  art  of  love, in 
"The  Romance  of  the  liose,"  is  the  type  of  the  other.  The 
former  conception  breathes  its  spirituality  into  the  beautiful 
characters  of  Shakspeare*s  women,  making  the  unselflshness 
of  Viola,  the  patience  of  Imogen,  and  the  purity  of  IsabeUa, 
at  once  ideal  and  credible.  The  latter  inspires  the  elaborate 
node  framed  by  the  female  canonists  and  casuists  of  the  **  Conn? 
(rAmour/*  which,  embodied  iirst  of  all  iu  the  treatise  of  Andnf 
Ic  Chapelain,  "De  Amore,**  and  adapted  to  the  manners  of  a 
later  time  by  Castiglioue  iu  Ids  '*  Cortigiano,"  formed  the 
liasis  of  social  etiquette  in  every  court  of  Europe,  and  was 
reflected  wth  all  the  hectic  colourmg  of  decline  in  the  comedy 
of  Fletcher'  (iv.  452). 

Mr  Courthope  K  '  History '  is  thus  an  experimont  of 
higli  worth  in  the  philosophical  chronicle  of  literntui'e, 
revealing  as  it  does  tho  play  of  many  forces,  partly  au- 
oeetral,  partly  international,  partly  both,  upon  literary  art. 

Mr  Saintsbury's  'Short  History  of  English  Literature' 
does  not  show  these  preoccupations  at  all  strongly,  though 
the  author  is  learned  iu  the  writings  of  many  lands.  He 
loses  something  by  this  omission ;  he  loses  possibly  more 
by  a  certain  exclusion  from  his  view  of  the  intellectual 
stuff  of  literature.  But  he  holds  finely  and  firmly  to 
tlie  yet  more  important,  or  equally  irnportjint,  clue  that 
writing  is  an  art,  and  that  structure  and  style  are  form.< 
of  beauty  wliich  it  is,  after  all,  tho  main  affair  of  the 
critic  t-o  detect  aud  love.  Within  the  limit*  of  the  nation, 
or  with  only  wisual  references  to  foreign  influence,  he 
has  applied  the  same  canon  of  design  and  proportion  to 
his  own  History,  laying  out  in  a  single  volume,  which  has 
only  been  as  yet  half  appreciated,  the  natural  epochs, 
groups,  and  outlines,  in  just  perspective.  Some  draw- 
backs, it  is  true,  cannot  be  ignored.  There  is  a  touch  or 
two  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  predilection.  We  reac 
that  *  Hooker's  work  utterly  ruined,  from  the  logical  and 
historical  side,  the  position  of  the  English  Puritans* — i 
very  doubtful  statement,  ond  one  that  might  have  been 
epstt-ed  ia  a  work  wliere  the  artistic  standpoint  is  almi 
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nlways  maintnine*!  with  iLi>;nity.  Some  caprice  is  shown 
in  tile  recognition  of  philological  inquiry  and  its  results, 
which  do  not  profess  to  do  the  work  of  the  sesthetic  critic, 
but  are  there  to  be  used  by  him.  It  really  does  matter  to 
rriticigm  how  wo  nort  the  poems  of  the  Cynewulliau  and 
Caedmonian  schoolH,  and  only  the  linguists  can  give  ua 
the  data  ;  but  in  the  *  Short  History '  the  subject  is  treated 
with  some  impatience.  It  is  not  unfair  to  point,  lastly*  to 
some  degree  of  hasty  or  parenthetic  writing,  or  lack  of 
Qnish,  which  is  loss  than  just  to  the  author's  literary  gift. 
Yet  Mr  Saintsbury  has  written  by  far  the  most  catholic 
record  of  our  literature.  He  lius  a  steady  Avill  to  enjoy 
»]1  that  i«  good  of  whiitever  kind,  and  to  find  words  for 
the  reason  why  he  does  so — a  simple  creed,  and  *  pleasant 
when  one  considers  it,'  but  rare  among  critics,  who  are 
forever  led  off  either  by  the  British  bane  of  blind  whim 
or  by  the  other  mania  of  vaporous  theorising.  Such  an 
open  temper — which  is  the  boon  of  nature  nurtured  by 
schooling — ready  to  perceive  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
the  handiwork,  and  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  form  chosen 
b}'  each  artist,  is  uncommon.  It  is  present  in  the  *  Short 
History,'  as  is  the  power  of  orderly  grouping,  by  which  the 
fugwe  bibliograpliy,  that  often  does  duty  in  England  for 
ft  history  of  letters,  falls  into  an  intelligible  pattern.  It 
18  something  to  cover  the  country  from  Widsith  to  Tonny- 
wn,  and  from  Alfred  to  Carlyle,  in  such  a  spirit.  Light- 
ness and  cheeriness  of  step  are  wanted  to  carry  the  pilgrim 
»ll  that  way,  and  are  not  absent  in  Mr  Saintsbury. 

We  do  not  care  to  compai^e  him  with  the  other 
^tliolnr  we  have  reviewed  here,  save  to  say  that  their 
pfU  curiously  supplement  one  another.  Like  all  good 
travellers,  however,  Mr  Saintsbury  has  two  distinct  moods 
of  admiration.  There  is  the  general  mood  of  readiness  to 
gftiQt  admiration  to  whatever  is  fair,  or  even  is  strangely 
expressive,  whether  it  be  in  Hobbes  or  Nownuin  or  Shelley 
or  Drunken  Btimabee  ;  so  obeying  the  commandment  of 
Plato  to  *  rejoice  wherein  we  ought  to  rejoice.'  But  some- 
times the  pilgrim  is  quickened  to  a  different  mood  alto- 
gether, and  then  his  criticism  is  of  the  kind  which  tells 
08  most  about  both  parties  to  it,  though  it  irritJites 
pedants  because  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  like  a  judge's 
charge.  That  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  does  not  get  more 
^^ut  of    Lamb's  sentence   that    Heywood   is  a  'kwA.  ol 
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prose  Shakspeare,'  than  out  of  the  meditation  that  it  is 
docidedly  partial.     In  any  case  we  feel  it  quickly  when, 
amid  the  more  level  and  restrained  survey  prox)er  to  H 
long    history,   a  critic   with    ample    learning    and   clear 
canons  lifts  up  his  voice.     There  are  authors  we  chance 
on,  and  find  they  wore  always  ours ;  and  we  resent  that 
an  opinion  should  be  ventxired  on  them  by  others.    Tlieir  ■ 
voice  calls  up  the  echoes  of  our  private  whispering-gallery,  | 
They  may  not  bo  the  greatest  of  men.   But  the  involuntary 
eloquence  they  communicate  remaiiis  with  our  hearers 
longer  than  the  tempered  findings  of  the  historic  intellect*! 
It  is  this  kind  of  note  the  want  of  wliich  banishes  much 
of  the  commentary  of  our  time  into  the  useful  field  of 
science.    Donne,  we  have  seen,  is  a  difficult  poet  to  divine., 
Mr  Saiutsbury,  obserx-ing  that  the  word  *  metaphysical  *| 
is  strictly  appropriate  to  him,  adds  : — 


'For,  behind  every  image,  every  ostensible  thought  of  hiS| 
there  are  viatas  and  backgrounds  of  other  thoughts  dimly 
vanishing,  with  gUiumers  in  them  here  and  there  into  the 
deptlis  of  the  final  enigmaH  of  life  and  soul.  Passion  and 
lueditation,  the  two  avenues  into  this  region  of  doubt  and 
dread,  are  tried  by  Donne  in  the  two  sections  reepectively, 
and  of  each  he  has  the  key.  Nor,  tm  he  walks  In  them  with 
eager  or  solemn  tread,  are  light  and  mupic  wanting,  the 
light  the  most  unearthly  that  ever  i>layed  round  a  poet'a 
head,  the  music  not  the  least  heavenly  that  he  over  caught 
Hud  traiisuiitted  to  his  readers. 

Such  enthusiasm  is  in  place.  Who  would  not  ^vish  to 
be  able  to  speak  of  his  elect  authors  thus  well  ?  Without 
some  such  interludes  the  mapping  of  international  cur- 
rents and  the  watching  of  impersonal  forces  become  a 
vain  thing.  The  *  Short  History  '  is  therefore  to  be  recog- 
nised for  its  qualities  of  completeness  within  its  own 
scale,  clear  historic  grouping,  avoidance  of  crowding, 
catholic  coimoisseurahip,  and  the  timely  betrayal  of  pre- 
ferences. Such  books  minister  in  their  omti  way,  really 
rather  than  ostensibly,  to  that  federal  ideal  of  litei*aturo 
which  cannot  be  too  often  enunciated. 

OuvEE  Elton, 
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Art  n.— GIOTTO  AND  EARLY  ITALIAN  ART. 

.4  History  of  Painting  in  Itnly.  By  J.  A.  Crowe  aud 
G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  New  edition  in  six  volumes.  Edited 
by  Langton  Douglas,  assisted  by  S.  Arthur  Strong. 
Vols  i  and  ii.     London  :  Murray,  1903. 

It  would  be  hat*d  to  devise  betttu-  wt)rd8  of  welcome  for 
this  grtuit  work  as  now  reissued  by  Mr  Murray  than  those 
ftith  which  Mr  Douglas  speeds  it  in  an  opening  sentence 
of  his  preface. 

*  XotwithstaniUng,*  ho  says,  *flll  that  has  been  dono  in  the 

last  fortj'  3'ears  by  nrohi\'ist3  on  the  one  Imnd,  and  by  con- 

[Bo'wseurs  on  the  other,  with  the  object   of  elucidating   the 

^dstory  of  the  central  Italian  schools,  this  book  8till  remains 

istandai-d  authority  njwn  the  subject.   Of  genuine  ndditions 

knowledge,*  Mr   Douglas   proceeds,  *of   Bcientifioally  veri- 

■ble  facts,  accepted  as  such  by  all  serioxis   and   iutelliKt^nt 

itudents,  how  little  has  been  added  to  that  particular  fabric 

of  human  learning  which  owed  so  much  to  Crowe  and  Caval- 

ellel     Mucli  that  ])assed  for  kuuwiodgo  a  decade  ago  has 

ea  proved  to  be  xmfouudod  theory;  aud,  were  it  uot  unwise 

prophesy,   we   would    venture    to    pretlict    that,    in    the 

oing  decade,  tl»e  field  of  art  cidticism  will  be  strewn  with 

he  wreckage  of  mauy  other   pretentious  but  cheaply  built 

ucttires.* 

is  probable,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  domain  in  which 
'greater  difficulty  attaches  to  the  differentiation  of  theory 
from  fact,  in  which  the  subjective  and  objective  are 
harden*  to  distinguish,  even  for  those  most  desirous  of 
distinguishing  them,  than  that  which  presents  itself  to 
the  critic  of  early  art.  But  art  criticism  is  valueless 
unless  its  methods  are  scientific ;  and  the  very  difficulty 
of  achieving  such  a  result  renders  tho  attempt  more 
obligatory.  Mr  Douglas  docs  well  to  emphasise  so  im- 
portant a  truth  ;  and  if  he  seems  a  little  eager  to  antici- 
pate tho  havoc  which  better  methods  may  produce,  it 
will  appear  that  he  is  specially  entitled  to  make  the 
prediction. 

Naturally,  in  the  review  of  a  book  with  the  bulk  of 
which  the  public  has  been  long  familiar,  it  is  the  element 
of  novelty  which  claims  closest  attention ;  and  such 
Bovelty,  without  a  doubt,  appearu  most  obvioAisV^  vo.  \*\ia 
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share  of  the  editor.  It  will  not  be  unreasonable,  there* 
fore,  to  give  his  work  the  first  consideration. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  work  of  editing  & 
manuscript  which  has  not  received  tlie  final  re\n8ion  of 
its  authors  involves  exceptional  difficulties.  Any  reader 
who  does  not  shrink  from  the  labour  of  collating  the 
second  edition  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  great  work 
with  the  first  may  soon  convince  himself  of  the  severity 
of  the  problems  with  which  its  editor  has  had  to 
contend.  Thus  at  tlio  bottom  of  the  sixth  page  occurs 
the  peculiar  statement  that  *the  face  of  Christ/  in  one 
of  the  rude  paintingn  of   the  Catacomb  of  St  Callixtui*, 

*  expresses  some'  of  the  feeling  which  ho  nobly  churac- 
terises  effigies  of  this  kind  in  the  fourteenth  centiu'y.' 
Can  Sir  Joseph  Crowe  have  affii'med  here  the  very 
parallel  whicii,  in  the  first  edition,  he  went  out  of  liis 
way  to  deny?  Such  a  conclusion  will  hardly  be  justified 
by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  passage  in  which  tie 
statement  occurs.  The  general  verdict  is  so  clearly  the 
same  as  that  given  in  the  first  edition  that  the  editor 
would  perhaps  have  been  within  his  rights  in  oorrecting 

*  some  *  to  *  none.' 

An  instance  of  still  gi'eater  importance  occurs  on  page 
133  of  the  same  volume.  Sir  Joseph  Crowe  suggests  that 
Giovanni  Pisano,  *  before  he  went  south,  probably  carved 
the  celebrated  group  above  the  frieze  of  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  Campo  Santo.'  The  editor  points  out  that,  like 
Morrona  and  Kosini  before  him,  he  has  confused  two 
entirely  diiferent  works ;  that  the  Madonna  and  Saints  of 
the  Campo  Santo  is  of  a  quite  inferior  order ;  and  that  the 
group  by  Giovanni  is  in  reality  *  abtjvo  the  frieze  of  the 
eastern  x>ort«l  of  the  Baptistery.'  Here  again  a  reference 
to  the  first  edition  (page  143)  seems  to  show  that  the 
author's  error  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  slip  of 
the  pen.  *The  old  frieze  of  Bonamicus'  he  says  'on  the 
cMistem  gate  of  the  Baptistery  was  crowned  by  a  standing 
figui-c  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  two  Saints,'  and 
he  proceeds  to  call  attention  in  a  note,  first,  to  the 
inscription,  which  shows  the  work  to  be  Giovanni's  (quoted 
also  in  the  second  edition),  and  next,  to  the  error  of  certain 
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fommentators  (presumably   Morrona  and    Rosini) 
onfused  it  with  a  different  work  on  the  Duomo. 

Revelations  of  this  kind  are  iueWtably  disconcerting, 

pd  create  an  unpleasant  sense  of  insecurity  with  I'egard 

the  text  as  a  whole.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that 

Br  Joseph   Crowe   intended   the  second  edition   of   the 

Cstory  to  supersede  the  first ;  but  it  is  fair  t«  question 

ler,  in  the  first  two  volumes  as  at  present  published, 

lit  result  has  been  attained. 

Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  question  which  the 
issue  will  provoke.  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  the  editor 
lorms  us,  was  engaged  until  the  year  of  his  death  in 
preparing  the  new  edition  of  the  History,  It  was  only  in 
1896  that  the  author's  death  occurred.  This  is  but  a  short 
time  ago  ;  and  the  interval  seems  of  small  account  when 
compared  with  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  edition.  Nevertheless,  even  in 
Uhis  short  time,  critic  and  archivist  have  been  busy,  and 
Here  and  there,  by  dint  of  strenuous  gleaning,  have 
added  a  grain  to  the  store  of  true  knowledge.  In  thia 
eonnexion  again  a  task  of  the  utmost  delicacy  presented 

tslf  to  the  editor.  Except  where  documentary  evidence 
B  decisive  kind  is  brought  to  light,  it  must  always  be  a 
nice  question  what  degi*ee  of  concurrence  among  living 
aathorities  is  required  for  the  transformation  of  a  novel 
theory  into  accepted  fact.  Mr  Douglas,  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  from  his  preface,  shows  a  complete 
recognition  of  this  initial  difficulty.  The  high  reputation 
which  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  History,  in  its  original 
form,  acquired,  the  added  weight  which  must  attach  to 
their  opinions  as  now  reissued  after  long  and  mature 
reflection,  give  their  work  the  strongest  claim  to  con- 
itideration  and  respect.  It  would  obviously  be  wanting 
i&  taste  to  allow  theories  which  were  mere  theories  to 
be  appended  to  their  text,  or,  in  a  work  which  will 
necessarily  be  of  unique  value  to  serious  students  of 
fery  nationality,  to  admit  dissenting  opinions  which 
unsusceptible  of  proof.  The  editor  would  naturally 
that  his  work  should  contain  a  summaiy  of  the 
jktest  results  of  research ;  he  would  of  course  feel  it  to 
^a  misfortune  if  imperfect  theories  were  disseminated 
3er  cover  of  the  authors'  reputation. 

pinions  will  no  doubt  dift'er  as  to  the  degvee  mv»Vv\c\x 
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the  editor  succeeds  m  keeping  the  suggested  ideal  in  view, 
A  tj-pical  instance  of  his  method  occurs  in  connexion 
Mnth  the  important  problem  of  the  chronology  of  Giotto's 
early  workH.  The  subject  is  so  interesting  that  it  deserves 
to  b©  treated  in  some  detail  j  and  we  can  hardly  approach 
it  better  than  by  briefly  reminding  the  reader  of  Crowa 
and  Cavalcasello's  o^vn  account.  The  greatest  car©  hatf 
been  expended  by  Sir  Joseph  upon  his  revision  of  Giotto'a 
life,  but  he  has  not  found  ocxiasion  to  modify  the  main 
outline  as  he  originally  determined  it.  One  change  only 
is  introduced,  the  date  of  Giotto  s  birth  being  now  given 
as  1267  instead  of  1276  ;  his  works  follow  the  same  order 
as  before.  The  first  are  those  of  the  Upper  Church  ot 
Assisi,  executed  while  Giotto  was  still  young ;  later,  in 
his  manhood,  he  was  called  again  to  Assisi  by  Fri 
Giovanni  di  Muro,  to  paint  the  ceilings  of  the  Lowec 
Church.  Without  asserting  it  as  a  fact,  the  authore 
leave  us  no  option  but  to  believe  that  this  call  took  place 
in  121)6,  as  the  artist,  after  painting  the  Allegories,  and 
possibly  also  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  proceeded 
to  Rome  before  the  end  of  that  year.  He  stayed  at  Roma- 
six  years — the  inside  of  six  years,  clearly — executing^ 
the  navicella,  the  ciborhivi,  and  other  works  that  have 
perished ;  and  he  wont  to  Florence  not  later  than  April 
1302,  where  he  painted  the  chapel  of  the  Podesta.  Hib 
next  known  work  is  the  Arena  Chapel,  executed  in  iSOft 
at  the  ago  of  thirty-nine.  Considering  the  monumental 
character  of  the  achievement,  the  authors  feel  that  they 
put  no  impossible  strain  upon  Bonvenuto  da  Imola'a 
testimony  that  Giotto,  when  he  painted  it,  was  *  still 
fairly  young.'  This  chronology  is  acknowledged  by  the 
authors  to  be  tentative,  especially  so  far  as  the  Asaiai' 
works  are  concerned  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
take  refuge  in  a  certain  vagueness  of  statement. 

Yet  the  complexity  of  the  subject  may  he  cjisily 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  editor  has  suggested 
new  chronology  in  his  notes,  involving  so  revolutionary 
a  conception  of  the  artist  as  to  be  totally  subversive  of 
all  the  authors'  observations.  The  editor  reserves  judg- 
ment as  to  the  date  of  Giotto's  birth  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  order  of  the  early  works  ho  is  dogmatic  and 
precise.  The  first  were  at  Rome;  they  were  followed  by 
the  frescoes  of  the  Bargello  and  by  the  St  Francis  5©ri' 
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in  the  Upper  Church  of  AssihI  (1302-1306).  Next  camo 
the  Padua  period,  and  after  it  the  Allegories  and  the 
life  of  Christ  of  the  Lower  Church.  The  inversion  i«  so 
startlinj^  as  to  be  all  but  incomprehensible,  till  connected 
vith  the  new  theory  proposed  by  the  editor  aa  to  Giotto'« 
early  training,  touching  which  ho  again  feels  himself 
compelled  in  his  commentary  to  disregard  the  statementB 
in  the  text. 

The  authors  hold  that  Giotto  was,  by  training  as  by 
1,  a  Florentine.  To  them  Cimabuo — the  groat  Floren- 
tine Homer,  of  whom  the  modem  cntio  only  knows,  and 
isfor^tting  to  respect,  the  name,  but  whose  reputation 
was  considered  by  Dante  coniparable  to  that  of  Giotto 
himself — is  an  artist  with  a  style  they  can  recognise  and 
tmce,  foreshadowing  ah*eady  the  superlative  qualities  of 
the  nascent  Tuscan  school ;  thoy  can  even  detect  certain 
peculiarities  of  style  in  Giotto's  early  work,  which  they 
ngnrd  as  the  immediate  result  of  his  master*s  inAuence. 
The  editor  believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  Giotto's  training 
took  place  in  Rome,  and  that  Rome,  not  Florence,  was 
ihB  centre  of  the  revival  of  painting  in  the  tliirteenth 
oentuiy.  He  regards  Cimabue  either  as  a  myth,  or  else, 
•like  Giotto,  artistically  a  scion  of  Rome.'  Giotto,  as  is 
well  kno'wn,  visited  Rome,  but  he  did  not  (we  are  told) 
find  assistants  there,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed ;  he 
found  a  master.  'There  is  no  proof*  (says  the  editor, 
voL  ij,  p.  99)  *  that  Cavallini  ever  assisted  Giotto  at  Rome ; 
the  probability  is  that  the  younger  master  assisted  and 
ini8  influenced  by  the  older.' 

This  theory  provides  us  with  a  key  to  the  new 
^UQtkohygy*  In  thesories  of  frescoes  in  the  ITpper  Church 
rf  Aana  a  certain  parallelism  is  to  be  found  with  works 
sdll  to  be  seen  at  Rome.  It  is  an  obvious  explanation 
ef  thif  parallelism  to  say  that  the  artist  who  pfiinted  at 
a  pupil  of  the  Roman  school.  The  problem, 
requires  more  careful  handling.  It  is  true. 
mdeed,  tbat  no  document  can  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
GnalKm  helped  Giotto;  equally  true,  however,  that  (>iotto 
canaot  be  proved  to  ha\'e  helped  Cavallim,  Yet  certain 
fads  of  mn  important  kind  are  knoH-n  in  regard  to  the 
lAitei  which  Giotto,  when  he  was  at  Rome,  enjoyed^  It 
■  kiiowu  that  he  designed  and  executed  a  motfale  for 
ftftetor's,  for  which  he  received  thi 
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2200  florins — a  mosaic,  raoroover,  which  created  so  great 
a  sensation  in  the  Roman  world  that  itf>  echo  Miu'vives  even 
to-<Iay,  and  to  whicli  a  succeshion  of  popes  testified  their 
devotion  by  moving  it,  restoring  it,  and  mutilating  it, 
till  at  last  it  was  distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  great 
name  of  the  original  artist.  In  discussing  the  reliefs 
of  the  Florentine  Campanile,  the  tjditor  set*  aside  the 
tradition  that  connects  them  with  Giotto  as  a  'manifesta- 
tion of  Florentinism,'  and  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  thut 
Giotto,  considering  his  activity  as  a  painter,  could  have 
found  time  to  study  sculpture  ;  he  seems  to  forget  that  the 
Campanile  is  Giotto's  only  known  work  in  architecture, 
and  that  the  mosaic  of  the  navicella  is  no  less  unique. 
Giotto's  one  mosaic — in  connexion  with  which,  as  the 
editor  justly  remarks,  the  name  of  Cavallini  was  never 
breathed  even  in  Rome— acquired  a  reputation  which  is 
probably  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  early  art. 

But  Giotto  also  executed  a  ciborium  for  use  at  the 
high  altar  of  St  I'eter's,  and  for  this  he  received  eight 
hundred  florins  of  gold.  At  a  later  date  Orcagna,  the 
chief  artist  of  his  time,  and  the  last  to  combine,  like 
Giotto,  excellence  in  every  branch,  agreed  to  give  his 
services  to  the  Or\netans,  as  architect,  sculptor,  painter, 
and  mosaicist,  for  three  hundred  florins,  for  the  year. 
Giotto's  work  clearly  commanded  a  price  which  no 
assistant  could  have  hoped  to  receive ;  and  the  position 
which  that  work  was  to  occupy  reflected  a  certain  dis- 
tinction upon  the  painter.  Moreover,  the  work  itself 
has  been  preserved,  and,  though  damaged,  it  has  not 
been  repainted.  '  This  triptych,'  say  our  authors,  *  alone 
proves  that  Giotto  was  not  only  the  reformer  of  the  art 
of  painting,  but  the  founder  of  a  school  of  colour,  and 
that  he  was  as  great  in  altarpieces  as  in  frosco.'  It 
was  some  time  iiftor  the  execution  of  this  masterpiece, 
designed  in  the  purest  Gothic,  that  Giotto,  according  to 
the  editor,  strongly  influenced  by  the  Romans,  particu- 
larly in  his  ideas  of  architecture,  went  to  Assisi,  and  there 
coinmonf(^d  a  series  wliich,  in  ct)inposition,  draughtsnian- 
ship.  and  technical  method,  was  throughout  experimental ; 
in  which  the  artist  seemed  ill  at  ease  and  continually 
changed  his  scale ;  and  the  general  decorative  impression 
of  which  remains  unharmouious  and  bizarre. 

That  GiottOt  while  at  Rome,  was  extensively  engaged 
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upon  fresco   work  for  St  Peter's  is  a  point  on  which  it 

is  needless   to  insist.     The  dovelopeci   powers   of  design 

which  he  displays  in  the  ciboriiitn  are  sufficient  to  prove 

that  his  experimental  days  were  over.     Moreover,  the 

editor  must  have  forgotten  that,  according  to  his  own 

chronology,  there  is  an  interval  between  Giotto's  work  in 

'    Rome  and  in  Assisi,  and  that  in  this  interval  the  artist 

;    wtta  occupied  with  the  famous  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of 

Lho  Podosta.    We  have  the  right  to  expect  a  strong  mani- 

■lestution  of  Koman  intluenco  in  this  Bargello  work,  but 

^nothing   of  the   kin<i   has   as    yet   been   detected   there. 

Every  reader  will  remember  that  the  Bargello  frescoes 

ure   a    subject    of    keen    contivaversy,   and    that    many 

t-OuDoisseure  believe  them  to  have  been  executed  in  1337 

by  one  of  Giotto's  pupils.    This  fact  would  seem  in  itself 

a  conclusive  evidence  of  their  purely  Florentine  character ; 

Qor  can  thia  purity  of  origin  be  doubted  for  a  moment 

by  any  one  who  has  examined  them  or  given  butacursorj- 

glance   to   the   lovely  reUcs  of  the  great  fresco  of  the 

Paradise.     The  simple  rows  of  its  standing  figures,  rank 

'ifter  rank,  the  natural  severity  of  the  falling  lines  of 

drapery — as  near  as  nature  to   monotony,  and  as    free 

from  it — the  intensity  of  calm  devotion  which  pervades 

the  whole,  testify  to  an  artist  whose  style  is  his  own. 

who  knows  the  effect  he  Avishes  to  produce  and  the  means 

by  which  he  can  produce  it. 

A  further  difliculty  of  a  serious  kind  connects  itself 
with  the  new  date  suggested  by  the  editor  for  the 
t'amous  allegorical  series  of  the  Lower  Church  at  Assisi. 
It  was  recognised  by  the  authors  that,  in  the  absence 
of  external  evidence,  Giotto's  works  could  only  bo  classed 
reasonably  by  adhering  to  the  general  law  of  progress 
in  style.  It  was  this  consideration — so,  in  the  first  edition, 
they  openly  state — which  led  them  to  place  the  Allogorioa 
immediately  before  the  Roman  altarpiece.  The  editor, 
it  wrill  be  remembered,  regards  the  Allegories  as  a  later 
work  than  the  Arena  ChapeL  Nevertheless,  he  considers 
that  the  allegorical  series  at  Padua  stand  on  a  higher 
plane.  Whereas,  in  the  AUegoiies  at  Assisi,  the  symbolLsin 
is  crudely,  ob^'iously,  oven  vulgarly,  expressed,  the  figiutJ 
of  Injustice  at  Pndua  is  *  symbolically  as  well  as  artistic- 
ally one  of  the  most  remarkable  a-chievementa  of  its 
kind  that  the  world  has  seen,*    *As  a  maslet  ol  bX^^- 
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gorical    composition/  the  editor  explains,   *  Giotto   was 
very  fitfur  (ii,  115). 

In  finally  estimating  the  editor's  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  subject,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
his  taste  is  by  no  means  faultless,  and  that  he  has 
failed  to  show  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  position. 
The  inclusion  of  a  theory  in  his  notes  is  no  guarantee 
that  he  has  examined  it  critically  ;  and  he  is  not  content 
merely  to  state  what  he  believes.  Far  from  feeling  that 
divergence  of  opinion  between  himseU'  nnd  the  authors  is 
at  best  a  misfortune  which  nothing  but  the  claims  of 
truth  must  load  him  to  disclose,  he  is  careful  to  emphasise 
divergence  wherever  it  occurs,  and  to  question  the  value 
of  the  authors'  observations  where  they  lead  to  conclu- 
sions other  than  his  own.  If  this  method  was  dictat-ed 
by  the  belief  that  his  authority  carries  equal  weight  with 
that  of  Crowe  and  Gavaleaaelle,  it  is  our  duty  to  state 
definitely  that  such  a  belief  is  groundless.  Moreover,  his 
^Titing  is  often  lacking  both  in  dignity  and  in  reserve, 
and  it  is  not  always  impartial.  He  thinks  it  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  authors  '  never  allowed  their  aesthetic 
judgment  to  be  warped  by  personal  or  pecuniary  con- 
siderations ' ;  that '  neither  of  them  belonged  to  that  para- 
sitic cosmopolitan  daas  from  which  the  writers  of  little 
art-books  are  frequently  drawn*;  that  Cavalcaselle  ■was 
*  neither  a  place-hunter  nor  a  pictm-e-dealer  in  niasquerade/ 
Had  the  remotest  suspicion  existed  that  these  things  were 
true,  it  might  be  possible  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
editor's  denials.  Whether  his  own  sesthetic  judgment  is 
in  the  same  degree  nnwarped,  it  is  only  fair  to  question. 
Throughout  these  two  first  volumes  we  search  in  vain 
for  mention  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  connoisseurs ; 
we  find  an  attribution,  of  which  the  merit  is  his,  referred 
to  another  writer,  who  was  careful  to  preface  the  series 
of  r.rtit'lcs  in  which  he  made  use  of  it  by  the  statement 
that  the  theories  he  promulgated  were  not  necessarily 
original.  The  error  must  be  as  disconcerting  to  Mr  Fry 
as  it  is  discourteous  to  Mr  Berenson, 


i 
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At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  leave  the  work  of 
the  editor  and  devote  an  undi\'ided  attention  to  that  of 
Sir  Joseph  Crowe  himself.  Here,  as  already  suggested, 
the  reader  needs    to    exercise   a    certain  leniency,    for 
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nothing   U  more  obvious    than    that    the   author    was 
piweot^id   from   jETiving   it  his  final   revision.      This  ap- 
pears unnii**taknbly  from  tlie  number  of  ungrammutical 
sentences  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  text.     Unimport- 
ant in  itself,  the  presence  of  such  sentences  does  much 
to  disarm  criticism.      It  is  impossible  to  say  -what  the 
author  migiit  not  have  changed  if  he   had   had  a  full 
opportunity  of  revising  what  he  wrote.     But,  in  spite  of 
this  disadvant-age,  there  can  ho  no  question   as  to   the 
great    increase    of    value   in   the  text  as    he   has    now 
presented  it.     To  begin  with  the  more  superficial  con- 
t'idpration,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  certain  exuberance  of 
style — the   quality  of  which  was  peculiar   to   the  early 
Victorian  period  of  our  literature,  and  which  was  more 
thnn  usually  prominent  in  the  first  edition  of  the  book 
—has  been  successfully  curtailed  in  the  second  edition. 
'On  the    whole,   however,   he   [Gaddi]   was    inferior   to 
Orcagna;   and   the  unity  of  talent  which   characterised 
the  SOD  of  Cion©  was  not  conspicuous  in  the  last  scion  of 
the  Gaddi.'     So  wrote  Sir  Joseph  Crowe  in  1864,     In  the 
new  edition  he  has  substituted  ;  *  On  the  whole,  howevw, 
Agnolo   Gaddi   mu«t  be  allowed   to   rank  as  a   painter 
[below  Orcagna,  who  shows  more  unity  of   power  and 
jmore  depth  of  intellect  than  any  of  his  contempoi-aries/ 
The  change  here  introduced  is  typicnL     Nor  is  it  only 
the  style   that  evidences    of    increased    control   and 
ibler    handling    may   be    found.     Already,   in   the  first 
lition,  the  authors  displayed,  in  the  treatment  of  ejirlier 
ithorities  and  of  the  various  sources  from  whifh  they 
)W,  a  retic-ence  and  discrimination  which  gave  peculiar 
[Taloo  to  their  work.     A  balanced  judgment,  rarely  losing 
right  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  history,  directe<i 
choice   of  references  and  quotations.     The  authors 
conferred    distinction   upon   every   writer  whose    name 
appeared   upon   their   pages.     Yet  passages  occurred  in 
their  writing  which   showed   that  the  subject  at  times 
oviTpowered  them,  and,  particidarly  where  their  appro- 
bation was  highest,  they  were  apt  to  allow  criticism  to 
<li»rtpl>ear  in  rhetonc.     Their  account  of  Giotto,  for  in- 
stance,  was   disturlwd  by   repeated   comparisons  of  his 
nhiovement    with   those   of   Ghii'landaio  and   Raphael ; 
while  their  ntimerous  allusions  to  the  antique  and  theiv 
appreciations  of  its  super/or  excellence  were  ^lardVy  y^- 
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quired  of  hi-stDriaiiH  of  the  art  of  Italy.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  iu  the  second  edition  than  its  increased  direct- 
ness and  reserve.  The  work  now  possesses  an  accuracy 
of  focus  and  a  sustained  concentration  which  can  only 
l>e  describtnl  ns  masterly. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  trace  from  the  authoitc* 

pages  the  methods   of   study  which   they  seem  to  have 

purnuod,  and  to  deduce  the  quality  of  their  genius  and  !t*i 

limit-atioiiH.      Much   lifj^ht  is  thrown  upon  this  question 

by  the  biographies  which  the  editor  has  supplied ;   but 

tiothing  can  be  more  suggestive  than  actually  to  follow 

the  authoi*!*  at  their  work.     Their  treatment  of  the  great 

St  Matthew,  now  in  the  Uffizi,  provides  us  with  a  typical 

instance.    The  picture  was  formerly  attributed  to  Lorenau> 

di  Bicci,  but  was  claimed  without  hesitation   by  Crowo 

and   Cavulcaselle  for  the   school    of   On.-agna ;    and,   as 

Milauesi  showed  that  Mariotto  di  Nardo  di  Cione — believed 

to  be  of  the   same  family— had  been   commissioned  to 

piiint  a  San  ftlatteo  for  the  hospital  in  which  this  picture 

was  thought  originally  to  have  hung,  it  was  concluded 

that  Mariotto  was  it**  author.     Evidence,  however,  has 

since  been  brought  to  light  showing  that  Orcagna,  while 

painting  a  8t  Matthew  for  the  Consuls  of  the  Ai*te  del 

Canibio,  fell  ill,  and  that  the  completion  of  the  work  was 

entrusted  to  his  brother  Jacopo.     The  authors  remark 

that  the  work  boars  the  device  of  the  exchange — gulden 

coins  in  a  medallion— and  justly  claim  that  their  original 

observations  are  fully  endorsed. 

The  picture  divides  itself  into  three  equal  purtis,  of 
which  the  central  is  occupied  by  the  life-Hizc  figure  of 
St  Matthew,  while  of  the  lateral  x^rtions  each  depicts  two 
scenes  from  his  lift^.  To  one  of  these  the  authoi>s  refer 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  ;  it  *  is  a  grand  composition 
of  four  figures  of  tall  proportions,  fidl  of  life  and 
character,  and  in  the  pure  Cliottesque  stylo ' ;  praise  is 
given  to  one  of  the  tigures  in  another  panel ;  of  the  other 
two,  the  subjects  only  are  given,  and  iu  one  case  in- 
correctly. The  error  deserves  notice,  for  the  importance 
of  the  picture,  and  of  the  problem  connected  with  it, 
would  naturally  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  greatest 
vigfilanc©  and  care ;  and  to  find  St  Matthew ■^  martyrdom 
[described  ah  a  decapitation,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  stabbed 
in  the  back  while  standing  before  the  altar,  shows  con- 


clusively  that  the  scene  made  little  or  no  impresaion 
upon  the  authors.  They  originally  connected  the  work 
with  Orca^H,  because  they  discerned  in  certain  paanages 
a  quality  beyond  the  reach  of  a  painter  of  the  second 
rank.  They  passed  over,  with  insufficient  attention,  the 
passages  in  which  it  was  not  attained.  Yet  the  inequality 
nt  once  of  conception  and  of  execution  to  which  Crowe 
and  Cavalciisclle  thus  negatively  testify,  not  only  becomes 
increasingly  obvious  when  tht;  i>icture  is  carefully  re- 
viewed, but  is  clearly  evidence  of  the  first  order  in  favour 
of  their  own  theory  with  regard  to  it«  authorship. 

The  inaccuracy  here  noted  is  surprising,  chiefly  because 
it  is  connect<?d,  a-*  wo  have  seen,  with  a  picture  to  which 
problems   of  a  peculiar  interest  attach.     The   mistake, 
^Lhowever,    is   characteriBtic    of   the   authors ;    several    in- 
^utnnces,  indeed,  might  be  quoted,  in  which  they  admire 
l^nhe  presentation  of  one  subject  where  the  artist  clearly 
^'intended  to  depict  another.     It  was  undoubtedly  in  tech- 
nique and  execution  that  their  chief  interest  lay ;  and. 
though  they  rightly  discerned  that  it  belonge<l  t^i  them 
,  as  historians  to  consider  also  the  mind  of  the  artist  in  its 
elatioQ  to  the  subjects  he  was  required  to  present,  and 
[the  changes  and  developraents  to  which,  as  time  went  by, 
tiese  subjects  themselves  became  liable,  they  were  unable 
lo  bring  the  same  spontaneity  of  insight  to  bear  upon 
ttiiis  aspect  of  their  work  ;  and  it  %vill  always  Iw  fi'It  that 
they  have  treated  it  with  a  stnnewhat  heavy  hand.     This 
In  may  beat  be  judged  from  a  quotation.     In  theii' 
description  of  the  paintings  at  Assisi  they  write: — 

'Bat  the  frescoes  of  the    Upper   Church  do  not  merely  toll 
story  of  art,  they  were  intended  to  declare  the  abstinence, 
liety,  and  the  miracles  of  St  Francis.     And  a  nketch  of 
from  the  legend  may  be  welcome  to  the  reader.* 

condensed  life  of  St  Francis  here  follows,  by  no  moans 
Iwsys  correct  in  it>«  relation  to  the  frescoes  it  is  meant 
illustrate.     The  quotation  of  its  opening  sentence  will 
■nftice : — 

'Sod  of  Pier  neriiaitlone,  a  rich  citizen  of  Assisi,  St  Francis 
wma  bom  to  aiUuent-e,  but  preferred,  even  in  tlio^e  years  in 
which  the  pfissions  prompt  youth  to  the  ptu^uit  of  pleasure. 
tbe  exorcise  of  clmrity,' 

ftjssibly  the  authors  shrank  from  the  task  of  recreaXm^ 
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8t  Francis  as  lie  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Giotto ;  yet 
the  want  of  sympathy  in  their  attitude  is  hardly  less 
than  culpable,  and  constitutes  a  serious  flaw  In  their 
account  of  the  revival.  *  If  it  were  claimed  for  the 
Franciscan  movement,'  writes  Mr  Roger  Fry  in  the 
'  Monthly  Review,'  *  that  it  brought  about  the  great  out- 
buTHt  of  Italian  art,  the  position  would  be  difficult  to 
refute ' ;  and  the  truth  of  his  contention  is  increasingly 
recognised. 

lliat  the  authors  were  blind  to  the  significance  of  the 
revival  on  what  we  shall  call  it^  spiritual  side  may  be 
inferred  from  their  account  of  ita  eai'liest  great  exponent, 
Nicolo  Pisano.  They  showed  in  their  first  edition  that 
both  the  models  employed  by  Nicolo  and  bis  methodn  of 
execution  connected  him  with  a  contemporary  school  of 
sculpture  in  southern  Italy.  They  were  able  to  point  to 
a  document  which  showed  that  he  wo-s  an  Apulian  by 
birth.  Their  theory  was  a  shock  to  the  advocates  of 
Tuscan  supremacy ;  and  ingenious  arguments  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it^  Perhaps  the  question  is  not 
settled  so  com|>letely  as  may  now  appear.  But  the  view 
of  the  authors  has  been  corroboj*ated  by  the  further 
discovery  of  sculptures  in  Apulia,  which  give  fi-'esh  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  of  the  school  and  to  its  close 
relation  with  classic  Roman  sculptui-e,  on  the  study  of 
which  Nicolo  was  mainly  dependent  for  his  technical 
method.  But  if  the  two  busts,  provided  by  the  editor 
as  illuBti*atioua  of  the  south  Italian  work,  are  to  bo 
accepted  as  in  any  degree  representative,  they  show 
conclusively  that,  however  near  to  the  Apulians  in  tech- 
nique, Nicolo  belonged  in  spirit  to  another  land.  If  he 
was,  as  the  authors  tell  us,  by  birth  an  Apulian,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  what  causes  may  have  induced  him  to 
leave  his  early  home.  Yet  it  is  strange  to  notice  that 
the  authors  fail  completely  to  observe  the  new  spirit 
which,  in  spite  of  ill-adapted  forms,  already  asserts  itself 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  Pisan  Baptistery. 

*  Nicola,'  they  say,  'appears  at  Pisa  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth   century,  and  ignores  the  religrious  feeling  which 
marked  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  there  to  revive 
the   imitation   of  the   classic   Roman   period,   and   remain   a  I 
mere  8x>ectator  of  the  stru(?gle  for  the  new  Christian  tJTies  of  j 
the  early  school  of  Florence/ 
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Six  years  later  Nicolo  produced  a  second  pulpit,  and  in 
the  short  interval  which  separates  the  two  works  be 
revolutionised  bis  ai't.  That  the  cbanye  was  not  efTected 
without  external  aid  may  readily  be  allowed;  but  the 
necessarj-  and  vital  factor  in  the  change  can  only  have 
operated  from  within.  The  spiritual  agency  which  pro- 
duced it  was  already  Nicolo's  when  bo  carved  the  pulpit 
lit  Pisa,  and  if  its  full  emancipation  was  yet  to  be 
>  fM^eved,  it  nevertheless  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of 
its  presence  and  its  power. 

'None  of  the  composritions,'  writes  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  'more 
strikingly  ilhidtrute  •  the  systom  of  cUissic  imitation  peculiar 
to  Nicola  than  that  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  lu  the 
toiddle  of  the  space  the  Virgin,  recumbent  ou  a  couch,  would 
I  lie  a  fit  rei)resentation  of  the  queenly  Uido ;  and  the  figure 
'  behind,  pointing  to  her  with  a  gesture  and  apparently  con- 
vcreing  with  an  angel*  is  moi-e  like  au  empress  than  the 
^humble  follower  of  a  carpenter's  nvife  in  Bethlehem.'  f 

tiBeaBy  to  understand  that  the  compoBition  made  little 
appeal  to  one  who  had  failed  to  find  its  key.  Tlie  figure 
bbehind,  who  *  points  to  the  Virgin '  and  *  converses  with 
^Ui  angel,*  is  the  Virgin  herself;  the  angel  is  tbe  angel 
of  the  Annimciation.  The  nobility  of  the  composition 
and  its  whole  emotional  power  depend  upon  the  grand 
emphasis  with  which  Nicol6  is  enabled  to  treat  the 
Virgin  by  thus  setting  his  two  representations  of  her  to 
support  and  confirm  one  another  in  the  centre.  The 
oasenoe  of  his  work  is,  indeed,  its  passionate  feeling ;  and 
no  appreciation  of  it  is  possible  without  recognition  that 
its  forms  are  definitely  antagonistic  to  the  sculptor's 
deepest  aim.  That,  in  spite  of  this  antagonism,  he  is  able 
to  do  them  justice  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  to 
him  only  for  imitation  of  the  antique,  is  culminating 
evidence  of  his  perhaps  unpai-edleled  greatness. 

The  concentration  of  the  authors  upon  the  technical 
side  of  their  subject,  of  which  their  treatment  of  Nicolo'a 
pulpit  provides  an  illustration,  puts  them  at  a  serious 
diaadvantago  in  the  review  of  all  works  where  the  spirit 


*  Sncb  tnlBpiints  occur  freqaantlf  throughout  tbe  book.     It  iu  not  so 
written  Ui  tbu  Oral  editiou. 
\  A  photot^rupb  ut  ibia  couupouitiou  Is  glvea  ia  the  ufuvt  edL^lou« 
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expressed  itself  in  apite  of  technique  rather  than  by 
means  of  it.  A  close  examination  of  their  account  of 
Giotto,  who  19  rightly  the  hero  of  their  opening  volumes, 
leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  they  formed  no 
consistent  conception  of  his  individuality.  They  recogTiise 
of  course  the  sublime  artist,  the  great  innovator,  but, 
perhaps,  primarily,  a  painter  of  unparalleled  skill,  to 
whom,  as  such,  all  contemporary  work  must  be  assigned 
which,  without  violating  his  maxims,  passes  a  given 
standard  of  ability.  Such  a  test  is  essentially  inadequate, 
and  the  application  of  it  pi'esents  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  case  of  a  school  whose  members  were  in  closest 
association,  and  wliose  works  have,  in  very  few  cases, 
preserved  their  original  qiuilities  of  touch.  It  eeenu 
probable  that  a  material  so  complex  and  so  uncertain  cau 
only  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  simultaneouf*  con- 
sideration of  it  from  all  possible  points  of  view.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  altogether  surprising  that,  in  criticising 
the  8t  Francis  series  in  the  Upper  Church  of  Assisi,  the 
authors  singled  out,  as  most  distinctive  of  Giotto,  the  very 
works  which  later  critics  have  agreed  to  withdraw  from 
him  ;•  or  that  in  the  Lower  Church  they  assigned  to  hini 
unhesitatingly  an  entire  series,  of  which  it  may  now 
appear  that  tradition  had  the  truer  word  to  say.  Clearly 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  this  master  nfiust  not  be 
accepted  without  corroboration  ;  and  one  problena,  at 
least,  may  fairly  be  considered  here,  as,  by  the  reissuf 
of  their  History,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  revived. 

'  The  djring  echoes  of  a  debate  which  once  aroused 
keen  interest  still  linger  round  the  problem  of  Dante's 
portrait,'  wrote  Mr  Roger  Pry  j  in  reference  to  the  frescoes 
of  the  Bargello.  'That  the  chapel  was  burnt  and  com- 
pletely restored  in  1332  would  seem  alone  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  belonging  t-o  a  subsequent  date.'  8ir 
Joseph,  however,  has  not  hesitated  to  reassert  the 
previous  verdict  with  a  sense  of  absolute  conviction ;  in 
spite  of  more  than  usual  maltreatment,  the  remaina  (he 
says)  'are  of  incalculable  value  to  the  student  of  Giotto's 
manner.'    The  authors'  chief  opponent  is  the  distinguished 

*  Mr  BerensoQ  first  noted  that  Uic  later  numbers,  particularly  the  lut 
three,  bad  separate  cliarnutcri.stics.  TTIs  opinion  wns  endorsed  hy  Mr  Roger 
Fry,  and  receives  new  iiunctlon  from  Mr  Doufilaii. 

t  'Mfoatbl J  Review,'  Feb.  I90I, 
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mesi,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  nicot  them  on  their 
;  ground  ;  dealing  only  with  the  external  evidence,  he 
shows  conclusively  that  at  best  it  is  inconclusive.  To  his 
more  important  arj^uments  no  adequate  reply  U  given 
either  by  the  authors  or  by  the  editor,  who  hero  cor- 
roborates their  view. 

Our  interest,  then,  centres  necess/irily  upon  the  frescoes 
themselves.  Can  sufficient  evidence  be  drawn  from  them 
to  justify  the  traditional  attribution  to  Giotto?  Technical 
(|imlitie9  must  needs  be  at  a  discount  in  works  which 
"mong  their  enemies  number  both  fire  and  whitewash. 
Only  from  onp  or  tw^o  groups  in  the  Paradise  can  any 
idea  be  formed  of  the  original  quality  of  the  work.  The 
principal  sources  of  evidence  must  be  sought  in  the 
general  design  of  the  chapel,  and  the  composition  of  the 
various  subjects.  Now  it  is  precisely  here  that  the 
■ttdent  who  is  familiar  with  Giotto's  manner  will  be 
inoftt  unmistakably  reminded  of  it.  He  will  gather  from 
the  frescoes  on  the  soutlx  wall  that  the  artist's  primary 
intention  has  been  to  tell  his  story  clearly,  completely, 
and  concisely.  Not  the  smallest  concession  is  made  to 
thft  specUitor's  desin*  for  interest  or  aiuusemont;  that 
lutense.  discerning  realism  which  pierces  to  the  essential 
ftnd  presents  it  as  the  obvious,  displays  here  again  its 
magic  of  directness  and  simplicity.  The  gift  of  abstrac- 
tion and  roncentration  which  this  feat  implies  w;im  an  in- 
heritance from  the  artists  of  Byzantium.  Giotto  showed 
the  profoundest  respect  for  their  traditions  in  his  work 
at  Padua;  and  a  striking  parallelism  between  the  Bargello 
*«bjectsand  those  on  either  side  of  n  Hyzautine  Magdalen, 
now  in  the  Accademia,  suggests  that  the  Bargello  painter 
tood  to  them  iu  a  relation  similar  to  his.  Moreover, 
where  an  interior  is  represented — as  in  the  feast  at  the 
Pharisee's  house — we  see  it,  as  usual  in  Giotto,  slightly 
■bm  the  side,  but  in  a  perspective  accommodated  iin- 
pwfoctly  to  the  chosen  point  of  view. 

So  far  the  evidence  is  consistent,  however  slight,  and 
ijttgests,  not  only  Giotto's  authorship,  but  that  ver>'  period 
►his  aetivity  with  which   the  work   has  always  been 
nated.      But  as  soon  as  the   figures — such   as   still 
-are   separately  examined,  difficulties  multiply, 
rist.  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  has  all  the  power  to  be 
?ected  in  a  composition  of  Giotto,  but  of  tUe  veTOarnVw^ 
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figures   there  are  few  which   positively  reoiUl   hiiu,  and 
Homef   at    least,   seem   definitely   unoharnct«riHtic,      The 
*  longing    glance*  of    the    Magdalen    in    the  *Noli    mo 
tangere  *  made  a  peculiar  impression  upon  our  authors ; 
and  they  oven  remark  of  her  counterpart  at  Padua  that 
she  *  has  not  the  heauteous  look  of  supreme  longing  which 
is  so  attractive  in  the  same  suhject  at  the  chapel  of  the  J 
PodestA-*     They  are  the  last  critics  in  the  world  to  apeak  I 
of  such  a  quality  £is  attractiveness  except  where  it  exists;  " 
Giotto  ia  tJie  last  painter  of  whose  work  it  would  ever  be 
natural  to  predicate  it.     The  secret  of  his  power  is  in  hiaf 
ooncenti'atioii  upon  the  complete  revelation  of  his  theme; 
and,  conceiving  the  Magdalen  at  her  moment  of  iiiteuaest 
life,  he  is  not    likely  to  admit  any  appeal   to  wliat   is 
comparatively  a  superficial  and  external  interest,  much 
less  to  give  it  a  primary  place. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  beautiful 
remains  of  the  Paradise  fresco.  A  c^ireful  examination 
of  such  faces  as  are  still  discernible  seems  to  strengthen 
the  impression  which  a  study  of  the  Magdalen  creates. 
They  are  characterised  by  a  softness  and  meditative 
beauty  of  which  the  Paduan  work,  as  we  now  know  it*  ■ 
shows  no  trace ;  and  in  form  no  less  than  in  expression  ^ 
they  are  governed  by  a  type  distinct  from  that  of  Giotto. 
The  faces  are  oval  and  the  features  rather  subdued  than 
incisive  in  their  effect.  That  the  artist  had  a  gift  for 
portraiture  is  generally  known  ;  but  even  in  his  portraits 
the  typical  treatment  by  no  means  disappears.  Cardinal 
d*  Acquaspartii  resembles  Chivrles  of  Valois  as  much  as  ho 
differs  from  him.  It  must  be  added  that  no  judgment 
is  possible  of  the  repainted  fragment  which  once  repre- 
sented Dante. 

These  remarks  would  be  of  small  importance  if  no 
other  work  existed  in  which  similar  characteristics  could 
be  traced.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  in  view 
of  the  striking  parallel  afforded  by  a  fresco  in  the  north 
transept  of  the  Lower  Church  at  Assisi.  Those  who 
behove  the  *  Life  of  Christ '  to  be  Giotto's  naturally  assign 
to  the  same  artist  the  lovely  *  Resuscitation  of  the  child 
killed  by  falhng  from  a  tower ' ;  and  for  this  may  claim 
the  authority  of  Vasari.  But  this  scene,  worthy  of  high 
praise  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  differs  from  the  Allegories  or 
the  Paduan  work  only  less  than  from  the  adjacent  stories 


the  Vir^'in  and  of  Christ.  Its  roseinblnnce  to  the 
lise  fresco  can  hardly  bo  over-emphasised.  Among 
its  kneeling  fibres  the  two  that  are  most  prominent 
might  be  transferred  nlmoHt  in  their  entirety  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Podesta.  The  dramatic  tensity  of  the 
Htoation  excludes  the  dreamy  calm  so  notable  in  the 
Paradise ;  but  again,  instead  of  the  complex  action  to 
which,  in  other  hands,  such  a  scene  would  probably  have 
lent  itself,  we  have  a  company  whose  forms  and  faces 
ue  inspired  by  a  single  sentiment,  whose  joined  handi^, 
noreover/  recall  irresistibly  the  gesture  which,  with  dif- 
toent  pur(>ose,  is  employed  with  equal  mastery  at  the 
Bftrgello.  But  it  is  in  the  three  iigui'es  that  stand  behind 
Cardinal  d'  Acquasparta  there,  and  are  among  the  best 
preBer\*ed  in  the  chapel,  that  the  resemblance  appears 
moot  emphatically  ;  and,  where  the  colour  remains,  it  has 
the  special  clearness  and  coolness  of  tone  for  which  the 
Assist  work  is  famous. 

That  the  latter  is  not  by  Giotto  is  probable*  not  only 
from  the  pecuHar  character  of  the  figures,  but  from  a 
certain  lack  of  natural  clearness  which  marks  the  com- 
position, and  seems  sometimes  to  extend  to  failure  of 
dnunatic  imagination.  A  single  example  will  suf&ce. 
The  interest  of  the  picture  lies,  not  ui  the  death,  but  in 
the  resuscitation  of  the  child;  he  stands  amid  a  group 
of  kneeling  figures,  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven.  But,  to 
explain  the  miracle,  a  tower  is  inserted  at  one  side,  with 
the  child  faUiug  head  first  from  it  to  the  ground.  For 
Uck  of  space  the  artist  has  been  obliged  to  set  one  of 
the  kneeling  group  heneath  him,  and  he  allows  this 
very  figure  partly  to  turn,  and,  looking  up,  to  see  him 
fiUlm^  upon  her.  Here  is  an  error  of  which  Giotto  could 
hardly  have  been  capable ;  but  in  this  one  composition  are 
otber  passages  almost  as  difficult  to  explain.  The  archi- 
taetOTD  deserves  special  attention.  The  boy's  tower  is 
om&te,  but  clumsy  ;  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture  is 
an  elaborate  design  for  the  fa<;ade  of  a  church.  Here,  not 
Qoly  are  the  parts  ill-related,  but  wholly  inconsistent 
in  idea.  A  triangular  pediment,  pierced  by  a  trefoil, 
iounts  the  whole ;  and  in  the  wall  below  there  is  a 

taon  of  an  elaborate  rose-window ;  but  a  section  only, 

Br  the  roof  of  a  projecting  part  of  the  front   is  built 

the  middle  of  it,  and  a  porch,  projecting  iuiVXiev 
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bolow  this  projection,  completes  the  sense  of  disorder. 
Such  a  design  can  hftrdly  have  been  the  work  of  a  trained 
architect ;  but  it  witisfled  its  desi^er,  for  a  replica  of  it 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cbnpel  of  the  PodeKtiu* 

Internal  evidences  seem  thus  no  less  conflicting  than 
those  to  bo  derived  fi-om  external  sources.  A  theory 
of  reconciliation  is  clearly  required,  and  easily  suggests 
itself.  May  not  the  chapel  have  been  originally  decorated 
by  Giotto,  and  have  Hustaiiied,  in  the  (ire  of  11^32,  injuries 
which  left  nothing  biit  the  main  lines  of  its  coinpositioua 
intact?  May  not  the  date  VMM,  inscribed  on  the  left  wall 
below  the  figure  of  St  Venanzius,  refer  to  a  restoration 
undertaken,  ivccording  to  the  original  design,  by  tlw 
nameleKS  pupil  who  also  painted  the  miracle  of  tJw 
fallen  child  ?  Such  an  explanation  receives  support  from 
the  fact  that,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel,  the  framing 
is  not  adapted  to  the  frescoew,  and  is  therefore  hardly 
likely  to  bo  of  the  :iame  date. 

But  the  question  whether  Giotto  was  oi*  was  not  tlic 
author  of  the  now  mutilated  frescoes  of  the  Bargello,  ban 
an  interest  which,  great  though  it  is.  is  mainly  derivative. 
Tlie  same  interest  attaches  inexntably  to  all  controvomy 
ronceniing  his  work,  not  merely  becAuse  truth  and 
accuracy  are  evei*ywhere  of  value,  but  because  the  critin 
and  tlie  historian  have  here  to  deal  with  a  tiniqaf 
material,  which  it.  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  undtT- 
stand.  Whoever  writes  of  Giotto  betrays,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  keenness  of  sympathy  or  \'iolenee  of 
Antagonism,  that  he  is  dealing  ^-ith  a  man  of  altogether 
peculiar  power.  Modem  (^riticinm  reveals  an  increasing 
di^Hire  to  actrount  for  this  power,  and  to  point,  out — what 
is  probable — that  it  is  not  quite  what  we  have  thought 
it.  In  recent  years  an  Italian  writer,  who  can  clsini 
Venturi  for  his  teacher,  has  attempted  to  prove  Giotto 
inferior  to  one  of  his  least-known  pupils,  compnrt»s  un 
favourably  a  Crucifixion,  probably  not  liis,  with  that  by 
Duccio  of  Siena,  and  concludes  that  he  is  a  mean  artist 
with  a  gift  for  getting  on.t    Again,  a  weU-known  English 


•  On  the  north  wall,  in  the  rlRht-hand  top  comer.  The  subject  of  ihs 
fresco  Is  Koue  ;  bat  o(  the  building,  its  triangular  pediment  and  uiatUftte^ 
rose- window  inny  hHII  be  traced,  with  stgnn  uf  a  putTli  below, 

t  This  «ork  would  have  encaped  our  notice  had  not  the  editor  of** 
ffhtcny  d/rectcd  serlouB  attention  to  K.  • 
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'tic*  bus  lately  raised  a  cerUiin  Sjcnese  ^Sassetta"  to 
a  place  of  superior  eminence,  and  asHertw  that,  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  Francifican  tradition,  of  what  he  calls  ^seraphic 
spirituality/  Giotto  is  outmatched.  The  greatness  of 
(iiotto,  according  to  this  critic,  lu-y  in  his  perception  that 
the  human  body,  like  other  objectt^,  not  being  flat,  a 
painting  could  not  be  eifectivo  that  ropi*esented  it  so.  It 
wad  the  same  author  who  afHrmed  that  a  painting  could 
Dot  be  said  to  exist  artistically  unless  it  implied  a 
recognition  of  thin  fact ;  who  seemed  to  suggest  that  the 
value  of  a  painting  might  be  tested  according  to  the 
degree  of  vividness  with  which  it  represented  depth,  and 
ffw  led  to  find  a  more  t^mgible  reality  in  Giotto's  pictures 
than  in  the  common  world.  It  is  tempting  to  say  that 
^tto  might  accommodate  himself  to  any  theory  if  to 
this ;  and  the  statement  would  conceal  a  truth. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ruskin,  in  his  earlier 
evangelical  period,  found  many  a  happy  text  in  the 
Arena  ChapeL  And  so  the  lovers  of  *  composition '  iind 
compositiou  iu  Giotto;  while  sentimentalists  of  every 
kijid  succeed  iu  di*awiug  their  proper  comfort  fi^om  this 
•ingle  source.  Giotto  is  a  stronghold  for  the  subjective 
idealist,  presenting  the  mirror  to  every  intelligence,  dis- 
DUBsing  each  admirer  with  n  new  vision  of  himself.  Only 
the  occasional  upstax*t,  as  perverse  as  he  is  superficial, 
reads  him  blank ;  and  the  disHentient  voice  is  futilu 
gainst  that  popular  acclaim  wliich,  with  unerring  in- 
stinct, has  raised  Giotto  to  a  place  among  the  greatest. 
Probably,  therefore,  his  work  is  of  that  balanced  order 
»hicii  defies  a  liasty  interpretation.  The  sovereign 
intellect  was  at  work  in  him,  many-sided,  all-inclusive ; 
to  xhe  common  mortal  he  stands  for  some  mysterious 
hxte  of  nature,  which,  in  all  its  manifestations,  is  felt 
toore  keenly  because  he  cannot  comprehend  it.  Consider 
(liotto  in  his  relation  to  his  time,  and  again  the  same 
of  superficial  evidence  similarly  testifies  to  the 
ice  of  an  agency  for  which  none  can  account.  The 
streams  meet  and  mingle,  and  their  separate 
iity  is  lost.  There  is  tnith  in  the  hasty  contention, 
too  charactenstic  of  modern  criticism,  that  this 
■  master  ib  a  myth.     If  to  one  critic  Giotto  seems 
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related  most  obviously  to  tlie  Koman,  to  another  to  tho 
French  ;  if  trnclition  represents  him  as  the  translation  of 
a  Greek  into  a  native  style ;  if  he  presents  himself  to 
onr  authors  as  a  Florentine  of  the  Florentines — in  each 
of  these  various  aspects  an  element  of  truth  appears.  To 
what,  in  their  combination,  do  they  point,  if  not  to  aa- 
absorbing  personality,  a  sifting  intelligence  which,  with 
living  magnetism,  drew  life  from  every  source,  and 
reconciled  what  seemed  irreconcilable  ? 

Such  a  power  is  recognisably  manifested  in  his  relation 
to  the  great  religious  movement  of  his  day.  Violent 
antagonisms  were  charaotenstic  of  the  time;  the  various 
impulses  that  govern  human  action  personified  them- 
selves in  individual  nion  ;  and  the  result  was  that  kind 
of  excess  which  in  familiar  in  philosophical  abstractionR 
The  Franciscan  order,  which  had  f^prung  from  an  idealism 
too  pure  to  be  governed  by  existing  circumstance,  was, 
in  Giotto's  time,  conspicuous  already  for  its  degradation, 
Giotto  distinguishes  the  purity  of  the  original  piu"po8C 
from  its  error ;  ho  devotes  his  genius  to  Saint  Fi-ancis, 
but  directs  attention  in  the  plainest  terms  to  the  fallacy 
of  his  cardinal  doctrine.  Christ's  poverty,  says  Giotto  in 
his  catizone  on  the  subject,  becomes  a  pitfall  to  men  who 
profess  and  cannot  realise  it.  His  words  have  double 
meaning,  like  those  of  every  great  teacher.  Our  action 
must  be  governed  by  that  meaning  which  bears  helpfully 
upon  it.  The  value  of  poverty  in  Him  lay  in  the  protest 
against  avarice  in  us.  Thus  Giotto  summarises  and  scenw 
to  dismiss  what,  in  appearance,  was  the  main  motive  of 
religious  thought  in  his  day,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  life 
profession  of  that  order  from  whose  teaching  the  ai-tists 
of  Italy  drew  their  inspiration.  Those  who  will  may 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  i*eligious  life ;  none  familiar 
with  his  work  can  do  so. 

Giotto  gathered  up  all  that  was  vital  from  the  inherit- 
ance bequeathed  him  by  the  past,  he  looked  with  a 
discerning  eye  upon  the  present,  clca^nng  to  reality  and 
setting  its  counterfeit  aside;  yet  it  is  not  imtil  he  is 
tionfronted  vnth  his  better  known  successors  that  his 
greatness  is  rightly  understood.  It  is  customarj'  to 
regard  him  as  the  first  term  in  a  developing  series,  ' 
imagine  the  art  of  Florence  magnificently  expand 
at  the  end  of  an  array  of  noble  names,  Raphael  aa* 
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bIo  unite  to  form  its  crown.  Tho  conception  is  too 
^smplo  to  be  truo ;  nor  could  it  possibly  have  held  its 
ground  had  not  a  genuine  progress  in  the  technique  of 
tli0  art  obscured  tho  profouudcr  issue  and  Increased  the 
£ffieulty  of  an  impartial  judgment*  No  scHouh  musician 
would  suppose  that  Bach  is  inferior  to  Brahmn  as  a 
compoAer  because  of  the  more  numerous  devices  of 
vhich  tho  latter  could  avail  himself.  A  sound  comparison 
must  be  based  on  the  emotional  quality  of  their  work, 
its  expressiveness  as  conceived  in  relation  to  the  means 
of  expression  that  each  possessed.  Yet  tho  critic  of 
painting  seems  sometimes  to  forgot  that  the  development 
of  the  technical  medium  does  not  of  necessity  carry  with 
it  on  increase  of  artistic  seriousness  and  depth  of  purpose. 
It  »  the  last-named  qualities,  Hpiritual  in  their  scope,  that 
deitennino  finally  the  value  of  the  work;  and  it  is  only 
Thou  their  due  prominence  is  given  them  that  Giotto*s 
tme  stature  can  appear. 

The  art  of  Italy  owed  its  origin  to  a  religious 
Bwakenlng.  and  it  remained  in  the  service  of  religion 
till  the  end.  Some  artists  accepted,  some  i^ofused  the 
faith  for  which  they  worked ;  they  are  not.  as  artists, 
to  be  differently  judged  on  that  account.  It  is  the 
artist's  priWlege  to  identify  himself  with  whatever  in 
human  life  is  passionate  and  pure,  untrammelled  by  the 
ktes  of  the  abstract  intelligence.  In  Giotto,  un- 
nbtedly,  it  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  his  strength 
from  his  faith.  Yet  the  value  of  his  achievement  is 
independent  of  his  belief,  and  goes  beyond  it.  His 
Sstnrity,  his  Crucifixion,  his  Resurrection — to  choose 
rabjects  which  include  the  most  direct  relation  to  the 
rd^on  he  professed — make  an  absolutely  universal 
tppeal.  Whether  these  representations  are  historic  or 
not  is  an  almost  irrelevant  question.  They  are  moi-e 
th&n  historic  ;  they  adequately  symbolise  the  aspiration, 
ike  renunciation,  the  sense  of  kinship  with  the  divine, 
govern  and  inspire  the  life  of  every  human  spirit. 
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to  the  Death  of  Cleopatra  VII.  By  E.  A.  Wtillis  Budge. 
Eight  vols.     London :  Kegan  Paul,  1902. 

2.  A  History  of  Eg\jpt.  Six  vols.  Vol.  i  (fifth  edition): 
From  the  Earlient  Kingn  to  the  l(Mh  Dynasty.  VoL  n 
(second  edition):  The  11th  and  \%th  Dynasties.  By 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     London  :  Methuen,  1897-1903. 

3.  The  Dawn  of  Civilination :  Egypt  aitd  ChaidfEa.      By 
G.  Maspero.     Edited   by  A.   H.  Sayce;    translated    by  I 
M.  L.  McClure.     Fourth  edition.     London  :  S.  P.  C.  K., ; 
1901. 

1.  Manual   of   Egyptian   Arcluvology.      By   G.   Maspero.  I 

Translated    by  Amelia    B.    Edwards.      Fitth    edition.! 

London:  Grevel,  1002. 
5.  Methods  and  Aims  iri  Archaeology,     By  W.  M.  Flinders | 

Petrie.     London  :  Macmillan,  1904. 
«.  The  Gods  of  the  Egyptians.     By  E.   A.  WiUlis  Budge,  | 

Two  vols.     London  :  Methuen,  1904. 
7.  The  Religions  of  A  ncient  Egypt  and  Babylonia.    (Gifford  j 

Ijcctui-es.)     By  A.  H.  Sayce.     Edinburgh  :  Clark,  1902. 

Among  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  pursued  in  spitei 
of  the  abuenuc  of  any  utilitarian  advantages  to  rccom-I 
mend   them,  there  are   few  that  prove  more  gonerallyj 
attractive  than  Egyptology.     The  prestige  of  Old  Egypt, 
the  extraordinary  range  of  it8  history  into  the  remote 
past,  the  perfect  preservation  of  many  early  and  moeti 
perishable  relics,  the  niassiveness  of  its  greatest  nionu-J 
ments,  the  part  played  by  the  land  and  people  in  biblicai] 
history  and  in  the  development  of  civilisation,  appeal 
to  every  educated  man.     In  spite  of  protestations  that] 
Egj'pt  would  bt*  a  very  pleasant  country  if  it  were  not 
for  the  antiquitiefl,  it  is  certain  that  the  multitude 
visitors  drawn  to  the  Iwiuks  of  the  Nile  in  the  search  for] 
liealth  or  amiiseniont*  or  driven  thither  by  the  imperiousl 
command  of  Fashion,  furnishes  a  stream  of  reciiiits  to  the] 
ranks  of  Egyptologistn,  both  professional  and  amateur. 

Apart  from  private  archaoological  undertakings,  wliichj 
in  &ome  cases  are  on  a  large  scale,  the  Egypt  Exploratio 
Fund- an   archaeological    society   with    two    flouri^lu. 


:hes — IB  entirely  supported  by  subscriptions  raised  in 

ind  and  America.     Nor  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  any 

alone  in  feelin^j  the  charms  of  Egyptology.     To 

French,  Egypt  has,  for  more  than  a  century,  had  a 

peculiar  attraction,  scientific,  political,  and  sentimental ; 

the  German  gelehrter  has  made  this  branch  of  learning, 

like  every  other,  his  own;  and  the  Governments  of  France 

and  Germany  spend  large  sums  in  the  encouragement  of 

>tian  research.     Ohampollion's  triumphs  in  the  first 

iterpretation  of  hieroglyphs  were  won  between  1820  and 

it ;  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  cessation  of 

ibour  on  the  philological  side  iii  defining  the  ^'alues  of 

le  hieroglyphic  signs,  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the 

eneral  sense  of  the  inscriptions.    Every  huccessful  attempt 

deciphcnnent  bi'ought  with  it  some  new  contribution 

to  knowledge,  establishing  the  existence  or  the  sut^essioii 

of  kings,  tlieir  monumental  or  warlike  activity,  the  age 

(if  toml)s  and  temples,  or  throwing   light  on  the  beliefs 

and   practices   illustrated   by    tlie    text«.      Archieological 

exploration  and  discovery,  begun  a  century  ago,  are  now 

proceeding  more  rapidly  than  over;    and  decipherment 

Ilx-  progressed  so  fast  that  ordinary  texts  are  read  with 

Huirucy   if  not  with  complete  accuracy,  and  even  those 

that  are  difficult  may  generally,  in  the  hands  of  the  best 

tcholars,  be  compelled  to  yield  up  their  seci'ot^. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  histories  of  ancient 
Egypt  written  since  ChanipoUiou's  time.  At  fii*st»  like 
the  brief  account  of  Sharpe  and  the  bulky  work  of  Bunsen, 
they  were  founded  on  the  statements  of  classical  authors, 
wiUi  scraps  of  half-understood  monumental  evidence 
worked  in.  In  1859  the  great  Egyptologist,  Hoinrich 
Brugscb,  wrote  in  French  a  history  of  Egypt  downi  to 
the  conquest  by  Alexander,  based  upon  the  inscriptions. 
In  1876  he  was  able  to  boast  on  the  title-page  of  a  recast 
edition  in  German  that  it  was  'derived  entirely  from  the 
laonuments,'  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  latei* 
^.portion  is  extremely  meagre  as  a  result  of  excluding  the 
4erajy  authorities.  Brugsch's  History  dispensed  with 
otnotes  or  other  citations  of  the  sources,  and  waa 
berefore  of  little  value  as  it  work  of  reference.  These 
[•*»Te  abundantly  supplied  in  1884  by  Wiedemann,  whose 
rptische   Geachichte '    is    mainly   an   elaborate   aud 
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critical  catalogue  of  material   relating  to  the  sue 
kings,  both  published  and  unpublished. 

The  authority  of  classical  writers  has  received  a  rude 
shock  fi'om  the  comparison  of  their  statements  with  the 
facts  recorded  in  monumental  inscriptions.  That  their 
light-s  were  misleading  is  a  saying  that  might  be  expected 
to  apply  in  regard  to  their  knowledge  and  perception  of 
past  history.  One  must  say  it  with  regret  that  it  is 
hardly  less  true  of  their  obsorvatioua  of  contemporary 
affairs.  One  historical  writer  in  Greek  has  stood  the  test 
well,  and  that  is  Manetho  the  Sebennyte,  an  Egyptian 
priest  of  HeliopoHs  employed  by  either  Ptolemy  Soter  or 
Phiiadelphus  to  compile  an  account  of  the  king  s  prede- 
cessors on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  His  lists  of  Idngs*  names^ 
and  the  divinionK  into  dynasties,  arc,  in  the  main,  corro- 
borated by  the  monuments  ;  the  figures  recording  the 
lengths  of  the  reigns  are  not  trustworthy;  but  perhaps 
this  is  owing  to  tho  corruptions  of  copyists.  Beyond 
these  lists  very  little  of  Manetho's  great  work  has  sur- 
vived. If  one  may  judge  by  the  long  passages  which 
Josephus  professes  to  have  excerpted  from  Manetho,  and 
the  short  notices  of  the  kings  preserved  by  Africanus, 
some  of  which  must  have  actually  been  taken  from  the 
work  of  the  Egyptian  priest,  the  historical  narratives  in 
Manetho  were  of  a  semi-mythical  character,  and  were 
probably  founded  on  such  tales  as  were  told  by  the  story- 
tellers in  the  bazaars. 

While  clay  tablets  of  annals  in  cuneiform  script  from 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  have  long  been  known,  it  has 
generally  been  an  accepted  belief  that  the  Egyptians 
kept  no  systematic  chronicles.  One  of  the  latest  dis- 
coveries, however,  has  shown  that  this  idea  is  by  no 
means  correct.  At  Palermo  thei-e  is  presor\-ed  a  fragment 
of  a  slab,  finely  carved  on  back  and  front  with  hiero- 
1  glyphic  writing,  which,  when  it  was  complete,  gave  a 
view  of  the  kings'  reigns  down  to  the  time  of  its  erection 
in  the  fifth  dynasty,  some  twenty  or  thirtj-  centui*ies 
B.C.  As  interpreted  by  its  German  editors,"  the  first  line 
gave  simply  a  long  list  of  names  of  the  kings  of  Upper 
Egypt  and  of  Lower  Egypt  who  ruled  in  the  dark  pro- 


♦    .Toh,  Hi'InHch  Sohrifer,  'Eln  Bmcbstuck  oltag^-ptischcr  AnnaJeo,' miC 
lieitrngtiu  vou  Ludwig  Borchordt  uud  Kiu%  S«the.    Serliii,  190^. 


bistoric  period  before  the  two  kingdoms  were  united 
under  Menes.  These  names  are  all  new  to  science ;  and 
it  i»  to  be  feared  that  Egyptologists  will  never  have  the 
good  fortune  to  find  them  inscribed  on  contemporary 
monuments.  The  subsequent  lines  contained  regular 
annals  of  the  successive  dynasties,  from  the  '  fii-st ' 
dynasty  onwards,  recording  under  each  year  the  height 
of  the  Nile,  festivals  celebrated,  victories  won,  buildings 
founded  and  endowments  given.  If  these  chronicles  were 
compiled  under  tho  fifth  dynasty  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  been  kept  up,  in  one  form  or 
another,  till  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 

A  famous  papyrus  at  Turin,  of  about  tho  age  of 
Rameees  11  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty  (c.  1300  B.C.),  must, 
when  complete,  have  given  a  list  of  all  the  dynastic  kings 
vbo  had  reigned  down  to  that  time,  together  with  the 
lengths  of  their  reigns,  and  apparently  summarised  the 
prehistoric  kings  as  a  dynasty  of  Spirits  (the  tfixvt':  of 
Xanetho),  as  if  they  had  been  demigods  reigning  between 
the  true  deities  and  the  human  dynasty  of  Menes.  The 
Tinin  list  we  can  now  recognise  with  probability  to  have 
been  derived  from  full  and  nuthentic  annals ;  and  it  seems 
not  beyond  hope  that  those  annals  themselves  may  one 
day  be  forthcoming.  But  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
authentic  historical  information  from  the  fragments  of 
Xanetho's  history  justices  the  apprehension  that  the  old 
nmals  had  long  been  lost  sight  of  in  his  day,  and  the 
bier  cues  very  inadequately  kept.  Persistency  in  sucli 
ta  unessential  matter  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for ;  the 
bBndiwork  of  the  Egyptian  scribe  shows  that  t«  devise 
aad  carry  out  a  system  was  abhorrent  to  the  character 
of  the  people.  A  good  custom  initiated  by  an  intelligent 
»nd  enterprising  ruler  might  soon  fall  into  desuetude 
tfter  his  personal  influence  ceased,  i)erhaps  to  be  revived 
igain  irregularly  from  time  to  time. 

Tlie  number  of  inscriptions  and  papyri  now  available 
for  the  Kgyptologist  is  immense,  and  increases  sub- 
itsntially  year  by  year.  From  this  mass  proceeds  a 
pndaal  broadening  and  consolidation  of  the  narrative 
i«btained  by  a  more   or  less   painful   accumulation  aud 

aparisou   of  facts.     But  now  and   again   there   rises 
the  soil  of  the  Nile  valley,  as  if  by  magic,  an  cntArc) 
ipter  of  vtnsMspected  history — it  may  be  that  it  Uea  ^Il 
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the  ovMence  of  a  single  find  or  in  simultaneous  <Ii8* 
coveries  over  a  wider  area.  In  1886  was  found  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  kings  of  Babylonia^  Assyria, 
Mitanni  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Alashiya  (Cyprus  ?),  together 
with  reports  of  the  governors  of  ^  Syria  and  Palestine, 
addressed  to  Amenhotep  III  and  Amenhotep  IV,  Pharaohs 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  find  consisted  of  some 
three  hundred  tablets  in  cuneiform  writing,  but  many 
of  them  were  abominably  broken  or  rubbed  down  by  the 
unhandy  fellahin  finders  in  their  attempts  to  secure  and 
sell  them.  Flinders  Petrie  examined  the  spot  at  El 
Amama  in  1802  and  found  a  few  more  tablets.  The  site 
proved  to  be  a  group  of  chambers  close  to  the  palace  of 
the  heretic  king,  Amenhotep  IV  (who  called  himself  Akhe- 
naten),  evidently  set  aside  specially  for  the  decipherment, 
writing,  and  stoi^age  of  despatches  in  foreign  languages 
and  cuneiform  script,  fragments  of  glossaries  being  found 
along  with  the  letters.  The  letters  of  El  Amama  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  relations  of  Egypt  with 
Syria  and  the  great  Asiatic  powers  beyond — a  subject 
previously  obscure  to  the  last  degree — and  have  provided 
a  most  important  synchronism  in  Babylonian  and  Egyp- 
tian history." 

Again,  until  1804,  the  year  in  which  Heinrich  Brugsch 
died,  the  history  of  Egypt  for  practical  purposes  began 
with  the  last  king  of  the  third  dynasty.  It  seemed  well- 
nigh  hopeless  to  look  for  any  earlier  antiquities.  Now 
archaeologists  find  their  most  fruitful  field  in  the  pre- 
historic remains,  and  decipherers  some  of  their  most 
attractive  problems  in  the  archaic  writings  of  the  first 
three  dynasties.  The  cultivation  of  systematic  archasology 
and  of  scientific  excavation,  under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Flinders  Petrie,  is  responsible  for  the  great  success 
achieved  in  this  department.  Curiously  enough,  Lower 
and  Middle  Egypt  have  as  yet  contributed  little ;  and  it 
was  not  until  Petrie,  working  southward  in  successive 
years  from  the  Delta  through  the  Faiyum  and  El  Amama, 
at  length  reached  Koptos  tliat  scientific  workers  struck 
the  earliest  strata.  Immediately  afterwards,  in  1890,  the 
simultaneous  discoveries   of   De   Morgan   and  Petrie   in 

*  This  Bjnchronlsm,  about  1400  8.0.,  gives  a  fixed  point  io  the  chronology 
of  the  Cretan  and  '  Mycena-itn '  civlllwitlons.  archieoloKy  having  clearly 
jtroveU  the  letten  contcEuporancouii  with  the  eighteenth  Ki^ypliua  Uynoslja 
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rpper  Egypt  demonstrated  the  existence  of   numerous 

cemetories  of  the  prehistoric  period,  some  of  which  had 

ah-eody   been    ruthlessly    plundered   by   the   Arabs,  the 

magnificent  flint  implements  and  stone  vases  which  thoy 

contained  being  highly  prized  by  colIet'txn*n,  though  they 

knew   not  what   they   were.      Tlie   efforts   of    scientific 

workers  have  now  saved  much  valuable  information ;  but 

dealers'  plundering  of  the  shallow  gi*ave8  has  gone  on  at 

huch  a  prodigious  rate  that  deposits  of  importance  have 

rarely  been  found  intact,  and  the  supply  of  antiquities 

from  the  cemeteries  seems  now  to  be  neartng  exhaustion. 

Contemporary  with    these   revelations  of  prehistoric 

I      culture  in  Egj'pt,  the  oxcavaiions  of  Amoliueau  at  Abydos 

^riad  of  De  Morgan  at  Negadeh  proved  the  existence  of 

V  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Manetho's  first  dynasty,  with 

■  iubcriptionH  in  a  hieroglyphic  writing  already  highly 
jl  ile\-eloped.  Unfortunately,  the  diggings  in  these  tombs, 
P   though  they  yielded  some  great  prizes,  were  of  the  most 

summary  and  unscientific  description,  and  were  ruinous 
to  the  scanty  remains  that  still  existed  under  the  sand 
after  much  plundering  in  ancient  times.  Thoy  were 
resumed  by  Petrie  in  a  far  more  scientific  manner,  and 
resulted  zn  the  extraction,  from  the  abandoned  excava- 
tions of  hi.s  predecessor,  of  a  vast  mass  of  important 
material — carved  ivories  and   ebony  panels,  some  frag- 

^inents  being  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  archaic 
HteU^t   both    royal    and   private,   and    much   information 
about  the  construction  of  the  tombs.*     The  panels  appear 
_  to  have  represented  the  annals  of  the  deceased  kings  in 

■  primitive  writing  and  picturing,  but  for  the  most  part 
Hthey  are  so  obscure  and  fragmentary  as  to  oJTer  little 
Hprospect  of  interpretation. 

B  These  discoveries,  which  restore  to  us  something  of 
*  the  individuality  of  each  king  of  the  first  djiiasty,  have 
been  followed  by  others  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
among  the  sepulchres  of  the  second  and  third  dynasties.! 
Unfortunately,  the  deposits  with  the  bodies  of  these 
later  kings  were  much  less  rich  ;  probably  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings  to  the  tomb  were  laid  outside  the  chamber  of 
the  tomb  it-solf ;  at  any  rate,  what  has  sur\'ived  the  long 

*  PnblUhcf)  ill  (he  nnniinl  memoirs  of  the  Kgypt  Gxplontion  Fund. 
f  See  GaT«tAng''>  '  Mnhiiaiu  nod  Bet  Ehnllitf '  for  the  tombs  of  two  kin^i 
'  (b«  third  dyna'fy. 
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ages  of  plunder  and  decay  is  singularly  unlnstructive. 
But  the  great  tombs  themselves  remain ;  and  now  the 
development  of  the  ^viasUiha''  tomb  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
and  of  the  pyramid  can  be  traced  thi'ough  rapid  stages. 
First,  there  is  the  great  chambered  brick  sepulchre  of 
Menes  himself,  standing  entirely  above  ground,  the  body 
having  been  laid  scarcely,  if  at  all,  below  the  surface  level 
of  the  plain ;  next,  the  body  is  sunk  in  a  large  subter- 
ranean chamber ;  then  in  the  third  dynasty  the  building 
is  solidified  above  ground  into  a  uniform  mass  of  brick- 
work— a  tnastaha — with  '  battered '  sides,  and  the  sepul- 

-chral  cbamber  is  reached  by  a  staircase.   This  last  is  practi- 

Ically  the  type  of  the  Old  Kingdom  tomb  for  nobles  of  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  dynasty,  except  that,  instead  of  a  stair- 
case, they  were  content  with  a  vertical  pit  ending  in  the 
small  burial  chamber.  The  later  kings  of  the  third 
dynasty  devised  a  lofty  pile,  placing  one  viastaba  on  the 
top  of  another,  so  as  to  form  *  stepped  pyramids '  with 
three  or  four  stages.  Senefru,  Uie  last  king  of  the 
dynasty,  filled  in  the  steps  to  form  an  even  slope,  and  so 
produced  a  true  pyramid.  The  outer  form  was  now  fixed; 
only  the  workmanship  and  mode  of  construction  remained 
to  be  simplified  and  perfected  in  the  Great  Pyramid  by 
his  successor,  Cheops,  of  the  fourth  dynasty. 

Tlius  the  art  and  archaeology  of  these  earliest  dynasties 
have  been  added  to  our  knowledge  in  the  space  of  a  few 
yeai's;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  prehistoric  civilisa- 
tion of  Egypt  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  an  extraordinary 
we^vlth  of  detJiil  and  abundance  of  material.  One  may, 
iudoed,  complain  that  the  products  of  one  excavation 
among  the  pi*chistoric  cemeteries  are  monotonously  like 
those  of  another,  aud  that  the  main  tj'pes  are  soon 
exhausted.     But  instructive  variations  in  detail  are  die- 

l^covei"cd,  and  a  small  percentage  of  really  striking  novel- 
ties is  unearthed  each  year ;  and,  quite  apart  from  this, 
ire  are  groat  advantages  in  the  infinite  accumulation 

'of  material,  for  it  enables  the  investigator  to  generalise 
with  safety.    He  can  establish  series,  he  can  find  true 

-averages,  when  he  has  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
examples  in  each  category*  on  which  to  base  the  deduc- 
tions. Flinders  Petrio  has  thus  instituted  what  he  calls 
a 'sequence  dating' for  the  prehistoric  period  in  Egypt. 
In  no  other  country  has  any  prehistoric  age  left  such  a 
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veaith  of  relics  in  intelligible  order,  even  as  they  were 
deposited  group  by  group  for  a  definite  purpose  and  on 
definite  occasions.  The  plains  in  some  parts  of  North 
America  are  stre\\'n  with  implements,  like  the  deHerta  of 
Somaliland  and  Egypt;  but  these  preserve  little  or  no 
orideuco  of  relative  dating  one  wath  another ;  remains 
of  widely  differing  ages  may  be  jostling  each  other 
iodistinguishably.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  contents  of 
a  grave.  Here  all  the  objects  that  exist  together  un- 
disturbed wei"^  deposited  at  one  and  the  same  time,  on 
the  day  when  the  corpse  waH  interred  and  the  grave 
filled  in.  The  anthropologist  can  study  crania  and 
skeletons  from  the  Egyptian  gi'aves  by  the  hundi*ed ;  and 
large  numbers  of  dried  bodies  (buried  in  a  crouched 
position)  have  been  found  in  wonderful  preservation,  and 
are  now  being  subjei'ted  by  medical  men  to  minute 
examination.  The  archfeologist  easily  perceives  that 
he  has  reached  a  period  when  the  potter's  Avheel  is  as 
yet  unknown ;  copper  is  already  employed,  though  rare, 
while  the  infinitely  superior  alloy  of  bronze  is  not  found 
till  late  in  the  historic  period. 

Such  is  the  scientific  value  of  these  marvellous  finds 
of  relics  of  a  remote  age,  far  earlier  than  the  practice  of 
mummification,  and  unmarked  by  any  of  those  characters 
that  we  have  learnt  to  recognise  as  essentially  Egyptian, 
while  the  objects  themselves  are  often  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting.  Even  the  pottery  is  frequently  of  fine  foi*m  and 
decorated   with   tasteful  or   remarkable  ornaments   and 
figures;  and  the  stone  vases  are  elegant  and  varied  in  shape 
and  material.    The  flint  knives  and  spearheads  display  the 
perfection  of  workmanship  ;  even  the  choicest  specimens 
from  Denmark  can  scarcely  rival  them  for  fineness  *iud 
accuracy  in  the  chipping,  especially  as  the  Egyptian  flint  is 
singularly  uniform  in  texture,  so  that  the  ancient  artificer 
was  able  to  calculate  the  effect  of  his  blows  or  pressure 
to  a  nicety  with  little  fear  of  disappointment.     Chron- 
ology is  a  difficulty  everywhere  when  once  we  have  passed 
beyond  the  synchronism  between  Babylonia  and  Egypt  in 
the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  which  fixes  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  in   the  seventeenth  century  B.C. 
with   close  accunicy.     An  astronomical   datum  appears 
fo  place  the  twelfth  dynasty  from  the  twenty-first  to  the 
aineteenth  centuries  B.c.,  hut  many  consider  t\iB  Oi">jxvBaV-^ 
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to  be  far  older.  The  curly  djTia-sties  tins  put  at  least 
about  3000  B.C.  but  may  be  nearer  to  5000  B.C.  The 
prehistoric  age  ib,  of  course,  not  to  be  calculated  at  all 
chronologictiUy. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  late  years 
are  those  wo  have  thus  summarily  described  :  but  side  by 
side  with  them  flows  a  continual  stream  of  smaller  finds,  in 
language,  literature,  history,  and  archreology,  of  periods 
l>re\'iously  known  with  some  fulness.  The  liistories 
^VTitten  before  1880,  nay,  before  1900,  for  popular  pur- 
poses are  quite  out  of  date,  though  Wiederaann'H  will  long 
retain  its  value  as  a  storehouse  of  references.  There  is, 
however,  au  abundance  of  recent  works,  more  especially 
for  English  readers.  The  most  notable  is  Professor 
Maspero's  *  Hietoire  de  I'Orient  Classique*  in  three  large 
and  finely  illustrated  volumes,  bearing  the  titles  respec- 
t  ivcly, '  Lea  Origlnes,'  *  Les  Premieres  Melees  doa  Peuplps,' 
and  *  Les  Empires,'  •  issued  between  1894  and  1899.  In 
his  first  volume  Professor  Maspero  i)erforce  gives  Egypt 
and  Babylonia  separate  treatment.  Later,  their  history 
Iwcomes  more  interwoven ;  then  Israel  rises  into  prom- 
inence, until  ultimately  the  Persian  Empire  blends  all 
together.  Professor  Maspero,  in  his  bibliographical  foot- 
notes, Hhows  an  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  tht' 
literature  of  liis  vast  subject.  Wlien  one  remembers  hh 
jictivity  as  administrator  of  the  Department  of  Anti- 
quities in  Egypt,  as  an  explorer,  and  as  a  brilliant  editor 
of  Egyptian  texts,  it  is  nstonishing  that  he  can  find  time 
besides  for  researches  in  so  wide  a  field.  There  seems 
jio  department  of  Egyptology  which  is  not  touched  upon 
with  a  sure  hand  in  his  pages  ;  and  the  history  of  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  and  the  other  countries  is  handled  with 
proportionate  fulness.  The  history  seems  somewhat 
unwieldly  and  unmethodical  to  the  reader  in  spite  of  the 
consummate  ease  with  which   Maspero  can    apply    his 


*  Good  English  ruTM[ons  of  this  work,  have  been  published  by 
Society  for  Promoting  Chri.stlan  Knowledge,  under  the  titles  of  *The  Dawn 
of  ClrilUation.'  *The  Struggle  of  the  Nations,'  and  'The  PMsing  oC  th4 
Empires,*  and  the  Orel  of  these  volumes  hna  already  reached  a  foarth  edition. 
In  this  gr(.>at  work  i.s  di^pl.iycrl  the  ^^holo  early  history  of  the  nearer  Ku^l. 
fhe  clvilitHtions  of  tlie  NiU;  vallcv  and  of  Meso)iDtHiuiA  nntunUly  tAkloj 
i/ie  ftmt  pinci: 
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(mmense  leArnhig  ;  but  it  ih  a  veritable  niine  of  informa- 
tion, and  of  idcuH  where  informution  fails. 

A  different  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of 
volumes  edited  by  that  indefatigable  explorer  and  archae- 
olopifit.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  pioneer  of  Hcicntific  excava- 
tion in  Egypt.   Petrie  himself  has  contributed  two  volumeH 
reaching  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  a  third 
from  his  pen  i.s  to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  occupa- 
tion by  Alexander.      Professor  Petrie's   plan  makes  his 
books  a  catalogue  or  work  of   reference  rather  than  a 
(.'onsecutivo   history.      All    the  information   that   can   be 
collected  about  each  imler,  whether  notable  or  obsctire, 
i*  thus  given  separately,  comprieing  a  list  of  his  monu- 
ments and  references  to  the  publications.     The  illustra- 
tw  aiv  well  selected,  but  not  well  reproduced  ;  the  utility 
I  value  of  the  woi-k,  however,  ai-e  beyond  dispute. 
A    more    attnictive-looking    work    for    the    general 
der  or  amateur  Egyptologist   is   that  issued  by   Dr 
jE.  A.  Wallis  Budge  of  the  British  Museum.     The  eight 
Hlumcs.  simultaneously  published,  range  from  the  pi'e- 
Pbloric  period   down  to  the  end  of  the  Ptolemaic  rule. 
The  stylo  is  more  popular  and   less  pregnant  than  that 
of  the  closely  packefl  volumes  of  Petrie.     The  one  is  a 
^ork  for  students  by  a  very  onginal  investigator,  who 
sometimes  led  astray  by  the  very  abundance  of  his 
and   by  the  lack  of  trustworthy  translations  ;  the 
ber  is  intended  for  popular  use,  though  written  by  an 
in   many   Oriental    tongues,   who  can   therefore 
junce  with  authority  on  points  which  Eg^Titologists, 
Jwanjle,  have  t^  leave  alone  as  outside  their  sphere  of 
knowledge.     T'nfortunately,  it  contains  blunders  of  the 
St  obvious  description.     Many  of  the  full-page  illustra- 
bns  of   royal  portraits  involve  astounding  confusions 
iveen  persons  belonging  to  widely  different  ages,  that 
ere  current  in  old  works,  and  arc  again  adopted  without 
3tion.     The  work   is   not   the  result  of  painstaking 
^ginal  thought  and  research,  like  those  of  Maspero  and 
Petrie ;    but    Dr    Budge's  wide   reading    and   a   certain 
dogmatising    common-sense    have    enabled  him  to  give 

t account  of   Egyptian   history  which  is  not   without 
ruction  for  the  specialist,  and  should  suit  the  general 
«w  very  well,  especially  if  the  author  will    take  the 
■vise  it  viwefiiVy  for  future  eilitious. 
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It  will  be  recognised  that,  however  grateful  we  mua 
be  to  all  these  able  pioneerH  and  guides,  we  are  far  fron 
having  an  ideal  history  of  Egypt.  The  active  Egyptologist 
are  so  fully  occupied — some  with  administrative  wor 
in  the  formation  and  caro  of  the  national  collections,  othei 
with  excavations,  othei's  again  with  special  researches 
that  they  cannot  undertake  the  arduous  preparatioi 
needed  when  a  sound  general  history  of  ancient  Egyp 
is  to  be  written.  The  archteologist  may  err  radically  fa 
want  of  adequate  kuowledge  of  the  language ;  Hm 
philologist  through  having  no  grasp  of  the  archeology 
and  all  alike,  however  brilliant  or  sound  they  may  ho. 
through  luck  of  general  preparation.  To  write  a  gooi 
history  of  Egypt,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  counti] 
and  of  the  monuments  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  wd 
as  ample  philological  training  and  patienco  in  th| 
collection  and  verification  of  the  written  material,  i 
recognition  of  style  in  antiquities,  and  insight  into  th< 
meaning  of  inscriptions.  Probably  no  one  at  the  presen 
time  combines  all  these  qualifications,  and  as  yet  thegi 
cannot  be  replaced  by  authoritative  infornuition  a 
second  hand.  But  never  was  there  so  much  activit; 
in  Egyptology,  nor  so  many  workers  aiming  at  a  higl 
degree  of  accuracy  in  copies  and  translations  of  inscrip 
tions  and  in  archmological  observation ;  never  wen 
there  so  many  paths  of  investigation  opened  up.  Whei 
the  specialists  have  had  their  say,  and  the  main  point 
are  agreed  upon,  it  will  be  easier  for  the  historian  U 
cover  the  field.  A  few  years  will  probably  see  a  great 
solidification  of  knowledge  on  these  lines. 

Egj^tian   archaeology  has   been   treated  by  Maspeit 
in  a  separate  work,  which  was  translated  into  Englisl 
by  the  late  Amelia  B.  Edwards   in   1887.     The  Englisll 
version,  again,  has  been  revised  and  re-edited,  the  fiftt 
edition  being  issued  in  1902.     It  forma  a  liandy  voluma 
well  illustrated.    Ai'choeology  is  a  wide  term,  but  even  if  i 
be  restricted  to  the  arts  and  crafts,  as  is  the  case  in  thij 
volume,  the  material  for  its  study  in  Egypt  is  abundan 
enough.     For  four  thousand  years  at  least  pagan  Egyp 
produced  works  of  art  in  a  variety  of  raat'erlala.     13* 
art  of  glazing  was  diKccjvered  in  the  prohitJtoric  age.  v 
likely  as  an  accompaniment  of  motal-smetti^ 
the  examples  dating  from  the  early  periods 
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are  is  little  delicacy  of  execution  before  the  rise  of 

the  New  Kingdom.      El  Amanm — the  maguificeut  but 

■hort-Uved  capital  of  the  heretic  king  Akhenateni  who 

attempted  to  abolish  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  for  a  time 

substituted  the  sole  worship  of  the  sun-god — has  yielded 

the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  glazed  ware.     Flinders 

Petrie,  in  his  excavations  near  the  ruins  of  the  palace, 

found  the  site  of  a  factory  where  moulds  abounded  for 

little  pendant  beads  and  buttons  of  the  most  varied  and 

exquisite  forms ;  and  in  many  cases  the  objects  moulded 

could  be  fitted  to  the  matrices  in  which  they  were  made. 

Glass-making  is  not  yet  tiviced  beyond  the  eigbteonth 

dynasty.     A  scene  that  is  very  commonly  sculptured  or 

painted  in  early   tombs  has  long   misled   archseologists. 

A  group  of  men  is  figured  as  seated  round  a  furnace  and 

blowing  through  canes,  on  the  ends  of  which  are  bottle- 

idiaped  objects ;    this   subject    has  very  naturally  been 

5n   to   represent    glass-blowing.      But    archseological 

ploration  has  shown  that  glass-blowing  is  an  art  that 

le  in  first  about  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  emperors  ; 

iriously  to  that,  glass  vessels  were  first  moulded,  and 

if  the  rough  portions  that  had  been  in  contact  with 

mould  wore  intended  to  be  seen,  they  were  ground 

to  a  fine  bright  surface,     A  closer  examination  of  the 

ftucient  scenes  in  question  proves  that  the  men  are  really 

only  blowing  up  the  fire  through  hollow  canes,  the  ends 

of  which   are   protected  from   being   burnt  iiway   by   a 

(hick  mass  of  clay.     Bellows  were  apparently,  like  glass, 

invention    of    the  New    Kingdom.       The    primitive 

Vtb   of    India  or  Central   Africa  is,  in    this   i*espect, 

of  the  Egyptian  in  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms. 

in  the  tomb  pictures  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  we 

i©o  powerful  bellows,  worked  by  hand  or  foot;  and  the 

lltunan  lungs  are  spared  the  task  of  blowing  the  furnace, 

though,  the  goldsmith  softens  his  tiny  wires  and  beads 

md  scraps  of  metal  with  the  help  of  a  blowpipe. 

To  return   to  glass-making — Petrie  found   the  whole 
4i>paratus  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  workman  at  Tell  el 
la — crucibles,  frits,  glass  rods  of  different  coloui's, 
sr,  blue,  white,  yellow,  red,  and  green — i-eady  to  be 
tor  wound  together  in  the  most  varied  combinations, 
ttodance  of   fine  fragments  of  naucers,   bowls, 
nt  shapes,  pomegranates  and  the  \.\V.*i, 
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finger-rings,  scarabs,  and  heart-shaped  pendants.  Wheth 
this  delightful  art  of  glass-making  was  invented  in  Egy 
or  introduced  from  Syria  or  elsewhere,  is  one  of  uuu 
problems  which  await  solution.  Where  glazing  was 
much  employed  one  might  expect  glass  also  to  have  bei 
invented. 

A  chapter  on  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  Egypt  h 
been  added  to  Maspero's  work  by  the  editor  of  the  fif 
English  edition.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  ho 
recent  is  our  knowledge  of  that  period.  But  a  fa 
months  back  a  brilliant  French  exponent  of  architcctoi 
M.  Auguste  Choisy,  published  an  essay  on  the  art  i 
building  in  ancient  Egypt*  which  provides  the  materi 
for  another  chapter  as  important  as  any  in  Petrie 
'  Arelin?ology.'  To  solve  the  problem  how  the  Egyptian 
apparently  destitute  of  nil  but  the  mont  elemental 
mechanical  contrivances,  built  the  pyramids,  conveyfl 
obelisks  and  colossi  weighing  hundreds  of  tons,  and  s 
them  upright  on  their  bases,  set  up  columns  and  la 
huge  architraves  upon  their  capitals  sixty  feet  above  tl 
ground,  is  to  answer  the  question  perhaps  most  freqaol 
in  the  minds  of  intelligent  travellers  of  all  cla^sses  i 
Egypt.  The  solution  provides  a  key  to  the  eugineerii 
mysteries  of  Nineveh,  of  early  Greece,  of  Stonehenge.! 
Camac  in  Brittany,  as  well  as  of  the  great  monuxnen 
of  Central  America ;  and  even  now  it  may  be  of  servi* 
to  the  European  engineer  in  situations  where  labour 
cheap  and  machinery  unattainable. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  how  tl 
Egyptian  builders  worked.  Flinders  Potrie  has  set  dow 
many  excellent  observations  on  individual  cases  tb 
have  come  under  his  notice,  and,  doubtless,  could  tell  i 
much  more  if  he  chose.  Commander  Barber,  of  tl 
U.S.  Navy,  recently  discussed  the  subject  of  the  movi 
Tuent  of  colossi,  and  illustrated  it  to  some  extent  fnx 
raodieeval  and  eastern  sources,  in  a  little  book,  'Ti 
Mechanical  Triumphs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians/  whid 
though  far  from  accurate,  doser^'os  attention  from  tboi 
who  wish  to  get  some  insight  into  the  problems  involve 
But  the  great  clearances  of  rubbish  which  enciunbeit 
the  sites  of  important  Egyptian  temples  have  produced 
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inantity  of  new  evidence ;  and  the  ropaii*&  and  res^tora- 
ions  carried  out  recently,  more  pai*ticularly  those  at 
l^mak,  have  fixed  the  attention  of  M.  Legrain  and  others 
on  these  problems. 

M.  Choisy's  work  is  a  tour  d^  force.     He  appears  to 

have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Egyptian 

trcluBology,  and  very  little  of  the  land  of  Egypt.     But  ho 

most  have  had   the  opportunity  of  examining   certain 

great  brick  walls  and  important   monuments  at  Thebes 

ind  elsewbere.  and  he  has  made  the  best  possible  use  of 

hia  opportunity.     Indeed,  no  man  could  be  bett«r  fitted 

to  attack   the  subject  in  this  way  than  M.  Choisy,  the 

learned  and   highly  original  author  of  the  '  Histoiro  do 

TArchitecture,'  and  of  important  monographH  on  classical 

and  Byzantine  ai-chitectui-e.     His  writing  is  a  marvel  of 

lucidity  and  compactness.    In  137  pages  of  short  terst* 

aentenccH  M.  Choisy  contrives  to  take  the  reader  through 

the  whole  subject,  with  scarcely  a  single  demand  on  any 

Hahnical  acquirements*   and    leaves   him   with   the  im* 

Jrosion   that  ho  is  qualified  to  apply,  without  further 

preparation,  for  the  post  of  architect  to  Cheops  or  Queen 

Hatfihepsut.     But  this  confidence   is   hardly  justifiable, 

ttpecially  when  we   realise   that  M.   Choisy  sometimes 

travels  outside  the  range  of  his  own  observations,  and 

then  may  adopt  a  view  which   is  contradicted  by  the 

facts.     The   theory  of   the  growth   of   the  pyramids  by 

I  successive  envelopes  added  as  long  as  the  king  reigned, 

eon  only  apply,  if  at  all,  in  a  very  few  cases.     The  book 

is  but  a   nucleus,  to  be  supplemented   and  occasionally 

corrected  ;    but,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  M,  Choisy 

has  grasped  the  truth  convincingly  time  after  time,  and 

kas  illuminated  the  subject  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 

so  that  his  book  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 

contributions  to  the  technical  side  of  Egyptian  archieology 

that  has  been  made  of  late  years. 

In  a  tomb  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  at  El  Bersheh  is 
depicted  the  transport  of  a  statue  of  alalwister,  thii-teeii 
robits  high,  upon  a  sledge ;  and  at  Deir  el  Bahari  we 
«ee  an  obeHsk  conveyed  from  the  granite  quarries  of 
Elephantine  to  Thebes  on  a  huge  barge  towed  by  a  fleet 
K  vessels.  These  scenes  afford  a  glimpse  of  Egyptian 
||l^neers  at  work.  It  is  a  characteristic  instance  of 
Cboisy's  extreme  compression  and  neglect  of  details  that 
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hifl  diagi*aiu  of  the  former  shows  the  mouuinent 
dragged  as  a  merely  outlined  block  (in  accordance  wi 
Ilia  theory)  instead  of  a«  a  finished  statue,  which  is 
condition   actually  represented    in    the   picture, 
possibly  tlie  artist  departed  from   the  realities  in  o: 
to  make  his  subject  more  perspicuous ;   but  M.  Chi 
might    have  warned    the  reader  of    the  liberty  tal 
with   the  picture.     He  is  content  to  refer  to  it  as 
peinturc  d'EI  Bors^  *  {^i<')i  giving  no  clue  as  to  where 
reproduction  of   it  can  he  found ;  nor  does  ho  men 
either  the  height  or  the  material  of  the  colossus,  both 
which  are  given  in  the  inscription,*  and  are  of  impo 
in  the  discussion.    Such  defects  are  distinctly  unfo 

Stupendous  as  are  their  achievements,  there  w 
aign  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  any  but  the  aim; 
mechanical  contrivances,  such  as  the  lover,  sledge, 
roller.  The  chariot  was  introduced  little,  if  at  nil, 
the  New  Kingdom ;  and  such  progress  in  invention  as  Ibi 
chariot  wheel  implies  was  not  at  the  disposal  of  th' 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Pulleys  were  first  in 
duced  into  Egyptian  building  probably  in  the  Ro 
period.  M.  Legrain  has  lately  discovered  the  use  of 
peculiar  wooden  cradle  or  rocker,  models  of  which  w 
laid  in  the  foundation  deposits  of  Queen  Hatshtfpsut  a1 
Deir  el  Bahari.  By  first  tilting  and  then  returning  it  oa 
to  a  sleeper,  the  rocker  could  be  made  to  rise  step  by  step, 
carrying  with  it  a  block  of  stone,  up  to  several  ton 
weight,  laid  on  the  top ;  a  finn  platform  was,  of  course 
built  up  for  the  rocker  by  additional  sleepers  aft«r  eacl 
rise.  The  leverage  required  for  this  operation  was  qaih 
smalL  Each  rise  from  sleeper  to  sleeper  would  bo  of  t 
few  inches  only ;  but  at  about  five  feet,  if  not  before,  tin 
workmen  would  require  a  fresh  footing  for  themselvea 
The  platform  of  sleepers  also  would  then  reach  a  heigh 
that  might  risk  collapse ;  the  rocker  was  therefore  draggec 
forward  on  to  a  step.  The  remains  of  a  rubble  or  brid 
ascent,  which  w^as  in  use  when  the  unfinished  wcsten 
pylon  of  Kai*nak  was  abandoned  by  the  builders,  still  shoi 
steps  about  five  feet  high.  Evidently  the  rockoi's  may  b 
identified  with  Herodotus'  ^ujj^aval  ^Xxov  ppa-)(itov  TreTroc iJ^icmi 


*  Tfae  entire  Bceno  i»  reproduced  in  *  The  Tomb  of  Tohutibotep  At 
Beraheh/  by  P.  E.  Newberry  and  G,  W,  Fnwer,  publUhcd  by  the 
JSxpIoratton  Fund, 
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which  the  stoues  of  the  Great  Pyramid  were  raised  fi'om 

to  stage.     The  great  architraves  and  monuments  of 

raloesal  size  required  different  handling;  they  were  raised 

by  multitudes   of    levers    simultaneously  applied,   then 

fMcked  and  levered  again  eoutinually  until  the  required 

Ugfat  -waa  reached.     Inclined  planes  and  staix-ways  were 

ttpnstructed  on  an  immense  scale  for  dragging,  levering, 

u>d  rocking.     The  interior  of  the  great  temples  seldom 

fsve  space  for  separate  stairways  or  ramps  by  which  the 

itcmea  could  ho  raised  to  the  tops  of  walls  and  columns ; 

the  necessary  height  was  therefore  reached  from  outside, 

wtile  the   interior  space  was   filled  as  a  sohd   platform 

of  rubbish,  riKing  with   the  stages  of  the   buildmg  and 

■ying  it ;    until   finally  the   temporary'  structure   and 

rubbish  were  cleared  away  from  the  stones,  and  the 

ipleted  work  stood  out  in  monumental  grandeur. 

Choi^y   shows    how   an   enormous   obelisk    could  be 

horizontally  until    it    rested  over   its   intended 

on  a  liigh  bank  of  rubbish,  and  then  supported  while 

tbe  rubbish  bentwvth  was  cleared  away,  giving  room  for 

it  to  be  swHing  on  its  centre  to  the  vertical  and  adjusted 

■ith  nicety,  and  without  risk  of  injury,  to  its  base.     For 

tlw  final  adjustment  of  all  great  blocks  and  monuments  a 

DOfit  ingenious  and  yet  most  simple  use  of  sandlvigs  of 

two  sizes   is  postulated,    and   actual  evidence   of    their 

employment    adduced.      We   have  not  space  to    detail 

Cboisy'fl  brilliant  theory,  most  creditable  to  the  Egyptian 

lltrttigence,  explaining  the  undulating  courses  and  other 

pwilmg   features   of  the  vast  brick  euclosui'e  walls  of 

lortreases,   cities,   and   temples,   or    the    effects    of    the 

parsimony  in  scaffolding  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood, 

cr  his  exposition  of  the  brick  arches  and  vaultings  ;  but  if 

rtwMn  few  jmragraphs  induce  our  readers  to  go  to  Choisy's 

waA  ^re  think  that  they  will  be  grateful  to  us. 

It  IS  obvious  that  Egyptian  archieology  is  to  be  studied 

only   in    the    actual    surviving   examples,   whether 

gs,  monuments,  or  small  antiquities  of  all  kinds, 

also  in  the  depictions  of  the  scenes,  and — scarcely 

important — in  the  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  writing 

ML     Here  we  have  thousands  of  tiny  pictures  of  human 

igs  in  various   attitudes   or   holding   various  instru- 

its.  of  animals  and  birds  of  the  country,  of  buildings, 

symbolic  staves,  luusicol  instz*umeuts,  and.  ViUaX. 
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not.  Muuy  of  these,  when  their  form  aud  ineoniug  ui 
properly  ascertained,  are  very  instructive ;  but,  even  i 
elaborately  executed  inscriptions,  they  are  generally  con 
veutioualiaed,  for  the  8ake  of  neatness,  simplicity,  an 
symmotrj',  to  a  degT'eo  that  makes  them  of  leiss  v*Uue  thai 
the  corresponding  figures  more  freely  drawn  in  8cenei 
To  trace  the  connexion  between  a  hiei-oglyph-pictur 
and  the  idea  or  word  or  sound  which  it  conveys  is  oft« 
interesting  and  suggestive ;  but  the  matter  requires  mue 
further  investigation  in  the  more  difficult  and  mor 
interesting  cases  in  order  to  decide  between  alternativi 
explanations.  While  the  excavator  works  with  his  Hpad 
and  notebook,  the  copyist  has  before  him  a  task  no  lea 
important  in  putting  on  recortl,  in  true  facsimile.  tl« 
sculptures  and  paintings  that  are  liable  to  perish  frou 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  or  to  tlie  greed  of  native  aoi 
foreigner  in  search  of  tit-bits  for  collections.  Severn 
memoirs  are  published  annually,  chiefly  by  Kngliil 
workers,  containing  nothing  but  the  records  of  systematii 
excavation  and  copying.  From  such  memoirs  archa?olog] 
must  bo  built  up,  even  more  than  from  the  collections  ii 
museums  and  the  monuments  in  place. 

The  piety  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  characterisdl 
that  struck  the  Greeks  aud  Honians  most  forcibly ;  thi 
grotesque  forms  which  it  took  gave  rise  to  much  scoffin 
amongst  the  wits,  and  the  religious  fervour  of  the  pagan 
found  a  worthy  soquul  in  the  austerities  of  the  Chriitiai 
anchorites.  Yet  devotion  to  the  gods  was,  perhaps,  no 
u  permanent  feature  of  the  Egyptian  rharact<?r ;  or,  if  I 
became  so,  it  took  a  long  time  to  develope.  During  the  01 
Kingdom  we  find  the  care  of  the  tombs  occupying  mac 
time  and  attention  ;  but  the  figures  of  the  gods  seem  to  b 
confined  to  the  temple  sculptures.  The  scenes  in  the  toml 
are  of  a  worldly  character,  depicting  the  daily  life  of  tli 
deceased  as  superintending  or  contemplating  the  task 
of  the  peasants  in  agriculture,  boat-making,  wpjivioi 
carpentering,  and  the  like.  It  is  suspected,  however,  tha 
the  figuring  of  these  scenes  was  intended  to  enable  th 
dead  man  to  re-enact  them  again  and  again,  so  that  h 
life  after  death  would  be  the  perpetual  recurrence  < 
situations  in  which  he  took  a  leading  place  with  plea^ 
during  hig  life  on  earth.    This  explanation  appear* 


but,  whether  it  be  correct  or  not,  the  scenes  repre- 
ited  are  altogether  earthly.  Texts  mscribed  on  the 
coflBns  and  in  certain  chambers  give  a  rather  more 
apiiitual  view,  but  are  mostly  spells  to  preserve  body 
and  soul  from  attacks,  and  to  make  the  latter  perfect 
in  the  train  of  the  sun-god  in  the  sky  or  of  Osiris  in 
the  under-world ;  thus  the  whole  range  of  the  universe 
warn  to  be  laid  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dead. 

Under  the  New  Kingdom  we  find  large  sections  of  the 
tomb  decorations  devoted  to  scenes  of  a  purely  religious 
character,  and  to  funerary  ritual  By  the  time  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty  such  alone  are  admitted  in  the 
tombs,  with  only  very  rare  exceptions.  The  body  is  at 
the  same  time  covered  with  amidets  in  gold,  hard  stone, 
or  other  materials,  consisting  of  figures  of  deities,  scarabs, 
and  aacred  emblems  of  many  varieties.  We  can  hardly 
expect,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  really 
nmefa  superstition  and  belief  in  their  efficacy,  or  only  a 
feeling  that  what  was  customary,  or  had  been  promul- 
gated under  the  sanction  of  the  priests,  was  still  worth 
ig.  Certain  it  is  that,  at  all  periods,  the  magic  texts  are 
carelessly  copied,  so  that  passages  are  constantly  met 
'which  are  quite  unintelligible  until  all  the  variant 
are  compared — and  this,  too,  when  the  accom- 
paniments are  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly  descrip- 
tion. Such  carelessness  in  matters  of  religion  does  not 
imply  much  confidence  in  the  efficticy  of  its  practices. 

The  older  documents  of  Egypt,  so  far  as  we  know 
them,  represent  the  gods  as  beings  to  be  worked  upon  by 
magic,  but  seldom  treat  the  subject  with  much  fervour. 
Adorations  and  hymnH  are  scarcely  to  be  found  before 
tlie  New  Kingdom,  The  gods  seem  to  be  regarded  as 
beings  apart  from  humanity,  who,  however,  can  greatly 
inflaence  the  fortunes  of  human  beings,  especially  after 
dttth.  Thejo  was  magic  also  for  disease,  an<l  for  pro- 
raring  love,  and  for  other  affairs  of  life;  and  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  for  safety  and  victory  are  recorded  in  a  few 
tare  instances.  But  the  most  remarkable  hymn  of  praise 
tnd  thanksgiving  known  from  the  Middle  Kingdom  is 
iddressed,  not  to  a  divinity,  but  to  the  king,  who.  indeed, 
nm  looked  upon  as  divine  in  his  ofiice,  and  as  a  kind  of 
-ing  mediator  between  God  and  man.  Hymna  to  the 
_iii\*initic8  at  that  period  are  rare  and  brief,  and  be\oxv% 
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probably  to  quite  tho  end  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  With 
tihe  New  Kingdom  we  find  evidence  of  a  more  fervent 
religious  feeling ;  hymns  to  Osiris,  the  god  of  tho  dead» 
to  Re,  the  sun-god,  to  Hapi  of  the  Nile,  uud  other  g^reat 
gods  and  goddesses  are  common  enough. 

It  appears  that  the  beneficent  and  wonderful  power  of 
fJie  sun  especially  di*ow  the  adoration  of  the  Egyptians, 
No  other  object  of  worship  was  so  obvious  and  so  potent. 
The  Sim  reigned  everywhere ;  even  when  the  Egjrptiau 
pnsHod  fhr  from  the  Nile  into  Syria,  or  upon  the  sen, 
where  his  other  gods  would  seem  powerless  and  out  of 
place,  the  sun  still  reigned  in  the  heavens :  and  the  fact 
that  the  sun's  reign  was  somewhat  less  bi*illiunt  elsewliere 
than  in  Egypt  would  only  confirm  his  belief  that  his  own 
country  enjoyed  the  special  favour  and  protection  of  the 
god.  In  other  lands,  to  be  sure,  though  often  obscoreii 
by  cloud  and  storm,  he  still  ruled  high  above  them  all, 
and  was  unchanged  when  they  passed  away.  Thus  the 
sun  came  to  bo  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
mightiest  gods  of  Egypt. 

But  the  conquering  Pharaohs  were  not  prepai*ed  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  and  directly  to  the  sun-god, 
Re  of  Heliopoh.s,  in  tho  north.  They  htui  gained  power 
in  theu-  own  southei-n  land  under  the  favour  and  protac* 
tion  of  their  city-god.  Anion  of  Thebes  ;  and  the  wealthy 
priesthood  of  the  capiUiI  found  a  convenient  way  of 
making  Amon  a  world-god  by  identifying  him  with  Be, 
tho  sun.  Thus  the  king  acknowledged  Amon  as  accom- 
panying and  watching  over  hini  in  his  most  distant 
journeys  undei-  tho  form  of  Amon-Re.  This  assimilation 
took  place  first  in  the  Middle  Kingdom;  and  'Amon-Re, 
king  of  the  go^ls,'  was  the  favourite  and  mightiest  form 
of  the  national  god  throughout  the  long  period  during 
which  Thebes  was  the  capital  of  Egypt,  with  only  one 
break  of  about  twenty  years,  Amenhotop  IV,  descendant 
of  the  line  of  conquerors  of  tho  eighteenth  dynasty,  was 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Hie  mother  may  have  in- 
fluenced his  opinions ;  at  any  rate  she  was  highly  honoured 
by  her  husband,  Amenhotcp  HI,  and  her  son.  The  latter* 
inheriting  an  empire  in  Syria,  was  something  of  a  cosmo- 
politan and  n  philosopher.  He  must  have  seen  tho  endleas 
eonfiwionft  and  contradictions  of  Egyptian  beliefs,  and 
probably  recognised  the  teudency  to  tack  local  creeds  on 
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lO  worship  of  the  suu.  Early  iu  his  roigu  he  soeius 
have  intended  to  exalt  to  the  first  place  the  Egyptiau 
sun-god,  Re,  under  one  of  his  titles,  *  Horud  in  the  horizon.' 
He  began  a  temple  at  Thebes  to  this  selected  avatar  of  the 
deity,  but  seems  to  have  allowed  other  cults  to  continue 
for  a  while  in  full  vigour.  In  his  sixth  year  he  dropped 
oU  the  conventions  of  the  old  religion  ;  he  now  called  the 
ant-god  Aten,  this  having  been  a  solar  name  of  no  religious 
import  pre\'iously,  and  he  abolished  utterly  the  worship 
of  Amon  at  Thebes,  erasing  the  very  name  of  that  god 
from  the  monuments. 

He  did  not  proceed  quite  so  violently  against  other 
deities,  but  very  probably  suppressed  their  worship.  For 
his  own  name,  Amenhotep,  meaning  'Amon  is  satisfied,* 

»iie  substituted  the  very  descriptive  term  Akhenaten, 
^devoted  to  Aten/  and  abandoning  Thebes,  which  was 
^Uuted  by  so  many  years  of  Amon-worship,  founded 
ft  new  capital  on  a  virgin  site  at  the  modem  EI  Amama, 
in  a  broad  sandy  plain  fronted  by  the  river  and  backed 
by  cliffs.  Hero  quickly  rose  a  splendid  palace,  one  or 
aore  temples  of  Aten,  and  the  villas  of  wealthy  courtiers, 
iri&b  ofiices  of  the  £ulininistration  and  dwellings  for  arti- 
ficers of  every  kind ;  while  gardens  were  laid  out,  kiosks 
built,  trees  planted,  and  ornamental  ponds  dug  for  lotuses 
ud  fish.  The  rock-cut  tombs  of  the  courtiers  at  Kl 
Amama  are  full  of  representations  of  the  Aten  disk,  its 
mys  ending  in  hands  which  accept  the  offerings  and 
blev  the  royal  family.  The  king  ajipears  as  the  prophet 
«ad  leader  in  the  worship  of  the  Aten,  accompanied  by 
the  queen  and  his  daughters.  Hymns  to  the  sun  are  in- 
flcribed  in  the  tombs ;  but  to  the  king,  the  son  of  the  Sun, 
is  given  a  position  of  only  less  importance  than  that  of 
tbe  god  himself. 

So  long  as  King  Akhenaten  lived,  and  for  a  few 
)rears  afterwards,  this  monotheism  held  sway,  upheld  by 
die  royal  power  as  established  in  its  brand-new  capital, 
Wi  repognant  to  the  ideas  and  interests  of  the  popula- 
Ibn,  at  least  in  every  traditional  centre  of  religion. 
Then,  enlightened  and  genuine  as  it  was,  it  fell ;  it  had 
ptrwcuted  Amon,  and  now  in  its  turn  it  was  utterly 
ifoted  out-,  the  king's  figures  and  cartouches  being  de- 
ed on  the  monuments,  as  well  as  the  figures  and 
jB  of  the  Aten  ;  and  Amon  was  Bubstituted  for  A.teu 
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in  the  name  of  the  king's  surviving  daughter,  now  H 
queen.  The  magnificent  city  known  as  AkhetateOi 
*  horizon  of  the  sun/  was  abandoned  entirely ;  Thebefl 
recovered  its  former  brilliancy ;  and  the  old  religion 
resumed  its  wonted  sway.  Whether  the  heresy  left 
any  permanent  mark  upon  Egyptian  religion  is  not 
certain,  for  though  solar  hymns  henceforth  are  much 
more  prominent  than  they  ever  were  before  the  heresy 
began,  the  tendency  must  have  been  present  before 
Amenhotcp  IV  broke  out  into  his  niiignificent  mono- 
theism. The  priesthood  abominated  any  such  radical 
change ;  the  common  people  were  not  ready  for  it ;  and 
its  brief  supremacy  may  have  left  the  development  of 
their  religion  almost  if  not  quite  untouched.  In  n 
moment  the  realism  of  Akhenaten*s  worship  of  the  sun 
diBappeared,  and  a  fantAstic  and  dreary  mythology  again 
held  sway. 

The  cult  of  animals  is  a  notable  feature  of  tba 
Egyptian  religion.  It  was  not  altogether  foreign  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  yot  its  practice  in  Egypt  struck 
Herodotus  and  the  Hellenistic  writers  as  something 
quite  exceptional.  The  bull,  Apis,  was  a  god  at  whose 
advent  the  whole  land  rejoiced ;  and  at  his  death  it  wa* 
plunged  into  inourniug.  It  is  represented  that  every 
individual  of  the  different  sacred  species  of  animals  was 
sacred.  At  its  death  it  was  ceremoniously  buried ;  if  in-- 
tentioually  slain,  the  penalty  was  death  ;  if  unintention 
ally,  the  punishment  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  priest*. 
There  is  every  appearance  of  the  reverence  for  animaliJ 
having  increased  vastly  in  verj'  late  times.  But  many 
species  apparently  received  no  worship  at  any  time.  i)t 
these,  the  catnel  was  of  very  lato  introduction,  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century  B.C. ;  the  horse 
seems  to  have  been  first  employed  in  Egypt  about 
1000  B.C.;  the  ass,  however,  was  employed  in  thousanrls 
from  the  most  remote  time  as  the  one  beast  of  burdeu 
and  yet  was  never  worshipped.  It  may  bo  said  that  an 
animal  that  was  habitual^  urged  on  by  blows  could 
hardly  become  an  object  of  reverence.  But  in  early 
times  probably  only  one  individual  of  a  species  was  re 
ceived  as  an  embodiment  of  the  deity  representative  « 
the  powers  of  that  species ;  and  a  fine  spirited  ass  had 
^ood  ti  right  to  be  adored  as  a  jackal  or  a  Bhrewmoa.'*^ 
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The  abscuce  of  this  notable  and  useful  bea^^t  from  tho  list 
of  sacred  animals  iH  thoreforo  a  fact  of  ^eat  interest. 
How  far  tho  cat  and  dog  were  sacred  in  early  times 
ia  quite  obscure.  Multitudes  of  thoir  mummies  have 
been  found,  dating  back  a  few  centurioa  B.C.  In  earlier 
days  it  18  probable  that  the  wild  jackal  or  the  fox  and 
the  lioness  or  leopard  were  the  solo  ij'pes  of  Anubis  and 
Babastis.  But  the  *  patient  ox '  and  the  ram^  at  any  rate, 
were  worshipped. 

Prayers  are  frequent  on  the  monuments  from  the  New 
Kingdom  onwards;  in  earlier  times  magic  takes  their  place. 
Oose  and  personal  devotion  to  a  particular  deity  seems 
to  be  a  comparatively  moderate  development.  It  often 
ied  to  such  extravagance  of  language  as  to  give  the  wor- 
shipper, for  tho  time  at  any  rate,  tho  attitude  of  a  mono- 
theist,  seeing  in  bis  god  tho  originator  and  upholder  of 
all  things.  Some  writers  have  held  that  the  Egyptian 
Livligion  grew  out  of  an  original  monotheism,  and  that, 
rfor  tlie  inner  circle,  monotheism  was  the  recognised  basis 
of  religion.  The  origins  of  Egyptian  religion  still  ncccl 
much  investigation,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  research  will 
lend  to  the  discovery  of  primitive  monotheism.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  monotheistic  feeling  is  N'isible  outside  the 
formal  religion.  The  didactic  papyri  of  proverbs  and 
morality,  such  as  the  'Instructions  of  Ptahhotep,'  prac- 
tically never  cite  a  deity  by  name,  but  refer  instead  to 
Xater  (*  god ').  This  might  be  in  order  that  the  obser\-a- 
lioDs  should  have  universal  application  whatever  deity 
was  worshipped  by  tho  reader  of  the  work ;  but,  however 
we  try  to  interpret  tho  term,  whether  as  *God'  or  as  *  a 
god,*  it  is  invariably  in  the  singular,  and  implies  at  least 
an  underlying  feeling  that,  contrary  to  the  temple  doc- 
trinefi,  tho  essential  attributes  of  divinity  were  alike  for 
all  god«i. 

Of  the  myths  of  the  Egyptian  gods  we  know  vei-y 
little.  There  is  an  abundance  of  mythological  references 
in  tho  reUj^ious  texts ;  and  Plutarch's  account  of  Isis  and 
0-iiri»  httd  given  tho  clue  to  very  many  of  thom,  although 
it  is  clear  that  his  myth  is  but  one  of  several  widely 
l/iiflfering  varieties  that  existed  alongside  each  other  as 
lio  growth  of  ages.  About  other  gods  wo  gather  myths 
it  slowly  ;  nor  must  we  expect  to  reconstruct  consistent 
■ies  about  one  god  after  another,  fpr  myths  qulcVly 
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change,  nro  hnlf  alwindoned  or  newly  threaded  togrether 
but  Home  fetitures  once  acquired  are  apt  to  be  perman^ut^, 
and  an  intelligible  collection  of  these  would  be  a  boon. 

The  ritual  of  the  temples  has  lat<>ly  been  the  subject 
of  a  special  nkomoir  by  a  French  Ej^yptologist,  on  the 
strength  of  texts  from  Thebes,  Abydos,  and  other  centres 
of  religion.  There  is  much  sameness  about  them  all ; 
they  oonfiist  of  dreary  formalities,  and  words  to  be  spoken 
at  the  different  acts  of  the  priest  when  ho  doily  opens 
the  temple,  approaches  the  shrine,  offers  incense  to  the 
deity  and  again  withdraw^s.  He  coaxes  or  adjures  the 
door  of  the  shrine,  the  bolt,  the  lamp,  the  wick,  aud  the 
flame,  with  almost  as  much  formality  as  the  deity  himself. 
Some  short  hymiis  are  interspersed,  adding  a  touch  of 
life  and  reason,  but  most  of  the  language  used  is  highly 
mystic.  The  mode  of  sacrifice  in  the  temples  is  described 
with  minuteness  by  Herodotus,  who.  among  other  things. 
says  that  the  head  of  the  victun  was  cut  off,  and  all  evil 
that  might  be  abotit  to  fall  on  the  sacrificer  was  laid 
upon  it;  the  head  was  then  cast  into  the  river,  unless  it 
could  be  sold  to  some  profane  Greek ;  and  Herodotw 
adds  that  no  Egyptian  would  eat  the  head  of  any  animal 
This  may  be  true  of  Herodotus  s  day,  but  there  is  eveiy 
sign,  in  the  sculptures  of  tombs  and  temples,  that  the 
head  was  a  tit-bit  for  gods,  ancestors,  and  men  alike  in 
earlier  times.  The  victims,  according  to  Herodotus,  wore 
burnt,  and  there  are  clear  signs  in  the  lato  texts  of  tho 
prevalence  of  burnt  offerings,  while  we  have  no  evidence 
whatever  of  them  from  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms 
beyond  the  offering  of  incense. 

Sevei'al  books  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
tho  Egyptian  religion.  I*i*ofes8or  Maspero  has  published 
some  admirable  though  rapid  studies  of  special  groups  of 
texts  in  reviews  of  publications.  The  material  is  immensCf 
especially  in  the  way  of  the  traditional  texts,  which  dat« 
from  a  remote  ago  and  have  come  down  to  us  chiefly  in 
very  bad  copies.  Tho  earliest  known  are  contained  in 
tho  pyramids.  Discoveries  of  sarcophagi  of  the  end  of 
tho  Old  Kingdom  and  of  the  Middlo  Kingdom  are  daily 
adding  to  the  bulk;  the  Book  of  the  Dead  is  derived  inl 
part  from  this  series,  largely  supplemented  in  tho  oight- 
eonth  dynasty  and  later.  Much  is  still  quite  untranslatable, 
and  little  has  as  yet  been  really  interpreted.    There 
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field  horo  for  invcsti^ntion.  Meanwhile  there  in 
plenty  of  detail  known  in  certain  directions  as  to  the 
DameK  and  forms  of  the  deities,  and  many  text.s  havo 
&n  published  in  8uch  a  vray  as  to  afford  grounds  for 
leral  Anews  upon  them.  Henoe  we  have  works  like 
Wiedemann's  '  Keligion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians/  which 
boon  translated  into  English  ;  I*rofes8or  SayceV 
ford  lectures ;  and  Dr  Budge's  two  large  volumes  about 
Egyptian  gods.  Such  an  abimdance  of  books  of  a 
pular  kind  is  a  sign  of  the  interest  which  the  public 
ken  in  Egyptology. 

To  Professor  Sayce  we  look  for  views  and  suggestions 
fcher    than   for  collections    of    facts.     Of    his    GifFord 
ares,  delivore<l  in  1902,  one  half  w*is  devoted  to  the 
Hgion  of  Aiicient  Eg>'pt,  the  other  half  to  the  religion 
[the  Babylonians.     They  now  form  a  most  readable  and 
eresting  volume.     The  importance  of  these  studies  as 
pU8tr-ating  the  growth  of  religion  and  religious  feeling, 
the    connexion   of   religion   with   moraUty,   is   well 
Dugbt  out.     Professor  Sayce  warns  uh  of  the  extreme 
Scalty  of  getting  iit  the  re^l  beliefs  which  underlie  the 
^rds  and  formulas  of  ritual,  or  exist  in  the  minds  of  a 
Dpie  in  spite  of  them;  but  he  perhaps  hardly  realises 
!  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  Egyptologists 
translating  the  religious  texts.     These   texts  are  ft 
(obscnrities  and  corruptions;  and,  even  when  thoy  arol 
iightforvvard  and  easy  in  the  light  of  the  latest  gram-- 
atical  discoveries  or  of  special  research,  they  are  oftei 
tirely  misrepresented  in  the  current  translations.    ProbWJ 
ily  the  same  is  the  case  in  regard  to  Babylonian  religious 
ttfi,  which  the  author  admits  to  have  been  little  studied  J 
I  yet.     The  consequence,   however,  is  that,   though   a*j 
cialist  juay  approve   of  the  spirit   of   the   book,  andi 
joy  the  pifiurosqui^  presentment  of  the  subject  offered' 
I*rofessor  Sayce,  there  are  few  st^ttements  to  which  he 
can  give  his  xmqualified  assent,  and  there  are  multitudes 
from  which   he   would   dissent  entirely.     The   hymn   to 
the   Nile,   of   which  a   supposed  rendering  is  given   on»i 
X  HI.  is  practically  untranslatable.     Its  subject  is  easily*  I 
•ecogniaed,  and  the  class  of  laudatory  sentences  of  whicUrl 
t  is  composed  is  clear  enough;   but  few  of  them  yield 
i  definite  meaning  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  text. 
The  careless  treatment  of  Egyptian  words  and  names 
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by  those  who  profess  Egyptology  has  led  the  author  into 
pitfalls.     The  goddess  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  south 
country  was  Nekhebt ;  in  the  book  she  is  called  Nekheb; 
but  this  is  really  the  name  of  her  city,  now  El  Kab,  on  th« 
east  bank,  from  whioh  the  goddess's  name,  meaning  '  she 
of  Nekheb,'  is  derived.  In  his  general  discussion  of  the  godu 
Professor  Sayce  fails   to  note  instances   in  which  their 
ancient  names  are  taken  from  localities,  although  they 
must  have  an  important  bearing  on  their  land  of  origin 
and  primitive  character.     Besides  the  vulture-goddess  of 
Nekheb,  we  know  well  enough  the '  god  of  Behedt'  (Edf  u)« 
the  sun  with  vulture  wings  so  often  seen  on  the  porticoes 
of   temples;    Thoth   or  Thoout  means   simply   *him  of 
Thut,'  the  district  round  Hermopolis  in  the  Delta.     Ho  is 
sometimes  an  ibis,  less  frequently,  and  perhaps  later,  an 
ape.     The   relationship  of   the  two  forms  of  Thoth  still 
remains  to  be  investigated,  but  double   forms  are  con- 
stantly met  with  in   Egyptian  mythology.     A  leas  cele- 
brated name,  but  oven  more  important  mythologically 
as  belonging  to  a  deity  of  human  form,  is  the '  god  of 
Anzet/  Anzet  being  the  marshy  district  of  Busiris  in  the 
Delta.     He  was  figured  as  a  king  holding  the  emblems  of 
earthly  sovereignty  and  wearing  a  peculiar  head-dress, 
which  perhaps  denotes  fecundity ;  and  he  is  almost  cer- 
tainly Osiris. 

In  discussing  the  Egyptian  word  and  symbolism  for 
*  god,*  Professor  Sayce  mentions  only  one  hieroglyph,  tho 
well-known  sign  which  in  outline  resembles  an  axe,  but 
in  detail  is  a  roll  of  cloth.  Professor  Sayce  takes  the  view- 
that  it  is  an  axe-fetish,  sometimes  (why  sometimes?) 
wrapped  in  linen.  It  is  easy  to  interpret  the  pictoro 
differently  ;  and  as  yet  wo  have  no  other  indication  of  an 
axe  being  sacred  in  Egypt.  Although  this  sign  spelled 
the  words  •  divine,'  '  god,'  etc.  (root  NTR)^  from  the  re- 
motest times,  there  is  evidence  that,  whatever  it  repre- 
sented pictorially,  it  obtained  its  power  of  symbolising 
divinity  (apart  fronx  spelling  the  NTH  group  of  words) 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  Two  signs  which  sym- 
bolise di-vinity,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Old  Kingdom  are,  (1)  a  hawk  upon  lie  percht 
i.e.  tho  tame  sacred  hawk  of  the  temple,  and  (2)  a  maii 
wrapped  in  a  robe  and  with  a  peculiar  pointed  beard,> 
poaaihly  jQguring  an  ancestor  of  the  prehistoric  times* 
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Neither  of  these  remarkable  signs  in  nientioiicd  in  tho 
FIkkjIc  In  theae  lectureB  we  have  the  theories  of  tho  foreign 
derivation  of  many  of  the  earliest  known  deities  strongly 
reiterated.  To  identify  Hathor,  a  goddess  of  beauty  and 
love»  with  Istar  is  enticing,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
Bt  present.  Yet  it  seems  the  most  probable  identification 
yet  brought  forward. 

In  a  chapter  on  tho  sacred  books  of  Egypt,  Professor 
Sayce  supplies  an  analysis  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Dead/ 
b  which  he  endeavours  to  give  some  indication  of  its 
composito  character  as  contivining  elements  from  different 
sdiools,  the  predominating  element  being  Osiris-worship 
combined  with  doctrines  from  Heliopolitan  sun-worship, 
and  others  derived  from  the  Hermopolite  and  Momphito 
schools.  The  *  popular  religion  '  he  illustrates  chiefly  from 
much-garbled  myths,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  people  rather  than  to  have  arisen  from 
the  people. 

Each  year  brings  fresh  evidence  on  which  new  views 
and  theories  can  be  built.     These  are  often   interesting 
and  may  possess  some  elements  of  stability ;   but  they 
remain  only  views  and  theories,  held  by  some  few  bold 
spirits,  venturous  enough  to  theorise  or  to  hold  definite 
opinions.     But  to  make  any  substantial  advance  requires 
painstaking  special  research  and  division  of  labour.     If 
the  copious   texts  of  the    Pyramids  were  retrfimslated 
and  thoroughly  discussed  by  one  competent  scholar — for 
inatance,  by  Professor  Sethe  of  Gtittingen — and  if  another 
were  to  undertake  those  upon  the  cofhns  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  which  contain  many  chapters  of  the  *  Book  of 
the  Dead,'  it  would  then  be  possible  to  do  serious  work 
on  the  celebrated  'Book   of   the   Dead'  itself,  with   its 
pByofaoetasia,  its  Negative  Confession,  and  other  notable 
ooDoeptions,  tracing  some  of  its   origins  in   the  earlier 
texts,  its  irregular   growth  in   the  New   Kingdom,  and 
the  final  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  chapters  in 
ftxed   order  at  or  about  the   time  of   the   twenty-sixth 
dynasty;    finally,  such  parts  of  the  book  as  are  intel- 
ligible   in    the    copies    might    be    definitely    translated. 
Bat  years  of  hard  work  by  good  scholars  are  required 
for  all   this.     Tho  work   hitherto  done  on  tho  *Book  of 
the  Dead/  from  Champoilion's  day  onward,  though  fruit- 
fnl,  hag  been  only  of  the  nature  of  preliminary  skimusb.- 
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ing.  Professor  Na\'illo'8  collection  of  the  toxU  of  tho  No 
Kingdom  being  by  far  the  most  substantial  contributi 
to  its  study. 

Dr  Budge  has  recently  published  two  large  voluiui 
on  the  Eg>'ptian  gods  with  the  sub-title  *  Studies  ii 
Egyptian  Mythology.'  The  latter  secina  to  promise  aq 
attempt  to  advance  the  subject  for  specialists.  To  D^ 
Budge,  as  keeper  of  the  Department  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  vin  should  b6 
justified  in  looking  for  original  studies  of  great  valufl^ 
based  on  the  great  national  collections  placed  in  hia 
charge.  But  his  enormous  range  of  acquiromouts,  ifc 
must  be  confessed,  seems  to  leave  him  satisfied  with  a 
very  moderate  though  wide  acquaintance  yvith  Egyptian; 
and»  while  works  from  his  pen  succeed  each  other  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  they  show  little  sign  of  the  patience 
and  reserve  that  are  required  to  make  them  permanently 
useful.  They  may  be  very  serviceable  for  the  moment  to 
the  general  public,  and  useful  t-o  scholars  as  rough  indexes 
of  material ;  but  they  will  be  cast  aside  the  nioiiient  tlie 
same  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  more  serious  vein.  \f& 
fear  that  'the  Gods  of  the  Egyptians'  is  no  exception. 

These  volumes  are  large  and  handsome,  but  tho  con- 
tents are  very  disappointing,  considering  the  high  position 
of  the  author.  They  are,  doubtless,  far  beyond  the  power* 
of  an  ordinary  compiler.  A  vast  mass  of  infonnation  it 
accumidated  round  the  siibject  of  Egj'ptian  religious  con- 
ceptions a,nd  the  names  of  the  indi\'idual  deities ;  but  a 
glance  at  the  translations,  which  Dr  Budge  has  the  coui'agot 
to  set  alongside  the  original  hieroglyphics,  is  enough  to' 
show  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  present 
work  in  detail.  The  publisher's  circular  drew  attention^ 
to  the  colom^ed  illustrations — '  about  one  hundred  plates, 
each  of  which  is  printed  in  eleven  colours.'  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  valuable  contributions  to  science;  and 
the  high  price  of  the  book  might  well  have  been  justified. 
But  the  illustrations  are  evidently  only  for  the  use  of 
those  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  typical  forms 
of  Egyptian  deities.  Some  few  are  good,  and  are  easily 
recognised  as  taken  from  the  splendid  papyrus  of  Anyi 
the  only  fault  to  find  with  them  being  that  they  are  some* 
what  hackneyed ;  others  are  from  rough  outlines  in 
Lanzone's  dictionary,  hero  decked  to  taste  in  a  reoll} 
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pamful  gaudincss  of  *  eleven  colours';  others,  wo  are 
informod  in  the  prefaooi  are  copied  from  prtpyri  and 
cofflus  in  the  British  Museum.  But  in  no  indi^-idual  case 
\s  the  source  or  age  of  the  jncture  stated  ;  many  are  ugly 
ill  pose  and  un-Kgyptian  or  strangely  base  in  fe^iture. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  English 
renders,  probably  even  English  scholars,  will  be  glad  to 
have  this  detailed  account  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  pro- 
fusely illuBtrated  as  it  is.  There  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, oven  abroad,  bo  full  an  account  of  the  facte 
iworded  in  the  pictures  and  the  text«.  Lanzone's 
'Dizionario  di  Mitologia  Egizia '  was  compiled  before 
the  religious  writings  of  the  Old  Kingdom  had  l>een  at 
all  put  under  contribution ;  and  the  amount  of  material 
snbsequi'ntly  collected  is  protligious.  Dr  Budge  shows 
lihnself  able  to  cope  with  a  large  part  of  the  new  texts 
in  a  summary  way ;  and  the  critic  can  only  ■wish  that 
mch  remarkable  talents  and  industry  had  produced  work 
of  greater  precision.  The  full  index  will  greatly  facili- 
tate reference  to  the  IxJok  ;  hut  it  is  diflicult  to  see  what 
parposo  i»  served  by  ]»rinting  in  the  body  of  the  text 
enormous  lists  of  obscure  divinities,  named  in  the  *Book 
of  the  Dead '  and  similar  sources,  especially  when  no 
references  aro  given  to  the  piissages  where  they  occur 
in  the  original. 

On  considering  the  vast  and  rapidly  growing  bulk 
of  mati^rial  of  every  kind  to  be  dealt  with  and  digested, 
tho  main  requirement  of  Egyptology,  whether  archaeo- 
logical or  literary,  seems  now  more  than  ever  to  bo 
accuracy  of  obHervation  and  of  interpretation,  which  also 
means  distinguishing  clearly  ijctween  fact  and  conjecture. 
If  leading  scholar?!  would  bear  this  steadily  in  mind,  we 
believe  that  their  books  w^ould  be  either  fewer  or  smallt^r, 
and  that  each  rontribution  would  mark  a  definite  and 
positive  step  in  the  advance  of  knowledge.  In  this  way 
—we  submit  the  suggestion  with  all  respect — science  and 
the  world  at  large  would  reap  a  double  blessing. 
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Art.  IV.— EUROPEAN  THOUGHT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy, 
By  John  Theodore  Merz.  VoLs  i  and  ii.  Edinburgh  an4 
London:  Blackwood,  ia96»  1903. 

How  often  has  that  serene  and  lofty  boaat  of  the  youthful 
Francis  Bacon  been  quoted,  that  he  'had  t-aken  all  know- 
ledge to  bo  his  province  * ;  and  how  often  has  the  reiiec- 
tion  been  added,  that  no  man  iu  the  present  day  could 
inako  Hiich  a  boast,  by  reason  of  the  continual  onlargt*- 
nient  of  the  contents  of  knowledge,  the  niultiplic^itioa  of 
its  branches,  and  the  growing  intricacy  of  its  principles, 
That  there  is  some  truth  in  such  a  reflection  it  Ls  im- 
possible  to  deny;  for  it  will  confer  distinction  on  a  man 
if  he  extends  the  bounds  of  even  a  single  science  hy 
original  fruitful  insight.  A  few  nien  of  genius,  of  whom 
Thomas  Young  is  in  England  the  most  reraarktible  ex- 
ample, have  made  import*uit  discoveries  in  two  quite 
distinct  sciences ;  but  to  enlarge  all  the  many  branches 
of  knowledge  is  a  sheer  impossibility  for  an  individual 
mind. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  now,  and  never 
wiU  be,  an  impossibility  for  a  man  to  take  all  knowledge 
for  his  province.  The  separate  sciences,  astronomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  and  the  like,  are  not  wholly  separate, 
even  when  they  appear  to  be  very  remote  from  one 
another.  Astronomy,  linked  with  physics,  announces  to 
ua  the  doctrine  of  the  cooling  of  the  earth  after  ages  of 
incandescence,  and  thereby  gives  a  historical  st-arting- 
point  for  geology  ;  geology  infoi-ms  us  of  ancient  animals 
and  plants  whose  remains  are  embe<lded  in  the  earth's 
strata,  and  thereby  gives  a  historical  starting-point  for 
zoology  and  Ijotany  ;  zoology  and  botany  conduct  us,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  consideration  of  those  wonderful 
historical  changes  in  the  forms  of  living  beings,  to  which 
the  name  of  evolution  is  generally  applied,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  science  of  microscopic  physiology, 
which  tells  us  that  the  essence  of  corporeal  life  lies  in  the 
simple  form  of  the  living  cell.  Physiology  in  its  turn  i 
deeply  implicated  with  organic  chemistry,  which  tell? 
of  the  need  of  oxygen  for  the  blood,  and  phospha* 
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the  bones,  and  iron  to  make  the  blades  of  grass  and  the 

leaves   of  trees  green;   and  organic  chemistry  leads  us 

to  inorganic  chemistry,  with  its  far-reaching  inferences 

ajt  to  atoms  and  molecules  as  the  first  elements   of  all 

mutcrial  thingK.     The  atoms  of  matter  are  in  incessant 

vtbration ;  and  this  fact  leads  us  immediately  to  those 

Bvibtle    vibrations    of    the    illimitable    ether,    extending 

throagh  all  space,  wherein  lies  the  secret  cause  of  the 

light  which  gladdens   our  eyes ;   the  theory  of  light  is 

closely  connected  with  the  more  mysterious  subjects  of 

electricity  and   magnetism,  and  with   the  all-pervading 

I  influence  of  lieat.    Sound,  again,  is  an  instance  of  another 

ikind  of  vibration,  less  subtle,  physically  speaking,  scarcely 

lien  important  for  human  haippiness. 

But  geology  again  leads  us,  not  only  to  the  primaeval 

'animals,  but  to  primseval  man;  and  herein  lies  the  be- 

pnning  of  a  new  kind  of  knowledge  entirely;  for  primaeval 

man  is  connected  by  distinct   steps  with  those  ancient 

i  pivilisations  which  are  the  first  type  of  the  civilised  lifo 

which   wc   know ;    and  thus  there   come  before   us,   in 

[regular    gradation,   goveraments  and  civilisations,   arts 

land  sciences,  philosophies  and  ideals ;  whence  it  is  that 

jtho  whole  world   of  matter  and  mind  is  revealed  as  a 

[wmplex   many-coloured   texture,  fading  away  into  the 

|m3r8t«ries  of  an  unimaginable  past,  and  into  the  glories 

of  a  far-off  future.     In  all  this  great  order  there  is  no 

l«ingle  part  which  does  not  stand  related  to  all  the  other 

I  parts. 

Now  by  reason  of  this  cognate  character  of  the  various 

!  branches  of  human  knowledge  and  thought  it  is  possible 

'  for  a  single  mind  to  obtain  command  of  certain  leading 

principles  which  run  through  the  whole ;  and  thus  one 

man  may  legislate  for  universal  knowledge,  determine 

what  is  best  in  it,  make  clear  the  leading  current**  of  it, 

[And  derive  the  subsidiary  streams  from  the  point  where 

Ithoy   flow  forth    for    the    satisfaction   of   some   special 

■^humnn  need.     Philosophy  is  the  name  of  the   task   so 

delineated  ;  and  philosophy  can  never  die.     But  between 

be  philosophy  of  one  age  and  the  philosophy  of  another 

^e  there  will  be  natural  differences,  resulting  not  from 

tie  truth  or  error  that  there  is  in  either,  but  from  the 

B  of  mankind  in  either  age.     Socrates  judged  rightly 

•■bnt  the  conscience  of  man  was  the  eVe\uewt 
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which  of  all  others  most  needed  brmghig  into  clearness 
and  sanity ;  but  to  eay  this  is  not  to  condemn  Bacon, 
who,  two  thousand  years  later,  poured  out  the  wealth  oQ 
hiH  imagination  in  commending^  the  common  earth,  our 
home  and  nursing-ground,  as  the  most  fruitful  theme  lo 
which  the  human  intellect  could  devote  itself.  Not  onJy 
is  philosophy  subject  to  this  blameless  variation,  but 
great  discoverers  in  some  single  realm  of  science  have 
occasionally  a  power  aldn  to  that  of  the  philosopher; 
iuid  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Darwin,  in  each  case  by  a 
single  theorem,  effected  great  revolutions  in  the  general 
tenor  of  men's  thoughts. 

But  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  has  brought 
into  existence  another  kind  of  inquirer,  who,  equally  with 
the  philosopher,  takes  all  knowledge  for  his  province,  antl 
who  yet  does  not  seek  to  guide  thought  as  the  philo- 
sopher does.  This  is  the  historian  of  thought,  whose 
office  it  is  to  confirm  the  possession  of  mankind  in  the 
provinces  which  have  been  already  won.  The  historian 
of  thought  is  like  the  organiser  of  means  of  commuuica- 
tiou,  the  road-maker  by  whoso  efforts  the  transit  from 
one  branch  of  knowledge  to  another  is  rendered  easier; 
the  lessons  learaed  in  one  province  are  transferred  to 
another,  the  differences  of  soil  and  climate  (if  we  may 
use  such  metaphors)  are  luiown,  whereby  true  analogidft 
may  be  noted  and  false  analogies  avoided. 

Such  an  administrator  and  organiser  of  communica- 
tions, such  a  roadmaker  and  assignor  of  landmarks  in 
the  provinces  of  thought  is  Dr  Theodore  Merz,  whose 
two  volumes  on  the  *  History  of  European  Thought  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century'  are  named  at  the  head  of  thi* 
article ;  and  he  appears  to  us  to  be  in  one  respect  of  raro 
excellence,  in  the  thoroughness,  namely,  with  wliich  ha 
goes  to  the  roots  of  each  successive  branch  of  sciences 
and  (without  any  theonsing  on  his  own  account)  exphiina 
the  tUtimate  point  which  has  in  each  case  been  attained  by 
the  ablest  inquirers  ;  so  that  ho  presents  his  readers,  not 
merely  with  the  individual  results  of  science,  but  with, 
the  keys  to  those  results.  He  is  much  more  than 
recorder  of  successive  scientific  discoveries ;  he  brings 
into  the  foreground  that  unity  of  conception  which  all 
gi'eat  scientific  discoverers  have  aimed  at  and  {Uirtly 
attainod ;  he  o^diibits  the  different  sciences  as   having 
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a  natural  order  nnd  Huccesaion.  Moreover,  thougli  tho 
tvo  volumes  which  Br  Merz  has  so  far  published  relato 
to  science  alone,  and  indeed  complete  the  history  of 
Kiautific  thought,  he  promises  to  continue  his  history  in 
khose  regionn  of  thouglit  which  have  not  the  exactness  of 
pfaysicBl  science.  From  many  indications  in  these  volumes 
we  are  saro  that  he  has  the  spiritual  side  of  human  nature 
:ii  heart ;  yet  he  never  in  any  one  case,  we  believe,  fails 

ioC  perfect  impartiality  in  representing  the  conclusions  of 
ibose  thinkers  who  have  generally  the  reputation  of  being 
Qttteria  Lists. 
We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  take  Dr  Merz's 
Motk  &a  our  basis,  but  to  go  Bomcwhat  beyond  it,  so  that 
Wb  may   briefly  consider   this  great  question:   Are   the 
toetbodfi  of  physical  science  so  universal  in  their  applica- 
tion as  to  exclude  that  spiritual  way  of  viewing  things 
trbich   religion    has  always   put  in   the    forefront — the 
new,  namely,  that  a  purpose  larger  than  human  purpose 
animates  end  direct.s  this  whole  order  of  things  in  Avhich 
we  live ;  tlwit  there  is  such  a  thing  as  spii-itual  strength, 
not  to  be  discerned   by  any  external  contemplation   of 
lihysical  things,  yet  governing  and  guiding  physical  forces 
to  ends  in  which  our  spiritual  nature  may  take  delight, 
ead*   of   increased   happiness  and  energy  ?    Those  who 
haTO  »tudied  the  recent  progress  of  physical  science  will 
be  aware  of  the  extraordinary  ability  with  which  the 
greatest    possible    problems    have    been    attacked;    the 
ptoUeni,  for  instance,  of  the  formation  of  the  sun  and 
stars ;  or  again,  tho  problem  of  tho  structure  of  matter, 
Uring  or  nun-Hving,  in  its  minutest  portions,  and  of  the 
ways  in  which  this  stnicture  has  been  built  up ;  but  such 
students  will  also  bo  aware  that  tlic  tendency  of  physical 
philosophers  and  of  men  of  science  has  been  to  discard 
from  their  speculations  all  idea  of  mind  directing  matter 
on  any  large  scale,  or  with  any  penetrative  influence,  in 
tho  formation  of  this  splendid  and  wonderful   universe. 
Yet  are  we  not  all,  and  men  of  science  quite  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  us,  every  day  trying,  by  mcjtns  of  our  minds, 
goTom  the  material  world  ?     Is  not  oveiy  seed  of  corn 
is  sown,  every  railway  bridge  that  is  built,  every 
id  of  gunpowder  that  is  exploded  in  mining  opora- 
,«Si  an  instance  of  the  directing  power  of  miad,  c^u\V<&t- 
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ing  matter  Nubsorvient  to  uses  of  life,  growth,  an 
energy?  Where  are  we  to  put  the  limit  to  this  directuij 
power  of  the  hiunan  mind  ?  And  if  the  human  mind  i 
this  small  terrestrial  sphere  is  so  powerful,  is  it  no 
possible  that  mental  power,  in  ways  quite  inconceivabl 
by  us  now,  may  have  operated  in  the  formation  of  tb< 
whole  structiu^  of  this  visible  universe  ? 

But  of  course  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  mind  lags  fur  behind  our  knowledgfl 
of  the  operations  of  matter  at  the  present  day.  We 
attribute  this  backwardness  of  the  mental  philosopher, 
as  compared  %vith  the  physical  pliilosopher,  to  the  in 
trinsically  greater  difficulty  of  his  subject ;  above  all, 
the  obstacles  which  hinder  the  comparing  of  mental  oi 
spiritual  experiences.  It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  he 
certain  of  what  it  is  that  our  neighbour  sees  than  of 
what  it  is  that  he  feels ;  when  we  point  the  telescope  to 
a  starry  cluster,  or  the  microscope  to  the  wing  of  a  fly. 
we  all  see  much  the  same  thing  :  but  if  we  wish  to  know 
the  principleH  which  actuate  our  neighbour  in  the  different 
parts  of  his  conduct,  that  is  a  very  much  harder  thing  to 
be  sure  of.  This  greater  difficulty,  however,  in  spiritual 
philosophy  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  of  less 
fimdamental  importance  than  physiad  philosophy ;  rather, 
perhaps,  the  reason  goes  in  the  reverse  direction.  Only, 
the  explanations  of  ultimate  causes  with  which  physii 
philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  the  science  of  the  present 
day,  supplies  us,  must  be  candidly  estimated;  if  there  arft 
gaps  in  such  explanations,  the  gaps  must  be  noted  ;  theni 
if  it  appears  that  such  gaps  may  possibly  be  filled  in  from 
the  spiritual  side  of  thought,  there  will  be  reawon  fol 
asking  mankind  to  have  a  little  patience,  and  not  to  thini 
the  bfickward  state  of  spiritual  philosophy  a  reason  fol 
discarding  it  altogether. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  impartially  both  the  present 
great  successes  of  physical  science  and  also  the  gaps,  the 
incomplete  or  obscure  passages,  which  still  exist  in  many 
parts  of  it.  Of  the  successes,  Dr  Morz's  volumes  are  fullsi 
and  very  striking  is  the  ordered  series  which  he  display 
Let  us  briefly  recount  it. 

The  greatest  of  all  scie^tific  discoveries,  even  down 
the  present  day,  is  the  discovery  by  Newton  of  the  la 
of  umrersal  gravitation — the  law  according   to  wi 
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every  matorial  particlo  in  the  universe  exercises  an 
attraction  over  every  other  particle,  diminishing  as  the 
distance  between  the  particles  increases,  and  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  this  distance.  No  other  law  ha^^ 
been  proved  true  over  so  immense  an  area  with  such 
abflolate  certainty. 

'For  a  tinie/  says  Dr  Merz  (vol  1,  p.  841)»  'the  exact 
furmula  of  gravitation  seemed  liable  to  some  correction,  but 
(rradu&lly  the  apparent  anomalies  disappeared.  ...  It  still 
^lands  there  as  the  only  luiiversally  accepted  mathematical 
expression  which  corresx)onds  to  a  general  physical  property 
ofnatiiral  objects." 

Again : — 

'hj  the  whole  wide  range  of  physical  and  chemical,  not  to 
I  ipeak  of  other  natural  phenomena,  there  is  probably  no 
tutance  of  a  simple  mathematical  relation  having'  been 
ipplied  to  flo  largo  a  field  of  facts,  found  so  trustAvoi-thy  a 
guide,  and  been  so  unfailingly  verified.* 

A  discovery  of  such  surpassing  magnitude  implies 
eorreeponding  greatness  in  the  mind  which  conceived  it 
■nd  convinced  the  world  of  its  reality.  The  patient 
reserve  of  Newton,  and  his  love  of  truth,  were  us  rare  as 
kk  intellectual  power.  Ho  published  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation in  1087;  and,  from  that  date  imtil  the  era  of 
Ijiplace  (who  occupies  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth),  scientific  reasonera 
were  mainly  engaged  in  developing  and  pro\'ing  this 
theory.  To  Laplace  and  his  contemporaries  it  appeared 
likely  that  gravitation  would  be  shown  to  be  the  true 
root-force  from  which  all  other  natural  forces  havo  been 
derived.  Such  an  expectation  was  not  absent  from  the 
■uads  even  of  nineteenth  century  thinkers ;  but  the 
kCndeoey  of  recent  thought  has  been  against  it,  and  the 
present  opinion  rather  is  that  gravitation  is  the  result  of 
jiteper  causes  than  itself.  Yet,  oven  taking  this  to  be  the 
B,  what  a  wonderful  ileld  of  knowledge  this  discovery 
i  opened  out  to  us  1  Dr  Merz  calls  that  view  of  nature 
riaoh  centres  itself  in  the  law  of  gravitation  the  astro- 
ical  view,  and  with  reason,  for  it  finds  its  principal 
iplification  in  the  luotiona,  and  partly  also  in.  l\ie 
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form,  of  the  heavenly  Ix)die3.     From  the  time  of  Hippar- 
ehuD,    the   '  father  of    astronomy,'   do'WTi   to   Laplace   (a  i 
period  of  iieturly  two  thousand  yeai's),  all  the  reasouings  I 
o{a8tx*onomers  may  be  said  either  to  have  been  a  prepara- 
tion for  this  theory,  or  a  derivation  of  the  i^msequences 
of  it.     For  the  discovery  and  elaboration  of  so  great  aj 
principle  as  the  law  of  gra\'itation,  two  thousand  years  | 
were  not  too  long  a  time. 

But  already,  in  the  lifetime  of  T>Jiplace,  a  new  theory 
was  coming  t-o  birth,  a  theory  not  inconsistent  with  the ' 
law  of  gravitation,  but  independent  of  it,  running  side  by 
side  with  it,  without  intermingling,  and  having,  equally 
with    the    law  of    gravitation,  a    certain    fundamental  . 
aspect.     This  was  the  atomic  theory  of  the  constitution  I 
of  nuittcr,  n   thcorj'  which   Lad   been   in   an   imperfect 
manner  conceived    in    ancient   timea   by   Epiciu-us,   and 
advocated  by  Luci-etius  in  liis  great  poem,  bat  which,! 
iu    tbo    field    of   experience^    has   its   u\aiii   basis    in    tlie 
iiciouce  of  chemistry.     The   atomic  view  of  nature  is  a 
view   concerning   the   forms    and    combinations   of   the 
Hinallest    particles    of    matter,   a   view   which    must    ba  J 
oonsidered  in  itself  and  for  itself;  but  it  is  impossible'^ 
to  forget   that    it    has    profound   connexions  iinth  the 
kinetio   view   of    nature,   which    is   concerned   witb    tbe 
motions  of  tbe  smallest  particles  of  matter,  as  the  atomio  I 
view  is  concerned   witb   their  formj^:  and  equally   im'-l 
possfale  is  it  not  to  suppose  that  both  vie^vs  have  aliiancas  j 
with   the  physiMd  view  of  itature,  which  treats  of  the\ 
ultimato  <maao  of  motion*  and  thaneSore,  probably,  of  the] 
ultinukte  eaase  of  form,  a  eaoaa  iennibed  in  one  word  I 
as  iai<mj      All   theso   three  views  deal  with  the  infini-l 
te^nslty  sttudi  mther  thau  with  the  infiniteiy  great,  and| 
therefore  m  some  naeesure  stead  in  csontrast  with 

view  of    aetuTv.   which    has    the    infinite] 

of  spaee  in  its  oobt<?mpUtton :  but  the  contras&J 
ta  DOi  abeohate,  for  the  in<lntlw<y  great  and  the  infini*} 
trtwiaaHj  small  ana  in  siovaa  tasyeela  vary  neariy 
to  OM  aaothsr.     SiiU  it  is  not  ato«a&er  an 
that  the  a^taanth   aautarr  had  the 

of  ifiiff  nadsr  its  i<Mlaiii|ilslwsi,  the 

vatfaar  those  infinitesimal 
all  i^aoik  tat  vrtueb  are  ' 

tawoMthaaaiik^i 
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■  Let  US  briefly  oxplain  each  of  these  fandamental 
Hlq>ect6  of  nature ;  and  first,  the  atomic  view. 
r'  Not  long  after  the  tragical  death  of  the  g-reat  Lavoisier 
(the  founder,  as  he  may  be  called,  of  modem  chemistry), 
eUin  in  the  madness  of  the  French  Kevolution,  it  began 
to  be  known  in  Germany  that  chemical  snbstanc«s  would 
only  combine,  each  ^th  each,  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions of  their  respective  weights.  For  instance,  63 
parts  by  weight  of  copper  will  combine  with  32  parts  by 
weight  of  sulphur,  and  tnake  a  Hingle  mass  in  all  respects 
I  M  homogeneous  as  the  copper  and  sulphur  themselves; 
bat  nothing  will  induce  a  sixty -fourth  part  of  copper  to  join 
thifl  chemical  combination.  The  sixty-three  have  obtained 
perfect  satiafaction,  and  their  sixty-fourth  brother  seeks 
not  to  disturb  that  satisfaction ;  if  he  did  seek  to  do  so 
they  would  resolutely  reject  him.  Moreover,  all  chemical 
nibstances  behave  in  the  same  way ;  a  certain  number 
I  of  parts  by  weight  chariictoriaes  everj-  subRtance  when 
it  enters  into  combination  with  other  substances ;  63  is 
the  number  favoured  by  copper,  32  by  sulphur,  16  by 
orygen,  39  by  potassium,  nnd  so  on.  Richter  wJis  the 
main  discoverer  of  the  principle  so  far ;  the  knowledge 
of  it  was  carried  across  the  Channel  to  England,  where 
it  fell  under  the  notice  of  John  Dalton,  a  chemist  of 
lUnchcster.  Dalton  corrected,  enlarged,  and  interpreted 
the  principle.  He  corrected  it  by  the  discovery  that  if 
you  have  foxmd  what  is  the  number  favoured  by  any 
inbstance  (the  atomic  weight,  as  it  is  called),  a  multiple 
or  Kubmultiple  of  that  number  will  in  certain  cases  act 
jtewellasthe  number  itself.  Thus,  to  give  an  example, 
lyoa  may  mix  14  parts  of  nitrogen  either  with  8  parts  of 
i oxygen,  or  with  16  parts  of  oxygen,  or  with  24  parts  of 
[oxygen,  each  compound,  when  made,  being  a  definite 
lad  separate  chemical  substance;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
^numbers  8,  16,  24,  and  so  on,  et^ind  to  each  other  in 
relations  of  a  very  simple  proportion.*  Further,  Dalton 
enlarged  the  principle  by  showing  that  the  number 
which  chai'acterises  every  chemical  substance  (its  atomic 
weight)  is  a  permanent  number,  into  whatever  relation 
the  substance  may  enter ;  for  it  might  antecedently  have 


*  8m    that   remarkably  lucid    vork, 


Llebtg'i*  *  Familiar  Lettcra  on 
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been  thought  that  though  copper  combines  with  sulpbui 
in  the  proportions  of  63  to  32,  yet  when  copper  combinec 
with  some  other  substance  it  would  enter  into  the  pro* 
portion,  say,  of  61  parts  to  30.     Dal  ton  showed  that  this 
was  not  the  case;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  number 
which  fixes  the  atomic  weight  of  any  substance  is  un- 
alterable, with  whatever  other  substance  it  may  combiner 
Take  an  ounce  as  the  unit:    you  will  never  get  any 
combining  power  in  61  ounces  of  copper  when  mingled 
with   oxygen,  hydrogen,   carbon,   or  anything  else  yoti 
please ;   the   combining  power  lies  only  in  63,  or  some 
multiple   of   it.     Similarly,  in  potassiuiu   the  combining 
power  lies  only  in  39  parts  of  it  (or  more  strictly  39'2 
parts)  ;  all  these  numbers  being  fixed  by  comparison  witli 
hydi'ogon,  the  lightest  of  all  known  substances,  whose 
atomic  w^eight  is  therefore  called  1. 

Dalton  having  thus  corrected  and  enlarged  the 
doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  proceeded  further  to 
inteipret  it,  and  his  interpretation  was  the  celebrated 
atomic  theory  or  atomic  view  of  nature ;  for  ho  asked 
this  question :  What  is  there  in  the  constitution  of  matter 
which  causes  these  numerical  relations  to  be  obeyed  with 
sujch  persistency  ?  ^Vud  he  answered  :  It  can  only  be 
because  every  substance  is  composed  of  atoms,  each  atom 
having  a  certain  definite  weight,  and  an  atom  of  one 
substance  may  conceivably  unite  with  an  atom  of  another 
substance,  or  two  atoms  of  one  substance  with  thi*ee 
atoms  of  another  substance,  and  so  on ;  but  the  intrinsic 
weight  of  the  particidar  atom  must  always  be  a  f&cioT 
in  such  combination  ;  the  atom  cannot  be  broken  up. 

The  naturalness  of  the  theory  is  obvious ;  but,  of 
course,  it  was  distinctly  theory,  and  not  observation,  and 
the  absolute  correctness  of  it  has  never  been  as  full}* 
recognised  as  the  correctness  of  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation.  Indeed,  if  the  affirmation  Uiat  an  atom 
cannot  be  broken  up  be  taken  absolutely,  it  must  be  said 
that  we  have  quite  recently  obtained  reason  to  affirm  the 
contrary ;  for  has  not  experience  shown  that  the  slmplo 
substance  radium  can  be  decomposed  into  helium?  and 
this  can  only  be  because  the  atoms  of  radium  are  cApable 
of  being  decomposed.  And  has  not  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
recently  told  us  that  an  electron  roams  about  in  an  atom 
like  a  mouse  in  a,  cathedral?  a  saying  which  is  not  easy 
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[of  interpretation  if  an  atom  be  a  finally  undocomposable 

nut.  Fifty  million  average  atoms  laid  end  to  end  will 
ftbout  measure  an  inch,  so  it  is  believed ;  whereby  the 
magnitude  of  au  electron,  to  which  an  atom  is  oa  a 
eathedral  to  a  mouse,  may  be  dimly  conjectured. 

Notwithstanding  all  those  doubts,  however,'it  may  yet 
well  be  that  the  material  of  our  planet,  whether  solid, 
bquid,  or  gaseous,  is,  in  a  true  sense,  composed  of  atoms 

I  uf  specific  character,  diverse  in  weight;  and  very  care- 
fully does  Pr  Merz  go  through  the  e^^dence  which  Iihh 
MQvinoed  chemists  that  the  fact  is  so.  We  cannot  follow 
him  into  these  details ;  but  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
proof  is  sufliciently  curious  to  bo  quoted,  and  it  will  be 

,  not  less  interesting  from  the  fact  that  Pasteur  was  the 

f  discoverer  of  it. 

'That  pure   geometrical   relations  .  .  ,  are  of  iniixjrtance 

I  the  chemical  composition  of  substances  was  very  evident, 

'  instance,  in  some  of  the  optical  properties  of  crystalUsed 

"arganic  substances.    The  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  published  in 

WSO«  mark  in  this  respect  an  epoch  in  science.     He  showed 

Ihat  there  exist  chemical  substances  which  are  different,  but 

only  as  a  right-haud  glove  differs  from  a  left-hand  one,  a 

right-handed  screw  from  a  left-handed,  the  image  in  a  mirror 

fraoi  the  original.     TVas  it  jx>S8ible  to  suppress  any  longer  the 

canrictiou  that  the  smallest  particles  of  matter,  in  fonuiug 

dkemical  compounds,  do  so  not  only  in  definite  proportions 

of  weight,  but  also  in   definite    geometrical  distances    and 

porftkMis?'    (Merz,  vol.  i,  pp.  431-2.) 

Let  us  then  be  content  to  say  that  the  atomic  theory 
m  trae,  with  the  reBer\'e  that  it  is  not  necessarily  ultimate 
tenth.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  theory  respecting  form, 
not  a  theory  respecting  motion ;  and  yet  motion  is  in- 
Tohred  in  the  first  conception  of  it.  When  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  unite  with  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  form  water, 
tliejr  rush  into  each  others  embraces  as  if  they  were 
■rinmted  beings — as  indeed  Professor  Haeckel  says  they 
But  what  makes  them  do  so?  It  was  at  first  a 
unnatural  supposition  that  they  were  obeying  the 
of  universal  gravitation ;  and  certainly  they  show 
'  signs  of  obeying  that  law  than  those  bnlliaut  stars, 
and  Vega,  do,  for  all  the  self-glowing  orbs  of 
(save  only  tlie  binary  stars)  are  seemingly  c\\\\t© 
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impassive  to  each  other*s  attractions,  so  far  as  any  obser- 
vation of  ours  goes.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable; 
that  the  ardent  unions,  and  equally  ardent  revulsions,  of 
the  atoms  obey  some  more  subtle,  more  primary,  law  than 
the  law  of  gra\'itation ;  at  any  rate  the  study  of  the 
elomontal  motions  of  ether  or  of  matter  haa  not  takea 
the  form  of  a  study  of  the  sequences  of  gravitation,  but 
quite  another  line.  That  line  is  what  Dr  Merz  calls  tho 
kinetic  view  of  nature. 

Chemistry  is  the  science  which  deals  with  elemental 
form.     How  are  the   sciences   namotl    wliich   deal  witli 
elemental  motion  ?      Chiefly   the   sciences   of    light  and 
heat,    eloctncity    and    magnetism,    sciences   full    of   the 
suggestion  of  myBterious  power,  full,  too,  of  a  variety 
which   might  almost  be  called   picturesqueness,  though 
they  do  not  submit  themselves  to  any  pencilling  of  the 
artist.     In  what  does  the  essence  of  these  sciences  coH' 
sist?    In  what — to  put  the  same  question  in  other  words 
— does  the  kinetic  Aaew  of  nature  consist  ?    In  this,  that 
all  things  are  represented  by  it  as  subject  to  a  perpetual 
thrill;  a  strain  is  on  the  whole  frame  of  things;  and 
from  this  thrill,  from  this  strain,  from  this  quivering  and 
shaking  of  all  things   that  are,  comes   the  light  of  ooT 
eyes,  the  hearing  of  our  ears,  the  scent  of  the  lily,  tho 
flavour  of  the  grape  ;  from  this  strain  and  quivering  also, 
when  it  is  gathered  into  single  currents  or  single  channoL*, 
comes  our  power  of  wielding   the   great  motive   forces 
which   create    what   is   called  civilisation,  the    compi 
material  framework  under  the  protection  of  which  men 
live.    Nothing  that  wo  know  of  is  free  from  this  quivering 
and  this  thrill  and  this  strain ;  that  which  wb  carelessly 
call   the  empty  void  of  Rpace,  the  incalculable  distance 
between  star  and  star,  is  full  of  it,  and  bears  to  us  by 
means  of  this  thrill  the  light  and  the  heat  which  are  so 
precious  to  us,  and  perhaps  other  influences  besides  light 
and  heat  less  sensible  but  not  less  real.     Tho  hiird  masfles 
of  rock  deep  buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  am 
subject  to  this  thrill,  as  we   know  from   the   mesaagei 
which  earthquake  shocks   send   to  the  sensitive   instru- 
ments of  the  observer  by  whom  they  are  registered ;  am 
even   in   the  profoundeBt  rest  of  material   things  it  i 
believ(Kl  that  their  atoms  whirl  round  and  round  con> 
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Great  are  the  names  of  those  men  of  science  who  linvc 
alt  with  thiH  subject,  and  have  more  or  leas  reduced  it 
\ft  nde  and  measure.  Perhaps,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninctoontb  century,  Youug  an<l  Fresncl,  who  jointly 
established  tho  wave  theory  of  light,  must  be  regarded 
as  pre-eminent;  in  the  middle  of  tho  century  Faraday, 
whose  achievements  lay  in  the  region  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  ;  more  towards  the  close  of  the  centurj'  comes 
the  versatile  and  powerful  genius  of  Holmholtz,  side  by 
side  with  whom  must  be  named  Lord  Keh*in,  who  happily 
is  with  us  stilL  But  in  naming  these  how  many  explorers 
of  the  very  first  order  are  wt»  leaving  unnamed  ?  It  is 
aoavoidable.  But  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  pro- 
foundest  of  these  thinkers  have  felt  in  each  other's  ex- 
positions something  of  tliat  sumo  difficulty  and  perplexity 
which  ordinary  men  feel,  and  have  arisen  out  of  it  by 
the  slow^  exercise  of  patience,  and  by  mutual  help,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  following  words  of  Holntholtz  respect- 
ing Faraday,  which  Dr  Merz  quotes  both  in  his  fii*8t  and 
b  his  second  volume  (they  are  from  the  *  Vortriige  und 
Reden,'  voL  ii,  p.  277) : — 

*  Since  the  mathematical  interpretation  of  Faraday  V 
theorcran  by  Clerk  Max^vell  ba»  been  given,  we  see  iudeetl 
how  sharply  defined  the  conceptions  are  and  how  consistent 
the  reasoning  which  lay  concealed  in  Faraday's  words,  which, 
to  his  contemporaries,  appearetl  so  indefinite  and  obscure ;  and 
U  18  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  to  Ree  how  a  large 
number  of  comprehensive  theorems,  the  proof  of  winch  taxes 
the  highest  powers  of  mathematical  analysis,  were  found  by 
him  without  the  nee  of  a  single  mathematical  formula,  by  a 
kind  of  intuition  with  instinctive  certainty.  I  would  not 
depreciate  Faraday's  contemporaries  because  they  did  not  see 
this.  I  know  myself  too  well  how  often  I  sat  hopeless,  gazing 
at  one  of  his  descriptions  of  lines  of  force  with  their  nombei's 
and  tension,  or  looking  for  the  meaning  of  statements  where 
tho  galvanic  current  is  regarded  as  an  axiH  of  force.  ...  A 
single  remarkable  discovery  can  indeed  be  brought  about  by 
A  happy  chance  .  .  .  but  it  w^ould  bo  against  all  ndes  of 
probability  that  a  numerous  series  of  the  most  important 
kSbcoveries,  such  as  Faraday  produced,  could  have  had  their 
^Wgin  in  conceptions  which  did  not  really  contain  a  correct, 
though  perhaps  deeply  hidden,  ground  of  truth.' 


Helmholtz  could  afford  to  make  such  an  avowal. 
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The  sciencos  of  oloctricity,  magnetistu,  light,  oud  beat 
have  been  abundantly  utilised  by  men.  By  their  aid  we 
have  trained  the  sunbeams  to  be  our  urtista,  the  lightning 
to  be  our  messenger  and  carrier;  we  have  found  out  what 
the  stars  are  made  of.  If  those  vibrations  and  strains 
which  constitute  the  forces  of  electricity,  magnetipm, 
li^ht,  and  heat  were  taken  away  from  our  world  we 
should  for  all  practical  purposes  be  annihilated.  What 
is  it  which  supports  these  forces?  Are  we  secure  against 
the  possibility  of  their  annihilation?  With  these  ques- 
tions we  pass  from  the  kinetic  view  of  nature  to  the 
physical  view  of  nature. 

The  answer  wliich  physicists  give  to  the  above  ques- 
tions is  peculiar.  On  the  one  band  they  Ray  all  the 
forces  known  or  conceivable  by  us — gravitJition,  chemical 
forces,  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  heat-— are  forms 
in  which  a  single  energy  displays  itself.  Tlioy  can  be 
clianged  into  one  another ;  for  instance,  heat  may  bo 
expended  and  lost  and  mechanical  motion  produced  ia 
its  place,  though  in  practice  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
ine^ntably  escapes  ;  or  again,  by  a  certain  finiount  of 
mechanical  motion  we  may  produce  heat,  the  energy 
which  produced  the  mechanical  motion  being  thereby 
lost  to  us.  The  energj'  which  disappears  in  one  form 
reappears  in  another  form ;  and  a  measurement  of  the 
two  shows  that  the  euei'gy  lost  on  the  one  side  is  alwaya 
equal  to  the  energy  gained  on  the  other  side.  The 
quantity  of  energy  in  the  universe  never  alters ;  the 
conservation  of  energy  is  the  underlying  principle  of  all 
the  forms,  of  all  the  changes,  hi  the  universe. 

Taking  this  view  of  things,  the  question  naturally 
arises :  What  determines  the  special  changes  in  the  forms 
of  energy  ?  And  the  physicist  answers  :  Without  seeking 
to  answer  this  question  in  every  case,  it  may  he  answered 
in  one  case,  and  that  the  greatest  known  to  us.  The 
brilliancy  and  heat  of  the  sun  and  stars  have  been  caused 
by  the  change  of  gr/ivitation  into  heat  and  light,  the 
gravitation  having  had  play  in  the  contraction  of  the 
nebula,  which  was  the  first  form  of  the  solar  system,  and 
of  every  stellar  system,  and  the  heat  and  light  having 
been  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  gravitational  force 
through  the  mutual  collisions  of  the  ingathered  masses 
of  the  oebula.    This  is  the  final  form  of  the  nebular  hypo- 
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tbests.  firat  thought  of  by  Kuut,  developed  by  Laplace, 
■Dd  reduced  to  precise  fomi  by  Uelmholtz.  Dr  Merz,  we 
observe  (vol.  ii,  p.  360),  hesitates  to  accept  theories  of  this 
kind  as  certniu ;  but  there  is  a  large  general  acceptauue 
ct  the  nebular  hypothoHiH  at  the  present  day. 

So  Car  it  may  seem  that  the  doctrine  of  the  conserva- 

tioQ  of  energy  is  a  doctrine  concerning  creation ;  energy 

has   been    shown   to    us   as   tho   cause    of    the    greatest 

Kt)lendours  of  tho  material  world.     But  we  have  yet  to 

luok  upon  the  other  face  of  the  doctrine.     Energy,  Lord 

Kelvin  tells  us,  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  be  dissipated, 

degraded,  locked  up,  rendered   unavailable  for  practical 

purposeA.      For  instance,  when   the   ingathering   of   the 

nuwa  of  matter  which  constitutes  the  solar  orb  has  been 

completed,  when  the  contraction  of  that  orb  has  reached 

Lt«  final  point,  and  the  particles  of  it  no  longer  collide 

with  one  another,  no  longer  produce  heat  and  light  by 

their  collision,  then  the  fires  of  the  sun  will  cool  down,  and 

all  the  life  that  is  on  the  earth  will  die  as  an  immediate 

Mosequence ;  energy,  no  doubt,  will  remain  the  same  in 

•unt  as  before,  but  partly  it  will  have  been  converted 

ito  heat,  and  dissipated  in  a  low  form  over  vast  tracts 

the  flurrouudiug  space,  partly  it  will  have  been  locked 

the  dead  sun  and  planets,  hidden  and  inextriwible. 

8ach   is  the  final  conclusion  of  the  physical  view  of 

The  processes  of  argument  which  lead  to  this 

eoodasfion  are  carefully  given  by  Dr  Merz  (though  the 

full  conclusion  is  rather  hinted  than  desci'ibed) ;  and  no 

10  can  doubt  that  the  argument  is  a  strong  one.     The 

tyaicist  seems  at  first  to  describe  creation  ;  he  ends  by 

ibing  a  aUito  of  universal  death.      Is   he   right  in 

vying   that   this   will   be   tho   end   of  all   things?     Wu 

Mieve  that,  in  spite  of  the  real  cogency  of  the  argument 

descriptive  of  physical  forces,  the  case  is  precisely  one 

'here  the  intervention  of   spiritual   energy  and   design 

make  a  difference.     We  will  endeavour,  before  the 

of  this  article,  to  show  how  this  is ;  but  the  point 

not  strictly  a  part  of  physical  science,  and  it  does  not 

tttor  into  Dr  Merz'a  volumes,  and  so  we  pass  on  to  his 

ther  chapters. 


From  the  sciences  which  deal  with  inorganic  matter 
r  with  what  we  generally  caij  inorganic  matter^  I>t 
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Mens  passes  to  the  sciences  which  take,  in  one  way  or 
another,  living  organisms  for  their  subject.  The  con- 
necting link  botwecn  the  two  lies  (as  we  observed  nb 
starting)  in  geology;  and  Dr  Merz  is  aware  of  this,  for 
he  indicates  the  intimat-e  connexion  of  geology  with 
morphology.  The  passage  is  worth  quoting  for  the  sake 
of  the  lucid  explanation  which  it  gives  of  what  mor- 
phology is.  The  'natural  philosopher*  referred  to  in  it  U 
Domenico  Giilielmini,  who  lii'ed  in  the  early  part  of  tbo 
eighteenth  century. 

*  **  Nature  does  not  employ  all  figures,  but  only  certain  ones 
of  those  which  arc  iK>ssiblo ;  and  of  these  the  determiuatiou 
is  not  to  be  fetclied  from  the  brain,  or  proved  a  prio'u  but 
obtained  by  experiments  and  observations. "  These  words,  set 
down  nearly  two  centuries  ago  by  a  now  forgotten  natural 
philosopher,  express  clearly  the  object  of  a  study  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eiglit^onth  century,  had  reccivwi 
deSnite  expression  in  various  brauchos  of  natural  science,  and 
which  can  be  l>est  characterised  by  the  term  morphology. 
The  word  was  first  applied  only  to  plants,  then  also  to 
animals,  and  later  still  to  crystals  and  minerals.  The  words 
quoted  above  refer  to  the  forms  of  inauimato  nature,  to 
crj'staJs.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  deJlnito 
individual  objects,  which  can  bo  i*omovod  fixjm  their  mr- 
I'oundings  and  examined  in  the  laboratory.  There  is,  however. 
no  reason  why  a  study  of  the  actual  forms  of  nature  on  i 
large  scale,  such  as  the  physiognomy  of  landscape,  the  con- 
figuration of  mountains  and  vallej's,  the  shapes  of  glaciew, 
the  actual  (Ustribution  of  land  and  water  on  our  Rlobe,  tliB 
sti'atifi cation  of  rocks,  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  man)' 
other  things,  should  not  all  be  comprised  imder  the  term,  tbc 
morphological  view  of  nature.' 

Excellently  put.  But  why  is  Dr  Merz,  after  pointing 
out  so  clearly  the  position  of  geology  among  the  sciences, 
so  chary  in  tho  information  which  he  afterwards  gives 
us  about  it?  Wo  perceive  the  reason,  but  we  cannot 
think  it  adequate.  Goology  is  not  a  science  wliieh  deaU 
with  the  deepest  causative  elements  in  the  universe: 
and  tho  object  of  Dr  Merz  is  to  trace  the  main  linos  of 
thought,  and  therefore  the  deepest  causes  in  nature. 
Even  if  this  be  admitted,  geology  is  so  central  among  the 
sciences,  and  touches  upon  so  many  causes  outsido  itH 
own  6cld,  that  it  surely  deserves  full  consideration  on 
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iU   oira    account.      Why,  for    insianoe,   does    Dr  Mens 
Msume  that,  in  the  controversy  between  the  physicists  and 
the  ^epIogiHta  as  to  the  ngo  of  the  earth,  the  physicists 
have  all  the  ri]^ht  on   their  side*  the  goologiRts  none? 
It  is  a  controversy  on  which  we  should  be  slow  to  express 
a,  final  opinion ;  but  the  question  involved  is  important, 
and  the  geological  case  ought  to  be  considered.     The  only 
inquirer   in   this    field   to  whom   Dr  Merz   renders  full 
justice  is  Alexander  von  Humboldt ;  and  Humboldt  was 
only  partly  a  geologist.    To  Sir  Charles  Lyell  ho  certainly 
does  full  justice  in  his  relations  to  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, but  not  in  his  relations  to  geology.    Ho  mentions 
Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Leopold  von  Buch  once  each,  and 
very  casually  ;  Murchison  and  the  Geikies  not  at  all. 

We  complain  of  an  omission,  which  we  trust  Dr  Merz 
may  some  day  remedy.  Otherwise  we  find  no  fault  with 
the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  morphological  view  of 
notoro,  the  genetic  view  of  nature,  and  the  vitalistic  view 
of  nature.  A  great  progress  of  thought  is  brought  before 
our  eyes,  a  progress  in  which  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
the  universe  was  attained — the  univorso  of  life,  bo  it  well 
imderstxx>d.  All  through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
eoQtury  (and,  indeed,  from  the  days  of  Linnaeus  and 
Baffon  in  the  eighteenth  century)  the  classification  of 
living  organisms,  vc^gntable  or  animal,  was  more  and 
more  assiduously  carried  out,  difPerences  and  similarities 
(often  strangely  interwoven)  were  more  and  more  noted ; 
tiie  names  of  Cuvior  and  Kichard  Owen  as  regards 
noimals,  of  De  CandoUo  as  regiirds  the  vegetiiblo  world, 
&re  perhaps  the  greatest  in  this  special  work.  Mean- 
B'hile,  minute  and  often  miscroscopic  roseaixshos  into 
the  structure  of  all  living  subst^ince,  animal  or  vegetable, 
had  been  instituted  by  Bichat  in  I'rance,  and  continued 
by  Schleiden  and  Schwann  in  Germany.  An  identity  of 
typo  was  more  and  more  felt  to  prevail  in  the  substance 
of  all  living  organisms,  and  this  identity  of  type  could 
Qot  but  have  some  influence  in  commending  the  ide^i  of 
&  common  origin  from  which  all  life  had  descended. 
IndcMsd,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  Lamarck 
had  propounded  the  view  of  a  common  origin  for  all 
Uring  things,  crudely,  it  is  true,  and  without  bringing 
'friction  to  the  world;  and,  though  neither  GeofEroy 
lilairenor  Yon  Ba«r  explicitly  adopted  tYuavvo;^^ 
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yet  both  these  authors  were  deeply  impressed  with  tho 
thought  of  the  unity  of  all  terrestrial  life ;  and,  shortly 
after  tho  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Herbert 
Spencer  propounded  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  the  key 
to  all  changes  in  phenomena,  though  without  explicitly 
naming  the  descent  of  living  organisms  from  a  common 
stock  as  an  instance  of  it. 

That  step,  which  gave  us  the  key  to  the  whole  doctrine 
of  evolution,  was  taken  by  Charles  Darwin,  who,  in  tho 
whole  of  this  great  progress  of  thought,  holds  the  central 
position.  Darwin's  famous  work,  '  The  Origin  of  Species,' 
was  published  towards  the  close  of  1859  ;  it  wiU  be  worth 
while  to  quote  here  tho  full  title  of  it :  *  On  the  Origin 
of  Species  by  moans  of  Natural  Selection,  or  tho  Preserva- 
tion of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.'  That 
title  contains  the  two  cardinal  words,  '  natural  selection,' 
which  constitute  the  great  distinction  between  Darwin 
and  his  predecessor  Lamarck,  and  the  great  instrument 
by  which  Darwin  convinced  mankind  of  his  main  doctrine, 
tho  derivation  of  different  species  by  descent  from  a  com- 
mon stock.  That  natural  selection  plays  a  very  great 
part  in  this  descent,  and  in  the  gradual  modification  of 
the  form  and  structure  of  animals,  has  not  been  doubted 
by  thoughtful  and  unbiassed  students  since  Darwin 
wrote ;  but  how  far  other  elements  have  conjoined  with 
it,  either  as  principal  or  as  subordinate  causes,  is  to  this 
day  a  moot  point  among  naturalists.  The  question  is 
one  which  does  not  concern  naturalists  alone ;  it  is,  indeed, 
of  supreme  interest  to  all  of  uh  to  know  how  far  spiritual 
emotions  and  energies  have  combined  with  material 
causes  in  producing  the  world  of  life  as  we  see  it.  To 
this  subject  we  proceed  ;  but  first  let  us  say  that  no  one 
treating  of  evolution  ought  to  omit,  in  connexion  with 
it,  the  names  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  discovered 
the  importance  of  natural  selection,  as  explaining  tho 
origin  of  species,  simultaneously  with  Darwin,  or,  if 
somewhat  later  in  time,  at  all  events  independently  of 
Darwin,  and  before  Darwin's  views  had  been  published;' 
of  Huxley,  who  did  so  much  to  popularise  the  new 
conception;  of  Haeckel,  who  contributed  to  fill  up  ther' 
details  of  Darwin's  view;  and  of  Weismann,  who  has 
endeavoured  (not  with  entire  success,  but  with  force) 
to  introduce  an  importnnt  modification  into  that  view. 
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But  wo  hasten  to  that  question  which,  <vs  wo  have 
said,  is  of  supreme  interest,  the  question  whether 
spiritual  causes  have  co-operated  with  material  causes  in 
the  production  of  the  living  world  as  wo  know  it.  First, 
we  draw  attention  to  the  following  sentence,  quoted 
by  0r  Merz  (vol  ii,  p,  318),  from  Lyell*a  'Principles  of 
Geology ' : — 

'The  intermixture  of  distinct  species  is  guarded  against  by 
le  aversion  of  tho  individuals  composing  them  to  soxnni 
'niiSon.' 


That  sentence,   as  originally  written  hy  Lyell,   was 
intended  as  an  argument  against  the  theory  afterwards 
I  mimed  Darwinian  (the  transformation  of  species),  which 
[Lyell  only  knew  in  the   form  in   which   Lamarck   had 
[presented   it.      When  the  'Origin  of  Species'  appeared, 
[Lyell  became  a  convert  to  the  theoiy;  and  we  are  now 
jtising  his  sentence,  not  as  an  argument  against  Darwin, 
[but  as  an  assistance  towards  explaining  a  difficulty  not 
l&lways  noticed  in  Darwin's  theory.     It  must  be  remem- 
[bered    that   Darwin,   for  tho  full   ostablishmcnt   of   his 
[theory,  has  to  explain,  not  merely  the  method  by  which 
[one  part  of  a  species  separates  from  the  rest,  namely, 
ithe  acquisition  of  some  advantageous  point  of  structure 
pn  the  organism,  but  also  why,  after  this  separation  has 
irisen,  it  is  not  merged  again  by  tho  natural  intercourse 
:  the  two  parte  of  the  species  with  each  other.    That  is 
say,  it  has  to  be  explained  why,  if  an  improvement 
(effected  in  one  part  of  a  species,  the  whole  species  does 
not  presently  share  in  it,  the  weaker  portion  either  dying 
l«at,  or  else,   by  intercourse  with   the  stronger   portion, 
iDsmitting  the  improvement  to  their  common  descend- 
Clearly,    if    one   species    has    split   up   into   two 
ciee,  there  has  been  a  portion  of  the  original  species 
rbich  neither  accepted  the  improved  structure  or  faculty 
hor  yet  died  out  for  tho  want  of  it ;  and  this  result  can 
iirdly  have  taken  place  if  all  the  members  of  the  original 
ies  retained  their  habit  of  mutual  intercourse  with 
other.      What,   then,   can  have   occasioned  tho  in- 
iption  of  this  intercourse?     Tho  reply  which  Darwin 
pTOB  to  this  question  in  the  'Origin  of  Species '  is  based 
I  the  main  on  the  supposition  of  a  separation  of  locality 
etweeu  the  impi'oved  and  the  unimproved  porta  ol  X\) 
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speciea;    he    doee  not,  however,   wholly  exclode    

causes,  as  will    be  seen  from  the    following^    sentenc 
(•  Origin  of  Species,'  first  ©d*  p.  103) : — 

*  I  can  bHng  a  considerablo  catalogue  of  facta  ahowing  tljAtt' 
within  the  same  area,  varieties  of  the  same  animal  can  long 
remain  dlsthict,  from  haunting  different  stations,  from  brcedlog  i 
at  flli^htly  different  seasons,  or  from  varieties  of  the  saniaj 
kind  preferring  to  pair  together/ 

These  last  words,  'from  varieties  of  the  same  kind 
preferring  to  pair  together,*  are  an  assignment  of  the 
some  reaaon  for  varieties  remaining  separate  as  LyoQ 
had  given  for  species  remaining  HOparate.  Only,  whereat 
Lyell  overstated  the  case  in  regarding  the  separation  of 
species  as  absolute,  Darwin  understated  (as  we  think)  tha 
force  of  this  particular  cause  in  keeping  varieties  separaift 
Consider  what  happens  at  the  present  day.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  white  men  and  negroes  are  parts  of 
the  same  community  ;  they  are  not  di^erent  species,  but 
they  are  different  varieties  of  man  ;  some  intermingling 
of  white  and  negro  blood  exists,  but  it  does  not  go  vet^ 
far;  the  races  are  on  the  whole  separate.  What  keeps 
them  so  ?  It  is  not  separation  in  space ;  and  of  all  the 
causes  indicated  by  Darwin  only  one  applies,  namely, 
that  'varieties  of  the  same  kind  prefer  to  pair  together.'  i 
But  is  this  an  adequate  statement  of  the  fact?  is  then 
not  an  actual  aversion  to  these  unions,  at  least  on  oiu 
side?     Undoubtedly  thei*e  is. 

Now  if  this  is  so  at  the  present  day,  what  rea«on  hart 
wo  for  thinking  that  this  cause  of  separation  did  noJ 
exist  in  ail  periods  during  which  animated  beings  hav) 
existed  on  the  earth  and  propagated  their  sfwfies  sexually 
There  is  nothing  abstruse  in  the  cause  indicated  ;  disUki 
of  the  tdien  is  one  of  the  conunonest  of  feelings.  If  thi 
be  so,  we  have  a  genuine  instance  of  emotion,  a  psyohici 
cause,  intervening  from  very  ancient  times  in  the  worl 
of  life  and  modifying  the  forms  of  it  throughout. 

Is  this  not  a  significant  fact?  But  it  will  be  wfi 
to  answer  a  question  which  will  naturally  be  aeke 
whether  the  theory  just  advanced  has  been  put  fo 
ward  by  any  naturaUst  before  now,  apart  from  thi 
brief  hint  of  it  contained  in  the  phrase  we  quoted  fro 
Darwin  ?    To  some  extent  it  has ;  for  instaixoe,  it  oceo 
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in  a   passage  in  that  interesting  and   iwwerful  writer, 

fi.  J.  Kunianes  (•  Darwin  and  after  Darwin/  vol.  iii,  p.  124). 

I  Be  calls  it '  psychological  selection/  and  he  attributes  to 

;  importance  in  the  evolution  of  the  higher  animals*,  hut 

bwo  only ;   in  particular,  he  will  not  allow  that  it  has 

may  operation  at  all  in  the  evolution  of  plants.    Now  to 

as  this  limitation,  which  to  Romanes  seemed  so  necessary, 

nppears  t^y  arise  from  the  uiiiiple  fact  that  we  knowHOine- 

thing  al>out  the  oi)erations  of  niind  in  anmials  (especially 

e   higher   auimalrf),   but    h/irdly   anything    abuiit    the 

sllug  which  exists  in  plants.     Is  it  inconceivable  that 

u)t»  should  feel?     Suiely  not;  and  therefore  wo  hold 

at  the  limitation  which  Romanes  thought  to  exist  is  a 

itatton   in  appearance  and  not  in  fact.    The  great 

luse  whicii  Romanes  alleges  for  the  separntion  of  species 

what    he    calls    physiological   selection,    that    is,   the 

oeoitrrence  of  a  certain  barren  strain  separating  the  two 

divided  parts  of  a  species,  which  divLsious  ai'e  ncvertho- 

Icas  separately  fertile.    His  arguments  on  this  head  appear 

to  us  conclusive ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  physiological 

ction  on  so  large  a  scale,  if  we  knew  all,  does  really  in 

Tect  imply  psychological  selection  also  as  its  spiritual 

"toonterpart. 


We  come  to  a  wider  question.     The  whole  of  the  tenth 
ipt«r  of  Dr  Merz's  treatise,  entitled  the  'Vitalistic  View 
'  Xaturo,'  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  varying 
ymvFS  of  biologists   on   the   question  whether  there   be 
3rb  a  thing  as  a  vital  force  in  the  living  organism?     Our 
¥U  Opinion  is  what  we  understand  to  be  that  of  Lotze, 
ttad  we  fit^ite  it  as  follows :  that,  so  long  as  the  physical 
'sm   idone  is   under  observation^  no  such   specific 
as    a    vital    force    is    discoverable,    though    the 
sds    are    not    calculable    by   any  combination    of 
deal    laws ;    but   that   when    the   emotional   element 
it  more  or  less  in  all  life  is  taken  into  account,  wo 
possession  of  a  new  kind  of  cause  which  illuminates 
■as  many  of  the  leading  processes  and  changes  in  the 
deal  organism,  though  there  may  bo  a  great  deal  in 
,  spiritual  causation  which  we  do  not  know,  and  much 
,  which  we  arc  uicapable  of  understanding.     That  is 
T,  for  a  full  analysis  of  what  happens  in  the  region 
3  we  must  take  into  account  sympathy  aa  weW  aa 
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observation.  But  biologists,  taking  the  purely  physical' 
sciences  as  theii*  model,  have  desired  to  rest  upon  pfayti' 
cal  observation  alone  ;  there  has  been  a  tendency  among 
them  to  eliminate  all  idea  of  *  purpose*  from  the  subject 
of  their  inquiry;  and  it  so  happened  that  Darwin*e  theory 
appeared  to  give  them  great  assistance  in  doing  so. 
How  this  came  to  be  is  thus  explained  by  Dr  Merz : — 

'  We  are  now  prepared,'  he  says,  *  to  understand  the  novd 
position  which  the  Dar^Wuian  conception  of  natural  processes 
introduced  so  far  as  the  teleology  of  nature  is  concerned — hoir 
it  dealt  vriHx  final  causes,  with  the  apparent  existence  of  n 
purpose,  an  end,  in  the  processes  of  nature,  notably  of  the 
living  organism.  .  .  . 

*The  possibility  of  explaining  the    marks  of   design  m 
merely  api>areut  dei)end3   on  the  conception  of  the   genetic 
process  acting  on  a  larpe,  a  iLcigantic,  scale ;  individual  tliinipt 
l>ut  forth  ever  new  developments  by  which  tliey  eveutiuilly  J 
overtop  their  neighbours,  ultimately  advancing  to  such  » I 
degi*ee  of  excellence  and  individual  j>erfection  tlint  to  an  oiit-  1 
side  beholder  the  few  surviving  specimcus  give  the  impresitioD 
of  having  been  originally  designed.     In  fact,  they  only  eilat 
because  those  numberless  individuals  which  could  not  grow  in 
a  siifficicnb  degree  penshed  in  the  struggle.     Only  those  iutti- 
vidual  sjiecimeus  sui-vived  in  whom,  in  one  or  a  few  directionB. 
something  specially  excellent  wa^s  produced  at  the  expense  of 
development  in  other  du-cctions.     In  the  mass,  the  crowd  are 
sacrificed,  i.e.  automatically  crushed,  in  favour   of  tlie  few; 
in  the  individual,  one  special  growth  is   automatically  pur- 
sued at  the  expense  of  a  general    but  less  enduring,  i.e.  self- 
assertive,  development.    The  end— the  seeming  purpose— is 
protluced  in  the  process  of  pro(hiction,  it  being  merely  some- 
thing more  enduring,  i.e.  something  better.     It  convoys  the 
impression  to  an  outside  beholder  of  having  been  consciously 
set  at  the  term  of  the  process  of  development;  in  reality, it 
was   produced   simultaneously.     The   mountain   peak   which 
toAvers  above  its  neighboui's,  and  gives  a  distinctive  rounding 
ufT   and   finish   to  a  land.scai>e,  may  be  conceived   as  huving 
been  built  up  by  the  selective  action  of  the  natural  artist 
who  brought  together  the  best  materials  and  placed  tliem  in 
their  most  enduring  positions ;  in  reality,  it  owes  its  existence 
only  to  one  out  of  the  numberless  throes  of  nature  which 
happened  to  ttike  place  with  stronger  materials  and  iu  more 
.stable  forms  of  arrangement  and  grouping,  or  it  is  due  to  thi 
denudation  of  the  strata  surrounding  it.     The  end  an** 
pose  of  any  natui-al  development  ia  that  which  it 


wtonmtically  pi-oriuce  and  endow  mth  most  distinctive  and 

nduripg  clmraotoi*s,  for  this  only  survives  at  the  expense  of 

■^cr  productions ;  there  is  a  natural  result  in  development, 

ttt  there  need  not  be  a  purpose.     The  contemplation  of  the 

nanilt  may  permit  us  to  trace  backward  tlie  process  by  whicli 

it  wa.<;  brought  about;  but  we  are  not  wan-anted  in  assuming 

that  it  existed  independently,  like  the  plan  of  a  building  or 

the  purpose  of  an  instrument.     In   the   place  of  a  growth 

According  to  a  prcari-anged  plan,  Dar^viu  put  the  conceptiou 

of  an  automatic  adjustment   called  *'natui*al  selection";   in 

tbe  place  of  a  conscious  end  or  purpose  ho  put  the  coueoptiou 

of  a  mere  result,  a  product,  tlie  "  surviving  fittest."  ' 

That  is  an  exceedingly  clear  statement  of  the  effect 
which  tlie  doctrine  of  natural  selection  produced  in  the 
minds  of  many  biologists  ;  and  the  sense  of  relief  and  of 
triumph  engendered  by  the  supposed  abolition  of  any 
'purpose  '  uuderlying  the  universe  wiis  vividly  expressed 
by  Du  Bois-Reyniond  (quoted  by  Dr  Merz,  vol  ii,  p.  4ii.5). 

*  Hero  is  the  knot,  here  the  great  difficulty  that  tortures 
the  intellect  which  w^ould  understand  the  world.  Wlioover 
docs  not  place  all  activity  wholesale  under  the  sway  of 
Epicurean  chance,  whoever  gives  only  his  little  finger  to 
Weology,  will  inevitably  arrive  at  Paley*s  discarded  "Natural 
Theology,"  and  so  much  the  more  necessarily  the  more  clearly 
bethinks  and  the  more  independent  his  judgment.  .  .  .  The 
poaaibility,  ever  so  distant,  of  banishing  from  nature  its 
Beemlng  purpose  and  putting  a  blind  necessity  everywhere  in 
the  place  of  final  causes,  appears  therefore  as  one  nf  the 
greatest  advances  in  the  world  of  thought,  from  wliich  a  new 
era  will  be  dated  in  the  treatment  of  these  problemfi.  To 
have  somewhat  eased  the  torture  of  the  intellect  which 
ponders  over  the  world-problem  will,  as  long  as  philosophical 
Dfttiuvlhita  Gxifiti  be  Charles  Darwin's  greatest  title  to  glory.' 

An  extraordinary  passage,  surely.    Would  Darwin  have 

^ccepted  the  position  tissigned  to  him   by  the   German 

■Bvant?    We  hardly  think  so.     For  Darwin,  while  con- 

^nually   refuting    allegations  of    discovered    design    in 

(Tcation,  yet  rofased  to  say,  looking  at  the  sum  of  things, 

lere  is  no  design  herein.'     This  position  of  his,  which 

^not  inconsistent  with  the  •Origin   of  Species'  itself. 

ree  some  illustration  from  his  recently  published 

In  a  letter  to  Professor  W.  Graham  ('Life  and 

'*'*"*.  while  denjnng  that  'the  existence  ot  t\\e 
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so-called  laws  of  nature  implies  purpose/  ho  had  said, 
•  You  have  expressed  my  inward  convictions  .  •  .  that 
the  universe  is  not  the  result  of  chance.*  Again,  in  a 
letter  t<)  Lord  Farrer  (*  More  Letters,'  i,  305),  after  refusing 
to  allow  of  the  *  variatioriR  of  organic  beings  having  been 
tlesigned/  he  continues, '  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider 
the  whole  universe,  the  mind  refuses  to  look  at  it  as  the 
outcome  of  cliauco,  that  is,  without  design  or  purpose. 
The  whole  question  seems  to  me  insoluble.* 

We  wish  to  do  all  justice  to  that  train  of  merely 
physical  sequences  wliich  has  been  so  carefully  drawn 
out  by  Dr  Merz ;  to  the  possibility  that  out  of  the 
infinite  variations  of  circumstance  a  world  may  arise  iu 
which  the  strongest,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
the  strongest,  shall  appear  in  the  end  as  the  govemore 
and  lords  of  the  whole ;  so  that  all  need  of  a  dircctinif 
power  among  the  contending  forms  of  life  shall  be 
superfluous.  But  this  possibility  is  not  to  be  treated  as 
a  certainty;  the  room  is  open  for  causes  other  than 
those  of  a  physical  struggle. 

It  is  of  course  one  thing  to  affirm  that  the  Darwinian 
theory  leaves  room  for  the  belief  in  a  creative  purpose 
animating  this  whole  schomo  of  things  in  which  wo  find 
«)urselves,  and  guiding  beneficently  the  world  of  life  in 
its  upward  progress;  another  thing  to  affirm  that  such 
a  ci'eative  purpose  is  discernible  by  us,  and  positively 
exists.  Only,  the  field  on  which  such  a  question  murt 
primarily  be  argued  is  not  the  field  of  biological  acienee. 
it  is  the  field  of  personal  experience  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  life.  Do  we  find  that  the  belief  in  a  higher 
than  human  power  strengthening  and  directing  us  tallies 
with  the  experience  of  life  ?  That  is  the  question ;  and 
though  it  does  not  belong  to  physical  science,  it  may  still 
have  a  certain  pertinency  as  regards  the  results  which 
physical  science  would  suggest  when  taken  by  itself.  A 
biologist  may  not  imfittingly  remember  that  he  is  also  a 
man,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  him,  as  a  man,  to  dra' 
conclusions  which  could  not  have  been  drawn  from 
biology  pure  and  simple,  but  which  intermingle  with  an< 
modify  the  conclusions  reached  by  him  as  a  biologist. 
r^  Perhaps  that  is  enough  to  say  on  the  Darwinian 
question.  But  let  us  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  posid' 
of  f  lie  physicists,  with  Helmholtz  at  their  head.    Xhatt 
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is  truth  in  those  ^reat  hypotheses  in  which  the  physicists 
entrench   themselves — the    conservation  of  energy,  the 

Rspipation   of   energy,  and  the  formation   of   the   solar 
id  Btellar  fires  by  the  slow  contraction  of  nebuUe — w© 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubts     But  is  it  the  whole  trutli  ? 
If  in  such  mighty  matters  there  ever  was  ocx:a,sion  to  use 
I    the  word  scandal,  the  theory  of  the  diKsipation  of  energy, 
^nrith  ita   consequences,   is  surely   a   scandal.     That  the 
"imiverse  should  bo  destined  to  eternal  death  and  dark- 
ni.'ss  (oven  if  it  be  only  'after  infinite  time/  aa  Helmholtz 
saya)  is  surely  an  inference  that  must  excite  in  us  the 
I  i^uestion,  'Is  this  really  a  necessary  result  of  the  processes 
phich  wo  see  ? '    Let  us  consider.    The  crux  is  the  dissipa- 
Itiou  of  energy — the  phenomenon  which  Clausius  calls  the 
[iiiiTeaae  of  entropy,  that  is,  the  process  of  the   locking 
[up  «f  energy,  the  rendering  it  useless,  unavailable. 

•The  entropy  of  the  world  is  continually  on  the   in- 

rcreaae/  Clausius    tells   us.     Is    it    really   so?    and   if  it 

■be  so,   is   there   no   way  of    mending   it?     What   does 

[onllnary  experience  say?     Wliy,  every   idle   vagabond 

rho  gets  drunk  seven  days  in  the  week  is  full  of  this 

Usaipated  energy  ;  every  river  of  Arabia  or  Persia  which 

bos  swept  together  the  sands  which  clog  its  course  and 

\y  bury  it  is  an  instance  of  energy  locked  up  ;  every 

forest    destroyed   by   fire   is   a  store   of  energy   lost  to 

human   uses.     But   is   there   no   remedy  for  these   mis- 

les?     Let  us  reform  our  drunkard;  let  us  clear  a 

iorarso  for  our    river;    let  us   repliint    our  forest,   and 

I  »mething  will  have  been  done  to  restore  lost  enei^ios, 

[or  to  bring   new   energies   into   play.     These  are  small 

itters,  it  is  true,  compared  with  the  creation  or  death 

J'Of  a  universe ;  but  from  the  infinitesimals  of  the  world 

[Tfe  have  to   judge  of  the   infinites  of  the  world  ;  so  it 

Jwnys  is.     If  we.  in   our  small   sphere,  can  repair   the 

9tes  of  earth,  may  there  not  be  powers  which  can 

lir  the  wastes  of  heaven?     Is  it  certain  that  the  fires 

if  the  sun  are  doomed  to  extinction  ?    It  is  not  experience 

^iriiich   tells  us   so ;    it  is   theoi-y  which   tells  us  so,  and 

tfceory  which  deals  simply  with  material  causes  and  leaves 

wholly  out  of  sight  the  question  whether  purpose  and 

*«thought  have  not  some  field  of  operation,  as  in  earth, 

k*J«o  in  heaven.     Are  we  so  certain  that  purpose  axvd 
^•bought               7  in  a  manner  inconceivable  "Vjy  ms*  '* 
y ^^ 
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iu  true)  have  no  fuuction  in  the  prenervation  of  tho  orbi 
of  heaven  ?  May  there  not  be  powers  which,  as  we  men 
may  clear  a  channel  for  a  river,  are  capable  of  clearing 
a  course  for  the  sun*d  radiant  heat,  fio  that  it  shall  not  bt 
choked  up  in  the  inertia  of  an  everlasting  death  ?  I 

The  physicists  themselves  toll  us  that  energy  can  neva| 
be  dcHtroyod,  only  they  say  that  it  cannot  help  being  dissi- 
pated or  locked  up ;  but  is  it  not  the  function  of  ail  othen 
most  proper  to  mind  to  prevent  this  happening?     Nay,  ig 
it  not  natural  to  think  that  tho  very  meaning  of  creation 
is  the  greater  and  greater  revelation  of  bidden  powers  ? 
Suppose  (to  take  one  of  the  most  probable  Iokscs  thiit 
may  befall  the  ra<!e  of  man)  that  iu  the  course  of  tho 
next  two  or  three  thousand  ye^irs  tho  world's  coal  supply 
should  be  exhausted ;  is  it  irrational  to  hope  that  otbur 
sources  of  latent  energy  may  by  that  time  be  brought 
to  light  which  to  us  now  are  as  unknown  as  the  mani- 
fold uses  of  coal  were  to  the  con  tern  porarieH  of  Juliua 
Cffisar?     We   cannot  prove  that  this   will    happen,  of 
coui*8e ;  but  why  should  it  not  happen?  why  should  not 
the  future  history  of  the  earth  bo  tho  continual  develop- 
ment of  new  energies  which,  up  to  tho  time  of  their  dis- 
covery, were  hidden  and  unsuspected  ?    and  why  should 
this  process  ever  end?     If,  out  of  what  seems  the  pars 
void  of  ether,  suns  and  galaxies  of  suns  may  arise— as 
astronomers  assume  that  they  can^who  shall  say  what 
latent  energy  there  may  be  in  every  grain  of  the  earth's 
dust?     Only  it  is  tho  mind  of  man  which  must  elicit  this 
hidden  energy  of  the  earth  ;   without  the  mind  of  roan 
coal  would   never    have  given   to  steam   or  electricity 
their  working  power ;  and,  whatever  energien  of  terres- 
trial things  may  bo  turned  to  use  in  the  future,  it  is  the 
mind  of  man  that  will  turn  them  to  use.     The  mind  of 
man  is  the  great  practical  agent  for  drawing  the  oarth'n 
stored-up  power  into  continuous  and  increasing  action; 
and  the  mind  of  man   receives   its   stimulus   from  the 
emotions  of  man.     Where  is  it  that  the  emotions  of  man 
have  their  organising  centre?    Wo   reply,  as   relig^ious 
men  have  always  replied,   in  God.     We  are  co-workers 
in  the  creative  process  which  eternally  goes  on,  and  ih&t 
pi'ocess  in  its  root  is  divine. 

J.  K.   MOZUEY. 


T^A  GREAT  FREXCH   SCHOL.Ul. 

1.  Histoire  litt^aire  de  la  France.  Par  des  religieuK 
beuedictlus  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint-Munr.  con- 
tinue par  dcs  membres  de  I'lnstitut.  Tomes  i-xxxii. 
Paris,  1733-1897. 

2.  Romania ;  recueil  trimestriel  consaa^  it  VHiulc  des 
htiffites  et  des  It'tf^'atures  romanes.  Publio  7)ur  Paul 
Meyer  ot  Gaston  Paris.  Tomes  i-xxxji.  Paris  :  Bouillon, 
1872-1903. 

3.  Chatisons  du  an/  «t^/e,  and  other  works  published  by 
the  Soci4ti  des  anciens  testes  fran^nis.  Paris:  Firmin 
Didot.  1875-1903. 

[4.  La  vie  de  Saint  Alexia,  po^me  dit  xi'  si^cle,  et  renou- 
veUements  dea  xii\  aciii*,  et  xiv'  nikcles.  Publit^  par 
Gaston  Puria  et  Leopold  Pannier.  Paris :  Bouillon, 
1872. 

[5.  Manuel  dancien  fran^ais — la  liit^rature  fran^aise  au 
moyen  6ge  (1888 ;  revised,  1890) :  La  po^mc  du  moyen  Age 
{V*  JM^'rie.  1885,  2'  sorie,  1895) :  Penseura  et  poHen  (1896)  : 
Pohnes  et  Utjendea  du  tnoyen  dge  (1900)  t  Francois  Villon 
(1901):  L^gendett  du  inoycn  Age  (1903);  and  many  other 
workn  by  Gaaton  Paris. 

pTiiE  recent  death  of  Gaston  Paris  was  felt  as  a  personal 

lews  by  many  who  had  never  known  him ;  such  was  the 

influence  of  his  character,  exerted  through  the  long  series 

of  his  published  works.     It  is  rarely  that  an  author  so 

purely  scientific  and  specialist,  so  little  inclined  to  court 

the  popular  favour,  receives  such  a  tribute  of  regret.    The 

Ideath  of  a  poet  or  a  novelist  may  touch  a  number  of 

people  all  over  the  world  ;   but  the  death  of  a  man  of 

Immiiig,  whoae  work  was  conducted  always  with  regard 

■)r  the  subject,  and   never  with   any  unfair  device   to 

ntch  applause,  can  seldom  make  the  impression  which 

it  of  Gaston  Paris  m;ide  on  all  who  laboured  in  the 

wno  fields,     A  rare  candour  and  simplicity  of  aim  and 

j>rocoduro  made  Gaston  Paris  what  ho  was,  and  won  for 

his  many  friends.     The  beginners,  the  half-learned, 

ere  drawn  into   his   circle  and   made   partners   in   his 

ndustrj',  by  virtue  of  the  perennial  youthfnlnoss  of  his 

pint. 

With  all  his  ]inow}edge  and  all  his  skUl  iu  i\\et\\oCLft 
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of  work,  the  product  of  his  long  experience,  he  nei'er 
g:rew  out  of  humour  with  his  subject.     In  freshness  of 
interest,  in  the  keen  appetite  for  learning,  ho  was  the 
equal  of  the  *juuiorest  sophister.*     This  was  his  genius 
and  his  charm.     Those  who  listened  or  who  read  had  no 
need  to  be  afraid  of  any  bondage  to  formulas,  any  re- 
spectable orthodoxy  taking  the  place  of  freedom.     Their 
master  was  ahead   of  them   all,   pressing   forward  and 
exploring;  stopping  to  defend  his  views  only  when  such 
a  defence  was  forced  upon  him  as  part  of  the  day"? 
woi'k.     Gaston  Paris  was  always  more  ready  to  discover 
new  things  than  to  dwell  upon  his  former  attainment*. 
Not  that  ho  had  any  want  of  respect  for  positions  which 
he  thought  he  had  secured ;  liis  work  was  too  solid  for 
that.     Nor  did  he  try  to  lighten  his  studies  by  forgetting 
what   he  had   once  kno%VTi,  and   allowing  new  interests 
to  drive  out  the  old.     But  new  interest   was  unfailing, 
wherever  he  tm*ned.     His  followers  were  kept  busy ;  and 
that  was  why  they  followed  him. 

Gaston  Paris,  as  a  child,  received  from  his  father  the 
right  of  entry  into  the  old  literature  of  France,  aod 
never  lost  the  simple  pleasure  in  romances  and  chaiisons 
cle  gestct  as  poems  and  stories.  In  his  university  days, 
keeping  still  to  the  subjects  in  which  Paulin  Paris  was  at 
home,  he  added  a  more  exact  training  in  philology  under 
Diez  at  Bonn.  But  language  did  not  usui-p  upon  the 
other  province ;  in  Germany  there  was  not  yet  tlw 
division  between  literary  and  linguistic  teaching  which 
is  now  generally  observed,  perhaps  inequitably.  Dies 
himself,  the  historian  of  Proven(;al  poetry  and  author  of 
the  *  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Romance  Languages,' 
refused  to  be  limited  exclusively  to  one  portion  of  tho 
field ;  and  the  work  of  Gaston  Paris  was  comprchonaive 
in  the  same  way.  Although  literary  histoiy  was  jilwayA 
his  chief  interest,  he  did  not  neglect  what  is  called  in  tho 
narrower  sense  philology.  He  was  not  wholly  occupied 
with  the  medieval  literature  of  France.  Problems  of 
linguistic  science  engaged  him,  as  the  pages  of  '  Romania' 
show.  It  may  bo  that  division  of  labour  is  more  and 
more  required  for  the  progress  of  these  studies ;  it  is  not 
easy  for  any  one  scholar  to  speak  with  authority  on 
matters  so  various  as  were  handled  by  Gaston  Paris. 
Ifut  no  number  of  specialists  can  quite  make  up  for  the 
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;enius,  wide  in  rangcvand  at  the  same  time  diHCrinxinating, 
if  the  old  type  of  great  so.holars.  The  acutenesg,  the 
aner  work,  of  Bentloy  or  Lachmann  caiinotwell  bo  taken 
ipart  frora  their  substantial  historical  learning.  Gaston 
Paris  had  the  same  sort  of  ideal.  Language  cannot  be 
understood  from  words  alone ;  and  the  emendation  of 
u  phrase  in  an  old  French  text  might  require  the  help 
of  wide  and  miscellaneous  reading,  far  away  from  the 
immediate  matter  in  hand.  There  are  obvious  dangers 
for  the  pure  scholar  in  the  attractions  of  historical 
research  ;  and  it  is  possible  for  a  nan^ow  man  to  be  more 
active  than  one  who  carries  a  burden  of  learning.  But 
the  greatest  scholars  are  not  *  word-catchers,  that  live 
on  syllables ' ;  they  find  it  possible  to  be  both  strong  in 
the  weighty  matters  and  alert  with  the  more  subtle 
problems,  as  Giiston  Paris  was. 

He  loai'ued  much  from  his  father,  as  has  been  eiiid 
'Jpeady,  and  he  carried  on  his  work.  Paulin  Paris* 
ented  an  older  stage  of  interest  in  medit^val 
ich,  older  methods  and  views,  mainly  of  the  eight- 
ftith  century,  with  some  cohjuring  from  the  romantic 
ichool.     His   manner  often  recalls  that  of  Scott  in  his 

itiquarian  essays,  e.g.  the  introduction  to  'Sir  Tristram/ 
\  from  an  earlier  generation,  that  of  Wartun's  •  History 

English  Poetry/  He  writes  like  a  free  man,  as  jf  it 
all  for  his  own  pleasure,  whatever  amount  of  in- 

itry  he  may  have  put  into  his  description  of  cfuimtojis 
^geate,  or  romances  of  the  Hound  Table,  or  French  lyric 
poetry  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Ho  refused  to  bo  pitied 
i&t  the  time  spent  in  '  deciphering  '  old  manuscripts. 

['Oar  pour  moi  je ne demande  paa  qu*on  me sache le  moindre 

(de  lea  avou' d^cUiffr^.    En  effet, combion d'hcui*es ai-jc viias 

er  rapidement  en  pourmiivant  oette  lecture !     Combion  de 

lUB  du  jour  ot  de  gazettes  ai-je  ferm6s  pour  6tudier  plus 

Dgtempe  cea  admimbtcs  compoBitions,  images  de  Vesprit,  des 

et  des  croyancew  de  nos  anc^JtresI    Combieu  de  fois 

n'ai-je  pas  mis  uu   frein  k  mon  outhousiasmc,  on  nic 

It  avec  tine  sorte  d'effrol  I'aventure  du  chevaliur  de  la 

chel     HounOtc  Don  QuicUutte!  les  remans  coupables  de 

alio  n*dtaient  que  de  longuea  iiaraphrases  ddcolortes  des 
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*  Notice  BUT  Faalia  FarU,*  1661 ;  see  alao  *La  po^ele  da  mojren  &ge,' 
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"Chansons  de  Geste"  ;  que  serais-tu  devenu  si  tii  avals  lu  lea 
oinginauxl'  • 

Yet,  deeply  plunged  an  he  was  in  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  full  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
things  that  appealed  to  the  Romantic  school,  Paulin  Paris 
at  the  name  time  judged  his  ground  with  a  rational  and 
sceptical  ooolnest?,  and  never  forced  hi»  admiration  or 
allowed  it  to  interfere  with  his  historical  sense.  His  con- 
troversy with  Fauriel,  over  the  hypothesis  of  a  Provemjal 
origin  for  French  epic,  is  still  delightful  reading  for  the 
(Wise  with  which  he  manages  the  discussion  and  correcU 
the  too  enthusiastic  reasoning  of  the  other  side.  Gaston 
Paris,  with  a  much  severer  ti'aining,  followed  the  same 
tradition,  and  displayed,  though  in  a  different  way,  the 
same  enjoyment  of  medieval  literature,  the  same  good 
sense  in  criticism. 

Neither  Paulin  Paris  nor  his  son  belonged  to  the 
Komantic  school,  though  they  passed  their  time  among  the 
books  and  in  the  centuries  from  which  modem  romantic 
poets  are  supposed  to  have  drawn  their  most  effective 
scenerj-,  properties,  ideals,  and  emotions.  Ptiulin  Paris 
was  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  poets  to  the  riches  of  the 
chansons  de  geste,  but  it  did  not  matter  to  him  very  much 
whether  they  took  his  advice  or  not.  He  had  his  books, 
and  could  use  them  for  his  own  profit  or  entertaiumout 
whatever  the  contemporary  fashion  might  be.  In  spit* 
of  the  humorous  reference  to  Don  Quixote,  his  veej 
sincere  delight  in  the  old  heroic  poems  was  never  wi*ought 
up  to  the  extreme  romantic  pitch.  Like  George  Ellis,  and 
like  Scott  himself,  he  kept  a  sane  estimate  of  medieval 
romance.  Gaston  Paris  was  equally  free  from  any  extra- 
vagant romanticism,  but  not  quite  in  the  same  manner. 
It  was  not  the  old-fashioned  ironical  worldliness  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  determined  his  views  and 
tastes.  The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  never 
escaped  from  the  romantic  influence,  however  it  might 
protest  and  rebel;  the  realists  are  all  romanticists  di^ 
guised — *  unfrocked,*  as  Flaubert  expressed  it.  Men  of 
learning  were  of  course  protected  from  the  violent  revo- 
lutions that  tormented  the  poets  and  novelists ;  soma 
were    drawn    to  the  Middle  Ages  by  purely  scientific 

'  Preface  to  'Garlii  le  Ijoheraln*  11833),  p.  IH;  qaoted  by  Gtifiton  Pnril 
/o  bi3  account  of  his  father,  op,  cH.  p.  211 
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motives,  with  a.  positive  prejudice  to  begin  with  against 
all  the  'Gothic'  fascinations  of  the  romantic  tradition.* 
But  Oeston  Paris  was  not  one  of  these ;  he  had  learned 
from  the  Rom/mtic  school  all  that  it  had  to  teach  regard- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  and  the  interpretation  of  their  art ; 
he  had  gone  further  on  ways  of  his  own,  but  in  his  sober 
judgment  of  values,  even  when  pointing  out  the  faults, 
the  flatness,  the  puerilities  of  medieval  literature,  he 
always  kept  a  sense  of  the  old  charm,  of  the  magic  still 

foverable  in  *  Triatjin  *  and  in  many  less  famous  stories. 
The  French  Romantic  school  was  not  so  deep  in  learn- 
ing as  the  schools  of  some  other  counti'ies;  there  was 
no  poet  who,  like  Scott  or  Uhiand,  worked  hard  in  anti- 
ijnarian  prose  to  collect  and  edit  and  explain  the  poetry 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Victor  Hugo's  romantic  ornament  is 
borrowed  from  all  lands  and  tongues  ;  a  tribute  levied  on 
mild  liistorians  without  respect  for  their  feelings  : — 

*  Kcoutez  tous,  marquis  venus  de  la  montagne, 
Due  Gerhard,  Sire  Uther,  pendragoa  de  Bretag^nep 
Burgrave  Darius,  biirgrave  Cadwalla  I ' 

Among  the  lighter  essays  of  Gastfjn  Paris  is  one  (appended 
to  *  Les  sept  infants  de  Lara '  in  '  Poemes  et  l^gendes ')  that 
traces  in  an  amusing  way  one  of  the  medieval  inspira- 
tions of  Victor  Hugo :  in  M.  Demaison*s  introduction  to 
'Aimeri  de  Narbonne'  may  be  found  the  sources  of  the 
poet's  *  Aymerillot,'  showing  the  same  masterful  ease  and 
unconcern  in  turning  the  most  casual  knowledge  to  good 
ccount  in  immortal  verse.     By  which  it  is  not  proved, 
or  intended,  that  •  Aymerillot  *  is  less  poetical  than  it 
to  be ;  only  that  Victor  Hugo  was  not  a  student  of 
same  sort  as  Scott  or  Uhiand.     The  Romantic  school 
in  France,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
dependent  upon  the  men  of  learning,  and  not  to  any  great 
^ttent  a  sharer  in  their  historical  work. 
B   Gaston  Paris,  coming  after  the  Romantic  days,  carried 
rtn  the  researches  that  had  preceded  them.     How  continu- 
ous the  labour  has    been,  and  how  enormous,  may  be 
partly  realised  in  looking  at  the  thirty-two  volumes  of 
ke    •  Histoire    litt^raire   de   la  France,'    begun   by  the 
ledictines  in  1733,  and  now  brought  down,  '  vast-erthan 
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empir&s  and  more  slow,'  as  far  iis  the  fourteenth  century. 
Tu  that  great  work  the  ideas  of  1830  may  be  found  here 
and  there  rcfleoted,  but  they  are  only  an  accident,  a  passing 
radiance :  the  substantial  life  is  hardly  touched  by  them. 

The  study  of  Old  French  as  it  is  understood  by  Gaston 
Paris  and  his  associates  and  pupils  is  the  same  kind  ot 
work  us  the  study  of  antiquity,  Greek  or  Latin,  carried 
on  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning.  They  bavo  the 
same  trust  in  the  value  of  the  subject,  the  same  sort  of 
ambition  and  appetite  for  universal  knowledge,  including 
in  its  scope  everything  ascertainable  in  political  or  social 
history,  every  document  of  the  time,  with  the  most 
effective  instruments  of  criticism  to  explain  them.  Their 
business  is  historical,  in  the  original  liberal  meaning  of  the 
term  history.  The  spirit  of  curiosity  about  the  past  is 
their  <'liicf  motive  ;  no  appliance  or  apparatus  is  neglected 
that  can  add  to  the  store  of  knowledge. 

In  an  essay  on  Gaston  Paris  written  some  years  ago, 
M.  .Tules  Lemaltre  described  the  processes  of  medieval 
research  in  terms  that  might  have  held  good  of  Browning's 
Grammarian.  Historical  learning,  he  says  (and  the  text 
of  his  sermon  is  the  work  of  Gaston  Paris),  has  no  thought 
of  any  immediate  use  for  its  discoveries ;  labour  is 
bestowed  on  minute  things,  in  the  faith  that  some  day 
they  may  bo  turned  to  account.  The  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  grows  like  a  coral  island,  by  the  aggregated  lives  of 
many  workers.  This  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Fow  indeed 
of  the  contributora  to  the  *  Histoire  litteraire  '  have  allowed 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  be  hindered  or  diverted  by 
doubts  or  scruples  about  the  immediate  value  of  each 
step.  It  is  in  this  that  the  modem  scholar,  the  successor 
of  the  Benedictines  in  their  industry,  differs  from  the 
dilettante  of  the  Romantic  school.  Many  things  are 
included  in  the  *  Histoire  littdraire'  and  in  'Romania' 
that  are  of  no  obvious  use  to  the  literary  artist*  It  is  not 
on  every  page  that  a  suggestion  like  that  of  *  Aymerillot' 
may  be  found ;  and  a  discussion  of  the  terminations  in 
•ain  has  little  connexion — much  less  than  *  hotiB  business ' 
— with  the  inspiration  or  the  interpretation  of  poetry. 

But  Gaston  Paris  thought  of  more  than  theacctmiula- 
tion  of  facts  or  the  working  out  of  historical  and  pliilo- 
logical  details.  He  was  a  humanist;  and  his  laboui's  were 
directed   by  the  same  ideal  as  those  of  the  founders  of 
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lical  leAruiujj.  Ho  studied  the  hiatoiy  of  Old  French 
-ature,  not  by  way  of  opposition  to  the  humanities 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  oa  an  extension  of  the  same 
domain.  He  had  a  full  eeuse  of  all  the  respects  in  which 
Koland '  comes  short  of  the  '  Iliad/  iu  which  the  Auent 
impUcity  of  Old  French  verse  is  inferior  to  the  Greek  art 
'f  poetry ;  yet  he  believed  that  the  French  epics  have 
things  to  tell  worth  listening  to,  and  that  there  is  a 
lesson  of  style,  not  only  of  mythology,  in  the  intricate 
.lomanccs  of  Arthur.* 

His  genius  as  a  critic  of  literature  equalled  hia  industry 
«8  historian  and  philologist.     Of  all  his  achievements,  if 
not  the  greatest,  at  any  rate  that  of  which  it  is  easiest  to 
q;>eak  outside  of  the  school,  is  that,  in  a  long  series  of 
Writings,   with   eveiy  variety  of    scale   and    immediate 
purpose,   he   has   explained   the   growth  of  Old   French 
poetry  and  prose  in  all  thoir  kinds,  and  has  judged  their 
present    literary  value  as    securely  as   he  worked  out 
technical   points   of    history  or   scholarship.      It  is  not 
everj'thing,  but  it  is  the  aspect  of  his  work  most  convenient 
for  this  Keview»  that  he  was  one  of  the  great  critics  of 
French  literature,    Hia  preface  to  the  *  History  of  French 
Literature/  edited  by  Petit  de  Julleville,  is   a  summary 
of  the   whole    luatter,   dowu    to   the    Renaissance   and 
beyond,  written  with  an  insight  into  general  causes  such 
as  is  often  desired  but  seldom  attained  in  the  work  of 
other  critics.     In  the  certainty  with  which  the  Unes  are 
drawn  it  resembles  St  Evrcmoud's  comparison  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  French  and  English  genius,  probably  the 
most  successful  piece  of  generalisation  ever  made  by  any 
writer  on  such  subjects ;   while  the  general  view  is  en- 
livened  >vith   exact  knowledge   of    details.      This   essay 
explains  the  peculiar  character  of  the  French  Renaissance, 
the  reason  of  the  wide  difference   between   the   Middle 
Ages  and  the  sixteenth  century  in  France,  bringing  out 
the  pecidiar  character  of  the  fifteenth  century — 

'one  litt*^raturo  bAtai-de,  sorte  de  Heiiaissauce  avort^ks  niOlant 
\f^  restfcs  de  la  piierilite  t^ubtile  du  moyen  Ago  dk.  uuo  gauche 
imitfttiou  de  Tantiquito  latiue.'     (Preface,  p.  W) — 


'  Sn  for  example  tha  compaiison  of  the  Auglo-Nonnan  Tliomaa,  the 
«f  kathority  for  the  niory  of  TriBt^in,  with  hia  more  reilimd  contemporary 
ICkrtUeu  de  IVoyes  (*  Po^mes  ct  l^gcudea '), 
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n  kind  of  waste  iuterval*  empty,  pretozitioUis,  at  the  back 
of  -which  lay  the  right  medieval  poetry,  unknown  to 
Ronsard  and  hifl  companions.  Then  follows  the  doscription 
of  this  older  literature,  in  terms  that  prove  its  aflinity  with 
all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  the  French  nation  in 
modem  times,  its  talent  for  clear  lang'uage,  a  perfect 
sympathy  and  imderstanding'  between  the  author  and  bis 
audience.  From  this  virtue  of  lucidity  comes  also  (as  St 
Evremond  has  remarked  in  comparing  French  and  English) 
a  certain  shallowness  ;  the  personages  in  French  epic  or 
French  drama  are  not  fully  realised  ;  more  or  leas  they 
are  abstraot,  they  represent  ideas. 

*On  chercherait  en  vnln  dans  toute  I'Europe  ni^di^vale  on* 
cpuvre  qui  lucarue  corame  la  "  Chanson  de  Iloland  "  les  fapons 
lie  seutir,  sinou  de  la  nation  tout  entiere,  au  molns  de  la  partia 
active  et  domiuanto  de  la  nation,  dans  ce  qu'elles  eureut  de 
plus  impersonnel  et  de  plus  6Iev^.  De  \k  cette  falblesse  de  1* 
uaracti^ristiquc  qu^on  a  relov^  dans  notre  vieillo  ^|>opee:  Ics 
indiridus  I'interessent  nioins  que  les  id^s  ct  les  sentiments 
dont  ils  sont  les'porteurs/    (lb.) 

A  similar  quality  is  proved  to  exist  in  the  other  kindi 
of  old  poetry,  in  the  courtly  romances  of  the  twelfth 
ceutuiy,  in  the  fabliaux ;  Lancelot  and  Renard,  the  hero 
and  the  picaroon,  are  both  of  them,  in  Old  French,  rather 
abstract  types. 

*  Leurs  ti-aita  aont  d'autant  plus  siguiflcatifs  qu'ils  sont  rooiitt 
IK-'x-sonuels,  et  so  gnivcnt  d'nutant  mieux  duns  lo  souveuir 
qu'ils  sont  coordounes  par  nue  logique  parfaite.  Ils  gagneut 
en  relief  et  eu  clartd  tout  ce  qu'ils  pcrdent  en  prtifondeur  et 
en  complication,  N'est-ce  pas  aussi  ce  qu'on  ])eut  dii*e  des  crea- 
tions les  plus  parfaites  de  uotre  litt^rature  classlquo?'    (lb.) 

Then  Gaston  Paris  brings  out  the  i>eculiar  excellence 
of  the  romantic  poetry  of  France  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  century,  so  seldom  xmderstood  beyond  tlie 
borders,  by  the  Teutonic  nations  who  imported  French 
novels  and  adapted  them. 

•  I^  tendance  &  crder  des  types,  plut6t  qu'&  essayer  de  fairs 
rivro  des  Individus  dans  toute  leur  complexity  changeante. 
n'exchit  pas  I'analyse  psychologique;  au  contraire.    Lee  senti- 
ments huiuainH  sont  studies  en  eux-m§mes,  daus  leur  evolatJoa 
logique  et  ieurs  conQlts,  te\s  que,  dawa  des  conditions  dono^» 
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[doiTcnt  se  produire^  cliez  tout  homme  deflni  d*tino  certain^ 
3n ;  et  ceux  qui  lea  uprouvent  aimeiit  ii  se  lea  explicjuer  k 
nix-ra<>mes  .  ,  .  i>our  rinstruction  des  aatres.  Cette  analyse 
psychoIogiquG.  la  litt^rature  franvaise  y  a  excelled  dans  tons 
las  temps.  On  pourrait  citer  tel  morceau  de  Chretien  de 
ayes  qui  ne  le  c^de  pan  en  v^rit^,  en  ing(^niosit<S,  parfois  en 
itilite,  aux  plus  c^l6bres  monolo^es  de  nos  trttg6<Ues,  aux 
lee  plus  foufll^eR  de  nos  romans  con  tern  porains."     (lb.) 

[»llo^~inf^  which  comes  a  note  on  the  *  Romance  of  tho 
•  r^popee  psychologiquo/  as  it  were  the  ghost  or 
idow  of  at!  the  Hentiment  in  the  school  of  Chretien  do 
ayes,  disembodied  *Htat«s  of   mind*  movinj^   a)>oiit   as 
JUS  in  a  Btorj\     The  discussion  of  French  medieval 
p^le,  after  this,  is  equally  sure  of  its  ground,  and  in  tho 
le  \^'ay  impartial ;  setting  down  all  the  common  fault**, 
ititude,  tnviality,  but  not  concealing  the  delight  with 
which  the  critic  turns  to  the  ancient  writers,  nor  ignoring 
^e  true  beauty  of  their  work. 

B  'Mma  leur  langue  n*est  pas  sculement  clairc :  ellc  a  souvent 
^pB  jtisteese,  xvne  16g6ret^,  iine  aisauco  naturelle  qui  font  penscr 
'via.  meillcurs  inorceatix  de  notre  litterature  des  deux  derniers 
li^es.     lis  voient  bieu  ct  savent  dire  aveo  nettoto  ce  qu'ila 
out  Tu ;  leur  parole  les  amuse  et  nous  amuse  avcc  eux.     Beau- 
wrap  d'entre  eux  sent  d'aimables  causeurs,  un  peu  babillanls, 
qiii  se  laifsent  d'autant  plus  volontiers  aller  k  leur  verve  qu'ils 
ient  que  leurs  auclileurs  y  prennent  plalsir ;  d'autres  sout  d'ex- 
illcnts  raisonneurs,  qui  chercheut  seriouscment  k  convaincre 
4  tnt^resser  leur  public,  et  qui  y  reussisseut  pur  la  sim- 
ite  et  la  precision  de  leur  exposition  ;  d'autres  encore  ont 
unprimer  k  Icurs  discoura  de  ia  grandeur,  dc  la  senaibilitf^ 
de  la  finesse.'     (lb.) 

Gaston  Paris  himself,  in  his  writing,  had  that  instinc- 
^ve  clearness  which  he  finds  constant  ui  French  literature: 
Kat  same  regard  for  his  hearers  which,  in  the  earliest 
Einithors  of  his  nation,  as  he  points  out,  distinguished  the 
leven,  plain  discourse  of  the  chansons  de  geste  from  the 
jre  high-flown  heroic  poetry  of  other  nations.  At  tho 
le  time  his  literary  judgment,  moving  so  freely  among 
ilisations,  was  always  based  on  particulars,  a  different 
;  from  the  peremptory  opinions  of  less  patient  critics. 
ir  literary  history',  working  at  some  disttmce  from 
yjecU  naay  pronounce   that  on©  chanson  de  gestc 
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is  juhI  like  any  other  chanson  de  gestc.  Gaston  Pons, 
with  complete  appreciation  of  all  the  habitual  ways,  the 
repetitions,  the  want  of  care,  the  i-eady  use  of  common 
forms  and  stop-gaps  ('  docourayeantoa  cho\'illes '),  in  Old 
French  epic,  knew  well  also  that  under  superficial  uni- 
foniiity  there  were  differences  of  genius  and  temper 
clearly  marked;  and  that  to  confound  Balzac  and  Stendhal, 
or  Corneille  and  Racine,  on  account  of  their  common 
qualities  would  be  hardly  a  stronj^er  proof  of  criticul 
incompetence  than  (for  example)  a  refusal  to  distinguish 
the  merits  of  '  Roland '  and  '  R^ioul  de  Cambrai.'  He 
treated  Old  French  poetry  with  the  same  conscience  and 
the  same  discerament  as  the  gi*eatest  critics  have  givon 
to  the  greatest  masters.  He  did  not  exaggerate  the  valuo 
of  his  authors ;  but  the  fact  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  seventeenth  or  the  nineteenth  century  was  for  him  no 
reason  to  treat  them  under  different  rules  or  with  leas 
precision. 

Perhaps  the  essays  in  which  he  showed  his  learning 
and  his  critical  power  to  best  advantage  are  those  on  the 
Arthurian  romances,  in  'Romania,'  and  the  'Histoiro 
littdrairo  *  (tome  xxx).  He  had  to  discover  their  sources 
and  tnico  their  development — a  busincKS  Rometimes  pur- 
sued witliout  much  regard  for  qualities  of  literature. 
Gaston  Paris,  studying  the  transmission  of  popular  tales 
from  obscure  Celtic  origins  to  the  schools  of  French  poetry 
in  the  twelfth  century,  did  not  keej)  to  wliat  is  called  folk- 
lore, though  tliis  was  a  large  part  of  his  work.  It  was 
not  enough  for  him  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  fable 
through  different  stages,  or  merely  to  verify  the  fact 
that  similar  plots,  incidents,  charactera  or  name.4  were 
found  in  different  versions,  in  different  languages.  Along 
with  this  he  watched  the  literary  motives  of  the  poct«, 
the  influences  of  fashion  or  of  individual  temper  that 
made  them  change  and  remould  the  folldoro  substance. 

An  example  of  his  procedure  may  be  found  in  tho 
description  of  '  Guinglain,'  a  poem  of  Renaud  de  Beaujeu, 
in  which  the  simple  faiiy-tJiJe  of  '  Li  beaux  Desconus  *  is 
incongruously  decorated  to  indulge  the  rhetorical  and 
sentimental  taste  of  an  ambitious  literary  man.  Problems 
much  more  complex  are  solved  in  the  essay  on  •  Lo 
Chevalier  de  la  Charrotte,'  i.e.  the  '  Lancelot'  of  Chr^tiem 
de  Troyes  (•  Romania,*  x,  p.  459  aeqq.).    Peculiar  insigh 
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judpTiient  were  required  to  distiii;^iiish  the  sliadowH 
in  this  illxisory  reulm ;  the  result,  which  proves  the 
dependonce  of  Lancelot  on  the  doctrine  of  the  trouba- 
Jors,  jind  cstiibltHhos  the  relation  between  the  narra- 
poetry  of  France  and  the  lyric  of  Provence,  is 
gained  by  a  masterly  use  of  every  available  instrument. 
Historical  study  of  the  facts  (e.g.  of  the  part  taken  by 
Marie  de  Champagne  in  bringing  Proven<;al  ideas  to  the 
north)  is  completed  and  enlightened  by  critical  intuition 

^-Bnd  sympathy. 

^B     Another  talent  is   displayed   in  the  short  history  of 

^kedieval    French    literature.     This   is   a   book    for   the 

^nchools,  compact  and  positive,  with  little  room  either 
for  eloquence  or  for  historical  detail.  Yet,  along  -svith 
its  Berried  names  and  dates,  it  presents,  at  the  smallest 

'  cost  of  words,  a  critical  estimate  of  every  matter  it 
touches.  On  a  larger  scale  the  •  Villon,'  one  of  the  author's 
latest  w^orks,  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  his  powers. 
In  the  description  of  Villon's  poetry,  and  more  especially, 
perhaps,  in  the  account  of  his  poetical  education,  thei'e  is 

!      the  fruit  of  a  whole  lifetime  of  research  and  reflection. 

I  Villon  and  his  age  are  shown  in  their  relation  to  the 
poetry  of  the  preceding  centuries ;  the  decline  of  the 
earlier  literature,  the  strange  obliteration  of  the  older 
poetry,  the  rise  and  decay  of  new  schools  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  vacancy  and  vanity  of  the  fifteenth, 
are  all  brought  out,  in  the  authors  inimitably  simple 
manner,  as  a  setting  for  the  now  genius  of  Villon.  Often 
and  well  as  Villon  has  been  praised,  this  mode  of 
approaching  his  work  was  needed  ;  and  no  one  else  could 
have  used  it  to  the  same  effect,  with  so  sore  a  control  of 

(all  the  history. 
I     Many  of  the   friends  of  Gaston   Paris   have  written 
lately  about  his  personal  influence.     Such  regret  as  they 
(eel  waa  felt  and  expressed  by  Gaston  Paris  himself  in 
the  memorial  notices  that  he  \^-rote  on  James  Darmesteter 
and  Renan,  passages  of  meditation,  full  of  dignity,  not 
effusive,  which   perhaps  convey  as  much  as  a  stranger 
L     need   seek  to   know  about  his  more  intimate  thoughts. 
I     It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  the  generous 
I      phrase  in  his  'Villon,'  returning  thanks  for  the  liberal 
gift    of   his   friend    Marcel   Schwob,   who,   surrendering 
(he  interests  of  his  own  book,  made  over  the  results  of 
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his  independent  researches  to  be  used  in  the  biography. 
And  further,  there  is  one  aepect  of  the  private  life  of 
Gaston  Paris  which  it  is  well  to  remember — the  grace  and 
rectitude  of  his  dealing  with  scholars  outside  of  France* 
He  believed  strongly  in  his  own  country,  and  hardly  less 
strongly  in  the  community  of  learning  over  all  the  world. 
Two  papers  of  his,  composed  during  the  Franco-Prussiaa 
war,  illustrate  the  two  loyalties,  which  he  was  able  to 
reconcile  without  diluting  either  of  them.  One  is  tbo 
lecture  on  '  Roland,'  in  December  1870,  repeating  the  ol4 
prayer — 

*  Ne  plftcet  Oeu  no  ses  saintisnies  angles 
Que  ja  par  mei  perdet  sa  valor  France  1 ' 

The  other  is  one  of  his  more  technical  pieces  (on  a  La^ 
poem  about  Frederick  Barbarossa),  wHtten  during  the 
siege  of  Paris.  It  mentions  calmly  his  regret  that  he  is 
provent^td  from  consulting  German  scholars :  *  They  are 
separated  from  us  by  their  armies  and  our  ramparts,  or 
engaged  perhaps  in  the  preparations  for  an  attack  upoa 
our  city.'  *  Gaston  Paris  knew  to  the  full  the  claims  of 
patriotism  and  of  learning,  and  tampered  with  neither 
when  they  were  accidentally  opposed. 

In  England  he  had  many  personal  friends,  besides 
many  more  who  were  indebt<!d  to  him  through  his 
writings — attracted  almost  unconsciously  by  the  cha^8^ 
ter  as  well  as  the  matter  of  his  work.  There  was  no 
display,  no  emphasis  in  his  style.  But  everything  ho 
wroto  gave  the  impression  of  efficiency  and  sincerity, 
or  rather  of  an  intoUectual  magnanimity  in  which  all 
the  other  excellences  are  included. 

W.  P.  Kkr. 


•  Tho  war  iiilcrrapUHl  the  work  of  a  young  Gcmiiin  Kcholar  In  Paris, 
.TulluB  Brake! mtviiii,  who  had  to  leave  half  printed  the  'Corpun'  of  014 
French  Ijrlc  poetry  which  he  was  edltinf^.  lie  was  killed,  fighting  ngaina| 
the  tVeQch,  at  Mars  la  Tour,  In  July  1870 ;  the  fragiuont  of  hia  book ' 
publisbed  In  1891  &a  he  had  left  It,  with  a  nole  ulmply  ststing  the  tat\^ 
more  impressive  than  any  rhetoric 
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ArU  VI.~THE    SLEETING    SICKNESS. 

1.  Prtliminanj  N'otes  on  Sleeping  SicJctiess.  By  R.  U 
Moffat.  Principal  Medical  Offirer,  I'gantla  Protectorat-c. 
Submitted  by  Commissioner  Sadler  to  tlio  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  1902.    (Foreign  Office  Papers:  East  Africa.) 

2.  Reports   of  the  Sleepinff-aickneaa    Connnission   of   the. 
Royal  Society.     Nos  I  to  iv.     London  :  Hnrrinon,  1903. 

X  A   Monograph  of  the   Tavtae.  Flies.     By  E.  E.  Auston. 

I'liblished   by  order  of    the  Trustees  of    tbo  British 

Museum.     1903. 
4*  GfUd'afionit-  unti  Wirthstrerhsrl  bei  Tryptmoaomn  vnd 

Spirochtrtc,     Von  Fritz  Schaudinn.     Arbeiten  aus    der 

Kaiserl,   Gesundhoitsamte  zu  Berlin ;  vol.  xx,  part  3. 

1904. 

AtfOKO  the  strange  and  mysterious  dineai^es  to  which 
numklnd  is  subject  in  regions  loss  familiar  to  the  civil- 
ised world  thau  Western  Europe,  none  is  stranger  or 
more  appalling  in  its  quiet,  inexorable  deiidliness  than  the 
Sleeping  Sickness  of  the  West  African  coast.  Apparently 
it  has  existed  among  the  natives  of  that  region  from  time 
imemorial ;  but  the  first  printeii  record  wo  have  of  it 
doe  to  Winterbottom,  who,  writing  in  180;i  of  Sien*u 
sne,  said,  *  The  Afrir^ins  are  very  Hubjeet  to  a  8|K!cieH  of 
^lethargy  which  they  are  much  afraid  of,  us  it  proves  fatal 
every  instauoe.'  One  of  the  latent  notices  of  the 
»e,  before  it  became  the  subject  of  active  investiga- 
tion within  the  last  two  yeai*3,  is  that  of  Miss  Kingsloy, 
rho  tiaw  a  few  raises  near  the  Congo  estuary ;  but, 
luugb  she  was  iniprc.<4sed  by  the  mysterious  fatality  of 
Ic  disease,  she  did  not  describe  it  as  very  prevalent  or 
a  gt-neral  source  of  danger  to  life.  The  opening  up 
the  CoQgo  b/isin  and  increased  fiuniliarity  -with  the 
inner  lands  of  the  West  African  coast  have  shown  that 
Ontt  disease  w  widely  scattered — though  rarely  so  abund- 
Mit  OS*  to  be  a  serious  scourge — through  the  Avhole  of 
opical  Wciit  Africiu  Writers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
»t  century  described  the  disease  as  occurring  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Brazil.  Its  presence  was  almost  certainly 
due,  in  those  days  of  the  slave  trade,  to  the  importation 
negroes  already  infected  with    the  disease;  and  & 
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curious  theory  obtained  some  favour,  according  to  which 
tho  sleeping  sickneBs  of  the  West  Indian  slavos  was  a 
kind  of  nostalgia,  and,  in  fact,  the  manifestation  of  what  J 
ia  sometimes  called  '  a  broken  heart.'  ' 

The  signs  that  a  patient  has  contracted  the  disease 
are  very  obvious  at  an  early  stage.  They  are  recognised 
by  the  black  people,  and  the  certainly  fatal  issue  ac- 
cepted with  calm  acquiescence.  The  usually  intelligent 
expression  of  the  healthy  negro  is  replaced  by  a  dull 
apathetic  appearance ;  and  there  is  a  varying  amount 
of  fever  and  headache.  This  may  last  for  some  "weeks, 
but  is  followed  more  or  less  rapidly  by  a  difficulty  in 
locomotion  and  speech,  a  trembling  of  the  tongue  and 
hands.  Thoro  is  increased  fovor  and  constant  drowsinew;, 
from  which  the  patient  is  roused  only  to  take  food.  At 
last— usually  after  some  three  or  four  months  of  illness 
— complete  somnolence  sots  in ;  no  food  is  taken  ;  tho 
body  becomes  emaciated  and  ulcerated ;  and  tlie  victim 
dies  in  a  state  of  coma.  The  course  of  the  disease,  from 
tho  time  when  the  apathetic  stage  is  first  noticed,  may 
last  from  two  to  twelve  months. 

It  is  this  terrible  disease  which  has  lately  appeared 
on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  the  kingdom 
of    Uganda,  administered    by  the   British    Government 
Until   the   early  part  of  the  year   1901    there   was  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  sleeping  sickness  occurred  in 
any  part  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate ;  nor  was  it  known 
in  East  Africa  at  all,  any  more  than  in  the  north  and 
south   of  that  great  continent.      It  seems  gradually  to 
have  crept  up   the  newly   opened   trade-routes   of    the 
Congo   basin,  and  thence  to  have  spread  into   the  wost 
of  Uganda,  the  territory  known  as  Busoga.     Numbers  of 
Soudanese  and  Congo  men  are  known  to  have  settled  in 
this  region  after  the  death  of  Emin  Pasha.     First  noticed 
in  1901,  it  was  estimated  in  June  1002,  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Uganda,  writing  officially  to  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  that  20,000  pei^sons  had  died  of  this  diHoaee 
in  tho  district  of  Busoga  alone,  and  several  thousands  in 
the  more  eastern  portion  of  Uganda.     At  this  moment 
(June  1904)  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  deaths  in. 
this  region  due  to  sleeping  sickness  since  1901  e* 
to  more  than  100,000 ;  and  this  though,  most 
the  disease  has  not  yet  spread  eastward 
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into  British  East  Afriwi,*  nor,  so  far  as  has  been  reported, 
down  the  Nile.  No  curative  treatment  for  the  disease 
has  yet  been  discovered ;  nor  is  tliere  any  authenticated 
instance  of  recover^'. 

The  appalling  mortality  produced  by  this  disease  in 

Central  Africa  naturally  cnusod  the  greatest  anxiety  to 

Majesty's  Government,  which  had  but  just  completed 

le  railway  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  shores  of  lake 

Victoria  Nyanza,  and  had  established  a  prosperous  and 

ippy  rule  in  that  densely  popuhited  region.     The  official 

lical  men  on  the  Bi^ot,  thougli  capable  and  experienced 

ctitioners,  were  unable  to   cope  with  this  new  and 

Hrulont   outbreak.     The   Foreign  Office,  having  no  im- 

3rial    board  of  hygiono  and  medical  administration  to 

?ply  to  in  this  country,  sought  the  assistance  of  the 

oyal  Society  of  London. 

A  committee  of  that  society  had  already  uudortakezi 
le  study  of  malaria  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
ite  for  the  Colonics,  and  had  .sent  out  young  medical 
sen  as  a  oommission  to  make  ccrtam  enquiries  and 
Experiments  on  that  subject  and  report  to  the  conunittee 
I»ndon.  The  sleeping  sickness  enquiry  was  under- 
cen  by  the  same  committee ;  but  unfortunately  very 
icient  funds  were  placed  at  its  disposal.  When  the 
Sooth  African  cattle-owners  found  their  herds  threatened 
yc-ars  ago  by  a  new  form  of  mortal  disease — *  the 
Bt  Coast  fever* — the  South  African  Government  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  Dr  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  to  under- 
take the  investigation  of  the  disease  and  the  discovery,  if 
possible,  of  a  remedy,  for  the  sum  of  10,000/.  No  such 
fuin  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  the  Koyal 
Society.  Tliey  were  obliged  to  send  out  young  and 
enterprising  medical  men,  practically  without  pay  or 
reward,  to  see  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  deter- 
mining the  cause  of,  and,  if  possible,  the  remedy  for, 
iho  terrible  sleeping  sickness  raging  in  Uganda  and 
de«ti*oying  daily  hundreds  of  British  subjects.  The 
committee  set  to  work  in  the  summer  of  1002,  and  sent 


*  T1i«  dlsoose  has  actually  entered  Into  the  adinlnlsiratlre  area  known 
u  BritUb  EMt  Africa,  but  has  not  made  any  rapid  progress  towards  the 
I— I.  Aorording  to  a  recwit  report  by  Dr  Wigging,  the  dlseuc  Is  ooafined 
la  BrltUb  East  Africa,  as  in  I'ganda,  to  tho«e  arcan  in  whlcb  Gfoesitvq. 
faJ^poNff  occurs. 
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out  Drs  Low,  Christy,  and  Castellan!  to  Entebbe,  the 
capital  of  Uganda. 

The  guesses  as  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  sleeping 
sickness  at  the  time  when  this  commission  set  forth  were 
very  various.  Some  highly  capable  medical  authorities 
held  that  it  was  due  to  poisonous  food.  The  root  of  the 
manioc,  on  which  the  natives  feed,  was  supposed  to  become 
infected  by  some  poison-producing  ferment.  A  more 
generally  received  opinion  was  that  it  was  caused  by 
a  specific  bacterium  which  invades  the  tissues  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  Several  totally  different  micro- 
organisms of  this  sort  had  been  described  with  equal 
confidence  by  French  and  Portuguese  investigators  as  the 
cause  of  the  sleeping  sickness  studied  by  them  in  West 
Africa  or  on  the  Congo.  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  the  head 
of  the  British  Colonial  medical  service,  an  authority  of 
groat  experience  in  tropical  disease,  had  put  forward 
the  suggestion  that  the  sleeping  sicknens  wtis  due  to  the 
mfection  of  the  patient  by  a  minute  thread-worm  (allied 
to  the  *  vinegar-eels,'  and  one  of  a  great  class  of  parasites) 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  blood  of  negroes  and  had 
named  Filaria  pi^stans. 

The   occurrence  of  minuto  worms  (true  worms,  not 
unicellular  plants  or  protozoa)  in  the  blood  of  man  was 
first  made  known  by  Dr  Timothy  Lewis,  who  described 
the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis^  as   well   as   some  other 
most  important  blood-parasites,  some  years  ago  (1878). 
when  officially  engaged  in  an  enquiry  into  the  cause  of 
cholera  in   Calcutta.     Subsequently,   in    China,   Mansou 
found  that  these  little  blood-worms  were  sucked  up  by 
mosquitoes  when  gorging  themselves  on  the  blood  of  a 
patient.    It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  should 
escape  passing  into  the  mosquito  with  the  blood.     Manson 
suggested   that  the  minute   worms    (known   to   be   the 
embryos  of  a  worm  which,  when  adult,  is  about  one 
fifteenth  of  an  inch  long)  are  obliged  to  pjiss  through  a 
mosquito  in  order  to  accomplish  their  development ;  but 
no  proof  of  this  suggestion  has  ever  been  made.    We  know 
hy  abundant  and  repeated  demonstration  and  experiment 
that  another  blood-parasite — the  malaria  parasite — ^must 
pass  through  a  mosquito,  in  whose  body  it  developee,  and 
by  which  it  is  carried  to  a  new  victim  of  infection.     This 
WAS  suspected  long  ago  by  both  peasants  and  doctors,  and 
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experimeutally  proved  by  Ross;  but  no  such  proof  has 
been  given  of  the  relation  of  Lewis'  blood-worm  to  a 
mosquito.  The  ao-ealled  Filaria  peratanst  discovered  by 
Manson  in  the  blood  of  negroes,  appears  to  be  very  different 
from  the  Pilaria  sanguinis  koniinis  of  Lewis.  It  is  not 
kno¥vn  how  it  gets  into  the  blood ;  and  it  is  very 
aatonishing,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  that  none  of  the 
medical  men  who  have  had  it  under  observation  have 
given  a  proper  anatomical  account  of  it.  It  appears  that 
this  worm  is  very  conunon  in  the  blood  of  negroes  in 
tropical  Africa ;  and,  as  it  was  found  in  several  cases  in 
the  blood  of  individuals  attacked  by  sleeping  sickness,  Sir 
Patrick  Manson  was  juatiiled  in  entertaining  the  view 
that  this  parasite  was  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

One  of  the  first  results  obtained  by  the  conunission 

,  aent  by  the  Royal  Society  committee  to  Uganda  was  the 

I  proof — which  had,  indeed,  been  already  furnished  by  the 

I  resident  medical  officers  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate — that 

FUaria  pcrstaiis,   though   remarkably  abundant  in   the 

blood  of  the  negroes  of  Uganda,  can  have  nothing  to  do 

with  sleeping  sickness,  since,  though  it  often   occurs  in 

persons  attacked  with  that  disease,  it  also  exists  in  districts 

where  sleeping  sickness  is  unknown ;  and,  further,  many 

cases  of  sleeping  sickness  have  been  observed  in  which  no 

Filaria  peratans  has  been  discovered  in  the  blood  or  other 

ports  of  the  body. 

While  Drs  Low  and  Christy  occupied  themselves  with 
settling  this  question  as  to  the  connexion  of  Filaria 
I  pemtans  with  the  disease,  and  carried  out  a  careful  study 
'  of  its  clinical  aspects,  XSv  Castellani  examiued  the  brain  and 
I  spinal  cord  of  those  who  died  from  sleeping  sickness,  for 
!  hacteria.  He  found  again  and  again  an  extremely  minute 
,  globular  vegetable  parasite — of  the  kind  known  as 
lutreptococcus — which  he  concluded  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
[disease,  although  he  had  not  produced  the  disease  experi- 
aentally  by  inoculating  an  animal  with  this  microbe. 
In  the  early  part  of  1903  these  were  the  only  results 
[obtained  by  some  six  months*  work  of  the  medical  men 
at  out  by  the  Royal  Society's  committee ;  and  it  was 
^felt  that  something  more  must  be  done.  The  investigation 
o(  &  disease  hitherto  little  known  and  studied  is  one  of 
most  diflicult  tasks  in  the  world,  requiring  the  highest 
qualities.    Any  serious  attempt  to  deal  "w\\.Vv  \-\xe 
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sleeping  sickness  in  Uganda  would,  it  was  at  lengUi 
recognised,  require  the  despatch  of  a  man  of  proved 
capacity  and  experience,  provided  with  fuU  powers  and 
with  trained  men  as  his  assistants.  No  such  men  are 
provided  by  the  public  service  uf  the  British  Empire.  To 
detach  a  medical  man  of  recognised  insight  and  experi- 
mental skill  from  his  practice — even  were  it  possible  to 
Cud  one  specially  (jualified  for  the  prcscut  enquiry — 
would  involve  the  payment  of  a  large  fee,  which  neither 
the  Royal  Society  nor  the  Foreign  Office  could  command. 

AVhat,  then,  was  to  be  done  V     Fortunately  there  waa 
one  man  in  the  public  service,  recently  appointed  to  be 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  tho  educational  an'angements  of  the 
Ai-my  Medical  Department,  who  had  shown  himself  to  b« 
especially  gifted  in  the  investigation  of  obscure  diseases. 
This  was  Colonel  David  Bruce,  F.R.S.,  who,  some  twelve 
yeai-s  ago,  est^ihlished  the  existence  of  Malta  fever,  as  an 
independent  disejise,  by  his  clinical  observations  and  by 
the  isolation  and  cultivation  of  the  parasitic  bacterium 
causing  it;    and  who,    further,    when   employed    by  tho 
governor  of  Zululand  a  few  years  Liter  (1S95)  toinvo^rt^ 
gate  tho  celebiiited  tsetze-fly  disease  of  South  Afr^oa^  J»ad 
discovered,  contrary  tp  the  assertions  and  prejudioot^f  ii 
largo,  number  of  Africjui  sportsmen  aud  explorers,  tiiai 
the  horse  and.cattl«>  tUsease  known  as  nfig^nOfOr  teiett(i2<^' 
disease  was  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blpqd-crf  tbeuj^ect^ 
animals  of  a  [teculinr  cork-screw-ltke  aunmU  prLrd^t«,  tlie 
Ti'yptnujuoma  JAiiicei.     This  is  carried  by.  the  Jt>)ta  juf  the 
tsetze  fly  from  the  blood  of  wild  game,  sue!)  as  buualo  and 
antelope,  where  it  does  no  harm,  to  the  blood  of  domesti- 
cated animals,  in  Avhich  it  multiplies  and  proves  to  be  the 
source  of  a  deadly  poison  causing  death  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  experiments  by  which  Colonel  Bruce  domonstratod 
this  relationship  of  tsotze  fly,  trypanusome  parasita,  wild 
big  game,  and  domesticated  animals,   were  uuivei-sally 
regarded  as  masterly  both  in  conception  and  execution, 
and  absolutely  conclusive. 

The  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tho  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  Colonel  Bruce 
to  consent  to  proceed  to  Uganda,  and  to  recommend  tlio 
Foreign  Office  to  obtain  from  the  War  Office  the  temporary 
detachment  of  Colonel  Bruce  for  this  service.  Accordingly 
Colonel  Bruce  arrived  in  Uganda  in  the  middle  of  Mai*cht 
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lOOS.  Dr  Tiow  and  Dr  ChriHty  hnd  already  depui-tad,  but 
Pr  Castell&ui  was  still  at  Entebbe  engaged  in  the  titudy 
hiii  streptococcus.  He  mentioned  to  Colonel  Bruce  on 
arrival  that  he  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen 
M  trypauosonie  in  the  cerebi'o -spinal  fluid  of  negroes 
mffering  from  bloeping  sickness ;  but,  inasmuch  tua  Duttou 
Oiti  the  West  Coast  and  Hodges  in  Uganda  liud  described 
a  trypanosome  as  an  occasional  parasite  in  human  blood, 
he  hod  not  considered  its  occurrence  in  sleeping-sickness 
patientfi  as  of  auy  more  signiilcaucu  than  is  tho  occurrence 
of  filaria  Persians,  Castellani  regarded  the  trypanosome, 
like  the  filaria,  as  a  mere  accidental  concomitant  of 
sleeping  sickness,  the  cause  of  which  he  considered  to  be 
the  bacterial  atreptococcus  which  he  had  so  frequently 
^^ound  to  be  present. 

^B  Naturally  enough,  Bruce  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
^^liat  trypanoeomes,  of  the  deadly  nature  of  which  he  had 
I  luid  &mple  experience,  had  been  found,  even  once,  in  tho 
ooTDbro-epinal  fluid  of  sleeping-sickness  patients ;  and  he 
iminediately  set  to  work  to  make  a  thorough  Beai*eh  for 
this  parasite  in  all  the  cases  of  sleeping  sickness  then 
under  observation  at  Entebbe.  He  generously  allowed 
Costellani  to  take  part  in  tho  investigation,  which  resulted 
in  the  immediate  discovery  of  the  trypauosome  in  the 
wrebro-ripinal  fluid  of  twenty  cases,  out  of  thirty-four 
Qscaxnined,  of  negroes  aftlicted  with  the  disease ;  whilst  in 
twelve  negroes  free  from  sleeping  sickness  the  trypano- 
Hone  could  not  be  found  in  tho  cerobi*o-spinal  fluid. 
GwteUoni  retui*ned  to  Europe  three  weeks  after  Bruce  s 
experiments  were  commenced,  and  announced  the  dis- 
eorery,  which  has  been,  in  consequence,  erroneously 
attributed  to  him,  although  mainly  duo  to  Bruce. 

Bruce  continued  his  work  in  Uganda  until  tho  end  of 

.o^st  1903,  having  been  joined  there  by  Colonel  Groig 

the  Indian  Army,  who  has  continued  the  work  of  the 

Society's    commission   since    Bruce    loft.      Other 

>le  observations  ha\e  been  carried  out  by  various 

men  ofiQcially  connected  with  the  Uganda  Fro- 

irate.      Bruce  soon   showed    that  in  every  case  of 

in^f  sickness,  when  examined  with   aufiicient  care, 

IB  trypsnosome  parasite  is  found  to  be  present  in  the 

ebro-Bpinal  fluid.     He  also  showed  that  it  is  absent 

1  that  fluid  in  all  negroes  examined  who  v^ere  uoX 
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afflicted  with  the  disease,  but  made  the  very  important 
discovery  that  the  trypanosonie  is  present  in  the  blood 
(not  the  cerebro-spinal  fiuid)  of  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  population  in  those  areas  where  sleeping  sicknen 
occurs,  the  persons  thus  affected  having  none  of  the 
symptoms  of  sleeping  sickness,  but  being  either  perfectly 
healthy  or  merely  troubled  with  a  little  occasional  fever. 
The  subsequent  history  of  all  the  cases  thus  obser%*ed 
has  not  as  yet  been  recorded.  But  in  many  such,  even 
in  some  Europeans,  the  earlier  presence  of  the  trypano- 
somo  in  the  blood  has  been  followed  by  its  entry  into 
the  cerebro-spinal  lymphatics,  and  by  the  fatal  develop- 
ment of  sleeping  sickness. 

As  already  indicated,  it  was  found  by  Bruce,  on 
recording  the  cases  of  sleeping  sickness  brought  into  or 
reported  in  Entebbe,  that  there  were  certaiii  *  sleeping- 
sickness  areas '  and  other  areas  free  from  sleeping  sick- 
ness. The  theory  now  took  shape  in  Bruce's  mind  that 
the  trypanosome  fii'st  gets  into  the  blood,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  makes  its  way  into  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  only  then  producing  its  deadly  symptoms.  Very 
generally,  when  once  in  the  blood,  the  trypanosome 
multiplies  itself,  and  sooner  or  later— apparently,  in 
some  cases,  even  after  two  or  three  years — gets  into 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  probable  that  it  may 
be  destroyed  by  natural  processes  in  the  human  body 
before  this  final  stage  is  reached ;  and  thus  the  infected 
person  may  recover  and  escape  the  deadly  phase  of  the 
disease.  But  nothing  certain  is  known,  as  yet,  on  this 
head.  The  latest  news  bearing  on  the  matter  is  that  the 
trypanosome  is  found  alive  and  in  large  quantity  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  in  the  region  of  tlie 
neck,  in  infected  persons.  These  glands  were  known  to 
bo  enlarged  in  persons  suffering  from  the  disease. 

Colonel  Bruce's  next  step  was  to  ascertain  the  mode 
in  which  the  trypanosome  is  introduced  into  the  blood. 
Naturally  he  looked  for  a  kind  of  tsetzo  fly,  such  na 
carries  the  trypanosonie  in  the  nagana  disease  of  horses 
and  cjittle.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  OlosAina  ynwsiUinai 
and  Glogsinu  jKilltdipes^  which  are  the  tsetze  flies  of  the' 
*  Hy-districts  '  where  nagana  disease  ia  rife,  are  unkn 
in  Central  or  Western  Africa;  and  also  it  is  a  fact  that 
no  tsetze  f\y  had   been  observed  in  the   ueighbourhor 
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of  tho  Victoria  Nyanza  when   Colonel  Bruce  began  his 
enquiries.    He  employed,  through  the  good-will  of  the 
native   chiefs   and    rulers,   a    large   number   of    natives 
to  collect  flioB  throughout    the  country  forming    a   belt 
of   twenty   or    thirty    miles    around   tho    north   of    the 
lake.     Many  thousands  of  ilies  were  thus  brought  in,  andj 
the  localities   from   which    they   came   carefully   noted. 
Among  these  flies  Colonel  Bruce  recognised  a  tsetze  tly  ; 
and,  when  these  collections  were  received  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  London,  it  was  at  once  determined  ^J 
by  Mr    Austen,  the    assistant   iu  charge   of  our  coUec-  ^M 
tious  of  Diptera  (or  two-winged  flies),  that  the  Uganda 
tfietze  fiy  was  not  the  same  species  as  that  of  Zululand^^ 
and   the   fly  country,  hut  a   distinct   species   pre^'iously^f 
kuowu  oiUy  on  the  West  Coast  and  the  Congo  basin,  aud^i 
described  by  the  name  Glotisina  patpdlis.    The  story  thus 
developed  itself  :  the  trypanosome  of  sleeping  sickness  is 
probably  carried  by  this  West  Coast  tsetze  fly  just  as  the 
Uypanosome   of    nagaua    is   carried   in    tlie   south   east 
of  Africa  by  the  Olossina  morifitaiis  and  imllidi'pes^  the 
reg«iUir  and  oHgiual '  tsetze '  flies. 

Sleeping  sickness  thus  presented  itself  as  a  special 
kind  of  human  tsetze-fly  disease.  To  tost  this  hypothesis. 
Colonel  Bi-ure  pursued  two  very  important  and  distinet 
lines  of  enquiry.  In  the  first  place  he  found  that  thoie 
places  on  his  map  which  were  marked  as  *  sleeping-eick- 
nesB  areas '  weru  precisely  those  places  from  which  tha 
collected  flies  included  specimens  of  tsetze  fly,  whilst  be 
found  that  there  were  no  tsetze  flics  in  the  coUectlona  of 
flies  brought  iu  by  the  natives  from  the  regions  where 
there  was  no  sleeping  sickness. 

llis    second    teHt-enquiry    consisted    in    Hsiiiilaiiiiin^ 
whether  the  tsetze  flies  of   Uganda  are  actually  fosnd, 
experimentally,  to  be  capable  of  carrying  the  Iij|wimiwiiim 
from  one  infected  person  to  another.     For  tfaia  gwupos* 
it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  monkcgnit  i  !■  laia  s|wii.iiiir 
of  which  were  ascertained  to  be  liable  to  tli*  iiifarUiin  d. 
tho  sleeping-sickness  trypanosome  wlico.  tU 
duccd  by  means  of  injection  throngli 
monkeys  were  found  to  develope  ihm 
Bleeping  sickness,  and  ultimoteijr  ^Smk  d  thr  <b««3i«* 
iV   '  <  '  'nal  fluid  b^n^ 

A  -  ,  was  possihle  to 
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animals.  lb  wob  found  by  Colonel  Bruce  that  teetsse  fiiM 
(Gloasina  palpalitt)  which  had  been  made  to  bite  infi 
negroes  could  cany  tbe  infection  to  the  monkeys; 
it  was  also  found  that  even  when  a  number  of  tsetzo  flien, 
not  specially  prupai'ed,  were  allowed  to  bite  a  monkey, 
the  latter  eventually  developed  the  tiypanosonie  in  iU 
blood  and  cerobro-spinal  fluid,  thu.s  Hhowing  that  the 
tnetze  tlies,  as  naturally  occurring  in  the  country  around 
Entebbe*  contain,  many  of  them,  the  trypanosome  ready 
to  pass  from  the  fly  to  a  human  or  simian  viotim,  when 
casually  bitten  by  the  fly. 

Experiments  such  as  these  of  infection  by  the  Qy,  and 
the  use  of  monkeys  in  the  research,  require  very  (^at 
care ;  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  ask  that  they  shall  bo 
repeated  and  most  carefully  chocked  before  they  are 
considered  as  demonstrative  and  absolutely  certain.  It 
may,  however,  be  considered  as  practically  certain  that  the 
sleeping  sickness  is  duo  to  the  presence  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  of  quantities  of  a  minute  parasite,  the  7Vj/pnno- 
soma  Gambieiise,  which  is  carried  from  man  to  man  by  the 
piilpiiiis  taetze  fly,  which  sucks  it  up  from  the  blood  of 
an  infected  individual  and  conveys  it  to  previously  imin- 
fected  individuals.  The  natives  in  Uganda  lie  about  and 
sleep  under  the  shade  of  trees  where  the  tsetzc  iUcs 
are  especially  abundant;  and  they  are  quite  indifferent 
to  the  bites  of  flies  of  one  kind  and  another. 

It  is  the  dislike  to  the  more  touch  of  a  fly,  still  more 
to  its  bite,  which  has  protected  Europeans  almost  Mitirely 
from  the  sleeping  sickness.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
immunity  for  Europeans  in  the  matter ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  half  a  dozen  or  more  coses  of  white  people 
infected  with  the  trypanosome,  who  have  ultimately 
died  in  England  or  elsewhere  in  Europe  from  sleeping 
sickness  contracted  through  the  bite  of  a  fly  in  Africa,  is 
abundant  proof  that  there  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
any  special  freedom  from  the  disease  for  white  people. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  nature  and  mode  of 
the  infection  of  sleeping  sickness  will  not  causo  any 
astonishment  to  the  layman  of  the  present  day  who 
knows  anything  of  recent  medical  science.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  danger  of  fly-bites,  even  in  this 
country,  where  deadly  bacteria  are  occasionally  carried 
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ly  biting  flies,  auch  as  the  horse-flies,  into  the  human 
subject;  and  nowadays  every  one  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  discovery  of  the  minute  blood-parasito  which 
causes  malaria  or  ague,  and  is  carried  by  a  particular 
kind  of  gnat  in  the  interior  of  which  it  multiplies  by 
a  process  of  sexual  conjugation.  At  the  same  time 
ihe  reiider  who  is  interested  iu  sleeping  sickuess  will 
probably  desire  to  know  more  about  the  nature  of  the 
tsetze  flies  and  some  further  details  as  to  the  parasite 
spoken  of  as  trypanosome. 

The  tsetze  flies  form  a  genus  called  by  Wiedemann 
(in  1830)  *  Glossina.'  They  are  only  found  in  Africa;  and 
some  seven  species  in  all  are  known.  They  are  little  bigger 
than  a  common  house-fly,  and  much  like  it  in  colour. 
They  differ  in  appearance  from  the  house-fly  in  the  fact 
that  the  wings,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  are  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  slightly  over-lap  in  the  middle  line, 
infttead  of  being  to  a  small  extent  divergent  at  their  free 
extremities.  The  bite,  flke  that  of  all  flics,  is  rather 
a  st»b  than  ^.  bite,  and  is  effected  by  a  beak-like  process 
of  the  head,  ^\b  blood  of  the  animal  pricked  in  this  way 
beiug  drawn  into  tlie  fly's  mouth  by  a  Bucking  action  uf 
I  the  gullet.  The  tsetze  flies  appear  to  be  especially  greedy, 
I  and  are  said  to  gorge  themselves  to  such  an  extent  that 
^kthe  blood  takeu  iu  from  one  animal  overflows  the  gullet, 
H:and  so  contJiminates  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  fly  on  the 
H&ext  animal  it  visits.  It  is  at  the  present  moment 
Vttssumed  very  generally  that  this  is  the  way  in  which 
I  Lafection  is  produced.  But  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
'  that  the  trypanosome  undergoes  some  kind  of  multiplica- 
tion and  change  of  form  when  sucked  into  the  tsetze  fly, 
as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  malaria  parasite  when 
swallowed  by  the  Aiiojjheles  gnat.  No  such  change  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  regaixl  to  the  trypanosome  of 
sleeping  sickne.ss  ;  but  it  cannot  bo  said  that  the  matter 
has  been  exhaustively  studied,  or  that  a  negative  conclu- 
sion is  justifltxl. 

As  to  the  parasite  itself — the  trypanosome — a  long 
and  very  interesting  story  has  now  to  be  told.  The  first 
blood-parasite  ever  made  known  to  naturalists  and 
medical  men  was  that  to  which  Gruby,  in  1843,  gave  the 
name  Tfyptmosot/ui  sayiguinis.  He  found  it  in  the  blood 
of  the  common  frog.    We  have  here  reproduced  u  figure 
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of  thiu  original  trypanosomc  (fig.  1).  SimiLai*  paraeitet 
bad  beon  seen,  but  not  named,  in  the  blood  of  fiaheft. 
These  tr^'panosomos  are  all  very  minute  and  of  a  some- 


Fio.  1. — ^Trtpaitosoha  sANQcnxis,  Grdbt. 

The  original  trypanOHOmc  from  the  blood  of  the  frog  deKcrlbcd   and  so 
n&med  by  Gniby  In  1843.    Tho  figureft  are  takea  from  original  drawings 
mode  and  publl&bed  by  Lankejiler  in  1871. 
n.  the  uucloui. 

what  elongated  foion,  a  fair  average  length  being  one 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  They  are  simple  protoplasmic 
animalH,  consisting  of  one  Hingle  nucleated  corpuscle. 
The  protoplasm  is  drawn  out  at  one  end  of  the  creature 
into  a  motile  ujidulating  thread,  and  from  the  point 
where  this  joins  the  body  a  membranous  undulating  creet 
extends  along  the  greater  part  of  the  animal's  length* 
There  is  no  mouth,  nutrition  being  effected  by  the 
imbibition  of  soluble  nutrient  matter. 

After  a  long  interval  Gruby's  trypanoaome  was  re- 
discovered in  1871  ;  and  then  several  kinds  were  described 
in  the  blood  of  tortoises,  fishes,  and  birds.  In  1878  Dr 
Timothy  Lewis  found  a  parasite  in  the  blood  of  rats,  at 


Pio,  2,— Trtpas-osoma  LsAvtsn.  Kknt. 

Tbe  Uypanoaonie  dUoovered  by  Dr  Thnoiliy  Lcwla  In  1878  iu  ike 

Uood  of  raUu 

«.  bm1«u  :  U.  liUptuuviilait  ur  mtrnmnrlwii, 

first  in  India,  and  subsequently  in  the  common  rats  of 
London  sowers.  This  parasite  resembles  a  trypanosomd 
m  many  respects  (fig.  2)»  but  was  very  properly  given 
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tinct  name  by  Savilo  Kent,  who  called  it*hcrpeU-)- 

monas.'     This  name  has,  however,  been  dropped ;  and  the 

rat*s-blood  parasite  is  spoken  of  as  a  trypauosome.    It  is 

the  Trypanosoyna  Leicisiu   and    was    the  first   of   these 

trypanosomes  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  a  mammalian 

uniTnAl.     The   Trypanosoma   Letpi»ii    of  the   rat's  blood 

Reems  to  do  no  harm  to   the   rat,  in  which  it  swarms, 

multiplying  itself   by  longitudinal   fission  ;   nor  is  it  at 

present  known  to  produce  any  trouble  in  other  animals 

when  transferred   to   their  blood.     Himilarly,  the  frog's 

trypanosome  seems  to  exist  innocently  in  the  frog's  blood. 

The  next  tr>i>anosomo  discovorod  (1880)  was,  liowever, 

found  iu  the  blood  of  camels,  horses,  and  cattle  suiTering 

from   a   deadly  disease   known   in   India   by   the   name 

surra.*     It  is    called    Trypanosoma   Evansii,  after    the 

srver  who  detected  it.     Tr^'panosomes  now  began  to 

Bt  a  bad  name,  for  the  next  was  discovered  in  animals 

licted  by  a  North  African   disease  known  to  French 

veterinaries  as  *dourine.*    This  trypanosome  was  called 

T.  equiperdum. 

I         A  little  later,  namely,  in  the  year  1895,   came  Bruces 

■discovery  of  a  trypanosome  associated  with  a  tsetze  fly 

^ui  the  production  of  the  terrible  nagana  dineaae  of  the 

»' fly-belts'  of  South  Africa,  which  renders  whole  terri- 
tories impassable  for  horses  or  cattle.  The  remarkable 
and  important  observation  was  made  by  Bruce  that 
tliis  trypanosome  (known  as  2*.  B-i^icei)  inhabits  the 
blood  of  big  game  without  injuring  them,  just  as  the 
rat's  trypanosome  inhabits  the  rat's  blood  without 
1  producing  disease :  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  try- 
panosome is  carried  from  these  natural  wild  *  hosts'  to 
domeoticated  animals  introduced  by  man,  such  as  horses, 
oases,  cattle,  and  dogs,  that  disease  results.  The  wild 
animals  are  *  immune '  to  Bruce's  trypanosome ;  the 
introduced  animals  are  poisoned  by  the  products  of  its 
p-owth  and  fissile  multiplication  in  their  blood. 

Since  Bruce's  reseiirchos  on  nagana,  a  trypanosome, 
r.  equinuin,  has  been  discovered  in  the  horse-rauchea  of 
South  America,  whei-e  it  causes  deadly  disease,  the 
mal  de  cadsi'ojt,  among  the  collected  horses ;  and  a 
curiously  large-sized  trypanosome  has  been  found  by 
Theiler  in  the  blood  of  cattle  in  the  Transvaal.  Down 
to  a  recent  date  no  trypanoeom©  had   been  Cound  \tv 
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the  blood  of  man;  and  indeed  it  is  almost  certain 
that  none  of  the  kinds  hitherto  mentioned  can  sur- 
vive in  his  blood.  But  in  1902  Dutton  discovered  a 
trypanosome  in  the  blood  of  a  West  African  patient; 
and  a  few  other  cases  were  noted.  This  trypanosome 
of  human  blood  was  called  by  Dutton  T.  Gambiensc.  It 
was  not  found  to  be  connected  with  any  serious  symptoms. 
a  little  fever  being  the  only  disturbance  noted.  It  now, 
however,  appears  that  this  trj-panosome  in  the  blood 
is  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  infection  which  ends  m 
sleeping  sickness ;  and,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  a  population 
seriously  attacked  by  sleeping  sickness,  as  is  that  of 
Uganda,  as  many  as  28  per  cent,  of  the  people  have 
trypanosomes  in  their  blood. 


TV— 


Fro.   3, — ^TRVPANOflOMA  GAMBlKIfSE,    DlTTO!^, 

The  trypanosome  of  sleeping  sickness.  From  n  rlrawtng  made  %i  V^nUAM* 
Uganda,  by  Mrs  Bruce,  of  two  speclmons  stained  by  th«  Romanowsty 
mcttiod. 

n.  Uia  tinciuiig*  H.  th«  lilepluroi>lMt  or  interoiincl«UL     The  ifttiiB  BpurM  wtmld  bMj 
nprcMiit  th«  »ppaanuic(i  of  tbe  UTputoftumn  of  tuRaiui,  ittn-ft,  uid  nml  do  cadoru. 

There  is  no  ground  at  present  known  for  distin- 
guishing Button's  jT.  Gnmbiense  of  human  blood  from 
that  which  Bnicc  has  found  to  bo  bo  terribly  abundant 
in  Uganda,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  sleeping  sickness. 
Indeed  all  the  trypanosomes  of  the  blood  of  the  lai^ger 
mammalia  are  singularly  alike  in  iippearanco ;  and  the 
figure  which  is  here  given  (fig.  3)  of  the  trypanosome  of 
sleeping  sickness  (T.  Gaynbiense)  might  quite  well  servo 
to  represent  the  T.  Evan^li  of  surra  disease,  the  T, 
Brxicci  of  nagana  disease,  or  the  T,  eqninum  of  the 
South  American  nial  de  cadexaH. 
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A   most  clmracteristio  feature,  which  hns  boon  mndo 
by  the  careful  study  of  these  tiypanosomes  by  moaus 
of    colouring    roagents  and    very   high    powers   of    the 
icroscope,   is    that,   whilst    there    is  a   large   granular 
QcleuB  (see  fig.  3  n.),  there  is  also  a  small  body  (fig.  3  bt) 
which  readily  stains  and  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  root 
{so  to  si>eak)  of  the  vibratile  flnqeUwm  or  free  thread. 
ThJH  smaller  nucleus  has  been  variously  called  the  *  micro- 
nucleus/   the  '  centrosome,'  and  the  '  blepharoplast.'      It 
is  identical  with  a  structure   similarly  placed   in  non- 
parasitic  microscopic  animals  to  which  trypanosoma   is 
undoubtedly  related.     We  find  it  in  the  phosphorescent 
noctiluca  of  our  seas,  and  in  various  animalcules  called 
^Flagellata." 

The  creature  dra>vn  in  our  fig.  3  ip,  then,  the  typical 
trypanosome.  It  is  this  which  the  medical  investigator 
looks  for  in  his  human  or  animal  patients ;  it  is  this 
which  he  has  regarded  as  the  sign  and  proof  of  infection. 
Experiments  have  shown  that,  tliough  so  much  alike  in 

I  appearance  in  the  different  diseases  we  have  named^  yet 
each  trypanosome  has  its  own  properties.  Human  blood- 
serum  is  poisonous  to  one  and  not  to  another;  an  animal 
immune  to  one  is  not  immune  to  another.  At  present 
no  treatment  has  been  discovered  which  will  destroy  the 
I>araaites  when  once  they  have  effected  a  lodgment,  or 
act  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  they  produce  in 
the  infected  animal  or  man.  But  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  an  animal  may  become  immune  to  the  attack  of 
the  parasite  which  usually  is  deadly  to  its  kind,  gives 
hope  of  an  eventual  curative  treatment  for  trypano- 
some infection ;  as  does  also  the  fact  that  the  serunt  of 
some  animals  acts  aa  a  poison  to  trypanosomes  which 
flourish  in  other  animals. 

With  regard  to  immunity,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  wo  are  liable  t^  confuse  two  difl'erent  condi- 
tions under  this  one  term.  An  animal  may  bo  said  to  be 
immune  to  a  blood-parasite  because  that  parasite  is 
aotually  unable  to  live  in  its  blood.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  animal  is  often  said  to  be  immune  to  a  parasite  when 
the  parasite  can  and  does  flourish  in  its  blood  or  tissues 
but  produces  no  poisonous  effect.  A  more  precise  nomen- 
clature would  describe  the  attacked  organism  in  the  first 
case  as  •  repellent,'  for  it  repels  the  parasite  alto^etV^T  \ 
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ill  the  second  case  as  *t*jlorant,'  for  it  tolerates  the 
presence  and  multiplication  of  the  parasite  -without 
suffering  by  it. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  a  good  deal  more  as  to  the 
repulsion  and  the  toleration  of  the  tryi)anosomG  parasites 
by  mammaU  and  man.  Still  more  have  we  to  learn 
about  the  life-history  of  the  trypanosome.  At  the 
moment  of  writing,  absolutely  nothing  has  been  ascer- 
tained as  to  the  life-histoiy  of  the  tr3'pauosoiue3  of  mara- 
malian  blood,  except  that  they  multiply  in  the  blood  by 
longitudinal  fission.  Our  ignorance  about  them  is  all  the 
more  serious  siuco  other  trypanosoraes,  discovered  by 
Danilowpky  in  birds,  have  been  studied  and  have  Iwou 
sliowu  to  go  through  the  most  varied  pluises  of  multi- 
plication and  change  of  size  and  shape*  including  a 
process  of  sexual  fertiliiitation  like  that  of  the  malaria 
parasite,  to  which,  indeed,  it  now  seems  certain  the 
trypanosomes  are  very  closely  allied. 

It  is  to  Dr  Schaudinn,  of  Rovigno,  tliat  we  owe  a 
knowledge  of  some  most  extraordinary  and  important 
facts  with  regard  to  the  trypanosomes  parasitic  in  the 
blood  of  the  little  stone-owl  of  southern  Europe  (Athene 
noctua).  These  facts  are  so  remarkable  that,  wore  Dr 
Schaudinn  not  already  known  as  a  very  competent 
investigator  of  microscopic  organisms,  we  should  hesitato 
to  accept  them  as  true.  Supposing,  as  is  not  improbaUe, 
that  similar  facta  can  l>c  shown  in  regard  to  the  trj-pano- 
somes  of  mammalian  blood,  the  conclusions  which  our 
medicjil  investigators  have  based  upon  a  very  limitetl 
knowledge  of  the  form  and  life-history  of  the  trypano- 
somes occurring  in  diseases  such  as  sleeping  sickness, 
surra,  ami  nagaua,  aie  likely  to  l>o  gi*avely  modilied,  and 
practical  issues  of  an  unexpected  kind  will  be  involved. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  article,  the 
British  Government  has  no  staff  of  public  servanta 
trained  to  deal  with  the  world-wide  problems  of  sanita* 
tion  and  disease  wliich  necessarily  come  with  increasing 
frequency  before  the  puzzled  administrators  of  oua 
scattered  Empire.  There  is  no  provision  for  tho  stutii 
of  the  nature  and  history  of  blood-parasUes  in  thi 
country,  that  is  to  say,  no  provision  of  laboratories  witl 
the  very  ablest  and  exceptionally-gifted  investigators  a' 
their  bead.     We  play  with  the  provision  of  on  ' 
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E»fficers,   and   equipment  to   fight    disease,   which 
_  /  destroys  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people, 

much  as  barbarous  states  or  biinkrupt  European  king- 
doms play  with  the  provision  of  an  ordinary  araiy  and 
navy.  Their  forces  exist  on  paper,  or  even  iu  fact,  but 
have  DO  amniunitiou,  no  oHicers,  and  no  information ; 
and  there  is  no  pay  for  the  soldiers  or  sailors.  Dr 
Schaudinn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  carrying  on  his  researches 
as  an  officer  of  tlie  German  Imperial  Health  Bureau 
of  Berlin;  and  the  account  of  them  was  published  in 
the  official  Report  of  that  important  department  of  the 
Oerman  imperial  administrative  service  six  months  ago. 
It  is  not  possible   here  to  give  a  full  report  on  Dr 


Fro.  4.— Tbtpaxosoma  Zikmamxi,  ScHAxrDTXx. 

Fiooj  the  blood  of  Che  Btonp-owl,  Athene  Tivctun.  This  phaBe  of  the  llfe- 
hlstorj  correspouda  to  the  'crescent-phase*  of  the  ma]arl&l  parasite 
LaTerftnia. 

•t  npnatnti  a  r«nft1a  or  efi:p*c«Il(tDacro{itftmet«):  b,  repreicntoA  milo  or  sperm-ntoUier* 
[edl(BlcnfsiuetocTt«);  n.  Qaclciu;M.  blvphtroplML    Aft«r  Schaodlno. 

fSchaudinn's  work;  but  it  appears  that  he  has  studied  two 
[distinct  species  of  trypanosoma,  both  occurring  aide  by 
'  side  in  the  blood  of  the  little  stone-owl,  and  already  seen, 
bat  incompletely  studied,  by  Danilewsky  and  Ziemann. 
The  second  of  the  two  species  of  trypanosome  ia  in  some 
respects  the  more  romarkublo.  Schaudinn  calls  it  Trypano- 
mma  Zievtanni;  and  from  the  figures  which  are  here  given 
^fi»a.  -1, 5. 0  and  7),  copied  from  his  article,  with  the  explaua- 
*!  below  the  figures,  the  reader  will  at  once  sea  vr\xft.\* 
•^0, 399.  K 
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an  extraordinary  range  of  form  and  mode  of  multiplica- 
tion is  presented  by  this  one  species  of  trypanosomeii 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  comment  on  these  various 
phases  beyond  noting  liow  assuredly  such  forms  would 
have  escaped  recognition  as  belonging  to  the  trypanosome 
history  if  seen,  before  Dr  Schaudinn's  memoir  ^'us  printed, 
by  any  of  our  medical  commissioners  blindly  exploring 
round  about  the  diseases  caused  by  trypanosomes  in  man 
and  mammals. 

One  very  astonishing  and  revolutionary  fact  discovered 
by  Schaudinn  we  must,  however,  especially  point  out. 
Medical  men  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  spirilluiQ, 
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Fig.  5. 

The  fuU-grown  trypanosomes  seen  In  flg.  4  have  now  been  Hwnllowed  by 
tho  ootuinon  gnat,  Culex  ptpicna^  and  aro  tuidcrgoing  dcTcJopmoat  ia 
Its  stomacli. 

A,  ihowt  the  ■perm&Losoa,  Sp.,  or  mlero(»met«t,  develurlng  u  alongnt^d  ftnlnuloslM  (ron 

thr  male  o«ll.    Ibe  larse  block  niau,  s,  U  the  BtAiatd  oudeui  uf  •  blooil  r ' .    ntri  |n 

which  the  iuumalt«  wo  adbomnL    U,  »1iowb  the  now  ronnded  ogg-cell,  Oo,  '  A  ly 

the  Itberated  ipernutoKaA,  Sjk    Tlie  ruilfonn  mnu  on  the  rtfibt  Is  a  (]lacud(.'>i  '  •(  tbr 

fvm&li  tr]rp«iiOtora«  together  with  the  aucleiw,  ■,  of  &  blaad-corpiiMli  of  Uis  tiwl  lu  whkb  It 
vu  odbenot.    Atter  &ch«ui)iuD. 

or  spiral  threads,  discovered  by  Obermoyer  in  the  blood 
of  patients  suffering  from  the  relapsing  fever  of  civstem 
Kurope.  These  were  universally  and  without  question 
regarded  as  Bacteria  (vegetable  organisms)  and  referred  to 
the  genuB  *  Spirochtete '  of  Ehrenberg,    They  were  c^lle*' 
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SpirochfBte  ObermeieH;  and  relapsing  fever  was  held  to 
be  a  typical  case  of  a  bacterial  infection  of  the  blood. 
It  is  now  shown  hy  Schaiidinn  that  the  blood-parasite 
spirochffito  is  a  phase  of  a  trypanosomo  (fig.  7) ;  that 
it  has  a  large  nucleus  and  a  niicronucleus  or  blepbaro- 
plast,  neither  of  which  are  present  in  the  spiral  Bacteria ; 
and,  furtlier,  that  it  alters  its  shape,  contracting  so  as  to 
present  the  form  of  minute  oval  or  pear-shaped  bodies, 
each  provided  with  a  larger  and  a  smaller  nucleus.  These 
oved  bodies  are  often  engulfed  by  the  colourless  corjmscles 
(phagocytes)  of  the  blood ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  in  this  condition  they  have  been  observed  in 
>nie  tropical  diseases  without  their  relation  to  the  spiral 


Fig.  a. 

Farther  phases  of  Trypanosoma  Ziemanni  after  fcrtUlsation,  which  are 
foimd  in  the  intestine  of  tho  coiumoa  gnat,  CuUsc  injnmjt. 

•,  eoireapontli  to  the  Tennlcolo  phase  (onklnet«)  ol  the  mnUria  p*r«lt*.     It  la  the 
JntlBwd  cf{K-<^n,   oow   eloagaUd   and   actlYc  Id   niov«itif:Dt.      Tlic   qucIl-us   U    Men,  nn<i 
■Hh*^  Uia  imoleui  li  ihe  blepharuplait.    b  and  c,  elniKcaUaii  an<l  cnlllng  of  the  c»oklnet«  with 
■UeatioD  of  tb«  nuoleu  coiTetpondliig  to  thu  funiiatlnn  of  the  ^or»-hukUng  eytts  <4  Uw 
■  paxBiUc  whioh  ire  attachMl  u>  the  Knt-Hall  uf  AiK>t>h«lei:  d,  brasUoc  op  o(  the  ooU 
•^1  omnl  bTpanoMmei  (neither  malu  ii<ir  fi:iu3te).    ^rom  BobaadlniL 

forms  being  suspected.  Tlie  corpuscles  lately  described 
by  Leishman,  in  cases  of  a  peculiar  Indian  fever,  are 
Tery  probably  of  this  nature,  as  are  also  similar  bodies 
recently  described  in  Delhi  sore.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
aafely  be  said  that  the  researches  of  Dr  Schaudlnn,  of 
LXhich  only  a  preliminary  account  has  yet  been  published, 
|have  widely  modified  our  conceptions  as  to  these  bloo^- 
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parasites,  and  must  lead  to  important  discoveries  in  regard 
to  diseases  caused  by  them  in  mammals  and  in  man. 

The  facts  that  wild  game  serve  as  a  tolerant  reservoir 
of  trypanosomes  for  the  inf potion  of  domesticated  animals 
by  the  intermediary  of  the  tsotzo  fly,  and  that  native 
children  in  malarial  regions  act  the  same  part  for  the 
malarial  parasite  and  mosquito,  suggest  very  strongly 
that  some  tolerant  re9er\-oir  of  the  sleeping-sickness 
trypanosome  may  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  hitherto  unsus- 
pected mammal,  bird,  or  insect.  The  investigation  of 
that  h^-pothesis  and  the  discovery  of  the  reproductive  and 
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Fig.  7. 

Forms  o  small  noutrftl  trjrpanosomcs  belonging  to  the  series  of  T. 
Zitmnnni  found  In  the  nmlpighinn  tubes  of  the  common  gnat.  That 
marked  a  Is  aUo  found  in  the  owl's  blood,  wliore  it  is  introdaced  by  the 
bit(.'  of  the  gnat  and  multiplies  by  fission,  eventually  giving  rise  to  the 
full-sized  sexual  fonns  of  flg.  4.  These  small  elongiited  forms  are 
what  have  been  called  Splrochieta,  aud  confused  up  till  now  with  the 
bacterial  iHU-osttes  known  as  Spirillum. 

a,  neutral  SpirochictA-phaM  ihowins,  h.  nucleus  anct  '<f.  tilophiLniplait :    h,   a  smaller 

IndlrUliial  ilirtilliiit  hy  langitadliua]  Saaion  Into  twn;  c,  a  limllnr  luilivliliuil  with  the  two 

ivl7  fami«(t  tUiloD  prvJuffils  oxtcnded  Id  line  ;   d  and  c,    fiirtlier  loogitudlnftl  ftnloa    lo 

I :/,  t  sniftller  8itlrool)nta-phMe  ;  g.  resting  8t«te  ur  rantnrtcd  roodllloii  at  tbe  tamfl  : 

[.A,  rcatlog  aUtA  of  a  fmir-tolil  individual  audi  u  c ;  i  nsil  Jt,  •tar-like  agK'"(»oratloas  (such  ■• 

I  «r«  well  known  In  Trypnnomin'i  Letoitii,  Brticfi.  and  ffjuinum^  due  to  a  comlnK  together  oftrM 

iuiiriduala  uid  not  to  a  fUslun  or  budding  process.     After  Sctuudltio. 

secondary  forms  of  the  mammalian  trypanosomcs  are  the 
matters  which  now  most  xirgently  call  for  the  efforts  of 
capable  medical  officers.  But  we  must  not  be  sanguine 
of  rapid    progress,   since   men   of   the   scientific  quality 
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needful  for  pureuin;^  tlieso  enquiries  are  not  numerous; 
and  those  who  exist  are  not  endowed  with  private  fortunes, 
as  a  rule.  At  the  uame  time  no  attempt  is  made  by  the 
British  Government  to  take  such  men  into  its  pay,  or  to 
provide  for  the  traiuing  and  selection  of  such  ofiicers. 

The  relations  of  parasites  to  the  orjj^anisms  upon  or  in 
which  they  are  parasitic,  and  the  relation  of  man,  once 
entered  on  the  first  steps  of  his  career  of  civilisation,  to 
the  world  of  parasites,  form  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  faiscinating  chapters  of  natural  history.  It  cannot 
be  fully  written  yet,  but  already  some  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  student  is  led  in  examining  this  subject  have 
far-reaching  importance  and  touch  upon  great  general 
principles  in  on  unexpected  manner. 

Before  the  arrival  of  man — the  would-bo  controller, 
the  disturber  of  Nature — tlio  adjustment  of  li\nng  things 
to  their  surrounding  conditions  and  to  one  another  has  a 
certain  appearance  of  perfection.  Natural  selection  and 
the  survival  of  tlie  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
lead  to  the  production  of  a  degree  of  efficiency  and 
harmonious  interaction  of  the  units  of  the  living  world 
which,  being  based  on  the  inexorable  destruction  of  what 
is  inadequate  and  inharmonious  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
result  in  a  smooth  and  orderly  working  of  the  great 
machine,  and  the  continuance  by  heredity  of  efficiency 
and  a  high  degree  of  individual  perfection. 

Parasites,  whether  microscopic  or  of  larger  size,  are 
not,  in  such  circumstances,  the  cause  of  widespread 
disease  or  suffering,  The  weakly  members  of  a  species 
may  be  destroyed  by  parasites,  as  others  are  destroyed 
by  beasts  of  prey;  but  the  general  community  of  the 
speoias,  thus  weeded,  is  benefited  by  the  operation.  In 
the  natural  world  the  inhabitants  of  areas  bounded 
by  sea,  mountain,  and  river  become  adjusted  to  one 
another;  and  a  balance  is  established.  The  only  dis- 
turbing factors  are  exceptional  seasons,  unusual  cold, 
wet,  or  drought.  Such  recurrent  factors  may  from  time 
to  time  increase  the  number  of  the  weakly  who  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  invasions  of  minute  destructive 
parasites,  and  so  reduce  even  to  extermination  the  kinds 
of  animals  or  plants  especially  susceptible  to  such  influ- 
ences.    But  anything  like  the  epidemic  diseases  of  para- 
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Bitic  origin  with  which  civilised  man  is  unhappily  familiar 
seems  to  be  due  either  to  his  own  restless  and  i^orant 
activity  or,  in  his  absence,  to  great  and  probably  somewhat 
sudden  geological  changes — changes  of  the  connexions, 
and  therefore  communications,  of  great  land  areas. 

It  is  abiuidantly  evident  thtit  animals  or  plants  which 
have,  by  long  ajons  of  selection  and  adaptation*  become 
adjusted  to  the  parasites  and  the  climatic  conditions  and 
the  general  company  (so  to  speak)  of  one  continent  miiy 
be  totally  unfit  to  cope  with  those  of  another ;  just  as  the 
Martian  giants  of  Mr  H.  G.  Wells,  though  marvels  of 
offensive  and  defensive  development*  were  helpless  in 
the  presence  of  mundane  putrefactive  bacteria,  and  were 
rapidly  and  surely  destroyed  by  them.  Accordingly,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  such  geological  changes  as  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  American  continents,  of 
North  and  South  Africa,  and  of  various  large  islands  and 
neighbouring  continents,  have,  in  ages  before  the  advent 
of  man,  led  to  the  development  of  disastrous  epidemics. 
It  is  not  a  far-fetched  hj'pothcsis  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  whole  equine  race  from  the  American  continent 
just  before  or  coincidently  with  the  advent  of  man — a 
region  where  horses  of  all  kinds  had  existed  in  greater 
variety  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — is  due  to  the 
sudden  introduction,  by  means  of  some  geological  change, 
of  a  deadly  parasite  which  spread  as  an  epidemic  and 
extinguished  the  entire  horse  population. 

"Whatever  may  have  happened  in  past  geological 
epochs,  by  force  of  great  earth-movements  which  rapidly 
brought  the  adaptations  of  one  continent  into  cont^kct 
with  the  parasites  of  another,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
man,  proud  man,  ever  since  he  has  learnt  to  build  a  ship, 
and  even  before  that,  when  he  made  up  his  mindtomordi 
aimlessly  across  continents  till  he  could  go  no  further, 
has  played  liavoc  with  himself  and  all  sorts  of  his  fellow- 
beings  by  mixing  up  the  products  of  one  area  with  those 
of  another.  Nowhere  has  man  allowed  himself — ^let 
alone  other  animals  or  even  plants — to  exist  in  fixed  local 
conditions  to  which  he  or  they  have  become  adjusted. 
With  ceaseless  restlessness  he  has  introduced  men  and 
beasts  and  plants  from  one  land  to  another.  Ho  has 
constantly  migrated,  with  his  herds  and  his  horses,  from 
continent  to  continent.   Parasites,  in  themselves  beneficent 
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^purifiers  of  the  race,  have  been  thus  converted  into  terrible 
scourges  and  the  agontd  of  disease.  Europoaus  are 
decimated  by  the  locaUy  innocuous  parasites  of  Africa ; 
the  South  Sea  islanders  are  extcnninatcd  by  tho  com- 
paratively harmless  measles  of  Europe. 

A  striking  example  of  the  disasters  brought  about  by 
man's  blind  dealings  with  Nature — disasters  which  can 
and  ^11  hereafter  be  avoided  by  the  aid  of  science — is  to 
be  found  in  tho  history  of  tho  insect  phylloxera  and  the 
vine.  In  America  the  vine  had  become  adjusted  to  the 
phylloxera  lar\'iB,  so  that  when  they  nibbled  its  roots  the 
American  vine  threw  out  new  root-shoots  and  was  none 
the  worse  for  the  little  visitor.  Man  in  his  blundering 
way  introduced  the  American  vine,  and  with  it  the 
phylloxera,  to  Europe ;  and  in  three  years  half  the  vines 
in  France  and  Italy  were  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera, 
lM3cause  tho  European  vines  had  not  been  bred  in  associa- 
tion with  this  little  pest,  and  had  not  acquired  the  simple 
adjusting  faculty  of  throwing  out  new  shoots. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  his  reckless  mixing  up  of  incora- 
patibles  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  that  tho  unscientific 
man  has  risked  the  conversion  of  paradise  into  a  desert. 
In  his  greedy  efforts  to  produce  large  quantities  of  animals 
and  plants  convenient  for  his  purposes,  and  in  his  eager- 
ness to  mass  and  organise  his  own  race  for  defence  and 
conquest,  man  has  accumulated  unnatural  swarms  of 
one  species  in  field  and  ranch  and  unnatural  crowds  of 
his  own  kind  in  towns  and  fortresses.  Such  undiluted 
masses  of  one  organism  serve  as  a  ready  field  for  the 
propagation  of  previously  rare  and  unimportant  parasites 
from  individual  to  individuaL  Human  epidemic  diseases, 
as  well  as  those  of  cattle  and  crops,  are  largely  due  to  this 
unguarded  action  of  the  unscientific  man. 

A  good  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  coffee 
plantations  of  Ceylon,  where  a  previously  rare  and  obscure 
parasitic  fungus,  leading  nn  uneventful  life  in  the  tropical 
forests  of  that  countrj',  suddenly  found  itself  pro\nded 
with  an  unlimited  field  of  growth  and  exuberance  in  the 
coffee  plantations.  The  coffee  plantiitions  were  destroyed 
by  this  parasite,  which  has  now  returned  to  its  pristine  ob- 
scurity. Disharmonious,  blundering  man  was  responsible 
for  its  brief  triumph  and  celebrity.  Dame  Nature  had 
not  allowed  the  coffee  fungus  more  than  a  very  moderate 
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Bcope.  Man  comes  iu  and  takes  the  reins ;  disaster  follows ; 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  retuna  to  the  old  regime. 
Man  must  make  his  blunilers  and  retrieve  them  by  further 
interference — by  the  full  use  of  his  intelligence,  by  the 
continually  increasing  ingenuity  of  his  control  of  tho 
physical  world,  which  he  has  ventured  to  wrest  from  tho 
old  rule  of  natural  selection  and  adaptation. 

The  adjustment  of  all  living  things  to  their  proper 
environment  is  one  of  groat  dcUcacy  and  often  of  sur- 
prising limitation.  In  no  living  things  is  this  more 
remarkable  than  in  parasites.  The  relation  of  a  parasite 
to  the  *  host'  or  *  hosts'  in  which  it  can  flourish  (often  the 
host  is  only  one  special  species  or  even  variety  of  plant 
or  animal)  is  illustrated  by  the  more  familiar  restriction 
of  certain  plants  to  a  particular  soil.  Thus  the  Corulsb 
heath  only  grows  on  soil  overlying  the  chemically  pecu- 
har  serpentine  rocks  of  Cornwall.  The  two  common 
parasitic  tape-worms  of  man  pass  their  early  life  the  one 
in  the  pig  and  the  other  in  bovine  animals.  But  that 
which  requires  tho  pig  as  its  first  host  (Tcvnia  solium) 
cannot  use  a  bovine  animal  as  a  substitute  ;  nor  can  the 
other  (Tcenia  inediocaneUata)  exist  in  a  pig.  Yet  the 
difference  of  porcine  and  bovine  flesh  and  juices  is  not  a 
very  patent  one  ;  it  is  one  of  small  variations  in  highly 
complex  organic  chemical  substances,  A  big  earth-worm- 
like  stomacli-worm  Hounshes  in  man,  and  another  kind 
similar  to  it  in  the  horse.  But  that  frequenting^  man 
cannot  exist  in  the  horse,  nor  that  of  the  horse  in  man. 
Simpler  parasites,  such  as  are  tho  moulds,  bacteria,  and 
again  the  blood-parasites,  trypanosoma,  etc,  exhibit  ab- 
solute restrictions  as  to  the  hosts  in  which  they  can  or 
can  not  flourish  without  showing  specific  changes  in  their 
%'ital  processes.  Being  far  simpler  in  structure  than  the 
parasitic  worms,  they  have  less  '  mechanism '  at  their  dis- 
posal for  bringing  about  adjustment  to  varied  conditions 
of  life.  The  microscopic  parasites  do  not  subiuit  to 
alterations  in  the  chemical  character  of  their  surround- 
ings without  themselves  reacting  and  showing  changed 
chemical  activities.  A  change  of  soil  (that  is  to  say  of 
host)  may  destroy  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
load  to  increased  vigour  and  the  most  unexpected  re- 
action on  their  part  in  tho  production  of  virulent 
chemical  poisons. 
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e  are  justified  in  believing  that  until  man  introduced 
his  artificially  selected  and  transpoi^ted  breedH  of  cattlo 
and  horses  into  Africa  there  was  no  nagana  disease.  The 
Trypanosoma  BrucH  lived  in  the  blood  of  the  big  game 
in  perfect  harmony  with  its  host.  So,  too,  it  is  probable 
that  the  sleeping-sickness  parasite  flourished  innocently  in 

kA  state  of  adjustment  duo  to  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
aboriginal  men  and  animals  of  West  Africa.     It  was  not 
until    the   Arab  slave-raiders,   Eui'opean   explorers,  and 
L  india-rubber  tliieves  stirred  up  the  quiet  populations  of 
■Central  Africa,  and  mixed  by  their  ^aolcnce  the  susceptible 

■  with  the  tolerant  races,  that  the  sleeping-sickness  parasite 

■  became  a  deadly  Hcourgc — a  'disharmony,'  to  use  the  sug- 
gestive term  introduced  by  my  friend  EliaA  Metschnikow. 

The  adjustment  of  primseval  population^  to  their  con- 
itions  has  also  been  broken  down  by  *  disharmonies '  of 
[Another  kind,  due  to  man's  restless  invention,  as  explained 
few  years  ago  in  the  interesting  book  of  Mr  Archdall 
iBeid  on  the  '  Present  Evolution  of  Man.'     Not  only  does 
the  human  race  within  given  areas  become  adjusted  to  a 
variety'  of  local  parasites,  but  it  acquires  a  tolerance  of 
dangerous  drugs,  such  as  alcohol  and  opium,  extracted  by 
loon's  ingenuity  from  materials  upon  which  he  operates. 
A  race  thus  provided  and  thus  immune  imposes,  by  its 
restless   migrations,  on  unaccustomwl   races   the  deadly 
poisons  to  the  consumption  of  which  it  is  itself  habituated. 
The  unaccustomed  races  are  deteriorated  or  even  exter- 
minated by  the  poisons  thus  introduced. 

Iiifectious  disease,  it  was  long  ago  pointed  out,  must 
be  studied  from  three  main  points  of  view  :  (1)  the  life- 
history   and    nature    of    the   disease-germ   or    infective 
iL     matter  ;  (2)  the  infected  subject,  his  repellent  or  tolerant 
Hpoasibilities,  and  his  predisposition  or  receptivity  ;  (3)  the 
^Btttermediary  or  carrying  agents.     Whilst  it  is  true  that 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  State  in  acquiring 
r  making  use  of  knowledge  as  to  the  first  and  second  of 
eae  factors.  ^N-ith  a  view  to  controlling  the  spread  of 
diseaae,  it  is  the  fact  that  much  has  been  done  both  in  the 
ay  of  investigation  and   administration  in  relation  to 
o  third  factor.     The  great  public-health  enquiries  and 
nsequent  legislation  in  this  country,  in  which  scientific 
in  of  the  highest  qualifications,  such  as  Simon,  Farr, 
Chadwick,  and  Farkes,  took  part  during  the  Victorian 
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period,   have   had  excellent   results;    to   them    are   due 
the  vast  expenditure  at  the  present  dtiy  on  pure  wator, 
sewage  disposal,  and  sanitary  inspection.     But  little  or   | 
nothing  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  first  and  second 
divisions   of    the   subject,   in   which   the  less   organised 
portions  of  the  British   Empire   are  more   deeply   con- 
cerned than  in  waterworks  and  sewer-pipes.     It  is  still 
contested  whether   leprosy  (which   is  a  serious  scourge 
in  the  BHtitih  Empire,  though  expelled  from  our   owu 
islands)  is  a  matter  of  predisposition  caused  by  diet  or 
solely  due  to  contag^ion ;  and  yet  it  is  left  to  individual 
practitioners  to  work  out  the  problem.    The  State  prepares 
vaccine  lymph  in  a  cheap  and  unsatisfactory  way  for  the 
use  of  its,  till  recently,  compulsorily  vaccinated  citizens;  ■ 
but  the  State,  though  thus  interfering  in  the  matter  of 
vaccine,  has  spent  no  money  to  study  effectively  and  to 
improve  the  system  of  vaccination.    Here  and  there  some 
temx>orary  and  ineflFective  enquiiy  has  been  subsidised  by   - 
a  government  office;  but  there  is  no  great  army  of  in-  f 
vestigators  working  in  the  best  passible  laboratories,  led     ' 
by  the  ablest  minds  of  the  day,  with  the  constant  object     ' 
of  improving  and  developing  in  new  directions  the  system  M 
of  inoculation.     Surely  if  compulsion,  or  every  pressure 
short  of  compulsion,  is  justified  in  enforcing  vaccine  in- 
oculation  on    every   British    family,   it  would    be   only 
reasonable  and   consistent  to  expend  a  million  or  so  a   ■ 
year  in    the    perfection   and   intelligent   control   of   this  f 
remedy  by  the  most  skilled   investigators.      Yet  not  a 
halfpenny  is  spent  by  the  British  Government  in   this  _ 
way.      Medicine    is    organised    in    this    country   by  its  M 
practitioners  as  a  fee-paid  profession ;   but  as  a  neces- 
sary and   invaluable   branch   of   the   public  service  it   is 
neglected,  misunderstood,  and  rendered  to  a  large  extent 
futile  by  inadequate  funds  and  consequent  lack  of  capable 
leaders.    The  defiant  desperate  battle  which  civilised  man 
wages  with  Nature  must  go  on  ;  but  man's  suffering  and 
loss  in  the  struggle — the  delay  in  his  ultimate  triumph — 
depend  solely  on  how  much  or  how  little  the  great  civilised 
communities  of  the  world  seek  for  increased  kno\\  ledge 
of  nature  as  the  basis  of  their  practical  administration 
and  government, 

E.  Ray  Lankestbb. 
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1.  Die  Creeetze  der  Angehachaen.  Herausgegebon  im 
Auftrago  der  Savigny-Stiftung  von  F.  Lieberniann. 
Erster  Baud :  Text  iind  Cbcrsetzung,  Halle :  Niemeyer, 
1003. 

2.  Quadripartitiis :  ein  engliaches  llechtsbxich  von  1114 
(1892).  Cofisiliatio  Cnuti:  eiiie  Ueberiraifxtng  angehach- 
Mcher  Geaetze  aus  dem  zivolften  Jahrhundert  (1893). 
Ueber  Paeudo-CiiutH  CotuHtituticmea  de  Foresta  (1894), 
t/eber  die  Leges  Anglorum  ScbcuIo  xiii  ineunte  Londoniis 
coUectcB  (1894).  Ueber  die  Leges  Edicardi  Confessoris 
(1896).  Ueher  das  engliache  Hechtsbuch  Leges  llenrici 
(1901)  :  and  other  treatises.  By  F.  Liebermann.  Halle : 
Niemeyer. 

OCOH  Dr  Liebermann  has  still  something  in  store  for 

in  the  way  of  notes,  index,  glossary,  and  tho  like,  the 
ttnne  has  already  come  when  wo  may  rejoice  in  the 
loesession  of  a  really  good  edition  of  tho  oldest  English 
,W8,  an  edition  which  will  bear  comparison  with  tho 
very  best  work  that  has  hitherto  been  done  upon  any 
historical  materials  of  a  similar  kind.  That  this  task 
should  have  been  performed  by  a  German  scholar  at  the 
instance  of  a  German  academy,  and  with  the  support  of  a 
German  trust  fund,  may  not  be  what  we  in  England  should 
have  liked  best,  but  must  not  detract  from  the  warmth  of 
our  welcome  and  our  praise.  If  Englishmen  cannot  or 
trill  not  do  these  things,  they  can  at  least  rejoice  that 
others  can  and  will. 

The  German  occupation  of  a  considerable  tract  of 
English  history  has  been  a  gradual  process.  The  sphere 
of  influence  becomes  a  protectorate,  and  the  protectorate 
becomes  sovereignty.  Tho  shoro  is  surveyed  and  settled ; 
and  now  with  colour  of  right  far-rotiching  claints  can  bo 
mado  over  an  auriferous  hinterland.  How  and  why  all 
this  happened  it  would  be  long  to  tell,  but  a  small  part  of 
the  story  should  bo  remembered. 

Few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  to  our  minds  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  territory  which,  so  wo  fear,  is 
elipping  from  our  grasp.  Any  one  who,  at  the  present 
day,  desired  to  study,  even  in  outline,  the  first  six  centuries 
of  English    history — those    centuries    which   vnletvcti^ 
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between  the  withdrawal  of  the  legions  and  the  coming  of 
the  NormauB — would  find  himself  compelled,  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not,  diligently  to  peruse  a  certain  small  body 
of  laws.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say  that,  were  it  not  for 
these  monuments  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  the  only  tale 
that  he  would  have  to  tell  would  be  of  battles  between 
'kites  and  crows,'  Certain  great  men — an  Alfred,  for 
instance,  or  a  Dunstan — might  be  seen  and  portrayed, 
though  without  a  background.  There  would  still  be 
something  to  be  learnt  about  heathenry  and  Christianity,  , 
about  religious  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  organisation.  J 
about  poetry  and  prose,  about  arts  and  crafts.  One  of 
those  old-fashioned  chapters  or  appendixes  touching  '  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  *  might  be  rewritten 
with  truer  insight  and  apter  illustrations.  But  if  from 
the  sum  total  of  what  we  know  about  our  forefathers  we 
subtracted  what  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  taught  us 
by  legal  documents,  the  residue,  it  must  be  confessed, 
would  bo  both  incoherent  and  precarious.  Not  only  could 
we  make  no  attempt  to  see  the  nation  as  an  organised 
and  growing  whole,  but  our  great  men,  our  Alfred  and 
our  Dunstan,  would  be  far  more  shadowy  than  they  are. 
Nay,  even  our  battles  would  have  little  good  fighting  in 
them,  and  our  very  *  kites  and  crows '  would  be  phantasmal- 
Moreover,  if  we  owe  to  these  laws  a  certain  sum  of  assured 
knowledge,  we  owe  to  them  also — and  this  is  hardly  less 
valuable — a  certain  sum  of  assured  ignorance  When 
they  do  not  satisfy  they  at  all  events  stimulate  a  rational 
curiosity ;  and  where  they  do  not  give  us  intelligible 
answers  they  prompt  us  to  ask  intelligent  questiona — 
questions  which  go  deep  down  into  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  our  national  history,  but  questions  that  would  never  , 
have  occurred  to  us  if  we  had  nothing  to  read  butJ 
chronicles  and  the  lives  of  saints,  " 

We  have  spoken  of  a  small  body  of  laws,  and  suuill  it 
certiiinly  is.  Without  translation  nnd  apparatus  it  might 
be  handsomely  printed  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  octavo 
pages.  We  fancy  that  in  the  days  of  flamboyant  drafts- 
manship a  single  Act  of  Parliament  sometimes  contained 
more  wordn  than  have  come  to  us  from  all  the  law-givera 
that  lived  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  We 
have,  it  will  bo  remembered,  a  little  priceless  matter  from 
our  first  Christian  king   from  iEthelberht  of  Kent.    To 
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round  figures,  we  may  say  that  it  comes  from  the 
\r  tiOO.    We  have  a  little  from  his  successors  upon  the 
kentish  throne ;  we  have  more  fi*om  the  West  Saxon  Ine 
'^fcirc,  700),  which,  however,  has  passed  throuj^h  the  hands 
of  Alfred  (circ.  900);  and  we  have- a  considerable  amount 
from  Alfred  himself.    Then  legislation  becomes  commoner. 
The  tenth  centurj'  and  the  first  years  of  the  eleventh  are 
illustrated  by  laws  of  Edward,  ^thclstan,  Edmund,  Edgar, 
and  -ICthelred  ;  and  the  series  ends  with  the  respectably 
lengthy  and  luminous  code  of  Cnut  the  Dane.     Besides 
this,  we  have  a  few  short  statements  of  legal  or  customary 
rules  coming  to  us,  not  from  law-givers,  but  from  pre- 
sumably learned   men — little  formularies  and   so   forth, 
which  were  transcribed  along  with  the  laws  and  have  been 
slowly  disengaged  from  them  by  the  skill  of  recent  editors. 
Such  was  the  territory  which  was  to  be  explored  and 
cultivated  by  modem  science  ;  and  such  was  the  territory 
^which,  as  some  of  our  neighbours  saw,  was  lying  derelict 
Bft&d  inviting  annexation.     Exploration,  it  is  true,  was  no 
Busy  task,  especially  because — unlike  the  parallel  laws  of 
Vthe   continental   nations,   Goths   and   Lombards,  Franks 
and  Saxons — these  old  *  dooms,*  as  they  call  themselves, 
were  written,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  the  vernacular,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  a  language  which,  for  a  long  time  past, 
ll      has  been  far  less  intelligible  than  Latin  to  the  great  mass 
L  of  fairly  educated  mankind.     Just  for  this  reason,  how- 
■•erer,  these   English   dooms  might  claim   a  prerogative 
"  right.     Up  to  a  certain  point  Latin,  and  even  the  worst 
Latin  of  a  dark  age,  may  be  generally  intelligible ;  but, 
as  many  investigators  have  of  late  had  occasion  to  remark, 
the  thoughts  of  barbarous  Teutons  were  sadly  contorted 
in  the  process  of  latinisation.     Many  a  passage,  for  ex- 
ample, in   the   code   of   the  Salian  Franks,  the   famous 
Lex  Salica,  would  by  this  time  be  far  less  obscure  than  it 
will  ever  be  had  it  been  transmitted  to  us,  not  in  Latin, 
but  in  Frankish  words.      In  this  respect,  therefore,  our 
I     English  dooms  have  a  singular,  a  unique,  value.     It  was 
Um  value  which  could  but  slowly  be  turned  to  account,  but 
^Hk  became  an  effective  asset  as  the  old  English  language 
^^ras  gradually  reconstructed ;  and  nowadays,  in  the  eyes 
of  every  serious  student  of  early  medieval  histoiy,  the 
Anglo-Saxon   laws  appear,  not  naerely  as  good    but  as 
supremely  good  material. 
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But  to  speak  at  greater  length  of  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  the  ground  that  we  have  lost  or  are  losing 
would  be  needless.  The  control  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiws, 
■which  hencof  orward  we  shall  have  to  know  as  *  Die  Gesetze 
der  Angelsachsen,'  implies  a  protectorate,  to  say  the  least, 
over  some  six  centuries  of  English  history.  Nor  is  that 
all,  for,  as  vrill  be  remarked  below,  the  people  who  taught 
us  the  word  *  hinterland '  have  taught  us  also  how  a 
hinterland  should  be  treated.  But  in  order  to  understand 
what  they  have  done  we  must  go  back  a  little  way. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  began,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  awake  from  a 
long  sleep.  That  there  had  been  such  things  had  never 
been  quite  forgotten,  for  a  well-known  chronicle  contained 
large  extracts  from  one  of  those  Latin  translations  that 
were  made  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  But,  diligent 
as  our  lawyers  had  been  in  their  hunt  for  ancient  docu- 
ments— and  the  amount  of  old  manuscript  that  Anthony 
Fitxherbert  had  perused  and  digested  may  well  astonish 
us — a  limit  was  set  to  their  investigations.  As  far  back 
OS  the  boundary  of  legal  memory,  as  far  back  as  GlanvilU 
they  could  pursue  their  researches  not  only  with  interest, 
but  with  professional  profit.  What  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  that  line  seemed  to  belong  to  another  world,  and  had 
no  point*  of  contact  with  their  practicjil  work.  As  to  an 
original  Anglo-Saxon  text,  they  coidd  hardly  have  under- 
stood one  word  of  it.  The  fact  that  their  own  technical 
language  was  not  even  English  but  debased  French 
tended  to  widen  a  gulf  which  in  any  case  would  have 
been  wide  enough. 

As  Dr  Liebomiann  rightly  remarks,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
renaissance  began  in  another  quarter.  We  might  call  it 
a  by-product  of  the  Reformation.  So  soon  as  the  quarrel 
with  Rome  became  acute,  *  divers  sundry  old  autheutick 
histories  and  chronicles'  were  being  explored  by  important 
people  ;  and  a  charter  in  which  an  English  king  appeared 
as  a  *  Basileus '  was  passing  from  hand  to  h;ind  and  excit- 
ing comment.  A  little  later,  and  it  seemed  possible  that, 
expressed  in  an  unknown  tongue  and  a  barely  legible 
script,  there  lay  title-deeds  of  a  national  church—title- 
deeds  which  told  not  only  of  independence,  but  of  purity. 
And,  as  a  set-off  to  the  dismal  tale  of  pillaged  libraries, 
we  may  remember  that  the  tools  had  at  length  come  to 
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lose  who  would  use  them— the  rescued  manuscripts  to 
hands  of  those  who  would  bo  at  pams  to  read  them. 

iins  were  required.    The  casting  of  a  fount  of  type  that 
imitate  the  Old  English  charactei'^  shows  us  how 

itlandish  to  Elizabethan  Englishmen  was  the  speech  of 
their  forefathers.  For  the  service  performed  in  the 
eanse  of  history  by  Matthew  Parker,  John  Joscelyn,  and 
Laurence  Nowell  we  must  always  bo  grateful ;  nor  should 
Bale  and  Foxe  be  forgotten,  though  it  was  no  purely 
scientiBc  spirit  that  guided  them  in  their  ente7T)ri8es.  It 
was  reserved,  however,  for  Nowell's  pupil,  that  sound 
lawyer  William  Lambard,  to  publish  an  edition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws ;  and  we  now  have  Dr  Liebermsnn's 
aathority  for  saying  that  ho  did  his  work  wonderfully 
well.  That  in  every  Rve  lines  or  thereabouts  of  his  Latin 
rersion  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  mistake  which  his 
successors  can  call  gross,  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected- 
was  a  pioneer  in  an  unknown  land. 
The  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be 
led  as  the  heroic  ago  of  English  legal  scholarship. 
it  questions  were  opening,  and  on  all  sides  an  appeal 
was  being  made  to  ancient  law  and  ancient  history  It  is 
trae  that,  as  regards  very  old  times,  little  that  was  of 
iBftl  value  came  from  the  imperious  dogmatist  who  dom- 
inated the  jurisprudence  of  his  time.  When  he  was 
OQ  unfamiliar  ground  Sir  Edward  Coke  was,  of  all  man- 
kind, the  most  credulous.  There  was  no  fable,  no  forgery, 
that  he  would  not  endorse ;  and  a  good  many  medieval 
legends  and  medieval  lies  passed  into  cutTency  with  his 
name  upon  theh'  backs.  But  in  Seldeu  and  Spelman 
England  produced  two  explorers  of  whom  she  might  well 
be  proud.  We  arc  glad  to  say  that  in  Dr  Liebcmiann's 
•kieich  of  the  work  that  was  done  by  his  predecessors 
ffir  Henry  Spelman  comes  by  his  rights :  and  we  think  it 
worthy  of  observation  that  it  was  what  we  nowadays 
call  the  comparative  method  which  enabled  these  illus- 
trious Knglishmcn  to  put  new  life  into  English  history. 
It  has  been  said  with  some  truth  that  the  man  who 
'introduced  the  feudal  system  into  England'  was  not 
William  the  Conqueror,  but  Henry  Spehnan  ;  and  if,  as 
B  usual  in  such  cases,  similarities  were  seen  before  dis- 
■anUarities,  still  to  have  begun  the  comparison  was  a 
achievement ;  for  very  true  it  is  that  England  "wVVL 
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never  be  known  to  those  who  will  know  nothing  else; 
There  are  uinny  other  names  that  deserve  remeinbranco 
— the  names  of  diligent  antiquaries-  Marvellously  dili- 
gent they  wore.  Contending  with  difficulties  and  dis- 
comforts which  their  luxurious  successors  can  but  faintly 
imagine,  thoy  copied  and  collated  and  edited.  Prynne, 
for  example,  munching  his  crust  of  bread  as  with  burning 
zeal  he  deciphered  decaying  documents  in  the  filth  and 
stench  of  tlie  Wliite  Tower,  is  an  heroic  figure.  If  we 
have  done  little  else  to  help  Dr  Liebermann,  we  may  at 
least  hope  that  *■  Englands  edle  Gastf reundschaft '  (we  are 
glad  to  see  the  phrase)  has  enabled  him.  to  do  his  work  in 
pleasant  surroundings. 

In  his  judgment  the  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
which  were  published   by  Abraham  Wheelock  in   1644 
and  by  David  Wilkins  in  1721  owe  their  merits  more  to 
others  than  to  their  editors,  who  marched  rather  behind 
than   in   front  of   the  linguistic  science  of   their  times. 
That  the  man  whose  edition  held  the  field  for  a  century  ■ 
and  upwards  was  of  Prussian  descent,  and  that  his  real  ^ 
name  was  not  Wilkins  but  Wilke,  might  be  represented    , 
as  a  forecast  shadow  of  future  events ;  but  there  is  little  ■ 
or  nothing  to  show  that  this  industrious  professor  and  ■ 
archdeacon  brought  to  his  task  any  equipment  of  foreign 
learning.       Meanwhile  linguistic   scienee   had    been   ad- 
vancing ;  and,  if  in  this  quarter  the  help  of  a  De  Laet  and 
a  Dujon  had  been  useful,  George  Hickes,  the  nonjuring 
bishop,  had  surely  shown  that  at  this  point  England  could  m 
as  yet  hold  her  own,  | 

Biit  general  interest  in  the  old  laws  was  failing.  They 
had  disappointed  reasonable  expectations.  It  is  plain 
enough,  tor  example,  that  Blackstono  docs  not  know ' 
what  to  make  of  them.  And  what  is  one  to  make  of  laws 
which  leave  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  our  Saxon 
forefathers  were  possessed  of  our  glorious  constitution)  | 
with  trial  by  jury  and  *  habeas  corpus,'  and  all  other 
bulwarks,  palladia,  checks,  balances,  commodities,  ease- 
ments, and  appurtenances  ?  Unfortunately  the  forgeries 
and  the  fables,  the  legends  and  the  lies,  were  much  more 
to  the  point  than  those  meagre,  enigmatical,  and  alto- 
gether *  Gothic '  sentences  which  defied  the  resources  of 
gentlemanly  scholarship. 

The  study  of  the  old  texts  never  died  out  altogether. 
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We  might  tell  of  good  deedH,  but  thoy  were  done,  for  the 
more  part,  in  the  antiquary's  fashion,  and  soldom  by  men 
of  great  power.     Then  in  the  nineteenth  century  came 
the  critical  moment.     Would  Englishmen  soo  and  under- 
stand what  was  happtjning  in  Germany?     Would   they 
appreciate  and  emulate  the  work  of  Savigny  and  Grimni? 
In  particular,  would   they  set  themselves  to  investigate 
the  growth  of  law  and  institutions  with  scientific  accuracy 
and  scientific  zeal,  and.  inspirited  by  big  thoughts,  hold 
no  labour  too  laborious,  no  text  too  obscure,  no  detail 
inaignincant  until  all  should  be  knowTi?     It  can  hardly 
be  said   that  they  rose   to   the  occasion.     We  had  our 
swallows,  and  beautiful  birds  they  were ;  but  there  was 
spring  in  Germany.     We  had  our  guerritleros ;  tlie^--  were 
Taliant  and  resourceful ;  but  in  Germany  an  array  was 
being  organised.   Grimm's  pupil,  Kemble,  was  in  the  field, 
fighting  a  bravo  battle  for  the  study  of  the  Old  English 
lan^^age  and  the  Old  English  laws.     The  great  Palgrave 
was  in  the  field ;  surely  a  great  commander  if  an  army 
had  been  forthcoming.     But  our  English  forces,  if  forces 
they  might  be  called,  were   irregulars.      Discipline  was 
not   their  strong   point,  as   the  chequered   tale   of  the 
Record  Commissions  amply  shows.      Chequered   indeed 
were   the  books  in  which  public  money  M'as   invested ; 
the  scantlalously  had  elbowed  the  admirably  good. 

The  oflicial  edition  of  the  'Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes 
of  England,'  which  wa«  published  in  1840,  fell  midway  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.   Dr  Liebermann,  who  is  scrupu- 
lously fair  to  his  forerunners,  goes  no  farther  than  truth 
^ompels  when  he  says  that  the  book  did  not  meet  juat 
^kpectations.     The  proof  came  soon.     In  1858  Keinhold 
^Bchmid,  a  professor  of  law  at  Bern,  without  being  able 
to  visit   England,  and  consequently  without  seeing   the 
miinuscripts,  publi.shed  a  much  better  edition.     A  very 
good  book  it  was,  aud  those  who  now  are  laying  it  aside 
must  feel  that  they  are  parting  from  an  old  aud  trusty 
friends     From  that  moment  the  English  official  edition 
wa9   superseded.      There   the   matter   rested,   so   far  as 
_  ]iiud  was  concerned.      That  the   failure  should  be 
[^iiiicially  recognised  and  a  new  edition  put  in  hand  waa 
not  to  be  expected — such  confessions  of  failure  p* 
in  Germany  ;  but  no  Englishman  came  forwi»' 

re  German  challenge,  though  it  must  havt 
Vol.  200.— JV'i>.  JA'/.  u 
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ciently  plain  that  an  edition  made  by  one  who  had  not 
seen  the  manuscripts  coiild  not  be  final.  The  next  editioa 
was  to  be  mado«by  Felix  Liobermann,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Bavarian  Academy,  at  the  cost  of  the  Sa\'igTiy  Trust; 
it  wa3  to  be  beautifully  printed  at  Halle;  it  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  Konrad  von  Maurer,  or  to  his  memory. 

Konrad  Maurer — the  *  von '  came  afterwards — was  ono 
of  our  conquerors.  He  was  the  eon  of  that  Georg  Ludwig 
von  Muurcr  who  explored  village  communities,  gave 
Greece  a  criminal  code,  was  a  prominent  statesman  ni 
the  Bavaria  of  Lola  Montez,  died  in  1S72.  and  lives  for 
Englishmen  in  the  pages  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  Early  in 
the  fifties  of  the  lost  century  Konrad  reviewed  Kemble'c 
book  in  a  series  of  papers  which,  though  not  always  to 
be  found  even  in  the  best  of  English  libraries,  marks  a 
dividing  line  between  two  periods.  In  his  hands  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  passed  into  a  more  scicnti^o 
stage,  because  it  became  part  of  a  much  larger  whole, 
*  die  Germanischo  Rechtegoschichte.'  Already  in  1845  ho 
had  won  his  doctor's  degree  by  a  piece  of  sober  com- 
parative jurisprudence,  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
noble  class  among  the  Teutons ;  and  the  Teutonic  inhabi- 
tants of  England  had  received  a  full  share  of  his  atten- 
tion. Then,  while  still  a  young  man,  ho  wrote  those 
memoi'able  papers  about  Anglo-Saxon  law,  and  he  gave 
the  rest  of  a  long  life  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
ScandinaWan  north.  In  1902,  after  encouraging  and 
helping  Dr  Liebermann  to  the  last,  he  died  full  of  yea» 
and  honours.  None  of  the  honours  were  English ;  but 
lie  must  have  known  that  ho  had  left  his  mark  very  deep 
in  the  current  version  of  the  oldest  English  history. 
And  so  to  '  Konrad  von  Mnurer,  dcm  Altmoister  der 
Gennanischen  Itechtsgeschichte,*  this  edition  of  our  old 
laws  is  dedicated. 

There  is  another  of  Dr  Liobcrmanns  dedications  to 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  turn.  One  of  the  tracts  in  which 
he  has  been  giving  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  researches 
bears  on  its  forefront  these  words,  'Dcm  Andenken  an 
William  Stubbs,  den  Meistor  der  Erforschung  und  Dar- 
stellung  Englischer  Geschichto  im  Mittelalter/  Eveiy 
one  of  these  words  is  well  weighed  and  well  deserved* 
The  grand  figure  of  William  Stubbs  seems  to  be  destined 
to  bocomo  grander  and  more  solitary  as  the  years  roU  by. 
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fow  the  extent  to  which,  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  age 
before  the  Conquest,  Dr  Stubba  adopted  the  theories  of 
German  pioneers  might  easily  be  exaggerated ;  and 
exaggeration  we  have  seen.  He  was  a  sturdily  independ- 
ent and  conservative  Englishman,  not  easy  to  lead,  not 
easy  to  persuade,  and  wholly  free  from  the  vanity  that 
parades  what  is  new  and  what  is  foreign.  Still  it  is 
unquestionable  that  he  hud  learned  much  from  Waitz 
and  Sf.limid  and  Mniirer;  and  his  willtnguess  to  look  for 
good  books  beyond  the  four  seas  was  on  essential  trait 
in  his  greatness.  Also  it  was  natural  that  the  German 
influence  should  be  most  perceptible  in  the  most  purely 
legal  part  of  his  work.  Engliahmen  were  beginning  to 
think  of  talking  about  '  comparative  jurisprudence '  while 
Germans  had  been  steadily  making  it.  That  prematurely 
ambitious  theories,  •  evolved  from  the  depths  of  the  inner 
consciousness/  Imd  seen  the  light  in  Germany  no  one 
would  deny.  But  their  short  reign  was  over,  and  siinity, 
modesty,  and  caution  were  in  the  order  of  the  day.  If  we 
must  name  one  ftxamplo  of  the  sort  of  work  to  which  we 
refer,  let  it  l>o  Wilda's  '  Strafrecht  der  Gonnanen  ' ;  and  let 
the  date  upon  its  title-page,  1842,  be  noted.  Was  it,  then, 
unnatural  that  Dr  Stubbs  should  look  abroad?  How 
much  remained  to  bo  done  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
and  the  law-books  of  the  Norman  age  would  be  a  well- 
mapped  country  he  was  fully  aware.  How  he  welcomed 
Dr  Liebermonn  to  England,  Dr  Liobermaun  has  told  ;  and 
we  vnsii  that  wc  could  repeat  the  terms  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  explained  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge how  well  this  German  visitor  deserved  his  hono- 
fary  degree  ;  we  have  warrant  for  saying  that  they  were 
warm  and  forcible. 

Whether  the  study  of  the  Old  English  language,  and 
the  family  of  languages  to  which  it  belongs,  flourished  in 
tfao  England  of  the  nineteenth  centui'y  with  all  desirable 
prosperity  is  n  question  about  which  we  offer  no  decided 
opiniou,  though  we  Hmcy  that  here  also  the  tale  that  has 
to  be  told  is  rather  of  rare  swallows  than  of  genial  spring. 
The  main  deficiency,  so  it  seems  to  us,  did  not  lie  in  this 
quarter.  The  laws,  on  the  iatei*pretation  of  wliich  the 
whole  historical  scheme  depend^  wei-e  left  severely  alone, 
while  Bedo  and  the  Chronii  miilies  attracted 

editors,  and  Asser  was  t  .te  in  the  hands 
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of  Mr  Stevenson.  But  "where  schools  of  law  do  not 
llouriah  the  history  of  law  ^11  not  ho  adequately  studied, 
and  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  march  of  the  whole 
historical  army,  and  especially  of  those  new  regiments, 
economic  and  social  history,  will  bo  seriously  retarded. 
Whether  wo  like  it  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that,  before 
we  can  get  at  the  social  or  economic  kernel  of  ancient 
times,  we  must  often  peel  off  a  legal  husk  that  requiroH 
careful  manipulation.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we 
are  bringing  any  general  accusation  against  such  law 
schools  as  we  have  had.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
very  marked  improvement  in  our  text-books  of  curi-ent 
law — in  the  *  dogmatic '  of  law,  as  a  German  would  say — 
and  it  is  directly  traceable  to  a  few  men  who  have 
believed  that  law  can  be  taught.  We  freely  admit  that 
this  is  far  more  important  work  than  that  of  trainings 
editors  for  barbarous  codes.  Nor  do  we  in  any  way  regret 
the  gallant  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  keep  a  few 
Englinhmen  interested  in  the  classical  law  of  Rome. 
All  things  considered,  this  may  have  been  the  best  avail- 
able preventive  against  that  fatal  disease  of  contented 
insularity  which  so  easily  besets  us.  Still  the  Victorian 
age  came  and  went  without  Englishmen  having  written 
a  tithe  of  the  legal  and  institutional  history  that  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of  them.  We  have  not. 
forgotten  Sir  Henry  Maine.  Who  could  forget  the  world- 
wide horizon,  the  penetrating  glance,  the  easy  grace,  the 
pointed  phrase?  But,  to  blurt  out  an  unfashionable 
truth,  there  were  qualities  in  his  work,  or  in  his  present- 
ment of  his  work,  which  would  have  served  to  better 
jjurposo  in  a  land  of  laborious  pedantry  than  where  men 
are  readily  persuaded  that  hard  labour  is  disagreeable 
and  that  the  signs  of  hard  labour  are  disgusting.  That 
old  fable  needs  reviHion.  Perhaps  the  Frenchman  is  a 
little  reluctant  to  do  more  than  *  cultivate  his  garden' — 
a  well-arranged  garden  it  is  nowadays ;  it  is  the  German 
who  seeks  the  wilderness,  while  the  Englishman  remains 
at  the  fireside  or  elegantly  strolls  down  '  the  high  priori 
road.' 

When  once  it  was  apparent  that  our  own  old  lawft 
would  only  become  eloquent  when  they  were  placed 
among  their  kinsfolk,  the  question  was  whether  English- 
tnen  would  master  foreign  law,  or  whether  foreignu 
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would    master    English    law.     That   question   was  soon 
closed ;  or  rather  we  pay  ourselves  too  high  a  compliment 

twe  suppose  that  it  over  was  open.     Extravagance  could 
no  farther  than  to  expect  that  an  Englishman  would 
vote  liis  life  to  au  edition  of — wo  will  not  say  of  the 
chseospiegel  or  the  Gnigiis  or  the  Sieto  Partidas— but 
of  those  Xomian  custumals  which  are  almost  English. 

tis  all  very  well  to  bo  modest,  to  beliovo  that  foreigners 
ow  their  i>wn  business,  to  believe  that  M.  Tardif  or 
Viollet  knows  more  of  Normandy  than  you  will  ever 
,m  ;  hut  in  these  days  of  international  science  we  must 
be  invaders  or  invaded,  and  if  wo  will  not  dump  we  must 
not  complain  of  dumping ;  no  tariff  can  protect  us. 
There  came  a  Russian  scholar  to  teach  us,  among  many 
other  interesting  things,  that  all  that  we  had  been  saying 
about  the  folk-land  was  untrue.  We  bowed  our  heads  in 
meek  submission,  and  not  one  English  lance  was  broken 
in  defence  of  orthodoxy.  Happily  Oxford's  *  edle  Gust- 
frcundschaf t  * — to  her  great  honour  be  it  said— saved  the 
fjituation.  and  made  a  professor  of  Dr  Vinogradoff. 

The  sureness  of  Dr  Lit!l>ermaun*s  tread  in  a  province 
that  Englishmen  have  almost  abandoned  gives  occasion 
for  one  other  remark.     The  province  to  which  we  refer 
is  the  liistory  of  ecclesiastical  law.     Now  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  in  Victorian  England  a  vast  part  of  the  best 
work  that  was  done  for  medieval  liistory  was  done  by 
clerks  in  holy  orders.     It  would  be  far  too  little  to  say 
,^   that  in  tliis.  as  in  many  other  quarters,  the  Church  of 
^Bngland   fully  maintained  lier  reputation  as   a   learned 
^Church.     What  is  more,  it  was  the  clergyman  that  taught 
the  lawyer  about  the  Middle  Ages,  not  the  lawyer  that 
taught  the  clergyman.     Nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed 
_Umt  a  field  which  lies  (if  we  may  so  say)  within  view  from 
de  vicarage  window  is  not  being  tilled  very  zealously  or 
conformity  with  the  methods  of  modern  science.     To 
concrete,  we  might  ask  whether  Stubbs's  edition  of  the 
iglish  Councils  is  always  to  remain  a  frngment.     Wo 
ight   ask   how  it  came  about  that  an  extraordinarily 
^teresting  tract  written  by  a  canon  of  York  concerning 
be  relation  between  Church  and  State  was  carried  off  as 
ftwful  prize  for  the  '  Monumonta  Germaniae*  from  under 
be    gun^    of   the   Cambridge   divines.     We   might    ask 
letber  Boehmer'a   indictment  of  Lanfranc  aa  oxvg  o^ 
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the  most  unscrupulous  of  forgers  is  to  be  answered,  or 
whether  the  fair  fame  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
is  to  have  no  deft^nder.  We  might  nsk  why  a  youn^ 
Germau  student  of  divinity  should  have  a  chance  of 
writing  so  good  and  so  new  a  book  as  Boehmcr's  *  Church 
and  State  in  England  and  N"ormandy.*  We  should  have 
thought  that  the  whole  stox*y  of  papal  encroachments— a 
story  that  might  be  told  not  in  vague  outline  but  reahati- 
eally  out  of  countless  edited  and  unedited  documents — 
would  have  been  singularly  attractive  to  some  of  our 
learned  clerk?,  for  there  is  much  in  it  on  which  Anglicans 
might  dwell  vAth.  pride.  The  fault  is  not  theirs.  Thej 
have  had  none  to  guide  them  among  legal  snares  and  U> 
tell  them  of  the  revolutionary  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Germany  and  Italy  and  France.  Where  law 
schools  do  not  flourish  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  will  never  go  to  the  end. 

When  we  turn  from  our  own  modest  output  to  th© 
tons  of  books  concerning  legal  history  which  Germany 
produced  in  the  nineteenth  centurj--,  it  is  right  to  remem- 
ber that  during  a  great  part  of  that  period  our  neighbour* 
were  being  spurred  forward  by  an  incitement  to  study 
such  as  wo  have  never  felt  and  they  are  not  likely  to  feel 
again.  When  the  famous  *  historical  school  *  began  its 
career,  the  legal  condition  of  Germany  was  deplored  by  all 
those  for  whom  Germany  ^vas  mom  than  a  name.  How 
could  this  miserable  state  of  affairs  be  remedied?  To 
what  causes  was  it  due  ?  Whence  would  deliverance 
come  ?  From  a  closer  study  of  those  Homan  texts  which 
constituted  such  •common  law*  as  Germany  possessed? 
from  the  disinterment  of  old  Germanic  principles?  from 
the  obser^'ation  of  neighbouring  and  less  unfortunate 
nations?  We  do  not  detract  from  the  scientilic  value  of 
the  best  work  that  was  done  if  we  remember  that  the 
motive  force  was  not  mere  curiosity.  When  once  the 
impulse  had  been  g^ven,  men  woiild  labour  in  regions  far 
remote  from  the  practical  life  of  their  own  time  with  no 
hope  of  any  reward  except  a  few  new  grains  of  truth 
Still  the  impulse,  a  patriotic,  a  national,  and  wc  might 
oven  call  it  a  utilitarian  impulse,  was  requisite.  And 
now  we  see  the  result  of  it  all.  This  people  of  pedants 
and  dreamers,  of  antiquaries  and  metaphysicians,  after 
dSscussing  the  history  of  every  legal  term  and  every  legal 
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iea,  lias  made  for  itself  what  is  out  and  away  the  beet 
code  tlint  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

It  is  currently  said  that  this  interdependence  of  histori- 
cal research  and  practical  endeavour  is  now  being  illus- 
trated in  another  way.  It  is  said  that  legal  history  is 
io&ing  its  interest;  that  young  Germans  will  study 
nothing  but  the  'Biirgcrliches  Gesetzbuch' ;  that  famous 
teachers  have  now  no  time  for  anything  elae  ;  that  even 
Boman  law  is  being  deserted.  A  warning  issued  by 
Bekker,  Bruuuer,  Mitteis,  and  Momrasen  is,  we  shoxild 
suppose,  likely  to  receive  attention  in  the  proper  quarter. 
If  not,  tlie  world  will  be  the  poorer  and  Germany -will  not 
be  the  richer,  except  perhaps  in  the  wealth  that  perishes. 
One  title  to  honour  will  have  been  forfeited,  and  neither 
success  in  arms  nor  success  in  commerce  will  wholly  fill 
the  vacant  place.  Dr  Liebermann's  book,  however,  speaks 
of  no  decadence,  but  of  the  great  age  when  men  recon- 
«tructed  the  praetors  edict  and  discovered  the  origin  of 
trial  by  jury  and  tracked  the  false  Isidore  to  his  lair. 
And,  since  we  have  mentioned  German  wealth  and 
Genuan  honour,  we  will  allow  ourselves  two  remarks,  one 
of  Tvhich  may  deserve  consideration  in  some  English,  and 
the  other  in  some  German  circles.  We  believe  that  the 
man  who  put  fourteen  years  of  the  hardest  drudgery  into 
an  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  had,  as  some  English- 
men would  reckon,  no  valid  reason  for  living  'laborious 
days,'  but  *  scorned  delights'  which  he  might  have  tasted 
to  the  full.  We  believe  also  that  this  man,  whom  we  in 
£ngland  can  regard  as  a  good  representative  of  what  is 
best  in  Germany,  is  one  whom  what  is  worst  in  Germany, 
the  blatant  sham  science  of  her  Philistines,  would  ban  as 
' ungermanisch.*  Well,  there  aro  fools  everywhere;  but- 
we  in  England  aro  not  going  to  dispute  the  Englishry  of 

tr  great  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  will  say  but  little  of  what 
a  been  done  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  properly  so 
cftUed,  for,  as  already  said,  some  notes  aro  yet  to  come. 
But  already  wo  have  a  translation  of  a  very  excellent 
kind — a  translation  from  which  even  those  who  have  but 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Old  English  tongue  may 
gather  both  what  a  laconic  legislator  has  r"**^  and  also 
rhat  he  has  meant  to  an  editor  skilled  ir  story 

:  Teutonic  law.     We  shall  run  no  ri*'  by 
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this  new  version  all  older  versions  arc  superseded.  As  to 
the  text,  we  do  not  like  to  speak  of  finality,  but  hove 
great  difficulty  in  imagining  what  more  uould  have  beeo 
done.  In  particular,  students  of  language  will,  so  we  think, 
be  hard  to  please  if  Dr  Liebermann  has  not  given  them 
material  enough.  Rejecting  less  exhaustive  methods,  he 
has  printed  in  parallel  columns  the  texts  that  are  given 
by  all  the  leading  manuscripts.  We  open  the  book;  we  see 
alongside  each  other  three  different  English  texts  of  the 
laws  of  Cnut  and  three  different  Latin  versions  of  the  same. 
while  the  new  Gorman  translation  fills  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  It  looks  like  the  full  score  of  an  opera,  and  some 
time  must  bo  spent  before  we  can  master  the  manifold 
typographical  devices  which  have  been  invented,  to  save 
time  and  space.  At  first  sight  the  editor  seems  to  have  a 
rooted  objection  to  printing  six  consecutive  words  without 
a  change  of  ty|>e  ;  and  the  natural  man  sighs  for  the 
simpli<:ity  of  a  pianoforte  arrangement.  But  unquestion- 
ably all  this  elaborate  technique,  which  must  have  taxed 
to  their  uttermost  the  resources  of  a  great  printing  house, 
will  be  highly  valued  by  phi!oUjgist«.  "Want  of  imagina- 
tion has  been  a  common  fault  in  editors.  A  htUe 
diflference  in  spelling,  for  example,  seems  to  you  too  | 
trivial  for  notice.  A  few  years  go  by ;  science  strides 
forward;  you  can  bo  accused  of  jumbling  two  dialects 
together ;  and  then  your  work  must  be  done  over  again. 
Never,  it  is  rightly  said,  is  a  long  day ;  but  wo  fancy  that 
a  long  day  will  pass  before  Dr  Liebermann  is  charged 
with  insufficiently  minding  his  p*s  and  q*s.  It  would  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  nowadays  that  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  the  Knglish  language  deserve  as  much  care  as 
an  English,  or  any  other,  editor  would  luigrudgingly  spend 
upon  the  most  worthless  scrap  of  classical  Greek  ;  but  we 
fe^r  that  we  have  been  slow  to  take  this  truth  to  heart, 
A  characteristic  example  occurs  on  Dr  Lioljemuinn's  tirst 
page.  There  is  a  word,  now  partly  illegible,  in  the  only 
medieval  manuscript  that  gives  the  very  earliest  of  all, 
the  laws.  The  Knghsh  editor  can  only  teU  us  of  a  guess. 
It  struck  Dr  Liebermann  that  what  cannot  bo  rend  now 
could  perhaps  be  read  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  one  of 
those  antiquarian  worthies  wlio  sometimes  copied  the 
more  accurately  because  they  hardly  aspired  to  under- 
stand what  they  were  copying.    And  so  a  very  '  secondary  i 
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■  eotirce,*  fVancis  Tato's  transcript  of  a  manuscript  that  is 
H  still  in  our  hands,  solves  the  difficulty.  Why  did  not  we 
^  think  of  it? 

tBut  we  shall  be  on  yet  surer  ground  if  we  turn  to  the 
law-books  of  the  Norman  time,  for  during  the  last  twelve 
years  or  thereabouts  Dr  Lieberniann  has  been  slowly 
telling  his  title  about  them  in  various  pamphlets,  and  we 
hardly  know  where  to  lay  our  hands  upon  better  speci- 
mens of  modem  research.  It  is  true  that  his  pamphlot«i 
are  not  always  easy  reading.  In  his  desire  for  com- 
pression he  become?  algebraic.  We  very  much  wish  that 
he  would  now  be  persuaded  to  step,  as  it  were,  between 
lliis  severer  self  and  an  ignorant,  but  not  xmteachable, 
British  public.  After  all  this  fatiguing  research  a  little 
•high  vulgarisation,*  as  the  French  call  it,  would  be  a 
{pleasant  kind  of  relaxation.  Many  scattered  remarks 
[show  that  he  has  a  good  eye  for  men  and  movements  as 
well  as  for  laws  and  language.  He  might  teach  us  much 
of  parties  and  policies,  of  efforts  and  ideals,  much  even 
ihat  Freeman  did  not  teach  and  could  not;  for,  with 
reverence  be  it  said,  Fi-eemau's  healthy  contempt  for 
lawj'ers  did  not  always  improve  the  quality  of  his  work 
when  '  past  politics '  were  to  be  discovered  iu  legal 
I  documents. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  hinterland.    It  is  curious  that 

I  these   law-books  of  the   Xorman   age  should  naturally 

(present    themselves  as   a  binterland,   as  a  region   into 

f  which  wo  can  penetrate  only  by  passing  through  the  laws 

of  a  yet  older  time,  or  as  a  mass  of  matter  whoso  destined 

place  is  the  appendix.     Yet  that  is  the  traditional,  and  it 

L  still  seems  the  right  place.     What  is  under  examination 

■  refuses  to  look  like  a  prologue;  it  is  an  epilogue.  These 
^  books — *  book  '  is  rather  too  grand  a  name  for  some  of 

them — are  the  product  of  u  very  strange,  and  perhaps  we 
might  say  a  unique,  state  of  aiTairs.  The  conquering 
Frenchmen  have  no  written  laws,  or  none  to  speak  of, 
and  they  have  no  law-books  of  their  own.  The  conquered 
Englislimen  have  a  considerable  mass  of  written  laws 
^fading  with  the  code  of  Cuut.  The  official  theory  tells 
of  unbroken  continuity.  William  baa  inherited  the  crown 
from  hi«  cousin,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  well  8i  Titli 

the  rights  that  the  old  English  laws  will  g' 
yet,  despite  official  theory,  the  whole  J 
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changed,  until  at  length  the  theoretic  crust  falls  In  and  a 
new  formation  is  displayed  in  Glanvill's  orderly  troattsc. 
The  honest  books  of  this  confused  and  confusing  time  try 
their  best — a  very  bad  best  it  often  is — to  reconcile  theory 
and  fact;  and  then  people  who  are  not  scrupulously 
honest  begin  to  tinker  and  to  tamper,  to  forge  and  to 
fudge  in  the  intercut  of  classes  and  professions  and 
programmes.  A  wild  hinterland  it  has  been,  full  of 
gins  and  snares,  peopled  by  uncouth  monsters,  'anthro- 
pophagi and  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their 
shoulders.'  Roads  were  slowly  made  into  it.  No  admira- 
tion for  *  the  hist  German  book '  must  induce  us  to 
forget  how  much  good  road-making  was  done  by  Seldeo 
and  Spelman,  by  Twysden  and  Somner,  by  Allen  and 
Palgrave,  by  Schmid  and  Stubbs.  Still  it  is  the  simple 
truth  that  the  credit  of  having  surveyed  the  whole 
territory,  of  haviug  classified  its  grotesque  fauna,  of 
having  reduced  the  savage  inhabitants  to  order,  falls  to 
Dr  Liobermann.  There  are  warnings  in  legible  Qerman 
now  over  most  of  the  pitfalls,  and  even  where  the  hill  is 
dangerous  to  cyclists.  The  chimera  can  no  longer  prey 
upon  the  reasonably  cautious  traveller,  and  will  soon 
be  harnessed  to  the  historians  plough.  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  hinterland  is  auriferous.  A  stage 
in  the  history  of  law  and  thought  and  manners  which  is 
represented  in  England  by  these  obscure  t;ext«  is  repre- 
sented elsewhere  by  an  obscurer  silence.  The  English 
twilight  between  moon  and  sun,  between  tho  laws  of 
Cnut  and  GlanvilVs  treatise,  is  not  very  brilliant;  but 
there  is  dark  night  in  other  lands. 

One  of  tho  most  interesting  of  the  strange  people,  the 
anthropophagi,  whom  Dr  Liebermann  has  interviewed  is 
the  latest  of  them,  a  Londoner  of  Jolni's  day,  so  it 
seems,  who  forges  in  tho  interest  of  a  political  and 
municipal  programme.  In  some  respects  it  was  a  by  no 
means  irrational  programme,  thougli  the  uianner  in 
which  he  sought  to  forward  it  was  singailarly  un- 
scrupulous. An  imperialist  he  was  with  a  witness.  In 
his  view  the  King  of  England  was  by  rights  lord  or 
erai>eror  not  only  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  but  also  of  'all 
the  adjacent  islands  with  their  appurtenances,*  a  very 
extensive  region  floating  in  a  haze  of  m^'sterlous 
graphy.     Round  his  cave  wore  human  bones  " 
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Some  of  his  products  had,  indeed,  lonp  been  Icnown  as  the 
liee  that  they  wero^ — not  fables,  but  lies  told  with  intent 
to  deceive.  But  here  for  the  first  time  his  oft'euccs  are 
brought  home  to  him.  The  indictment  is  long,  and  it 
comprises,  among  its  many  counts,  a  crioaie  of  the  first 
order,  the  concoction  of  that  famous  letter  which  Pope 
Eleuthci-us  did  not  write  to  Lucius,  King  of  Britain.  For 
some  time  past  this  letter,  which  used  to  play  a  part 
in  Anglo-Koman  controversy,  has  been  stigmatised  as 
forger's  work,  though  Dr  Liebennann  is  able  to  say,  to 
our  sxtrprise,  that  so  late  as  1892  it  was  seriously  cited* 
But  -who  was  the  forger?  A  singularly  convincing 
argument  enables  us  now  to  hold  with  some  certainty 
that  he  was  the  man  who  intei*polated  his  civic  and 
imperialistic  conceits  into  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  Ine,  and 
that  the  scene  of  his  nefarious  operations  was  not  remote 
from  the  Guildhall  of  London.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember 
that  an  article  in  the  'Quarterly  Keview'  delivered  man- 
kind from  the  tyranny  of  the  false  Ingulf.*  To  see  the 
p«eudo-Eleutheru.H  writhing  under  Dr  Liebennann'a  cross- 
examination  would  have  delighted  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  men  of  the 
twilight  is  the  most  puzzling  of  them  all.  He  is  the  man 
who  schemes  a  comprehensive  law-book  which  Dr  Lieber- 
mann,  with  fairly  good  warrant,  calls  the  Quadripartitus. 
He  is  also  the  man  who,  having  but  httle  English,  pain- 
fully translates  into  some  sort  of  Latin  the  Ajiglo-Saxon 
laws,  returning  again  and  again  to  his  task  as  his  know- 
ledge increases.  He  is  /iIho  the  man  who  composes  the 
treatise  that  we  know  as  the  *  Leges  Henrici.'  A  most 
puzzling  person  ho  is,  even  when  Dr  Liebermann  has 
written  a  life  of  him.  That  life  is  of  necessity  a  series 
of  inferences.  Some  of  them  we  may  dispute ;  but  the 
biographer  always  allows  us  to  see  precisely  what  he  is 
doing.  If  from  time  to  time  ho  seems  to  be  acuter  than 
a  man  should  bo,  recalling  those  dear  Red  Indians  of  our 
youth  and  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  to-day,  he  always  tells 
us  wh&t  is  the  basis  of  ascertained  fact  upon  which  he 
proposes  to  build.  If,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  this 
man  is  not  of  English  race,  that  ho  is  not  a  monk,  that 
■  i«  a  cleric,  that  he  has  served  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
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that  ho  has  the  run  of  a  considorablo  library,  that  he  ia  a 
justice  of  the  King's  Court,  we  know  the  premises  from 
"which  these  conclusions  are  deduced.  Dr  Liebennann 
is  not  one  of  those  who,  in  tlio  name  of  a  false  art,  pull 
down  the  scaffolding  when  the  house  is  built — one  of  the 
worst  crimes  against  history  that  the  historian  can 
commit.  Wo  can  cUmb  if  we  please,  and  form  our  own 
opinions  as  to  the  strength  of  the  structure,  for  all  is 
visible.  For  our  own  part  we  have  struggled  long  against 
one  of  Dr  Liebermann's  conclusions,  namely,  that  this 
queer  being,  striving  to  make  himself  understood,  is  not 
only  professionally  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  law  but 
fiits  among  King  Honrj''H  justices.  But  the  evidence  that 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  tliis  point  is  not  easily  resistible ; 
And  Dr  Liebermann  helps  us  in  many  ways  to  understand, 
the  legal,  politiciil,  social  en\'ironment  in  which  a  royal 
justice,  who  was  also  a  churchman  with  some  unusual 
erudition,  could  aim  so  high  and  fall  so  low :  could  be  so 
ambitious,  so  learned,  ho  industrious,  and  yet  so  incapable 
of  arranging  his  materials  or  explaining  his  thoughts. 

Keen  criticism  of  literary  style  is  one  of  the  tools  in 
Dr  Liebermann's  w^orkshop.  It  is  a  highly  useful  weapou 
when  anonymous  products  are  to  bo  dated  or  a  forger  is 
to  be  confronted  with  his  handiwork,  and  yet  we  fancy  J 
that  it  will  be  almost  news  to  many  Englishmen  that  this  1 
weapon  can  be  used  not  only — no  one  would  doubt  that— 
where  literary  stylo  is  reasonably  good,  but  also,  and  with 
even  great-er  effect,  where  style  is  abominably  bad.  As  a 
relic  of  the  old  belief  '  that  all  the  Middle  Ages  lived  at 
the  same  time,*  there  remains,  wo  will  not  say  a  belief, 
but  a  disposition  to  think  that  all  *low  *  Latin  is  equally 
low.  Keally,  however,  the  style  of  these  •  Leges  Henrici ' 
IS  as  distinctive  as  style  could  be  :  marvellously  different 
from  tlie  glib  Latiuity  of  Lanfranc  and  his  scholars.  Itf 
is  a  highly  distinctive  compound  of  the  worst  sort  of  windy 
rhetoric  and  the  mere  tlog- Latin  of  a  man  who  is  thinking 
in  French  about  Anglo-Saxon  technicalities.  There  is  a 
repellent  preface  to  one  of  his  works.  We  fear  that  an 
Knglish  editor  would  have  thought  that  he  had  done 
enough  for  the  sorry  stuff  when  he  had  complained  of  its 
turgidity.  Not  so  Dr  Liebermann.  The  miserable  man 
is  not  allowed  to  finish  his  first  sentence  before  the 
detective  has  found  a  clue.    *  Did  you  say  ititUia  adna'si- 
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liuorihus  obatrescit  ?  Pardon  me,  but  that  is  a 
J'lmiiciauism.  You  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
astrologer,  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus;  and  that  is  another 
link  between  you  and  Archbishop  Gerard,  "who,  to  the 
scjindal  of  nil  rij^ht-thinking  Christians,  died — at  least, 
so  the  High  Church  people  said — with  this  necromancer's 
book  under  his  pillow.'  But  it  will  be  easier  for  English- 
men to  recover  any  ground  that  they  may  have  lost  in 
this  literary  quarter  than  to  appear  once  more  as  the  beat 
interpreters  of  ancient  English  law.  Those  who,  like 
Dr  Brunncr^  have  seen  it,  not  in  taciturn  isolation,  but  in 
the  converse  of  the  family  circle,  have  been  Dr  Licber- 
mann's  guides  and  must  for  a  long  while  be  ours. 

One  pressing  task  remaius.  We  have  lost  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws.  Can  we  retain  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters, 
those  numerous  *  land-books  '  which  must  be  re-edited  if 
the  first  period  of  English  history  is  ever  to  be  well 
«  understood  ?  Kemble  was  a  great  man,  but,  even 
■According  to  the  standard  of  his  own  time,  ho  was  not  a 
Pvery  good  editor  of  legal  documents;  and  now,  owing 
to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  various  studies, 
linguistic,  legal,  and  diplomatic,  the  standard  has  been 
raised  by  many  degrees.  That  it  is  not  unattainable  by 
Englishmen,  Professor  Napier  and  Mr  Stevenson  have 
fully  proved  by  their  masterly  treatment  of  ii  few  lucky 
charters  which  had  escaped  leas  expert  hands.  Dr 
Liebemiann  salutes  their  work  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  At  this  point  wo  have  a  great  advantage.  All  else 
may  go ;  but  those  very  acres  that  the  old  kings  '  booked ' 
Ho  where  they  always  lay,  and  the  identification  of  places 
and  the  perambulation  of  boundaries  is  a  highly  necessary 
part  of  the  work  that  awaitvS  the  coming  editor.  More- 
over, at  the  hither  end  of  the  charters  stands  Domesday 
Book ;  and  that  book  is  not  the  riddle  that  it  was  when 
Mr  Koand  began  his  brilliant  researches.  We  have  a 
long  start,  a  favourable  handicap,  but,  to  continue  the 
metaphor,  the  odds  are  against  us.  It  may  be  that 
liei'lin  will  emulate  the  enterprise  of  Munich,  that  the 
^  Savigny-Stif tung  *  will  make  yet  another  grant  in  aid  of 
British  indigence,  and  that  the  England  that  the  Normans 
Dnquered  will  bo  not  less  thoroughly  conquered  a  second 
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Collected  Edition.     Smith,  Elder:  London,  11K)3- 

If  this  country's  education  were  conducted  on  truly 
scientific  principles,  we  ought  to  have  statistics  of  the 
S^at  Novel  industry.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how 
many  copies  of  popular  novels  are  sold ;  on  that  point 
tho  publishers  often  giA^e  us  ample  information.  From 
80,000  to  150,000  copies  of  a  novel  that  really  reaches  tha 
heart  of  the  English  people  are  promptly  disposed  of; 
and,  allowing  only  ten  readers  for  each  copy,  the  milhona 
are  plainly  being  influenced  by  our  authors  of  genius. 
This  is  a  grave  thought  for  conscientious  novelists ;  tbe 
making  of  the  spiritual  life  of  England  is  in  their  hands. 
They  feci  it,  and  are  all  but  overborne  by  the  too  vast 
orb  of  their  responsibilities.  In  their  photographs,  which 
accompany  the  reports  of  interviews  with  them,  we  mark 
with  sympathy  the  ponderous  brow,  supported  by  the 
finger  so  deft  on  the  type-writing  machine ;  and,  as  we  road 
the  interview,  we  listen  to  the  voice  that  has  whispered 
so  many  thousands  of  words  into  the  phonograph. 

The  popular  novelists  of  England  and  of  America  are 
serious  men ;  they  occupy,  at  least  in  their  own  opiniea. 
a  position  which,  since  the  days  of  the  g^reat  Hebrew 
prophets,  has  been  held  by  few  sons  of  earth.  Now  and 
again  they  descend,  as  it  were,  from  the  mountain 
ajid  wearily  tell  the  world  the  story  of  their  aims,  their 
methods,  and  their  early  struggles,  before  they  were 
discovered  by  enterprising  publishers,  before  their  books 
pro\'ided  the  text  of  many  a  sermon,  just  as  did  Mr 
Kichardson'8  *  Pamela.' 

These  men  and  women  are  our  social,  spiritual,  reH- 
gious,  and  political  teiichers.  This  is  an  important  fact, 
for  their  readers  take  fiction  seriously ;  their  lives  are 
being  directed,  their  characters  are  being  framed,  by 
authors  such  as  Mr  Hall  Caine,  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  Mr 
Anthony  Hope,  Mr  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle.  Unluckily  we  have,  for  lack  of  statistjca. 
no !  means  of  knowing  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
moulding  of  character  and  direction  of  life  exercised 
by  these  energetic  authors.    Can  it  be  possible  tJiat  i 
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sometimes  neutralise  each  other's  effects,  and  that  the 
earnest  reader  of  Mr  Wells  finds  the  seeds  of  his  doctrine 
blown  away  on  the  winds  of  the  mighty  message  of  Mr 
Hall  Cnine?  Does  the  inquirer  who  sets  out  to  follow 
the  star  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli  become  bewildered  and 
*  pixy-led/  as  they  say  in  Devonshire,  by  the  will-o'-the- 
wisps  of  Mr  Kipling  ? 

The  serious  writers  on  *  the  Novel,'  in  the  Press,  like 
the  late  Mr  Norris,  author  of  *  The  Octopas/  assure  us 
that  all  is  well,  that  the  Novel  is,  or  ought  to  be,  every- 
thing^ ;  that  the  novelist  is  our  inspired  teacher  in  mutters 
theological,  social,  political,  and  perhaps  (when  we  think 

lof  Mr  H.  G.  Wells)  scientiilc;   not  to  mention  that  the 
historical  novelist  writes  the  only  sort  of  history  which 

[should  be,  and  which  is,  read  by  the  world.     But  the  pity 
)f  it  is  that  novelists,  like  other  teachers,  differ  vastly 

[in   doctrine  among  themselves  ;  so  that,  if  wo  read  all 

[the  popular  authors,  we  '  come  out^'  like  Omar  Khayyam, 
'no  wiser  than  wo  went,'  but  rather  perplexed  in  our 
ttellects. 
The  owners  of  the  stores  in  America  which  gave  away 
a  celebrated  British  novel  as  a  bounty  on  soap,  are  said 
to  have  expressed  themselves  thus: — 

*  Oar  hands  wore  never  half  so  clean. 

Our  customers  agree ; 
And  our  beliefs  have  never  been 
So  utterly  at  sea/ 

le  beliefs  of  the  public  may,  of  course,  be  brought  back 
dry  land  by  some  more  orthodox  novelist,  but  the 
'vhole  process  is  unscttUng.  Yet  it  may  be  that  the 
populace,  in  various  sections,  cleaves  to  one  te^icher, 
neglecting  others.  Do  the  devotees  of  Miss  Marie  CoreUi 
read  the  discourses  of  Mr  Hall  Caine  ;  and  do  the  faithful 
of  Mrs  Ward  peruse  either,  or  both,  of  the  other  two 
spiritual  guides  ?  Lacking  the  light  of  statistics  we  can 
only  guess  that  they  do  not;  that  the  circles  of  those 
ttuthors  never  intersect  each  other,  but  keep  apart;  just 
^aa  a  pious  Munsulman  does  nob  study  'Hymns  Ancient 
ad  Modern,"  while  a  devotee  of  Mr  Swinburne  seldom 
[declines  upon  *  The  Christian  Year.*  Meanwhile  the  mere 
|«rilic  fails  to  extract  a  concrete  body  of  doctrine  from 
tho  diacoui'sc^s  of  any  of  our  teachers. 
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Concerning  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  who  is,  wo  trust, 
nearly  as  popular  as  any  teacher,  it  may  be  said  with 
graiitudo  that  ho  aims  at  entertaining  rather  than  at 
instructing  his  generation.  W©  venture  to  think  that 
the  contemplative  and  speculative  elements  in  hia  nature 
arc  Hubordinate  to  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  a  novelist 
should  tell  a  plain  tale.  A  handsome  and  uniform  edition 
of  his  works  lies  before  us,  with  manly,  brief,  and  niodeet 
prefaces  by  the  author.  The  volumes  arc  fair  to  see; 
the  type  and  paper  are  good,  thougli  the  printing  is  not 
incapable  of  correction,  and  tho  spelling  is  sporadically 
American. 

There  are  authors  whom  we  like  best  iu  stately 
*  library'  editions,'  others  whom  we  prefer  in  first  editions 
— of  such  arc  Keats  and  Charles  Lamb;  and,  handsome 
as  is  the  format  of  Sir  Arthui-'s  collected  works,  there  are 
a  few  of  them  which  please  us  most  *  iu  the  native 
pewter.'  Now  the  native  pewter  of  Slierlock  Holmes  ia 
a  sixpenny  magazine,  "with  plenty  of  clever  illustrations; 
he  takes  better  in  these  conditions  than  in  a  sumptuons 
text  with  only  one  or  two  pictures.  Sir  Arthur  is  an 
unaffected  writer.  His  style  is  not '  a  separate  ecstasy,* 
OS  in  the  case  of  Mr  R.  L.  Stevenson's  writings ;  his  is  a 
simple  narrative  manner.  He  does  not  pass  hours  iii 
hunting  for  le  mot  propre ;  and  a  phrase  is  apparently 
none  the  worse  in  his  eyes  because  it  is  an  old  favourite  of 
the  public,  and  familiar  to  tho  press  and  the  platform. 
However,  like  Aucassin  in  the  cantefable,  '  we  love  a  plain 
tJilo  oven  better  than  none,'  and  love  anything  better 
than  the  dull  and  tormented  matter  of  the  prigs  who, 
having  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  said,  say  it  in  a  stylo 
which  standeth  in  an  utterly  false  following  of  Mr  George 
Meredith.  *  The  Author's  Edition  '  is  a  delightful  set  for  a 
smoking  room  in  a  club  or  in  a  country  house. 

By  a  laudablw  arrangement.  Sir  Arthur  has  confined 
his  speculative  and  contemplative  exercises  to  a  pair  of 
books,  •  The  Stark  Munro  Letters'  and  '  A  Duet.'  In  the 
former,  a  young  man  has  his  'first  fight*  (not  at  all  ifl 
the  style  of  the  author's  '  Rodney  Stone ' )  *  with  th 
spiritual  and  material  difficulties  which  confront  him  a' 
the  outset  of  life.  There  is  no  claim  that  bis  outlook  ii 
either  profound  or  original.'  Indeed  his  outlook  is  nol 
re/narkable  for  subtlety  or  distinction.     Sir  Arthur  is  na 
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a  Pascal ;  and,  if  he  -were,  his  *  Pensees/  presented  in  a 
Ti'ork  of  fiction,  would  fail  to  exhilarate.  As  ho  says, 
Tom  Jones  and  Arthur  Pendennis  ajid  Hi:?hard  Feverel 
'do  not  indicate  their  relation  to  those  eternal  pro- 
blema  wliioh  ai-e  really  the  touchstone  and  centre  of  all 
charact*»r.'     Thank  heaven  they  do  not  t 

An   eternal  problem  can  hardly  be  *the  centi'e  of  a 

character ' ;  and,  if  it  were»  we  do  not  always  pine  to  read 

tt  novel  about  an  eternal  problem.   A  little  of  •  Obermann ' 

Lmcdcss  n  lon^  way.     If  a  problem  is  eternal  it  has  ob^nously 

^pever  been  solved  ;  and  what  chance  had  Thomas  Jones, 

"    a   foundling-,  of  solving  eternal  problems?     As  for  Pen, 

he  frankly  abandoned  the  attempt.     The  naiTator  in  the 

I    'Stark  Munro  Letters*  ends  his  speculation  by  deciding 

fhMt  •  something  might  be  done   by  throwing  all   one's 

wfiglit    on     the    scale    of    breadth,    tolerance,    charity, 

imperance,  peace,  and  kindliness  to  man  and  beast.* 

aving  arrived  at  this  acceptable  solution,  we  do  not  care 

follow  the  mental  processes  by  which  the  young  thinker 

iches   the  result.     We  have  ever  been  of   his  mature 

pinion,  which,  moreover,  has  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 

nd  of  the  best  heathen  and  Christian  philosophers. 

There  is  no  Hpeculation  and  no  preaching  of  doctrine^, 
no  nonsense  about  a  *  message'  or  a  'mission,'  in  the 
rest  of  Sir  Arthur's  books,  where  the  good  people  are 
plucky,  kind,  and  honourable,  while  the  bad  people  are 
usually  foiled  in  their  villainous  machinations.  The 
quality  which  recommends  Sir  Arthur's  stories  to  his 
readers,  ond  to  ourselves,  is  a  quality  which  cannot  be 
taught  or  learned ;  which  no  research,  or  study,  or 
industry  can  compass ;  which  is  born  with  a  man  ;  which 
can  hold  its  o^^ti  without  the  aid  of  an  exquisite  stylo ; 
and  which  is  essential.  Sir  Arthur  can  tell  a  story  so 
that  you  read  it  with  ease  and  pleasure.  lie  does  not 
jJiino  as  a  creator  of  character.  I'erhaps  Micah  Clarke, 
an  honest  Knglinh  Porthos,  is  the  best  of  his  quite  senous 
creations;  while  Sherlock  Holmes,  not  so  seriously  in- 
t<>nded,  has  become  a  proverb,  like  Monsieur  Lecoq. 
But  Brigadier  Gerard  is  Sir  Arthur's  masterpiece ;  w© 
never  weary  of  that  brave,  stupid,  vain,  chivalrous  being, 
who  hovers  between  General  Marbot  and  Thackeray's 
ui,  with  all  thift  «  hoth,  and  with 

o. 
Vol  2O0-— jV<3t  J^i^.  » 
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The  ladies  who  pass  through  the  novels  play  their 
parts,  and  are  excellent  young  women  in  their  roles,  hut 
they  are  not  to  be  very  distinctly  remembered,  or  very 
fondly  adored.  There  is  not  a  Sopliia  Western,  an 
Amelia,  a  Diana  Vernon,  a  Becky  Sharpe,  an  Anne  Elliot, 
a  Beatrix  Esmond,  or  a  Barbara  Grant,  in  their  ranks; 
and  indeed  such  characters  are  scarce  in  all  fiction.  The 
greatest  masters  but  seldom  succeed  in  creating  immortal 
women ;  only  Shakespeare  has  his  quiver  full  of  such 
children  as  these.  In  short,  we  read  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  for  the  story,  and  are  very  glad  that,  we  have  such 
stories  to  read ;  rapid,  varied,  kindly,  and  honest  narra- 
tives. As  Mr  Arthur  Pendennis  remarked  about  hi» 
ancestral  claret,  *  there  is  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead' 
of  them. 

We  shall  first  glance  at  Sir  Art-hurV  historical  noveU 
'  Mieah  Clarke,'  *  The  White  Company,'  '  The  Refugees,* 
and  *  Rodney  Stone.'  The  public  is  very  far  from  shariDg- 
the  opinion  professed  by  James  Hi  in  exile,  that '  history 
is  much  more  instructive  than  novels,  and  quite  as 
amusing.*  For  ourselves  we  deem  his  Majesty's  own 
historical  work  vastly  more  entertaining  than  any  novel 
written  during  his  lifetime ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  history  only  exists  as  material  for  historical 
romances,  just  as  tlie  engineer  said  that  rivers  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  navigable; canals. 

Sir  Arthur's  earlier  historical  'novels  are  influenced, 
more  than  he  probably  suspects,  by  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  'Micah  Clarke,*  like  Mr  Blackmore'a  *Loma  Doono,' 
is  a  tale  of  the  last  romantic  rebellion  with  a  base  in 
England — the  futile  attempt  of  Monmouth.  The  big 
Porthos-like  hero  is,  in  some  ways.Jakin  to  John  Kidd; 
but  he  occupies,  as  regards  politics  and  religion,  the  jvste 
milieu  that  Sir  Walter  favoured  when  he  wrote  history, 
and  assigned  to  such  romantic  heroes  of  his  own  aa 
Henry  Morton,  and  even  Roland  Graeme.  Though 
9imi>le-hearted  unlettered  yeoman,'  Micah  Clarke  is  really 
wise  with  the  wisdom  of  the  later  Victorian  time,  and,  in 
one  remark,  speaks  as  if  he  had  read  Mr  Herbert  Spencer 
with  approval,  so  far  as  the  problems  of  religion  ara 
concerned.  He  takes  a  calm  view  of  history,  and  is  no 
fanatic  of  the  Protestantism  of  his  period — that  of  Titui 
Oates,     *  The  mob's  ideas  of  Papistry  were  mixed  up  with 
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thuiubscrowB  *  (not  a  Catholic  implement,  by  the  way) 
'and  Fox's  Martyrology.'  Micah  is  the  son  of  a  church- 
woman,  and  a  Puritan,  and  himself  has  no  particular 
H|ent,  exf^pt  in  favour  of  freedom  and  fighting.  *  I 
Relieved  that  there  was  good  in  Papistry,  Church,  Dissent, 
but  that  not  one  was  worth  the  spilling  of  human  blood.* 
King  James  was  the  rightful  King,  and  Monmouth,  black 
box  and  all.  was  a  bastard,  to  Micah's  mind ;  but,  as 
fighting  was  toward,  he  fought  for  tbo  son  of  Lucy 
Walters. 

Dccimus  Saxon,   the  pedantic  soldier  of  fortune,  a 

most   entertaining   character,    with    his    Latin   and    his 

professional   skill,  his   inditTerence  as   to   tho  cause  for 

which   he   draws   his   sword,  and   his   eye   for  *  caduacs 

Mid   casualties,'  is  an  English    Dalgctty,  and    almost   as 

amusing  as  the  immortal  laird  of  Drumthwacket,  *  that 

should  be/     He  is  a  grandson,  as  it  were,  of  Ougald's 

father,   Sh*  James  Turner,   who   was   learned,   but    not 

iantic,   and   a    far    better-hearted    man    than    either 

lus  or  Dugald,     Indeed   Decimus  '  doth  somewhat 

to   cutpurse    of    quick    hand.*       A   more    original 

iractor  is  the  *  MaUgnant '  Momnouthite,  tho  ruined, 

id,  dandified,  and  reckless  Sir  Gervos  Gorome,  so  full 

fight  and  foppery. 

Rather  to  the  surprise   of  tho   reader,   at    a    given 

moment,  while  escorting  a  preacher  and  his  rustic  flock 

of  *  slashing  communicants '  to  join  Monmouth,  Decimus 

bnddenly    ceases    to    be    Dalgetty,    and    becomes    John 

^bialfour,  called   Burley.     A  cornet   of   the   King's  Horse 

(Approaches  the  psalm-singing  conventicle  with  a  flag  of 

truce,  and  we  quote  what  follows. 

* "  Who  is  the  leader  of  this  couvcuticle  ?  '*  he  asked. 

*  "  Address  your  message  to  me,  sir,"  said  oiu*  leader  from 
the  top  of  the  waggon,  "  but  imderstand  that  your  white  flag 
will  only  protect  you  whilst  you  use  such  words  as  may  come 
from  one  courteous  adversary  to  another.  Say  yoiu*  say  or 
retire." 

"•Courtesy  and  honour,"  said  the  officer  with  a  sneer,  "are 
QOt  for  rebels  who  are  in  arms  against  their  lawfiU  king.  If 
yon  are  the  leader  of  this  rabble,  I  wani  you  if  they  are  not 
ifivpersed  within  five  minutes  by  this  watch  " — he  pulled  out 
ID  elegant  gold  tinio-piece — "  we  shall  ride  down  upou  them 
and  cut  them  to  pieces." 

M  2 
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*  **  The  Lord  can  protect  His  owUf"  Saxon  answered*  amid 
a  fierce  bum  of  approval  from  the  crowd.  "Is  this  &U  tk/ 
message?" 

*  '*  It  is  all,  and  you  will  find  it  enough,  you  Presbyterian 
traitor,"  crie<I  the  dragoon  cornet.  "  Listen  to  rae,  you  fools," 
he  continued,  standing  up  \i\xnx  Win  stirrups  and  speaking  to 
the  peasants  at  the  other  side  of  the  waggon.  **  What  chance 
have  yo  with  your  whittles  and  cheese -scraixu-s  ?  Ye  raajr 
yet  save  your  skins  if  yo  will  but  give  up  your  leaders,  throw 
down  what  ye  are  pleased  to  called  your  arms,  and  trust  to 
the  King's  mercy." 

* "  This  exceeds  the  limits  nf  your  privileges,"  said  Saxou, 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  cocking  it.  **  If  you  say 
another  word  to  draw  these  people  from  their  allegiance,  1 
fire." 

*"Hope  not  to  help  Monmouth,"  cried  the  young  officer, 
disregarding  the  throat,  and  still  a^idressiiig  his  words  w 
the  peasants.  "The  whole  royul  army  is  drawing  round  him 
and •■ 

*'*Have  a  caret"  shouted  our  leader,  in  a  deep,  harsh 
voice, 

**'  His  head  within  a  month  shall  roll  upon  the  scaffold." 

* "  But  you  shall  never  livo  to  see  it,"  said  Saxon,  and 
stooping  over  he  fired  straight  at  the  comet's  head.  At  the 
flash  of  the  pistol  the  trumpeter  wheeled  round  and  rode  for 
his  life,  while  the  roan  hori-e  turned  and  followed  with  its 
master  still  seated  firmly  in  the  saddle.' 

Here  wo  have  Drumclog,  and  Cornet  Graham,  and 
Barley's  slaying  of  him  under  a  flag  of  truce,  with  his 
excuse  for  so  doing,  all  over  again  ;  whereof  the  atithor 
must  have  been  as  unconscious  us  Sir  Walter  himself 
when  ho  annexed  a  verse  by  the  poetical  valet  of  his 
friend  Rose.  The  Shirra  justly  said  that,  like  Captaia 
Bobadil,  he  *  had  taught  many  gentlemen  to  write  almost 
or  altogether  as  well  as  himself.*  This  English  Drumclog 
ends  like  the  other,  after  a  pretty  fight ;  and  th< 
adventurers  reach  Taunton,  whore  the  condition  of  tha 
unhappy  and  pious  town,  and  of  Monmoutli's  scythemeil 
and  other  rude  levies,  is  depicted  with  much  fire  and 
energy.  The  hero,  with  great  self-sacrifice,  liands  over 
the  love-making  business  to  a  humorous  friend  name 
Reuben,  and  is  free  to  devote  himsoLf  to  manly  adventu 
At  this  point  comes  the  news  of  the  failure  of  Argyll 
and  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth  and  Sir  John  Cochi 
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(whom  Claverhouse  hail  proplictically  damned)  receive 
from  Deciiuua  the  same  ci-itical  hard  measure  as  Macaulay 
g^vies  them.  *  The  expedition  was  doomed  from  the  first 
with  sucli  men  at  its  head,'  says  Decimus — with  truth;  for 
.Vrgyll,  if  aloue,  would  have  been  safe,  tliough  the  Low- 
land leaders,  in  any  case,  being  odious  to  the  Remnant, 
could  have  raised  no  stir  in  Scotland. 

Monmouth  himself  appears  to  us  to  be  very  well 
designed,  tliough  ho  was  more  fair  to  outward  view  than 
he  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  Micah  Clarke.  Though  his 
Stuart  blood  was  doubted  by  all  but  Charles  II,  his 
weakness,  waywardness,  and  loss  of  nerve  when  Sedge- 
moor  fight  went  against  him,  were  quite  in  the  vein  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St  George  at  Montrose,  of  Queen  Mary 
at  Langside,  and  of  Charles  Edward  in  the  first  hours 
I  after  Culloden.  Each  one  of  that  forlorn  four  hml  shown 
courage  enough  on  other  fields,  but  as  leaders  of  a  lost 
hope  the  tcn-or  of  betrayal  overmastered  them.  Unlike 
the  rest,  Monmouth  was  a  sentimentalist  of  the  most 
modern  fashion.  A  worse  commander  could  not  have 
been  found  for  a  very  bad  cause. 

Robert  Ferguson  is  described  as  almost  a  maniiic  from 
sheer  vanity;  but  the  unique  character  of  the  Plotter 
cannot  bo  unriddled  in  a  novel,  if  it  can  be  unriddled  at 
all  Still,  we  do  not  recognise  him  when  he  speaks  to 
Monmouth  in  the  wildest  manner  of  the  Remnant. 
•Why  was  Argyll  cutten  off?  Because  he  hadna  duo 
faith  in  the  workings  o'  the  Almighty,  and  must  needs 
reject  the  help  o'  the  children  o'  light  in  favour  o*  the 
bure-legged  childi'en  o*  Prelacy,  wha  are  half  Pagan,  half 
Popish,'  Tho  terms  do  not  apply  to  the  Campbells  ;  and 
Ferguson  had  humour  enough  if  Dalrymple  says  truly 
that  he  tided  over  a  day's  lack  of  supplies  by  inducing 
Monmouth  to  proclaim  a  solemn  fast  for  tho  success  of 
his  arms.  Probably  Sir  Arthur  bases  his  account  of 
Ferguson's  demeanour  on  a  passage  of  13urnet:  *Ferguson 
ran  among  the  people  with  all  tho  fury  of  an  enraged 
man  that  affected  to  pass  for  an  enthusiast,  though  all 
his  pnrforranncos  that  way  were  forced  and  dry.'  Ho 
would  not  perform  in  this  forced  way  before  Monmouth. 

Micah *s  personal  adventures  aro  excellent  romantic 
reading,  especially  his  captivity  in  a  mysterious  dungeon 
whence  the  most  experienced  reader,  though  he  knows 
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that  the  hero  must  escape,  cazinot  imagine  how  he  is  to 
do  it.  Through  'The  Onfall  at  Sedgemoor '  the  author, 
like  Scott  at  Flodden,  *  never  stoops  his  w'lng/  for  Sir 
Arthur  is  a  master  in  the  rare  skill  of  describing  a  battle 
with  lucidity  and  picturesque  vigour.  There  is  no  better 
account  of  Waterloo,  from  the  private  soldier's  point  of 
view,  than  that  given  in  his  brief  novel,  'The  Great 
Shadow* ;  and  Sedgemoor  also  is  excellent. 

The  picture  of  Judge  Jett'roys  may  bo  cited  :  probably 
it  is  quit«  accurate  ;  yet  Dryden  admired  this  man  I 

'  Lost  of  all,  drawni  by  six  long-tailed  Flemish  mares,  came 
a   great  open   coach,  thickly    crusted  witli   gold,   in   which, 
reclining  amidst   velvet   cushions,   sat   the   infamous  Judge, 
wrapped   in  a  clonk  of  crimson   plush  with   a  hoary  white 
jxriwig  upon   hia  head,  ^vhich  was  so  long  that  it  dropiied 
down  over  his  shoulders.     They  say  that  he  wore  scarlet  iii 
order  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  tlmt 
his  courts  were  for  the  same  reason  draped  in  the  colour  of 
blood.    As  for  himself,  it  hath  ever  been  the  custom,  since  hia 
wekodness  hath  come  to  be  known  to  all  men,  to  picture  him 
as  a  niau  whose  expression  and  features  M'cre  as  monstrous 
and  as  hideous  as  was  the  mind  bc»hind  them.    This  is  by  no 
means  the  case.    Ou  the  eoutitiry,  he  wa»  a  mau  who,  in  his 
yoimger  days,  must  have  been   remarkable  for  his  extreme 
beauty.*     He  was  not,  it  is  true,  very  old,  as  years  go,  when 
1   saw  him,  but   debauchery  and   low  liviug  had   left  their 
traces    upon    his    eounteuance,   without,    however,    entirely 
destroying   the   regularity  and   the   beauty  of   his   featm-es. 
He  was   dark,   more   like   a  Spaniard   than   an   Englishman, 
with  black  cj-os  and  olive  complexion.     His  expression  •waa 
lofty  and  noble,  but  his  temper  was  so  easily  aflame  that  the 
slightest  cross   or  annoyance  would   set   him    raving   like  a 
madman,  with  blazing  eyes  and  foamiug  mouth.     I  have  seen 
liim  myself  with  the  froth  upon  his  lips  and  his  whole  face 
twitching  with  passion,  like  one  who  hath  the  falling  sick- 
ness.    Yet  his  other  emotions  were  under  as  little  control,  for 
I  have  heard  say  that  a  very  little  would  cause  him  to  eob 
and   to   weejj,   more   especially   when    he  had   himself   beea 
slighted  by  those  who  wei-o  above  him.' 

*  Micah   Clarke '   is  a  long  novel  of   live  hundred  cou 


•  "The  pfttnting  of  JfiffrcyN  In  the  Kalional  Portrait  Gallery  luoi*  thi 
bears  out  Micah  Clarke's  reuiurks.     IIo  h  the  handsomest  man  In 
ooliectlon,'    (Author's  aote.) 
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fenty  pages ;   but  nobody,   when   he   has   finished   it, 
lembers   that  it  is  long— which  is  praise  enough  for 
any  romance. 

In  the  preface  to  *  Micah  Clarke '  the  author  says ; — 

•To  mo  it  always  seems  that  the  actual  condition  of  a  country 
at  any  time»  &  true  sight  of  it  with  its  beauties  aud  brutalities* 
ltd  life  as  it  really  was,  its  wayside  hazards  and  its  odd  possi- 
bilities, are  (ate)  of  greater  interest  than  the  small  aim»  and 
petty  love  story  of  any  human  being,  TJie  lists,  the  wood- 
l&nds,  and  the  outlaws  are  more  to  me  than  Rebecca  and 
Rowena** 

j  Pasae  pour  Rowena,  but  surely  Diana  Vernon  or  Beatrix 
'  Esmond  is  not  of  inferior  interest  to  Locksley,  Friar 
Tack,  and  the  lists  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche  ?  '  To  others 
the  story  of  one  human  heart  may  be  more  than  all  the 
glamour  of  an  age,  and  to  these  I  feel  that  I  have  little 
|B)  o£fer/ 

P       This   is  verj-   true,   and   marks   one   of    Sir   Arthur's 

limitations.      He  does  not  interest  us  in  love  affairs,  or 

in  his  women.    Fielding  could  not  only  give  us  life  *  with 

its  wayside  hazards,'  but  also  bring  uh  ficquaintcd  with 

Am.elia  and  Sophia,  whom  to  have  known  is  great  part 

:a  liberal  education,  in  the  famous  old  phrase.     In  *The 

lite   Company '   we    have    Hats,   indeed,  and  a  scene 

liniscent  of  that  immortal  passage  iu  '  Ivanhoe,'  where 

I  Disinherited  Knight  smites,  with  the  point,  the  shield 

the  Tomplar,     Sir  Arthurs  romance  of  Froissart's  age 

in  some  ways  resembles  *  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth ' ; 

its  main  interest  lies  in  its  *  wayside  hazards,'  whether  in 

£ngland,   or   with   the   wandering    White    Company  in 

fcuthem    France.      The    hero,    leaving    the    monastery 

^here    he    has    been    educated    with    that    usefid    old 

favourite  a   gigantic,  hard-hitting  lay-brother,  John  of 

Uordle,  marches  to  join  a  very  good  knight  of  fantastic 

chivalry.  Sir  Nigel  Loriug,  and  fights  under  his  standard, 

sooth  of  the  Pyrenees.     It  is  a  tale  of  sword.s  and  bows, 

and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  '  The  Song  of  the 

Bow,'   which  provokes  the  very  unusual  wish  that  tho 

author  had  written  more  verse. 
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The  wood  of  KnglisU  bows; 
So  men  who  are  free 
Xjovc  the  old  yew-tro© 
Aud  the  land  where  the  yew-treo  grows. 

What  of  the  cord? 

The  cord  waa  uiaile  iu  Kitglaad: 
A  rough  coi'd,  a  tough  cord, 
A  cord  that  bowmeu  love ; 
And  so  we  will  sing 
Of  the  hempeti  string 
And  the  land  where  the  cord  was  wove, 

Wliat  of  the  shaft? 

The  ahaft  wa.s  cut  in  England : 
A  long  shaft,  a  strong  shaft, 
Barbed  and  trim  and  true ; 
So  we'll  drink  all  together 
To  the  grey  goose  feather 
And  tlie  Ian<I  where  the  grey  goose  flew. 

What  of  the  mark  ? 

Ah,  seek  it  not  iu  England; 
A  bold  mark,  our  old  mark 
Is  waiting  oversea 

When  the  strings  harp  in  chorus 
And  the  lion  flag  is  o'er  us 
It  is  there  that  our  mark  shall  be. 

Wliat  of  the  men  ? 

The  meu  were  bred  In  England  : 
The  bowmen — the  yeomen — 
The  lads  of  dale  aud  fell. 
Here's  to  you — and  to  you ! 
To  the  hearts  that  are  true 
And  the  land  where  the  true  hearts  dwell,* 

The  roadside  adventures,  especially  that  of  the  mSS 
who  has  taken  sanctuary,  and  of  the  pursuing  avenger 
of  blood,  ai''e  brilliant  studies  of  life  in  Chaucer's  time; 
and,  though  they  are  many,  they  are  not  too  many.  The 
little  fightiug  Sir  Nigel,  the  soul  of  chivalry,  is  a  very 
tall  man  of  his  hands — almost  too  excellent  a  awordsmaa 
for  his  weight  and  his  inches — while  the  very  ploia 
middle-aged  wife  whose  favour  he  wears,  proclaiming 
her  la  plus  belle  dii  morule,  is  a  figure  as  original  as  he* 
lord.     He  is  an  expert  in  heraldry,  and,  his  sole  object 
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being  *  advancement*  in  the  way  of  honour,  he  holds  his 
own  in  ninglo  eonihat  with  du  Guesclin,  though  the 
natural  odds  are  those  of  Tom  Saycrs  against  Heenan. 
Like  the  hero  of  the  old  song  who 

'  Met  the  devil  and  Dundee 
On  the  braes  of  Killiecrankie,' 

Sir  Nigel  *  fought  by  land  and  fought  by  eea  * ;  and  the 
adventure  of  the  'Yellow  Cog'  with  the  rover  galleys  is 
one  of  the  best  fights  in  a  book  full  of  fighting.  Even 
after  *  Ivanhoo '  the  tournament  at  Bordeaux  and  the 
adventure  of  the  unknown  knight  seem  fresh  and  stirring ; 
and  the  unknown  knight,  du  Guesclin,  is  quite  equal  to 
his  reputation,  when  wo  reach  the  Jacquerie,  which  was 
a  predestined  incident.  The  siege  of  a  house  is  always  a 
lively  affair,  though  the  artist  docs  not  represent  the 
bald  and  unholmetcil  Sir  Nigel  as  a  very  dangerous 
opponent;  his  attitude  of  self-defence  rather  resembles 
that  of  Mr  Pickwick,  which  was  'paralytic';  indeed  ho 
isoffcring  a  tamt?  and  unheard-of  kind  of  lunge, or  rather 
poke,  from  the  shoulder  at  an  almost  naked  adversary, 
who  'takes  it  very  unconcernedly.'  When  an  archer 
shoots  six  hundred  and  thirty  paces,  we  must  presume 
that  the  author  1ms  warrant  for  such  a  prodigious  deed 
with  the  long  bow;  to  be  sure  the  bowman  makes  use 
of  his  feet,  *  turning  himself  into  a  crossbow.*  Sir  Arthur 
relies  on  *one  chronicler,'  criticised  by  Mr  C.  J,  Longman 
in  the  Badminton  *  Book  of  Archery  * ;  and  that  chronicler, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  does  not  stand  the  test  of  modem 
experiment. 

As  Sir  Arthur  adds  historical  notes,  he  might  as  well 
name  his  *  old  chroniclers,'  with  their  dates ;  otherwise 
their  evidence  is  of  no  great  value.  The  novel  render, 
frho  is  terribly  afraid  of  coming  to  know  anything 
accurately,  is  not  likely  to  look  at  the  notes,  and  be 
frightened  away  by  a  name  and  a  date.  *Tho  White 
Company'  is  a  lively  romance,  and  very  good  reading 
for  boys  and  friends  of  old  times  and  tall  knights.  There 
i»  a  love  story ;  but,  by  separating  hero  and  heroine 
«arly  in  the  tale,  the  author  ingeniously  avoids  a  subject 
in  which  ho  does  not  pretend  to  shine.  The  mystic  Liidy 
Tiphaiue,  wife  of  du  Guesclin,  with  her  limited  clair- 
royanco,  ia   nut  a  success ;    and   the   author   has  never 
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distiuguished  himself  in  dealing  with  the  supemormaL 
In  consulting  with  seorosses,  *  physical  contact*  is  very 
properly  *  biirrod/  so  us  to  avoid  *  muscle -rtuiding ' ;  but 
Liidy  Tiphaine  (who  has  a  view  of  the  future  glories 
of  the  Biitish  Empire)  *  woidd  fain  lay  hands  upon  some- 
one '  when  she  practises  her  clairvoyant  art.  After  her 
success  with  the  vision  of  the  Union  Jack,  or  the  English 
banner,  at  all  events, 

* "  It  is  over,"  said  du  Guesclin,  moodily.  .  , ,  *'  Wine  for  the 
lady,  squire.    The  blessed  hour  of  sight  hath  passed ! " ' 

Here    the    author  is   more   patriotic   than   iniagiuativet 
though  du  Guesclin  was  naturally  vexed,  being  a  good 
Frenchman,  at  hearing  of  our  superior  colonial  expansion. 
*The  Refugees,'  a  tale   of   the   court  of  Louis  X!V, 
about  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
endn   in    the   Iroquois   country,   whither  the   Huguenot 
characters  have  fled.     The  story,  though  full  of  life  and 
action,  deals  with  a  theme  which  does  not  'set  the  genius' 
of  the  author.     He  has  not  the  finesse  for  a  romance  of 
the  court  of  France ;  and  his  foil  to  all  itji  artificialities, 
Amos   Green,   a  young   English   colonial   trapper,  is  of 
incredible  simplicity.     He  certainly  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  shoot  at  casual  bii*ds  in  tho  streets  of  such 
rising  American  townships  as  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
he  could  not  have  expected   such  sporting  pri\alege8  in 
Paris.     Yet  he  is  amazed  and  annoyed   when  he  is  not 
permitted   to  go  about  gunning  in    the  midst  of    the 
French   capital.      He   is,  of  course,  verj'  shrewd,  much, 
too  shrewd  to  be  so  innocently  simple,  and  ho  is  our  old 
friend   the   useful   Porthos   of   the  novel,  like   John   of 
Hordle  in  '  The  White  Company.'    It  is  well  to  have  ft 
character  who  can  open  any  door  M'ithout  a  key,  and 
fight    more    than    the    three    enemies    at    once,  whom 
Major  Bellenden,  in  •  Old  Mortality,'  found  too  many  for 
any  champion  except  Corporal  Raddlebanes.     As  to  the 
Iroquois,  we  know  their  fiendiHh  cruelties  even  too  well 
from  the  '  Lettres  Edifiantes '  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  we  do  not  care  to  make  closer  acquaintance  with 
them  in  a   novel.      The   following    passage    shows  the 
courticiT*  waiting  for  the  king  to  get  out  of  bed. 

*  Here,  close  by  the  king,  was  the  harsh  but  energetic 
Louvois,  aJI-jx>werfid  now  since  the  death  of  his  rival  Colbert, 
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diecnssing  a  question  of  military  organisation  with  two  officers. 
the  one  a  tall  and  stately  soldier,  the  other  a  strange  little 
figure,  undersized  and  misshapen,  but  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  marshal  of  Prance,  and  o^vnin^  a  name  which  was  of  c^il 
omen  over  the  Dutch  frontier,  for  Luxembourg  was  looked 
opon  already  as  the  successor  of  Conde,  even  as  his  comi>aniou 
Vauban  was  of  Turenne.  ,  .  .  Beside  them,  a  small,  white- 
haired  clerical  with  a  kindly  face,  P6re  la  Chaise,  confessor 
to  the  king,  was  whis|X)ring  his  views  uix)u  Jansenism  to  the 
|>ortly  Bosfiuot,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  to  the  tall, 

Ki,  young  Abb6  de  F^nelon,  who  listened  with  a  clouded 
w,  for  it  was  suspected  that  his  own  opinions  were  tainted 
uith  the  heresy  in  question.  There,  tix>,  was  Le  Bnin.  the 
painter,  discussing  art  in  a  small  circle  whicli  contained  his 
feilou'-workors  Verrio  and  Laguerrc,  the  architects  Blondei 
and  Le  NAtre,  and  sculptors  GiraiYion,  Puget,  Desjardins,  and 
Coysevoix,  whose  works  had  done  so  much  to  beautify  the 
new  i«ilace  of  the  king.  Close  to  tlie  door,  Riiciue,  with  his 
handsome  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  wn«  chatting  with  the  poet 
Botleau  and  the  architect  Mansard,  the  three  laughing  and 
jesting  ivith  the  freedom  which  was  natural  to  the  favourite 
Krvantd  of  the  king,  the  only  subjects  ^vlio  might  walk 
unannounced  and  without  ceremony  into  and  out  of  his 
chamber. 

*"  What  is  amiss  with  him  this  morning?*' asked  Boileati 
UlA  whi8i>er,  nodding  his  he4id  in  the  direction  of  the  royal 
ftonp.     "I  fear  that  his  sleep  has  not  improved  his  temper." 

*'*  He  becomes  harder  and  harder  to  amuse,"  said  Raciiie, 
shaking  his  head.  "  I  am  to  be  at  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
room  at  thi-ee  to  see  whether  a  page  or  two  of  the  *  Ph^dre ' 
may  not  work  a  change." ' 

This  piLssnge  cannot  but  remind  us  of  the  scene  with 
the  wits  at  Button's  in  'George  de  Barnwell,*  and  uLso 
of  an  imaginative  reporter's  account  of  people  at  a 
private  view,  or  some  such  fiuictiou.  At  the  period 
indicated,  we  need  not  be  told,  an  we  are,  that  people 
were  not  talking  about  *the  last  comedy  of  Moli^re'or 
of  *  the  insolence  of  Pascal.'  Molicre  was  dead ;  Pascal 
was  dead;  and  Paria  did  not  talk  for  ever  about  the 
*  Lettrcs  Provinciales.'  The  rivalries  of  Madame  do  Monte- 
span  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  night  ride  of  Amos 
—AS  adventurous,  for  a  short  distance,  as  that  of  the 
musketeers  to  Calais — remind  us  of  Dumas,  and  do  not 
bear  the  comparison,     Montespan's  atlex  hav*^  UU 
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wife  beheaded  is  much  less  coavinelng  than  the  decapita- 
tion of  Miltidy.     Here  it  is. 

'And  thii9  it  was  tluit  Amory  de  Catinat  and  Amos  Grti«ii 
saw  from  their  dungeon  wLudow  the  miduigUt  carriage  which 
discharged  its  prisoner  before  their  eyes.  Hence,  too,  came 
that  ominous  planking  and  that  strange  pnx^esi^iou  in  the 
early  morning.  And  thus  it  also  liapiwned  that  they  found 
themselves  looking  down  ujwn  Fran^oise  de  Montesi>an  as  she 
was  led  to  her  death,  and  that  they  heard  that  last  piteous 
cry  for  aid  at  th6  instant  when  the  heavy  hand  of  the  ruffiaa 
with  the  axe  fell  upon  her  shoulder,  and  she  wiis  forced  dowTX 
upon  her  knees  beside  tlie  block.  She  shrank  screaming  from 
the  dreadful  red-stained,  greasy  billet  of  wood;  but  the 
butcher  heaved  up  his  weapon,  and  the  seigneur  had  taken 
a  step  forward  with  liand  outstretched  to  seize  the  long 
auburn  hair  and  to  drag  the  dainty  head  down  with  it  when 
suddenly  he  was  struck  motionless  with  astonishment,  and 
stood  with  Ids  foot  advanced  and  his  hand  still  out,  his  moutb 
half  open,  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  front  of  him.' 

We  thiuk  of  the  terrific  scene  when  Barbazure's  head 
was  struck  from  his  cruel  shoulders  as  he  yvaa  directing 
the  execution  of  his  innocent  and  injured  spouse,  for, 

'Quick  as  a  flash  de  Catinat  had  caught  up  the  axe,  and 
faced  de  MontesiJUn  with  the  heavy  weapon  slung  over  Uia 
shoulder,  and  a  challenge  In  his  eyes. 

**'Now!"  said  he. 

*The  seigneur  had  for  the  instant  been  too  astounded  to 
si)eak.  >'ow  he  understood  at  least  that  these  strangers  hml 
come  between  him  and  his  prey.' 

However,  Montespun  stubs  *  his  bearded  scncschul  tli  rough 
the  brown  beard  and  deep  into  the  throat' — stranga 
doings  in  the  golden  prime  of  Louis  XIV-  The  Iro- 
quois adventures  arc  more  plausible,  and  very  exciting; 
while  for  villain,  we  liave  a  Franciscan,  more  fierce  and 
tenacious  than  any  Dominican,  "who  pursues  a  French 
heretic  into  the  heart  of  the  Iroquois  country,  wheiHi  h 
gets  hie  end  more  easily  than  the  brave  Pere  Br^beuf. 

A  more  intercj^ting  novel,  despite  the  wild  improba- 
bilities  of  the  plot,  is  *  Rodney  Stone,'  where  the  author  I 
on  English  soil,  among  the  bloods  of  the  Regency  ant 
the  heroic  bruisers  of  an  heroic  age.  The  prize-fighter 
And   country  folk  may  be  moro  truly  drnwn  than  ifc 
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dandies  ;  but  every  one  wbo,  like  the  Quaker  Indy  known 
to  George  Horrow,  adores  '  tbc  bruiHers  of  England '  will 
find  this  a  book  to  bis  heart's  desire.  From  the  old 
champion,  Harrison,  to  that  Sir  Nigel  LorJnp  of  the  fancy, 
oung  Belcher,  and  the  strange  old  Buckhorse  with  liis 
ill-like  cry,  all  Sir  Arthur's  fighting  men  are  painted  in 
rich  and  juicy  manner,  with  a  full  brush  ;  and  his  hard- 
driving  Corinthian  blackguards  are  worthy  of  them,  while 
the  Prince  Regent  is  more  successful,  as  an  historical 
portrait,  than  Louis  XIV.  There  are  plenty  of  *  spirited 
rallies '  and  *  rattling  set«-to  *  in  Sir  Arthur's  short  stories ; 
but  *The  Smith's  Last  Battle'  is  bis  masterpiece,  and  the 
rbivalrous  honesty  of  that  excellent  man  would  liave 
made  him  justly  de^r  to  Sorrow's  Quakeress. 

The  best  of  the  author's  tales  of  times  past,  we  have 
iittlo  doubt,  are  collected  in  the  volume  of  *The  Exploits 
of  Brigadier  Gerard.'  This  gallant,  honest,  chivalrous, 
and  gay  soldier  represents  a  winning  class  of  Frenchmen 
of  the  sword,  with  a  considerable  element  of  sympathetic 
caricature.  The  vanity  of  the  Brigadier  and  his  extreme 
simplicity  are  a  little  exaggerated  ;  perhaps  the  author 
'^'did  not  know  at  first  how  dear  Gerard  was  to  grow  to 
himself  and  to  his  readers.  In  Napier's  famous  'Histoi-y 
of  the  Peninsular  War'  we  meet  many  young  French 
officers  doing  things  as  desperate  as  Gerard  does,  and 
doing  them,  like  the  great  Montrose,  with  an  air,  with  a 
flourish,  with  a  joyous  acceptance  of  a  dramatic  oppor- 
tunity'. The  English  officer  who  captures  Gerard,  and 
plays  a  game  of  4carU  with  him  for  his  liberty,  was  just 
such  another  as  himself ;  but  '  Milor  the  Hon.  Sir  Russell, 
Rart'  could  never  have  told  his  own  story.  Like 
Thackeray's  General  Webb,  and  like  General  Marbot,  the 
Brigadier  '  is  not  only  brave,  but  he  knows  it,'  and  is  not 
at  all  diffident  in  making  his  hearers  aware  of  his  prowess. 
His  fight  with  the  Bristol  Bustler  is  not  the  least  audacious 
of  his  combats,  though,  being  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the 
fancy,  the  Brigadier  kicked  his  man.  *  You  strike  me  on 
he  bead,  I  kick  you  on  the  knee' ;  he  thinks  that  this  is 
lerfectly  legitimate.  'What  a  glutton  he'd  have  made 
fgr  the  middle-weights,'  exclaims  the  Bustler's  admiring 
[trainer,  after  observing,  *it*s  flomething  to  say  all  your 
life,  that  you've  been  han4^  finest  light-weight 

hi  England.'      The    Bib  ^alton    obsevxe^v. 
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*  always  takes  angling  in  the  best  sonso  * ;  and  Sir  Arthur 
takes  boxinji^  in  the  same  liberal  way.  Keats  would  have 
Rympathised  witb  him  deeply,  for  the  poet  was  a  man  of 
his  hands,  and  is  said  to  have  polished  off  a  trucident 
butcher.  But  the  Brigadier,  of  course,  shines  most  with 
the  sword,  and  mounted ;  and  there  is  not  a  tale  in  the 
collection  which  we  cannot  read  Tvith  pleasure  more  than 
once ;  indeed  they  are  su  equally  good  that  it  is  hard  to 
select  a  favourite.  Perhaps '  Uow  Gerard  Won  his  Medal ' 
and  *  The  Brothers  of  A  jaccio '  come  back  most  ]>leuaajitly 
to  the  memory,  with  the  Brigadier's  remarkable  feat  in 
saving  the  Emperor  at  Waterloo. 

To  prefer  this  book  amonjf  Sir  Arthur's  is  as  mueb  as 
to  say  that  we  deem  him  better  at  a  conte  than  in  the 
composition  of  a  novel  of  the  conventional  len^h.  This 
is  natural,  as  adventure  and  description,  rather  than 
character  and  analysis  and  love  stories,  are  his  forte.  He 
has  omitted  '  The  Firm  of  Gu'dlestone '  from  thi3  collec- 
tion, though  we  prefer  it  to  'A  Duet,'  where  the  story  is 
one  of  young  married  atfection,  and  there  are  neither 
swords  in  the  sun  nov  wigs  on  the  green.  Ladies  may 
writ«  love  letters  about  merinos  and  alpaciis,  and  *a  little 
white  trimming  at  neck  and  wrists,  and  the  prettiest 
pearl  trimraing.  Then  the  hat  en  suitv,  pale  grey  limt-, 
whito  feather,  and  brilliant  buckle.'  These  things  may  be 
written,  but  the  wooer  would  bo  as  much  bored  as  Both- 
well  probably  was  by  Queen  Mary's  sonneUs,  if  she  really 
defied  *  the  laws  of  God,  and  man,  and  metre  '  (especially 
metre)  in  the  poems  attributed  to  her  by  her  enemies. 

*  Not  here,  oh  ApoUo, 
Are  httuuts  meet  for  thee.* 

We  cannot  pretend  to  be  interested  m  Frank  and  Maude, 
and  '  the  exact  position  of  the  wife  of  the  assistant 
accountant  of  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Company* 
certainly  no  lofty  position  for  a  bride  whose  father,  wo 
learn,  had  a  billiard-room  of  his  own,  and  everj'thlng 
handsome  about  him,  at '  The  Laurels,  St  Albann.'  Francis 
writes  *  critical  papers  in  the  monthlies,'  and  here  ir 
extimple  of  his  discourse  when,  with  his  bride^  he 
Westminster  Abbey : — 

*  What  an  assembly  it  woiUd  be  if  at  some 
each  man  might  stand  forth  from  the  portaU 
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rennyson,  the  last  and  almost  the  greatest  of  that  illusti-ions 
le,  lay  imder  the  white  slab  upou  the  floor.      Maude  and 
stood  reverently  beside  it. 

• "  Sunset  and  evening  star 
And  cue  clear  call  for  mc," 

j' Prank  quoted.     *'  What  lines  for  a  very  old  man  to  write  I 
should   put   him    second   only  to   Sliakespeare   had   I    the 
'marshalling  of  them/* 

*  **  I  have  read  so  little,"  said  Maude. 

*  '*  We  will  re^d  it  nil  together  after  next  week.  But  it 
makes  your  reading  so  much  more  real  and  intimate  when 
you  liave  stood  at  the  grave  of  the  man  who  wrote.  That's 
Chaucer,  the  big  tomb  there.  Ho  is  the  father  of  British 
poetry.  Here  is  Broi^-ning  beside  Tennyson — unitetl  in  life 
and  iti  death.  He  was  the  more  profound  thinker,  but  music 
and  form  are  essential  also.'*  .  .  . 

*  "  Who  is  that  standing  figure?" 

•"  It  is  Dryden.  AVhat  a  clever  face,  and  what  a  modeiii 
type.  Here  is  Walter  Scott  beeide  the  door.  How  kintUy 
And  humorous  hi;^  expression  was  I  And  see  how  high  his 
head  was  from  the  ear  to  the  crown.  It  was  a  great  brain. 
There  is  Burns,  the  other  famous  Scot.  Don't  you  think 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  faces?  And  hero  are 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  and  Macaulay.  I  wonder  whether^ 
when  Macaiday  was  ^^^•iting  his  estaya,  he  had  a  pi-emouition 
tliat  he  would  be  biu'ied  in  AVestminstcr  Abbey.  He  is  con- 
tinually alhiding  to  the  Abbey  and  its  graves.  I  always  think 
that  we  have  a  vague  intuition  as  to  what  will  occur  to  us 
in  life." 

' "  We  can  guess  what  is  probable.*'  * 

To  find  A  likenesB  in  the  faces  of  Burns  and  Scott  Ik 
certainly  original  criticism.  These  young  married  peoj^le 
certainly  *do  not  overstimulate,*  whether  they  moralise 
in  Mr  Carlyle's  house  or  in  the  Abbey. 

It  may  be  a  vulgar  tasto,  but  we  dcjcidedly  prefer  the 

Iventiires   of   Dr   Watson    with   Mr  Sherlock    Holmes. 

Tatson  ia  indeed  a   creation ;   his  loyalty  to   his   great 

riend,  his  extreme  simplicity  of  character,  his  tranquil 

f»durance  of  taunt  and  insult,  make  him  a  rival  of  .Tanie.s 

Kswell,  Esq.,  of  Auchiuleck.     Dazzled  by  the  brilliauce  of 

oek«  who  doses  himself  with  cocaine  and  is  amateur 

of  the  middle- weights,  or  very  nearly   (what 

Qer  eay  to  this  ? ),  the  public  ov«v- 
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looks  the  monumental  qualities  of  Dr  Watson.  He,  too. 
had  his  love  affair  iu  *  The  Sign  of  Four ' ;  but  Mrs  Watson, 
probably,  was  felt  to  be  rather  in  the  way  when  heroic 
adventures  were  afoot.  After  Sherlock  returned  to  life — 
for  ho  certainly  died,  if  the  artist  has  correctly  i^epresented 
his  struggle  with  Professor  Moriurty — Mrs  Watson  faded 
from  this  mortal  scene. 

The  ide^i  of  Sherlock  is  the  idea  of  Zadig  in  Voltaire's 
conte,  and  of  d'Artaguan  exploring  the  duel  in  '  Ijc  Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne,'  and  of  Poe's  Dupiu,  and  of  Monsieur 
Locoq ;  but  Sir  Arthur  handles  the  theme  with  ingenuity 
always  fresh  and  fertile;  wemay  constantly  count  on  him 
to  mystify  and  amuse  us.  In  we  forget  what  state  trial 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  probably  the  affair  of  Elizabotb 
Canning,  a  witness  gave  evidence  that  some  one  had  como 
from  the  country.  He  was  asked  how  he  knew,  and  said 
that  there  was  country  mud  on  the  man's  clothes,  not 
London  mud,  which  is  black.  That  witness  possessed  the 
secret  of  Sherlock  ?  he  obser\'ed,  and  remembered,  and 
drew  inferences,  yet  he  was  not  a  professional  thief- 
taker. 

The  feats  of  Sherlock  Holmes  do  not  lend  themselves 
as  inspiiing  topics  to  criticism.     If  we  are  puzzled  and 
amused  we   get  as  much  as  we  want,  and,  unless  onr 
culture  is  very  precious,  we  a7*e  puzzled  and  amused.     The 
roman  poIicie7'  is  not  the  roof  and  crown  of  the  art  of 
fiction,  and  we  do  not  rate  Sherlock  Holmes  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the  human  intelligence  ;  but  many  persona 
of  note,  like  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  are  known  to  have 
been  fond  of  Gaboriau's  tales.     In  these,  to  be  sure,  there 
really  is  a  good  deal  of  character  of  a  sort ;  and  there  ar© 
some  entertaining  scoundrels  and  plejisant  irony  in  the 
detective  novels  of  Xavier  de  Mont^pin  and  Fortune  du 
Boisgobey,  sonorous  names  that  might  have  been  bomo 
by  crusaders!     But  the  adventures  of  Sherlock  are  too 
brief   to   permit  much  study  of  character.     The   thing 
becomes  a  formula,  and  we  can  imagine  little  variutiooi« 
unless  Sherlock  falls  in  love,  or  Watson  detects  him  in 
blackmailing  a  bishop.     This  moral  error  might  plausibly 
be  set  down  to  that  over-indulgence  iu  cocaine   which 
never  interferes   with    Sherlock's    physical    truiuine 
intellectual  acutenesa.      Sir  Arthur  writes  iu 
prefaces ; — 
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'  I  can  well  imagine  tiiat  some  of  my  critics*  may  express 
surprise  that,  in  au  etlition  of  my  works  from  which  I  have 
rijiporously  excluded  all  that  my  liteiTw-y  conscience  rejects,  1 
should  retain  stories  wliich  are  cast  in  this  primitive  and  cou- 
ventioual  form.  My  own  feeling  u|)on  the  subject  is  that  all 
forms  of  litei-ature,  however  humble,  are  legitimate  if  the 
writer  is  satisfied  that  he  has  done  them  to  the  highest  of  his 
power.  To  take  an  aualogj'  from  a  kindred  art,  the  composer 
may  range  from  the  oratorio  to  the  comic  song  and  be  ashamed 
of  neither  so  long  as  his  work  in  each  is  as  honest  as  he  can 
make  it.  It  is  insincere  work,  seamiwd  work,  work  which  is 
oonsciously  imitative,  which  a  man  shoiUd  voluntarily  sup- 
press befoi-e  time  saves  him  the  trouble.  As  to  work  which 
is  nnconsciously  ImitativOt  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
man's  style  and  mode  of  treatment  should  spring  fully  formed 
from  bis  own  bi*ain.  The  most  that  he  can  hope  is  that  as  he 
advances  the  ouUide  influences  should  decrease  and  his  own 
point  of  view  become  clearer  and  more  distinctive. 

'  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  wlio.  in  his  cai-elessly  prmligal  fashioD. 
Uvrew  out  the  seeds  from  which  so  many  of  our  present  forms 
of  literature  have  sprung,  was  the  father  of  the  detective  tale, 
Mid  covered  its  limits  so  completely  that  I  fail  to  see  how  his 
ToUowerscau  find  any  fresh  groimd  which  they  can  confidently 
call  their  own.  For  the  secret  of  the  thinness  and  also  of  the 
intensity  of  the  detective  story  is  that  the  writer  is  left  with 
nuiy  one  quality,  that  of  intellecttuil  acutcness,  with  which  to 
endow  hie  hero.  Everything  else  is  outside  the  picture  and 
weakens  the  effect.  The  problem  and  its  solution  must  form 
the  theme,  and  the  cljai-acter-dramng  bo  limited  and  sub- 
ordin&to.  On  this  narrow  path  the  writer  must  walk,  and 
be  Aees  the  footmarks  of  Poe  always  in  front  oS  him.  He  is 
hftppy  if  be  ever  finds  the  means  of  breaking  away  and 
KtrUdng  out  on  some  little  side-track  of  his  own.' 

Not  much  more  is  left  to  be  said  by  the  most  captious 

rwviower.     A  novelist  writes  to  please;  and  if  his  work 

pleasea,  as  it  undeniably  does,  a  grout  number  and  variety 

t  ! 'H  fellow-citizens,  why  should  his  literary  conscience 

-,:-:t  it?    If  Poe  had  written  more  stories  about  Dupln — 

his  Sherlock  Holmee — and  not  so  many  about  corpses  and 

I  Moplo  buried  alive,  he  would  be  a  more  agreoablo  author. 

i«  a  fact  that  the  groat  majority  of  Sherlock's  admirers 

bly  never  heard  of  Poe ;  do  not  know  that  detective 

from   Dupin,   and    stories   of    ciphers    and 

Golden  Bug,*  or  beetle,  as  the  iasc<:t 

s 
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is  usually  styled  in  English.  Of  Sir  Arthur's  debt  to  Foe 
there  is  no  more  to  say  than  he  has  said.  Perhaps  he 
has  not  himself  observed  that  his  tale  of  '  The  Man  witli 
the  Twisted  Lip '  is  a  variant  of  the  adventure  of  Mr 
Alt-amont  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  James  Fitzjames  de  la 
Pluche.  The  *misti"j''  of  that  hero's  *buth,'  by  the  way, 
seems  to  be  revealed  in  his  Christian  names,  which,  like 
the  motto  of  Glan  Alpine,  murmur,  *My  race  is  royal' 
Beadei's  who  remember  the  c^se  of  Mr  Altamont  are  not 
puzzled  by  the  disappearance  of  Mr  Neville  St  Clair. 

Possibly  the  homicidal  ape  in  *The  Murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue  *  suggested  the  homicidal  Andaman  islander 
in  'The  Sign  of  Four/  This  purely  fictitious  little  monster 
enables  us  to  detect  the  groat  detective  and  expose  the 
superficial  character  of  his  knowledge  and  methods.  The 
Andamanese  are  cruelly  libelled,  and  have  neither  the 
malignant  qualities,  nor  the  heads  like  mops,  nor  the 
weapons,  nor  the  customs,  with  which  they  are  creditc*! 
by  Sherlock.  He  has  detected  the  wi^oug  savage,  and 
injured  the  character  of  an  amiable  people.  The  bo:  jig- 
ngijji  is  really  a  religious,  kindly  creature,  has  a  Deluge 
and  a  Creation  myth,  and  shaves  his  head,  not  poasesfflng 
scissors,  Sherlock  confessedly  took  his  knowledge  of  U» 
ho  I  jig-vgijji  from  *  a  gazetteer,*  which  is  full  of  nonsense. 

*  The  average  height  is  below  four  feet ' !  The  average 
height  is  four  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half.  The  gazetteer 
says  that  *  massacres  are  invariably  concluded  by  ft 
cannibal  feast.'  Mr  E.  IT.  Man,  who  knows  the  people 
thoroughly,  says  *no  lengthened  investigation  was  needed 
to  disprove  this  long-credited  fiction,  for  not  a  tmee 
could  be  discovered  of  the  existence  of  such  a  practice! 
their  midst,  even  in  far-ofl:  times.* 

In  short,  if  Mr  Sherlock  Holmes,  instead  of  turning  up' 
a  common  work  of  reference,  had  merely  glanced  at  the 
photograijhs  of  Andamanese,  trim,  elegant,  closely -shaven 
men,  and  at  a  few  pages  in  Mr  Man's  account  of  them  itt 

*  Tlie  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  '  for  1881, 
ho  would  have  sought  elsewhere  for  his  little  savagf 
villain  with  the  blow-pipe.  A  Fuegian  who  had  lived  i 
good  deal  on  the  Amazon  might  have  served  his  turn. 

A  man  like  Sherlock,  who  wrote  a  monograph 
over  a  hundred  varieties  of  tobacco-ash,  ou^hr  i>o» 
have  been  gulled  by  a  gazetteer.     Sherlock's 
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Bghts  with  a  blow-pipe  and  poisoned  arrows.  Neither 
poisoned  arrows  nor  blow-pipea  are  used  by  the  islanders, 
according  to  Mr  Man.  These  melancholy  fat-ts  demon- 
strate that  Mr  Hohnes  was  not  the  paragon  of  Dr 
Watson's  fond  imagination,  but  a  very  superficial  fellow. 
who  knew  no  more  of  the  Mincopics  (a  mere  nickname 
derived  froux  their  words  for  *  come  here ')  than  did  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer. 

Sherlock  is  also  as  ignorant  as  Dickens  was  of  a  very 
simple  nxatter,  the  ordinary  Britrish  system  of  titles.  He 
has  a  client,  and  he  looks  for  that  client  in  another  *  book 
of  reference,'  not  the  light-hearted  gazetteer  which  he 
consults  with  the  pious  confidence  that  Mi's  Gallup  bestows 
on  the  *  Encyclopfedia  Britannica/  He  discovers  that  the 
cUent's  name  is  *Lord  Robert  Walsingham  do  Vere  St 
Simon,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Balmoral ' — not  a 
plausible  title  at  best.  Yet,  knowing  this,  and  finding, 
in  the  'Morning  Post,'  the  client*s  real  name,  both  Sherlock 
and  the  egregious  Watson  speak  of  Lord  Robert  St  Simon 
throughout  as  'Lord  St  Simon  '  I  The  unhappy  *  noble- 
man,* with  equal  lignorance  of  his  place  in  life,  signs 
himself,  '  Yours  faithfully,  St  Simon.' 

Of  course  wo  expect  that  so  clumsy  a  pretender  to  be 

the  second  son  of  a  duke  will  be  instantly  exposed  by  the 

aatute  Sherlock     Not  so ;  Sherlock  '  thinks  it  all  wery 

capital.'     Now  would  Sherlock  have  called  the  late  Lord 

[Randolph  Churcliill  '  Lord  Churchill,'  or  would  he  have 

Been  surprised -to  hear  that  Lord  liaudolph  did  not  sign 

Kimself  'Churchill'?     Anthropology  we   do   not  expect 

from  Sherlock^  but  he  really  ought  to  have  known  matters 

of  everyday  usage.    The  very  '  page  boy '  announces  *Lord 

bort  St  Simon';  but  Sherlock  salutes  the  visitor  as  Lord 

Simon/  and  the  pretended  nobleman   calls   his  wife 

[y  St  Simon.'    But  doinot  let  us  be  severe  on  the  great 

itective  for  knowing  no  more  of  anthropology  than  of 

other  things !    Bather  let  us  wish  him  '  good  hunting,* 

and  prepare  to  accompany  Dr  Watson  and  him,  when 

c   they  load    their    revolvers,   and  go   forth  to  the 

ihieving  of  great  adventures. 
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The  Emperor  Nicholas  11  has  already  reigned  for  nearl) 
ten  years,  and  ruled  for  fully  eiglit ;  yet  the  concrete 
man,  his  individual  cliaracter,  and  the  order  of  motives  to 
which  it  i8  sensible,  are  nearly  all  as  legfendary  as  those 
of  Numa  Poiupilius.  Clouds  of  journalistic  myths,  mainly 
of  German  origin,  enwTap  Iuh  figure,  hiding  it  from  the 
vulgar  gaze  as  thorouglily  jls  though  he  were  the  Dalai 
Lama ;  and  the  fanciful  portrait  which  we  are  asked  to 
accept  is  as  abstract  and  as  colourless  as  that  of  our 
legendary  Russian  princes.  Beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  his  person  is  transfigured,  his  most  trivial  deeds 
are  glorified,  and  his  least  disinterested  motives  are  twisted 
and  pulled  into  line  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
ethics.  The  result  is  a  caricature  closely  bordering  on  i 
the  grotesque.  Nikolai  Alexandrovitch  is  depicted  as  aM 
prince  of  peace,  a  Slav  Messiah  sent  for  the  saU'ation, 
not  of  his  own  people  only,  but  of  all  the  world-  The 
most  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay  was  lavished  in 
the  making  of  this  unique  ruler,  who  stands  upon  a  much 
higher  level  than  that  of  the  common  run  of  mort/ils  or 
of  kings,  in  virtue,  not  only  of  the  dread  responsibilities 
laid  upon  him  by  the  Most  High,  but  also  by  reason  of 
his  own  passionate  love  of  humanity  and  his  selfless 
devotion  to  the  true  and  the  good.  In  short,  he  is  an 
*  Ubermensch  '  whose  innate  goodness  of  heart  exceeds 
even  his  iiresponsible  power. 

But  no  newspaper  hero  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  counti 
for  long  ;  and  Nicholas  II  did  not  play  the  part  in  Russi 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  His  father's  reign  hi 
ended  in  utter  moral  exhaustion,  in  the  blasting  of 
hopes,  the  killing  of  enthusiasm,  the  blackness  of  despair. 
Better  things  were  confidently  expected  of  the  son,  because 
worse  were  rashly  held  to  be  impossible.  But  the  credu- 
lous masses  were  again  mistaken,  and  soon  became  con^ 
scious  of  their  error.     All  Europe  will  know  it  soon. 

Nicholas  II  began  his  reign  in  1894  as  a  highly  sensi* 
tive,  retiring  young  man.who  shrank  instinctively  from 
the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  throne.  In  spito 
of  his  camp   experience  he   was  still  his  mother's  child. 


dvity  hia  predominant  trait,  and  diffidence  one  of  its 
'temporary  symptoms.     But  tliat   phase  of  his  existence 
waa  short',  and  the  change  from   the  chrysalis   to  the 
butterfly  very  rapid. 

Men  still  call  vividly  to  mind  the  Emperor's  first 
meeting  ^th  one  of  the  historic  institutions  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  a  raw  November  day  in  1894.  The 
members  of  the  State  Council,  many  of  them  veteran 
officials,  who  had  served  the  Tsar's  great-grandfather, 
were  convened  to  do  homage  to  the  new  monarch,  and 
long  before  the  time  Bxed  were  gathered  together  at 
the  appointed  place,  their  bodies  covered  with  gorgeous 
eoetmues  and  their  faces  hidden  with  courtly  masks 
expressive  of  awe  and  admiration.  But  he  came  and 
went  like  a  whiff  of  wind  in  a  sandy  waste,  leaving  them 
rubbing  their  eyes.  They  had  expected  imperial  majesty, 
but  were  confronted  with  childish  constraint,  a  shambling 
^ait,  a  furtive  glance,  and  spasmodic  movements.  Au 
ondersized,  pithless  lad  sidled  into  the  apartment  in  which 
kese  hoary  dignitaries  were  respectfully  awaiting  him. 
Tith  downcast  eyes,  and  in  a  shriU  falsetto  voice,  he 
stily  spoke  a  single  sentence :  '  Gentlemen,  in  the  name 
<rf  my  late  father.  I  thank  you  for  your  services,'  hesitated 
for  a  second,  and  then,  turning  on  his  heels,  ho  was  gone. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  some  in  amazement,  others  in 
pain,  many  uttering  a  mental  prayer  for  the  weal  of  the 
nation ;  and  after  an  awkward  pause  they  dispersed  to 
their  homes. 

The  nation's  next  meeting  with  his  Majesty  took  place 
a  few  days  later,  upon  an  occasion  as  solemn  as  the  lirst; 
bat  in  the  intei*\'al  ho  had  been  hypnotised  by  M.  Pobedo- 
nostseff.  the  lay-bishop  of  autocracy,  who  has  the  secret 
of  spiritually  anointing  and  intellectually  equipping  the 
chosen  of  the  Lord.  The  key-note  of  the  Emperor's  second 
appearance  was  dignity — inaccessible,  almost  superhuman 
dignity.  All  Russia  had  then  gathered  together  in  the 
parsons  of  the  representatives  of  the  Zemstvos  or  local 
boards — we  may  call  them  embryonic  county  councils — 
to  do  homage  to  his  Majesty  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  Loyal  addresses  without  number,  drawn  up  in 
ihD  flowery  language  of  oriental  servility,  had  been 
presented  from  all  those  in.stitutions.  One  of  these  docu- 
ntrats — and  only  one — had  seemed  to  M.  Pobedonostseff 
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to  smack  of  Liberalism.  No  less  loyal  in  form  or  spirit 
than  those  of  the  other  boards,  the  address  drawn  up 
by  the  council  of  Tver  vaguely  expressed  the  modest 
hope  that  his  Majesty's  confidence  might  not  be  whoUj' 
restricted  to  the  bureaucracy,  bxxt  would  likewise  be 
shared  by  the  Kassiaii  people  and  by  the  Zemntvos,  who«e 
devotion  to  the  throne  was  proverbial.  This  was  a 
reasonable  wish ;  it  could  not  seriously  be  dubbed  a 
crime ;  and»  even  if  it  bespoke  a  certain  spirit  of  mild 
independence,  it  was  after  all  the  act  of  a  single  ZemstTO, 
whereas  the  men  who  had  conic  to  do  homage  to  the 
Emperor  were  the  spokesmen,  not  of  one  Zemstvo,  but 
of  all  Russia.  Yet  the  autocrat  strode  majestically  into 
the  brilliantly  lighted  hall,  and  with  knitted  brows  and 
tightly  drawn  lips  turned  wrathfully  upon  the  chosen 
men  of  the  nation  and,  stamping  his  littJe  foot,  ordered 
them  to  put  away  such  chimerical  notions,  which  he  would 
never  entertain.  Such  was  the  Tsar's  first  imperious  asse^ 
tion  of  his  divine  vieeroyalty;  and  even  fitaunch  partisai» 
of  the  autocracy  blamed  it  as  harsh  and  ill-advised. 

Between  those  two  public  appearances  of  Nicholas  11 
lay  that  short  period  of  suggestion  during  which  the 
impressionable  youth  had  been  made  not  so  much  to 
believe  as  to  feel  that  he  was  God's  lieutenant,  the  earthly 
counterpart  of  his  divine  Master.  From  that  time  forward 
his  Majesty  has  been  filled  with  a  spirit  of  self-exaltation 
which  has  gone  on  gaining  strength,  in  accordance  with 
the  psychological  law  that  pride  usurps  as  much  space  as 
servility  is  ready  to  yield,  Nikolai  Alexandre vitch  soon 
began  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  centre  of  the  worid, 
the  peacemaker  of  mankind,  the  torch-bearer  of  ci\-ilisa- 
tion  among  the  'yellow*  and  other  'barbarous'  races,  and 
the  dispenser  of  almost  every  blessing  to  his  own  happy 
people.  Taking  seriously  this  his  imaginary  missioDi 
he  has  meddled  continuoiisly  and  directly  in  ©very 
affair  of  State,  domestic  aud  foreign,  thwarting  the 
course  of  justice,  undermining  legality,  impoverishing  hi') 
subjects,  boasting  his  fervent  love  of  peace,  and  vet 
plunging  his  tax-burdened  people  into  tho  bor 
sanguinary  and  needless  war. 

Before  setting  forth  a  few  of  the  ma 
pereonally  to  most  of  those  who  live  in  th 
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oe— facts  which  justify  the  foregoing  estimate  of  his 
jeety's  mental  state  and  character— it  should  be  clearly 
understood    that  wo  are   supporters   of    monarchy  and 
opposed   to  nihilism,  to  socialism,  and  to  every  kind  of 
revolutionary  agitation.    We  do  not  wish  even  for  a  paper 
a-stit»ition,  which,  conditions  being  what  thoy  now  ore, 

ould  but  serve  as  a  trap  for  hberal-minded  men,  gather- 
tog  them  together  for  imprisonment  or  exile.  Our  sole 
desire,  as  it  is  that  of  most  broad-minded  men  in  Russia 
is  to  see  the  spirit  of  administration  made  to  harmonise 

ith   the  needs  of  the  time  and  of  the  people,  and  the 
itution  known  as  the  Council  of  Ministers — created  by 

ukase  of  Alexander  II  which  has  remained  a  dead  letter 
— summoned  and  set  to  work  ;  for,  the  people  having 
outgrown  the  ancient  form  of  government,  the  fact  sliould 
be  openly  admitted,  and  the  practical  conclusions  drawn. 
The  only  govei-ument  suited  to  Kussia  is  a  strong 
monarchy;  but  between  this  and  a  wild  oriental  despotism 
there  is  a  difference.  Nicholas  II,  although  not  guided 
by  his  ofHciul  advisers,  has  never  been  a  free  and  in- 
dependent ruler.  During  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he 
was  kept  in  leading-strings  by  his  mother,  who,  us  soon 
■8  he  ascended  the  throne,  impressed  upon  him  the  neces- 

y  of  imitating  in  all  things  his  '  never-to-be-forgotten 
her/  That  phrase  was  engraven  upon  the  tablets  of 
'Itts  memory,  and  is  ever  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue  and  the 
point  of  his  pen.  Fur  lung  it  was  the  *  open  sesame '  to 
bis  heart  and  mind,  because  ho  strives  conscientiously  to 
be  a  perfected  copy  of  Alexander  III,  and  believes  that 
be  has  already  attained  the  end.  In  reality  the  two  men 
are  as  far  asunder  as  the  positive  and  negative  poles. 
The  father,  sincere,  gloomy  and  narrow-minded,  at  least 
instinctively  felt  his  limitations,  and  steadily  kept  within 
them.  He  strove  with  indomitable  perseverance  and 
occasional  success  to  secure  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
his  acquaintances  the  best  men,  and,  having  once  chosen 
an  ad^-iricr,  always  asked  his  counsel,  and  usually  followed 
it  Again,  breach  of  faith  was  an  abomination  to  him, 
nod  his  word  wad  regarded  as  better  than  any  bond,  in 
>pite  of  bis  mistaken  attitude  towards  the  Finns,  and  his 
broken  promise  in  regard  to  Batoum.  But  in  all  these 
characteristics  the  sou  is  the  very  opposite  to  his  father, 
"nsteady,   half-hearted,   self-complacent,  and   fickle,   he 
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changes  his  fuvouritos  with  his  fitful  moods,  allowing  u 
band  of  casual,  obscure,  and  dangerous  men  to  usurp  tW 
functions  of  his  responsible  ministers,  whose  recommcndft- 
tions  are  ignored,  whose  warning  are  dist'egarded^  and 
whose  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  State  are  not  only 
baffled,  but  resented  as  sj-mptoms  of  disobedience. 

The  sway  wielded  by  his  mother  over  Xicholaa  II  soon 
came  to  an  end,  owing  chiefly  to  differences  between 
herself  and  her  daughter-in-law  on  the  subject  of  the 
Emperor's  children.  In  the  course  of  that  rivalry  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  young  w^fe  checked  the 
influence  of  the  mother  over  the  son.  One  of  the  coDse- 
qnences  of  this  domestic  struggle  for  the  mast^rj'  was 
that  the  Emperor  freed  himself  partially,  and  for  a  time, 
from  unofficial  control ;  and  his  first  spontaneous  act,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  was  to  appoint  M.  Goremykin, 
a  man  devoid  of  qualifications,  to  the  post  of  Minister  of 
the  Intt^rior  (1890).  This  official  remained  in  power  for 
three  years,  and  was  then  translated  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Committee  of  Ministers — a  sort  of  respectable  refuge 
for  ex-statesmen.  His  successor,  M.  Sipj'aghin,  chosen 
by  the  influence  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  pointed 
out  that  he  had  been  favourably  noticed  by  *  your  never- 
to-be-forgotten  father,'  deserves  a  few  words  of  mention. 
For,  next  to  a  man's  acts  examined  in  the  light  of  his 
avowed  motives,  there  can  be  no  safer  guide  to  his  moral 
character  and  mental  vigour  than  his  choice  of  associates 
and  fellow- workers ;  and  some  monarchs*  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  their  subjects  arc  founded,  like  those  of  old 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  entirely  upon  the  wise  selections  which 
they  mjide,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to 
their  ministers  through  thick  and  thin.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  Nicholas  II  will  bo  ranked  amongst  the  most 
unfortunate  rulore  of  the  Russian  people. 

His  second  choice,  M.  Sipyaghiu,  was  nicknamed  'tho 
lioyarin,'   from    his    extreme    love   of    ancient    Russian 
customs  and  traditions,  and  the  childish  ways  in  which 
he  manifested  them.     Intellectually  Boeotian,  but  socially 
agreeable,  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  houi^es  of 
nobility,  where  tea-table  gossip  is  at  a  high    prf 
His  political  force  lay  in  the  thoroughness  M'ith  w' 
threw  himself  into   the   part  of  courtier,  and 
irith  which  ho  acted  it.      Ever  blithe,  his  face 
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smiles,  his  words  sweetened  with  the  honey  of  adula- 

on,  he  infected  his  master  and  many  of  his  own  equals 

with  the  optimism  of  Candide.     All  was  for  the  best  in 

that  best  of  states,  Russia,  thanks  to  the  greatest  and 

beat  of  mouarehs,  Nicholas  II.     That  was   the  faith   of 

lipya^hin,   who  loved  his  eovereij^n  sincerely,  and  mie- 

•k  that  love  for  patriotic  duty.  In  return  the  Emperor 
wanned  to  him,  making  him  not  his  friend  only,  but  his 
comrade,  and  singling  him  out  for  special  marks  of 
Cavour.  For  instance,  altliough  his  Majesty,  as  a  rule. 
never  dines  or  sups  at  the  house  of  a  minister,  he  made 
on  exception  for  M.  Sipyaghin. 

M.  Sipyagliin's  ascendency  over  Nichohis  II  reached  a 
point  at  which  the  jealousy  of  M.  Pobedonostseff  was 
aroused  :  it  touched  even  religion.  For  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  encroaching  in  his  light,  off-hand  manner 
apon  the  domain  of  the  Chief  Procui'ator  of  the  Most 
Holy  Synod,  induced  the  Tsar  to  visit  Moscow  and  spend 
Passion  week  there ;  and  the  trip  was  successful  beyond 
expectation.  On  this  pilgrimage  M.  Sipyaghin  treated 
the  Emperor  as  Fotyemkin  dealt  with  Catherine  II;  he 
enveloped  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  popular  affection, 
surrounded  him  with  signal  proofs  of  his  subjects*  pros- 
perity, intoxicated  him  with  the  wine  of  self-satisfaction. 
But  while  his  Majesty  was  thanking  heaven  that  his 
people  were  happier  than  foreigners,  millions  of  his  best 
subjects  were  being  despoiled  of  their  hard-earned  money, 
and  many  were  being  imprisoned  or  banished,  some  for 
obeying  the  commands  of  God,  others  for  infringing  the 
onjost  laws  of  the  Government-  M.  Sipyaghin,  who  was 
not  a  cruel  man  at  heart,  was  hated  as  the  champion  and 
inspirer  of  this  misrule.  Friends  warned  him  to  be  on  his 
guard  ;  but,  replying  that  he  would  continue  to  do  his 
duty,  he  went  light-heartedly  on  his  way. 

On  Monday,  April  14,  1901,  he  invited  his  Majesty  to 
dinner  for  the  following  Thursday ;  and  the  Emperor 
^Tftciously   consented.     In   the   domestic  circle   and    the 

.te  department  preparations  were  at  once  made  for  the 
ttptmL  Officials  of  the  ministry  were  dispatched  in 
March  of  a  special  kind  of  big  strawberries,  larger  than 
those  which  were  to  be  found  at  YeliseyefTs  in  the 
Xevsky  Prospekt.  Fiery  gipsies  were  engaged  to  sing 
before  royalty :  telegrams  were  dispatched  to  Paris  for 
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prize  chickens ;  pipinji^  hot  pancakcB  were  ordered  d  Ut 
Russe  to  be  eaten  with  cold  caviare  ;  despatches  were 
sent  to  the  caterer  Proepcre,  of  Kharkoff,  for  dainties  for 
the  imperial  palate;  and  many  officials  of  the  xninistrj 
scoured  the  capital  for  piquant  delicacies.  But  on  the 
Thuraday  fixed  for  the  imperial  repast,  Sipyaghin*s  body 
was  carried  to  its  last  resting-place.  The  nainister  had 
been  assassinated  by  a  youth  named  Bahnashoff,  not 
twenty-one  years  old,  as  a  warning  and  a  protest. 

His  Majesty  now  had  another  opportunity  for  showing 
his  judgment  and  gratifying  his  predilections.  Amenable 
chiefly  to  tangible  and  visible  influences,  his  choice  fell 
upon  M.  de  Plehve,  who  speedily  developed  into  the 
formidable  Dicta-tor  of  All  the  Russias.  This  official  is 
tolerably  instructed,  possesses  an  intricate  acquaintance 
with  the  seamy  side  of  RViman  nature,  knows  how  to 
touch  deftly  the  right  cords  of  sentiment,  prejudice,  or 
passion,  and  can  keep  his  head  in  the  most  alarming 
crisis.  When  state  dignit^iries  and  officials  lost  thdir 
nerve  on  the  tragic  death  of  Alexander  II,  M.  de  Plehve, 
then  public  prosecutor,  was  cool,  self-possessed,  resource- 
ful. These  qualiUcutions  were  duly  noted,  and  his 
proxnotion  was  rapid;  he  became  successively  Director  of 
the  Police  Department,  and  Secretary  of  the  Coimcil  of 
the  Empire,  w^here  he  helped  to  ruin  the  Finnish  nation 
before  the  destinies  of  150,000,000  Russians  were  Anally 
placed  in  bis  hands. 

M.  do  Plehve  cannot  be  claasi£ed  by  nationality,  gene- 
alogy, church,  or  party.    Of  obscure  parentage,  of  German 
blood  with  a  Jewish  strain,  of  uncertain  religious  denom- 
ination,* his  ethical  worth  was  gauged  aright  years  ago 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  recently: 
again  in  the  Council  of  Ministers.     Aware  of  their  hostilo 
judgment,  his  first  acts  were  calculated  to  modify  it.     Hoi 
set  out  for  the  sacred  shrine  near  Moscow,  the  Troitsko- 
Serghieffsky  Monastery,  where  ho  devoutly  received  Holyi 
Communion  at  the  hands  of  an  orthodox  priest.     While 
he  was  thus  displaying  his  piety  in  view  of  his  subor- 
dinates, the  peasants  in  Kharkoff  and  Poltava  were  beiugi 


*  M.  do  Flebve's  father  died  recently ;  and  the  powerful  mlulater 
peraoDAlIy  on  the  Lutheran  pastor  aalclug  him  to  perform  the  funM^ 
fepccdUy  and  unostentatiously.     He  was  loth  to  let  ft  be  kootf' 
pijlar  of  orthodoxy,  vr&a  the  &od  of  u  HroiO-3lant. 


leliy  flogged  by  bis  orders  foi*  showing  signH  of  disaf- 

Visiting  thosie  provinces  in  person,  M.  de  Plehve 

promptly  rewarded  the  governor  of  Kharkoff  for  flogging 

Q  malcontents  at  once,  and  punished  the  governor  of 

iltava  for  flogging  them  only  as  an  afterthought, 

Tliat  revolt  of  the  peasants,  which  waa  repeated   in 

toff  and  elsewhere*  marks  an  era  in  Russian  history, 

T  it  resulted  in  M.  de  Witte's  coraniission  of  inquiry 

to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Russia, 

,d  in  that  minister's  fall.     The  marshals  of  the  nobility 

were  empowered  to  summon  members  of  the  Zemstvo, 

landed  proprietoi*s,  and  anybody  else  who  could  enlighten 

thisn  in  their  investigations.    Peasants  too  were  asked  to 

giTe  their  views ;  and  all  were  encouraged  to  speak  out 

freely.  And  this  was  the  question  asked :  If  the  peasantry 

are  materially  hupoverished  and  physically  degenerating, 

if  their  live-stock  is  dwindling  to  nothing,  and  if  the  food 

they  eat  is  less  in  quantity  and  worse  in  quality  than 

ever  before,  is  Nature  to  blame  or  man  ?    And  if  man, 

what  man  ?    The  results  of  the  enquiry  were  convincing ; 

for,  without  previous  consultation,  those  spuki^smen    of 

Tarious  social  classes  throughout  Russia,  whose  interests 

conflict  in  many  ways,  were  practically  at  one  in  their 

opinion.     Partial    to   euphemisms,   they   condemned   the 

flystem  of  administration.     Dotting  their  i's  and  crossing 

their  t's,  M,  do  Plehve  called  that  system  by  the  name 

of  autocracy ;  and  no  Russian  can  honestly  say  that  he 

was  wrong. 

The  reform  inaugurated  by  Alexander  II,  when  he 
struck  off  the  fetters  of  serfdom,  ought,  8o  these  commia- 
sioners   held,   to  be   further    developed.      The  peasants 
should  bo  freed  from  the  shackles  of  special  penal  legisla- 
tion.    They  should  be  taught  to  read,  to  keep  themselves 
dean   in    body   and   in    soul,   to   cope  with  the  horrible 
diseases  which  in  their  ignorance  they  now  communicate 
to  each  other,  to  shake  off  the  net-work  of  superstition 
which  is  c«ting  away  their  spirituiU  nature  as  the  poison 
of  infection  is  undermining   their  physique,  and   to   fit 
^m  themselves  for  trade  and  industry.   That  was  the  opinion 
^^of  all   Russia's  representatives — noblemen,  lauded   pro- 
^BprietorH,  doctors,  lawyers,  tradesmen  and  peasants.     Yet 
^■the  men  who  uttered  it  were  punished  for  their  audacity. 
M.  de  Witte  had  exhorted  them   to  speak  their  minds; 
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the  Tsar  punished  them  for  obeying  his  minister ;  and 
M.  de  Plehve  encouraged  the  Tsar. 

That  Land  CominiHsion  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
caroor  of  M,  de  Witte,  whose  services  the  Emperor  had 
inherited  from  his  *  never-to-be-forgotten  father.'  The 
ease  with  which  the  minister  fell  into  disfavour,  and  the 
irrelevant  grounds  on  which  he  was  dismissed*  arc 
characteristic  of  the  Tsar's  arbitrary  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting.  M.  de  Witte  is  a  statesman  of  high  powers— 
and  great  limitations — a  financier  whose  earlier  policy 
did,  I  believe,  much  hnrm,  as  his  mature  acts  did  much 
good,  to  the  nation.  As  minister,  he  came  eventually  to 
understand  the  needs  of  his  time  and  country,  and  sought 
with  alternating  success  and  failure  to  satisfy  them ;  his 
work  was  a  mixture  of  promise,  achievement  and  failure. 
If  the  one-eyed  man  is  necessarily  the  leader  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  blind,  M.  do  AVitte  desen*ed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  contemporary  Russia.  But 
the  members  of  the  camai-illa  refused  to  have  him,  and, 
with  the  monarch's  support,  they  proved  more  powerful 
than  he.  For  they  already  had  brought  things  to  auch  a 
pass  that  none  can  now  servo  Russia  as  ministers  but 
such  jis  are  skilful  in  flattering  the  Tear ;  and  M.  do 
Witte  was  not  one  of  these.  He  not  only  spoke  freely  to 
Nicholas  II,  but  refused  to  change  his  opinion  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Emperor's  desires.  Ho  also  declined  to 
dupe  the  foreign  Powers.  *  Your  Majesty  pledged  your 
word  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  and  the  world  believed  you. 
Russia  will  now  lose  all  credit,  and  perhaps  not  even  gain 
Manchuria,  if  it  please  your  Majesty  to  break  that 
pledge.  War  also  will  follow,  and  wo  sorely  need  peaoe. 
Besides,  Manchuria  is  useless  to  us.  Therefore  I  cannot 
be  a  party  to  this  policy.'  Thus  plainly  spoke  the  Finance 
Minister,  heedless  of  courtly  phraseology.  *  Witte  is  ft 
haughty  dictator,  who  gives  himself  the  air  of  an 
Emperor.'  So  spoke  the  courtiers  among  themselves 
and  to  his  Majesty  through  the  Grand  Dukes.  And  the 
autocrat,  wrathful  that  a  subject  should  oppose  his 
wishes  and  refuse  to  co-operate  with  him  in  professing 
to  work  for  peace  while  provoking  war,  dismissed  him. 
To  the  Russian  nation  that  loss  meant  great  bloodshed, 
vast  expense,  wide-spread  misery:  what  else  it  involves 
we  cannot  yet  say. 
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M.  de  Plehve  is  now  the  most  influential  personage 

in  the  Russian  Empire — a  Muscovite  Grand  Vizier,  who 

wields  al>solute  power  over  what  we  may  be  pardoned  for 

calling  the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe ;  and  he  holds  his 

position  at  the  pleasure  of  his  imperial  master.    Whether 

he  i-emains  in  office  or  is  dismissed  to-morrow  depends, 

not  on  the  good  or  the  evil   that   may  result  from  his 

arbitrary    administration,    but    on    the    success    which 

attends  his  endeavours  to  keep  the  Tsar  in  countenance 

and  to  persuade  the  wayward  monarch  that  autocracy  is 

»afe  in  his  hands.  The  massacres  of  Jews,  the  banishment 

of  Finns,  the  spoliation  of   Armenians,  the  persecution 

of  Poles,  the   exile  of   Russian   nobles,  the  flogging  of 

peasants,    the    imprinoument  and    butchery   of    Russian 

working  men,  tlie  esUiblisliment  of  a  wide-spread  system 

of  espionage,  and  the  abolition  of  law,  are  all  measures 

which    the    minister    suggests    and    the    Tsar    heartily 

sanctions.     M.  de  Pleiive,  like  his  colleagues,  would  not 

be  minister  if   his   regime   were   really   helpful   to   the 

country.     That  is  the  unpalatable  truth  which  must  be 

told  about  the  government  of  Nicholas  II. 

Another  of  the  Tsar's  well-belovod  advisors  is  M. 
Jfaravieff,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  has  cheerfully 
and  steadily  subordinated  all  justice  to  the  personal 
Tftgaries  of  his  sovereign.  He  is  one  of  tho§e  plastic 
public  men,  of  the  type  of  Bertrand  Bar^re,  whom  one 
finds  in  all  countries  in  a  state  of  social  and  political 
chaos.  To-day  there  is  no  linrit  to  his  subsei'viency  to  the 
Emperor ;  to-morrow  no  man  would  be  surprised  to  see 
him  vote  with  Russian  Jacobins  for  the  suppression 
of  the  autocracy.  Through  him  the  law  courts  receive 
timely  hints  about  the  wishes  of  the  Crown  in  those  cases 
which  interest  the  rulers  of  Russia. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  iniugino  that  the  Emperor 
k  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers ;  it  is  they  who 
ire  his  instruments,  merely  suggesting  measures  palatable 
to  the  monarch  and  formulating  his  will.  They  mako 
hhn  feel  that  what  ho  thinks  is  correct,  what  he  saya  is 
true,  what  he  does  is  right.  This  llobbesian  view  of  his 
position  has  been  carefully  en^'oftcd  upon  his  mind 
by  the   two   theorists   of    auto  Pobedonostseff 

and  Prince  Moshtshersky.     Tl  >r  of  the  Holy 

Syniod,  a  cold-blooded   funa*  lQjem8ud&  lyv^ 
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Is  the  champion  of  oriental  despotism  in  its  Enal  stagp, 
equipped  with  railways,  tele^^raphfi,  telephonee,  and  rifl«i, 
and  hallowed  with  canonisations,  incense,  and  holy  oil ; 
the  feats  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  achieved  with  the  blessiiigs 
of  St  Seraphim.  Of  Prince  Meshtshersky,  the  editor  of 
the  'Grashdnnin'  and  the  private  counsellor  of  the  Tsar, 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  convey  an  adequate  picture  with- 
out introducing  scenes  which  would  offend  the  taste  of 
the  non-Russian  public.  His  political  ideas  are  those  of 
the  Dahomey  of  fifty  years  ago  or  the  Bokhara  of  to-day, 
modified  in  two  inii>ortant  points.  According  to  him, 
every  governor  of  a  province,  every  peasant-prefect,  should 
share  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  autocrat,  and  when 
dealing  with  the  peasantry  need  obscr\-e  no  law, 

'  Questions  of  the  Zemstvo  have  no  more  to  do  with  law 
courts,'  he  writes,  'than  questions  of  family  life.  If  a  father 
may  chastise  his  son  severely  without  invoking  the  help  of 
the  courts,  the  authorities — local,  provincial,  and  central— 
should  be  invested  with  a  similar  power  to  impiison,  flog,  aad 
otherwise  overawe  or  punish  the  peojjlo."  • 

The  Tsar,  then,  is  what  inherited  tendencies  aikd 
the  doctrines  of  Pobedonostseff  and  Mesht«hersky  have 
made  him.  Between  humanity  and  divinity  he  is  a 
tei'tiuni  quid*  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  two  theorists 
of  autocracy;  such  the  conviction  of  their  pupil.  He  is 
the  one  essence  in  the  Empire;  they  are  his  orgaiu. 
Hence  they  strive  to  please  him,  to  carry  out  his  behestfi, 
to  anticipate  his  wishes,  to  suggest  plans  in  harmony 
with  his  fixed  ideas  or  passing  moods.  Necessarily  aUo 
they  colour  and  distort  facts,  events,  and  consequences; 
for,  while  he  can  appreciate  effects,  his  faculty  of 
discerning  their  relations  t-o  causes  is  almost  atrophied. 
He  is  ever  struggling  with  phantoms,  fighting  Ts-ith  wind- 
mills, conversing  with  saints,  or  consulting  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  But  of  the  means  at  hand  for  hel])ing  hi^ 
people  or  letting  them  help  themselves  he  never  avail? 
liimself,  Boolcs  he  has  long  ago  ceased  to  read,  oiid 
sound^^advice  he  is  incapable  of  listening  to.  His  nmu£ter» 
he  receives  with  great  formality  and  dismisses  witli 
haughty  condescension.     They  are  often  kept  in  the  dark 

*  This  doctrine,  trequently  laid  down  In  the  *  Grashdanin,*  «ms  dntflr 
exprvmcd  in  tbat  paper  on  March  1,  1901, 
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at  matters  which  it  behoves  them  to  know^  thoroughly 

ind  early.    Thus,  shortly  after  the  present  war  had  begun, 

namber  of  dignitaries   and   officials    gathered  round 

ral  Kuropatkin  one  day  and  asked  him  how  things 

going  on.     With  a  malicious  twinkle  in  hi«  eye  the 

ar   Minister  replied :   *  Like  yourselves,  I   know  only 

hat  is  published.      The  war  is  AlexeyelTs  business,  not 

ine/      When    three   ministers    implored    the    Taar   to 

vacnato   Manchuria   and    safeguard    the   peace   of    the 

orld,  he  answered  :  *  I  shall  keep  the  peace  and  my  own 

•unsel  as  ^vell.*    To  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  who,  on  the 

lay   before  the   rupture  with   Jnpau,  vaguely  hinted  at 

'the  possibility  of  war,  the  Emperor  said :  *  Leave  that  to 

me,    Japan  will  never  fight.    My  reign  will  be  an  era 

of  peace  to  the  end.*    With  such  little  "wisdom  are  the 

affairs  of  great  nations  directed. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  intermediary  between 
the  isolated  sovereign  and  the  disaffected  nation,  no  one 
who  has  free  access  to  the  monarch  for  the  purpose  of 
telliDg  him  the  truth.  Our  history  records  the  deeds  of 
emperors  whose  authority  was  as  absolute  as  is  his ;  but 
they  were  not  inaccessible  to  public  opinion,  indifferent 
to  public  needs,  or  deprived  of  the  counsel  of  strong 
men.  Alexander  I  was  wont  to  spend  whole  nights  in 
talking  freely  and  fi-ankjy  to  individuals  who  told  him 
what  they  knew  and  thought.  Nicholas  I  profited  by 
the  services  of  Benckendorff,  to  \\'hom  Russians  could 
speak  plainly,  and  who  had  the  courage  to  tell  his  master 
what  was  needed.  Alexander  11  was  served  by  Count 
Adlerberg,  who  played  a  similar  part  with  tolerable 
voeoess.  General  Richter  was  the  mentor  of  Alexander 
HI,  and  his  influence  was  powerful  and  beneficent.  But 
icholas  II  stands  alone  on  his  dizxy  pedestal,  a  SimCm 
Stylitos  among  monarchs.  His  adjutant,  Hesse,  who  is 
privileged  to  see  him  at  all  times,  is  an  officer  who  can 
acaroely  write  his  name.  The  Tsar  has  created  a  gulf 
between  the  autocracy  and  the  people,  between  himself 
and  his  fellow  morttils,  which  is  nearly  as  deep  and  as 
broad  as  that  which  separates  the  deity  from  mankind. 

Many  eduwit^ed  Russians  are  wont  to  compare  their 
present  Emperor  with  Feodor  Ivanovitch,  the  weak- 
willed,  feeble-minded  son  of  Ivan  IV.  But  there  were 
points  even  in  that  monarch's  favour  which  we  miss  ia 
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the  life  of  Nicholas  II.  He  was  at  least  conscious  of  fais 
weaknesses.  *  I  am  the  Tsar  of  executioners  ! '  his  artistic 
biographer  makes  him  exclaim,  on  an  historic  occasion. 
And»  after  all,  his  o-wti  weakness  was  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  strength  of  will  of  his  prompter,  the 
great  statesman  Boris  Godunoff.  The  sad  conviction 
is  now  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  Nicholas  11  is  getting 
to  resemble  in  certain  ways  the  unfortunate  Paul  I.  He 
is  eminently  unfit  to  control  personally  the  destinies  of 
a  great  people ;  and  he  is,  unfortunately,  ignorant  of  liis 
unfitness.  That  is  the  danger  which  hangs  over  Russia 
at  home,  and  over  Russia's  peaceful  neighbours  abroad. 
Deep-rooted  faith  in  his  own  ability  prompts  him  U> 
shun  men  whose  statesmanship  might  shield  his  people 
from  the  consequences  of  his  faults,  and  to  choose  officials 
who  will  serve  merely  as  tools  in  his  unsteo-dy  hands. 
Consequently  his  choice  of  favourites  and  of  ministera 
is  deplorable.  Thus  the  idea  that  he  should  have  offered 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  a  man  bo 
entirely  and  deservedly  discredited  as  Prince  Meshtshersky 
embitters  those  of  his  subjects  who  are  aware  of  tiie 
facts  as  much  as  would  the  appointment  in  England  d 
such  a  man  as  Jabcz  Balfour  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury. 

A  great  deal  has  been  -written  about  the  Tsar's  love  of 
peace,  his  clemency,  his  benevolence,  and  his  fairness ;  but 
the  Russian  authors  of  these  eulogies  belong  to  the 
category  of  flatterers,  who,  when  his  Majesty  sleeps,  are 
busy  quoting  profound  passages  from  his  snoring.  His 
reputation  as  a  staunch  friend  of  peace  is  but  the  reflex 
of  the  views  laboriously  impressed  upon  him  by  M.  de 
Witte,  whoso  whole  policy,  good  and  evil,  was  based  upoD 
peace.  But,  owing  to  the  defective  condition  of  that 
faculty  by  which  tlie  mind  traces  effects  to  causes  and 
calculates  results,  all  he  does  contributes  to  bring  about 
the  very  ends  which  he  abhors. 

In  the  conduct  of  state  affairs  the  Tsar  is  reserved  and 
formal.   Like  his  father,  when  presiding  over  a  committ«< 
or  council  he  listens  in  silence  to  the  opinions  of  othe» 
almost  always  withholding  his  own.  He  sometimes  dei 
from  this  rule  when  he  wishes  to  give  a  certain  dire 
the  discussion.     It  was  thus  when  M.  de  Plehv* 


the  bill  to  enlarge  the  arbitrary  powers  of  provincial 
governors,  proposing  that  these  officials  should   be  the 
representatives  not  only  of  the  government  but  also  of 
autocrat,  and  should  therefore  share  his  powers.     The 
peror  then  opened  the  sitting  with  a  few  words  to  the 
that  he  concurred  in  that  view.     In  his  study  he  is 
\\y  busy  signing  replies  to  addrassea  of  loyalty,  or 
tinip  conunenta  on  the  various  reports  presented  by 
rs,  governors,  and  other  officials.    He  is  encouraged 
by  hia  courtiers  to  believe  that  all  these  replies  and  com- 
ments are  priceless ;  for  oven  such  trivial  remarks  as,  •  I 
am  very  glad,'  *  God  grant  it  nxay  bo  so/  are  published  in 
large  type  in  the  newspaper,  glazed  over  in  the  inahu- 
8cript<,  and  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives   like  the 
relics  of  a   saint.     But   the  most  interesting  are   never 
published  ;  and  of  these  tliere  is  a  choice  collection.     Here 
is  one,    A  report  of  the  negotiations  respecting  the  warship 
'  Hanchur  '  was  recently  laid  before  him  by  Count  Lams- 
dorff.     The  tenor  of  it  was  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
had  summoned  the  '  Mauchur '  to  quit  the  neutral  har- 
bour of  Shanghai  at  the  repeated  and  urgent  request  of 
Japanese  consul  there.    On  the  margin  of  that  report 
bis  ilajesty  penned  the  memorable  words : '  The  Japanese 
consul  is  a  scoundrel.* 

The  Emperor  imagines  it  to  bo  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  to  intervene  ijersoually 
in  every  aifair  that  interests  himself  or  has  any  bearing 
on  hin  mission.  The  instances  of  this  uncalled-for  personal 
action  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  his  official  acts;  and  the 
consequences  of  several  are  written  in  blood  and  fire  in 
the  history  of  his  reign.  They  have  undermined  the 
mute  of  legality ;  and  the  end  of  legality  is  always  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  violence.  The  saddest  part  of 
the  story  is  that,  the  niore  unsteady  ho  becomes,  the  more 
rigorously  he  sweeps  away  the  last  weak  barriers  which 
itand  between  the  autocracy  and  folly  or  injustice,  such 
Sfi  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  Committee  of  Ministers, 
tad  the  Senate.  A  few  examples  will  enable  the  reader 
•to  judge  for  himself.     The  late  Kinister  of  Public  Instruc- 

kiioQ,  Sanger,  who  was  not  an  enemy  to  instruction  like 
H>  many  of  his  predecessors*  brought  in  a  bill  changing 
&  preparatory  gi'ammar  school  in  Lutzk,  supported  by 
TolunUiry  subscriptions,  into  a  complete  one.  It  was  a 
Vol  200.— Ad.  399.  o 
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useful  measure;  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  having 
taken  cognisance  of  it)  passed  it  unanimously.  On  the 
report,  as  presented  to  the  Tsar,  his  Majesty  wrote:  'Na 
I  disagree  entirely  with  the  Council  of  the  Empire.  I  hold 
that  wo  must  encourage  technical  and  not  classical  educa- 
tion.* The  bill  was  killed,  and  Sanger  resigned;  but 
neither  technical  nor  classical  education  is  encouraged. 

The  Senate,  being  a  judicial  and  also  an  adrainistra- 
tive  institution,  can  pass  i*esolutions  which,  if  approved 
by  the  majority  and  not  opposed  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  have  the  force  of  law.  But  neither  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  nor  the  Committee  of  Ministers  can  enact 
a  law,  because  their  decisions  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
Tsar,  who  may  agree  with  the  proposal  of  the  majority 
or  the  protest  of  the  minority,  or  ignore  both  and  act  on 
his  own  initiative.  Alexander  HI  usually  took  the  sido 
of  the  minority ;  and  his  son  and  successor  has  followed 
his  example  religiously.  He  has  also  established  & 
practice  of  first  approving  the  bill  in  principle  and  then 
allowing  the  minister  to  send  it  before  the  Council  or 
the  Committee,  so  that  all  the  members  know  before- 
hand the  opinion  of  the  monarch.  But  if  the  majority 
is  bold  or  honest  enough  to  throw  it  out,  the  Tsar  always 
adopts  the  view  of  the  minority. 

Here  is  an  amusing  cose  which  characterises  oar 
government  and  our  rulers.  A  bill  was  introduced  tfl 
indemnify  landed  proprietora  in  the  Baltic  provinces  for 
the  losses  they  had  incurred  through  the  government 
monopoly  of  alcohol.  M.  de  Witto  hold  that  the  sum  of 
several  millions  should  be  paid  over  to  them  in  the  oourso 
of  a  number  of  years ;  the  majority  maintained  that  it 
ought  to  be  paid  at  once.  M.  do  Witte  first  informed 
the  Tear  of  this  divergence ;  and  his  Mujesty  promised 
to  confirm  the  view  of  the  minority.  The  minister  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  M.  de 
Plohve,  telling  litm  that  the  Emj>eror  had  promised  to 
confirm  the  decision  of  the  minority  so  soon  as  the  docu- 
ments were  pUiced  before  him.  M.  de  Plehve  freely  com 
municated  this  announcement  to  all  the  members.  Thea 
many  officials,  sooing  that  opposition  would  bo  fruitlesSi 
changed  their  laews,  or  their  votes,  so  that  the  minority 
unexpectedly  became  the  majority.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  documents  were  laid  before  the  Tsar,  who  remem- 
bei'ed  only  that  ho  had  pVedgeA \i\ttvie\^  Vi  Nt»  de  Witte  to 
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reject  the  proposal  of  the  niajority.     Accordingly,  witli- 

oot  reading  tlie   papers   or  taking  further  thouglit,   he 

redeemed  his  promise ;  and  the  wrong  bill  became  law. 

The  course  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  is  liable  to  be 

ipeded  in  the  s;injo  way.    Here  is  an  example.    A  certain 

>n   incurred  large  debte  in  St  Petersburg,  and  was 

banki'upt.      In  the  ordinary  course  of  law  his 

estates  were  to  be  sold  and  the  ureditorH  satisfied.     The 

Tula  Bank  was  cliarged  with  the  sale  of  the  estates;  but 

the    Tsax,  having   meanwhile   been   asked    to   interfere, 

iMoed  an  order  stopping  the  sale  and   suspending  the 

operation  of  the  law.     An  action  was  brought  against 

Princess  Imeretinsky  by^  her   late  husband's  heirs.     The 

Princess,  who  had  powerful  friends,  privately  petitioned 

his  Majesty  to  intervene  on  her  behalf,  and  her  prayer 

was  granted.    The  Tsar  ordered  the  plaintiffs  to  be  non- 

Koited    and   the  action   quashed ;   and  his  will  was  duly 

executed.      In  a  third   case,   some  noblemen,  sold   their 

estates   to  merchants ;   the   transactions   were    properly 

esrried  out  and  legally  ratified.    But  the  Tsar,  by  his  own 

power,  cancelled  the  deed  of  sale  and  ordered  the  money 

and  the  estates  to  be  returned  to  their  previous  owners. 

Such  instances  of  interference  with  the  course  of  justice 

might  easily  be  multipb'ed. 

Of  the  course  of  justice  in  politica,l  trials  little  need  be 
laid.  The  prosecution  of  the  murderers  of  the  Klshineff 
Jews  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  An  incident  un- 
paralleled in  our  history  before  the  present  reign  rendered 
tiiat  trial  celebrated  for  all  time ;  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  in  the  civil  case  threw  up  their  briefs  and 
left  the  court  because  of  the  systematic  denial  of  justice 
to  their  clients.  When  the  flogging  cases  were  heard  in 
iho  Government  of  Poltava  last  year  a  similar  course  was 
taken  by  the  lawyers.  The  rights  which  our  laws  bestow 
Bpon  prisoners  were  so  persistently  denied  them  that  the 
idvoc^ites  of  the  accused  peasants  had  no  choice  but  to 
tlirow  up  their  briefs  and  leave  the  court.  In  every 
trial  the  Minister  of  Justice  closes  the  doors  ; 
,  he  is  prepared  to  do  the  same  in  any  civil  lawsuits  if 
of  the  parties  has  influence  at  Court.  Peasant 
intents  are  flogged  without  trial  or  accusation; 
ig  men  are  shot  down  when  parading  the  streets. 
In  all    this   M.   Miu'a>'ieff,   the    human  ombodim.etit  ol 
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Russian  law,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  is  the  executioner 
of  jiistico  and  the  executor  of  unrighteousness. 

Yet,  undoubtedly,  the  power  of  the  autocrary  could  ho 
employed  to  further  the  cause  of  humanity,  enlighten- 
ment, and  justice,  if  such  were  the  will  of  him  who 
wields  it.  A  single  woi-d  from  the  Tsar  would  cause  a 
profound  change  to  come  over  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  sentiments  of  his  people.  The  responsi- 
bility for  his  acts  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
ministers,  whose  advice  ho  refrains  from  seeking  in  the 
most  dangerous  crises  of  his  reign.  It  was  not  his 
ministers  who  prompted  him  to  break  the  promise  he 
had  given  to  evacuate  Manchuria;  they  entreated  him  to 
keej)  it^  It  was  not  they  who  proposed  that  he  should 
curtail  the  power  for  good  still  left  to  such  institutionH  as 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  ■ 
and  the  governing  Senate.  It  was  not  they  who  impelled 
him  to  make  the  monarchy  ridiculous  by  8<»eking  wisdom 
in  the  evocation  of  spirits  and  strength  in  the  canonisation 
of  saints.  It  was  not  they  who  urged  him  to  break  up  the 
Finnish  nation  by  a  series  of  iniquitous  measures  worthy 
of  an  oriental  despot  of  ancient  Babylon  or  Persia ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  assured  him  in  clear  and  not  always 
courtly  phraseology  that  justice  and  statesmanship 
required  him  to  stay  his  hand.  It  was  not  his  oflicial 
advisers  who  suggested  that  he  should  despoil  the 
Armenian  Church  of  its  property  and  endowments,  whilo 
leaving  all  other  religious  communities  in  the  posses- 
sion of  theirs,  and  should  punish  with  bullets  and  cold 
stool  the  zealous  members  of  that  Church  who  protested 
in  the  name  of  their  religion  and  conscience.  Almost  all 
his  ministers  united  for  once  in  warning  him  that  this 
was  an  act  of  wanton  spoliation,  and  in  conjuring  him 
to  abandon  or  modify  his  scheme.  But,  deaf  to  their 
arguments,  he  insisted  on  ha\'ing  his  outi  way. 


The  Tsar's  reign  has  therefore  brought  everj'thing 
into  a  state  of  flux  ;  nothing  is  stable  with  us  us  in  other 
countries.  No  traditions,  no  rights,  no  laws  are  respected ; 
there  are  only  ever-increasing  burdens,  severer  punish- 
ments,  and  never  dwindling  misery  and  suffering.  The- 
Tsar's  meddling  unsettles  the  whole  nation  and  disquiets 
even  the  obscure  individual,  because  nobody  is  sure  that 
bjg  turn  wUl  not  come  to-morrow.    Thus,  on  the  one 
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ft  whole  county  council  in  Tver,  with  its  members, 
i  officials,  its  schools,  doctors,  teachers,  and  statisticians, 

was  lately  annihilated  by  a  stroke  of  the  imperial  pen  ; 
Miile,  on  the  other  hand,  a  genoral  hero,  a  journalist 
Hiere,  lawyera,  physicians,  oflicials,  have  been  seized  in 
PferiouA  parts  of  the  country  and  imprisoned  or  banished. 

Under  Paul  I  only  those  who  wore  in  the  neighbourhood 
^  the  Emperor  had  reason  to  apprehend  his  outbursts  of 
Bcentricity ;  but  Nicholas  II  has  sent  genuine  pashas  like 

rrince   Galitzin  and   General   Bobrikoff  *  to  govern  the 

trovinces  ;  and  tliese  men  are  as  arbitrary  as  himself. 
I  What  strange  and    unpleasant   mishaps  may  befall 
rivate  persons  can  be  inferred   from   a  few  examples. 
A  short  time  ago  a  journalist  of  the  capital,  who  writes 
faith  considerable  verve,  was  packed  off  to  Siberia — not 
m  a  day  or  an  hour,  but  in  a  twinkling.    His  crime? 
The  Tsiir's  imagination  worked  upon  by  an  over-zealous 
priesU     One  day  early  in  1902  M.   Amphxtheati-off  pub- 
Julicd  a  moderately   interesting    article   describing   the 
Hme  circle  of  a  landed  proprietor,  whom  he  depicted  as 
irery  firm  and  strict  with  his  family,  and  so  scruptilous 
ia  his  dealings  with  the  other  sex  that  he  boiled  with 
indignation  if  his  wife's  chamber-maid  flirted  with  any 
male  relative  or  stranger.     Ho  had  a  sympathetic  son. 
with   eyes   like  a  gazelle's — a  well-meaning  youth   who 
wished  everybody  to  be  happy,  but  possessed  no  ideas  on 
practical  matters.     The  kind-hearted  mother  sat  between 
father  and  son,  tenderly  loving  both.     It  was  an  idyllic 
picture  of  Russian   life  at  its  best — and  nothing  more. 
The  censor  read  it  and  saw  nothing  wrong.    The  ministor, 
Sipyaghin,  glanced  at  it  and  passed  on  cheerfully  to  bis 
Dt  pancakes  and  cold  caviare.     The  Tsar  himself  perused 
liked  it,  it  was  '  such  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
jne   life  of  a   Russian    squire,'      But  the   Emperor's 
YaniHliofF.  descried   high   treason  between  the 
According   to  him,   the   lauded   proprietor,  who 
the  table  with  his  fist  whenever  he  hoard  of  a  little 
ition  on  the  part  of  his  \vife's  maid,  was  no  other 
timn    the  Emperor   Alexander    III ;    the  son  with   the 
.sympathetic  eyes  and  vacillating  character  was  Nicholas  II. 


'  Since  tltlfl  unicle  was  written.  Genoral  BobrikofT,  Governor  of  Fiolaod, 
hinjkltd  at  UclslDgfors,  June  16. 
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As  the  portrait,  if  intended  as  such,  was  not  flattering,  it 
needed  audacity  on  the  part  of  tho  priest  to  say,  *Sire, 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  limited  ideaH  is  obviously  your 
Majesty';  and  the  Tsar  must  be  credited  with  a  largo  dose 
of  naivett^  to  have  been  persuaded  that  the  cap  fitted  the 
imperial  head.  He  at  once  summoned  and  questioned 
Sipyaghin,  'Yes,  I  read  the  feuiUeton,  your  Majesty,  but 
noticed  nothing  offensive  in  it.'  *  Well/  replied  tiw 
Emperor,  'you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  a  treason- 
able skit  on  my  never-to-be-forgotten  father  and  myself. 
Send  the  scoundrel  t-o  Siberia/  And  to  Siberia  he  was 
whisked  away,  without  a  chance  to  buy  warm  clothing 
for  the  journey  or  to  get  money  for  his  needs.  It  was  not 
much  consolation  to  M.  Amphitheatroff  that  he  -was 
subsequently  pardoned  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
innocent,  and  then  banished  to  Vologda,  where  he  is  now 
undergoing  his  punishment. 

Under  Nicholas  I,  when  serfdom  still  prevailed  iu 
Russia,  such  arbitrary  acts  were  not  unknown.  But  evea 
that  autocrat  treated  the  persons  whom  ho  exiled  with  a 
certain  paternal  kindness  foreign  to  his  namesake.  Thu-s 
in  1826,  the  poet  Poleshayeff,  who  had  written  some  verses 
to  which  tho  police  took  exception,  waH  dinpatched  to  tho 
army  as  a  common  soldier.  But  the  stern  autocrat  gave 
him  an  audience  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  spoke  kindly 
to  him,  Irissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  said,  *  Go  and 
mend  your  ways.'  And  in  those  days  of  absolutism  no 
Russian  general  was  ever  packed  off  to  the  Far  East,  ^ 
way  of  punishment  for  taking  broad-minded  views  of  the 
people's  needs,  as  General  Kuzmin-Karavayeff,  professor 
at  tho  Military  Judicial  Academy  of  St  Petersburg,  was 
a  few  weeks  ago,  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Tsar. 
MM.  Falberg  and  Pereverzoff,  two  gentlenien  who,  at  the 
Congress  of  Technical  Education  held  in  St  Petersburg 
last  January,  hissed  the  instigators  of  the  Kishineff 
massacres,  were  also  seized  hy  the  police,  and,  without 
trial  or  question,  without  even  time  to  put  on  'warm, 
clothing,  were  hurried  off  to  Yakutsk,  tho  very  ooldeit 
part  of  the  inhabited  globe.  *  Severity,  served  up  cold, 
is  the  only  way  with  empire-wreckers,'  as  M.  de  Plehve 
remarked.  In  like  manner  M.  Annensky,  an  old  tana. 
who  lived  at  peace  with  all  tho  world,  was  suddesil' 
expelled  by  the  police  irom  \\\ft  \\otixe  and  city  bocft» 
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«py  accused  him  in  error  of  having  pronounced  a  speech 
&  few  days  before  at  the  funeral  of  MikhnilovHky*  the 
editor  of  a  review.  Everybody  knew  and  knows  that 
Anncnsky  did  not  utter  a  word  on  that  occasion.  But  a 
fipy  umde  a  blunder ;  Annensky  BufTered  for  it ;  and  there 
was  no  redress. 

In  all  these  measures,  in  tlieir  most  trivial  details,  the 

Tsar  takes  an   eager  and   personal  interest,  because  he 

treats  them  as  part  of  the  defence   of  autocracy.      He 

knows,  therefore,  what  is  being  done  in  his  name ;   he 

exprciisly,   and   in   writing,    approves   coercion    and    the 

ftiiany  novel  forms  of  it  brought  into  vogue  by  the  dine 

^amn/e  of  autocracy,  M.  de  Hehve.     Thus  he  conferred 

a  star  upon  Prince  Obolensky  for  his  energy  in  Hogging 

,e  peasants  of  the  Government  of  KharkoiT  until  some  of 

lem  died;  he  even  raised  this  zealous  ofHcial  to  the  unique 

k  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Admiralty — a  post  of 

hich  the  Ruswian  public  had  never  heard  before.     He 

pointed  M.  Kleighels.  one  of  the  most  corrupt  of  police 

dais,  to  be  his  general  adjutant.     At  this  the  nation, 

id  even  the  Court,  murmured   audibly,  for  no   police 

oer  had  ever  received  this   rank.      But  the  Tsar  set 

eir    dissatisfaction    at    naught,    and    made    Kleighels 

vemor-general  of  Kieff.     A  minister  timidly  hinted  to 

his  Majesty  that  all  Russia  hated  Kleighels,  and  that  so  un- 

popiilar  an  official  would  hardly  succeed  in  administering 

so  diflicult  a  province  as  Kiefl'.     But  Nikolai  Alexundro- 

Bitch  answered,  *  I  care  nothing  for  what  they  say.      I 

TnoiBv  what  I  am  doing.' 

So  far,  one  of  the  most  salient  results  of  his  Majesty's 
return  towards  the  epoch  of  serfdom  has  been  the 
estrangement  of  almost  every  class  from  the  dynasty 
and  its  chief.  For  a  nation  like  Russia,  which  cannot  yet 
with  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  this 
I  calamity.  The  nobles  arc  generally  ou  the  side  of  the 
pie,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  that  of  their  ruler, 
example  of  this  attitude  was  given  by  an  ex-minister, 
ince  Vyazonxsky,  who  publicly  condemned  the  conduct 
the  police  in  flogging  the  students  in  the  Nevsky 
kt.  The  nobles  of  Tver  have  not  only  spoken  but 
ered  for  the  popular  cause,  which  the  Tsar  spurns 
impious  tmd  punislies  as  treasonable.  In  order  to 
itinguish     this    resistance,    the    £mx)eror    haa    U.tAly 
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signified   his  wish  to  confer  such  powers   upon   every 
governor  of  a  province  as  will  enable  hini  to  deport  any 
person,  without  trial  or  accusation,  not  only  for  a  politi- 
cal offence,  but  for  disagreeing  with   the  >'iew8  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  on  any  local  question.    Arbi- 
trary regulations  have  lately  been  issued  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Police  in  St  Petersburg,  by  the  Governor-general  of 
Moscow,  and  by  the  governors  of  other  provinces,  which 
supersede  the  laws  of  the  Empire ;  and  any  infringement 
of  them  is  visited  with  fines  of  R.  3000 — and  larger  sums 
in    Poland — and    three    months'   imprisonment    besides. 
Govemore   upon  whom  special  powers   have   been  con- 
ferred can  now  oblige  a  lauded  proprietor  to  do  anything 
which  they  hold  to  be  requisite  for  what  they  call  public 
order.     If  such  a  governor  wishes  to  iino  and  imprison 
the  owner  of  an  estate  whom  he  dislikes    he  has  but  to 
send  a  policeman  to  seek  and  find  a  rubbinh  heap  or  a 
pool  of  water  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  end  is  attained. 

The  Knglish  reader,  for  whose  admiration  many  fancy 
portraits  of  the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Kussias  have  been 
drawn,  may  ask  how  those  things  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  manifesto  promulgated  by  his  Majesty  on  March  11, 
1903,  which  promised  certain  reforms  to  his  people. 
The  answer  is  that  the  manifesto  was  a  mere  display  of 
fireworks.  That  document,  which  made  a  stir  in  Russia 
and  abroad,  was  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Plehve  and  altered 
again  and  again  by  the  Tsar  himself,  until  he  had  elabor- 
ated a  statement  of  which  the  form  was  solemn  and  the 
contents  trivial.  Setting  aside  its  mere  frothy  phrase- 
ology, the  only  tangible  reforms  it  foreshadowed  were 
the  abolition  of  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  peasants  for 
taxation  and  the  maintenance  of  religious  tolerance.  As 
foreigners  understand  religious  tolerance  better  than  the 
incidence  of  taxation,  let  us  briefly  compare  the  imperial 
promise  touching  religion  with  the  imperial  achievement 

Since  he  issued  the  manifesto,  Nicholas  II  has  done 
nothing  for  religious  tolerance  and  very  nmch  against  it. 
The  Jews  have  been  persecuted  even  more  cruelly  and  more 
extensively  than  before  his  welcome  words  were  uttered. 
The  Emperor's  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  who  is 
Governor-general  of  Moscow,  has  made  it  a  sort  of  sport 
to  hunt  out  the  Jews  and  drvve  them  from  the  city. 
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_  lies  who  go  further  are  safe  from  punisbment, 

and  would  find  many  imitators  if  the  pastime  were  less 
obnoxious  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Jewish 
surgeons  and  doctors  have  been  gathered  in  large 
numbers  and  sent  to  meet  danger  or  death  in  the  Far 
East.  Roman  Catholics  are  coaaelensly  worried  in  their 
work,  insulted  in  their  religious  sentiments,  and  almost 
forcibly  driven  into  Orthodoxy  by  spiteful  orders  un- 
worthy of  a  Christian  government.  To  belong  to  the 
Armenian  Church  is  to  be  branded  with  the  mark  of 
Cain ;  and  it  is  sometimes  worse  to  be  a  Russian  nou- 
c-ontbrmist  than  to  woi'ship  idols  or  to  poison  one's 
neighbour. 

A  golden  opportunity  arose  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Tsar's  promise  shortly  after  it  had  been  made.  The 
npw  Russian  penal  code  was  then  being  drawn  up ;  and 
the  section  dealing  vnth  crimes  against  faith  was  un<Ior 
iL'scussion.  Here  the  Emperor's  mild  and  tolerant  spirit 
was  expected  to  bring  about  great  and  desirable  changes. 
But  the  hope  was  disappointed.  One  change  was  made 
for  the  better,  but  only  one.  An  Orthodox  believer  who 
wishes  to  leave  hta  denomination  may  henceforward  go 
abroad  and  there  change  his  religion  without  fear  of 
punishiucut,  whereas  formerly  he  was  liable  to  pains  and 
penalties.  That  is  all.  But,  even  now,  if  such  a  man, 
being  unable  to  go  abroad,  should  ask  a  Russian  Lutheran 
or  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  receive  him  into  his  Church, 
the  minister  in  question  must  refuse.  To  comply  with 
the  request  would  entail  severe  punishment. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  Emperor's  personal 
fiction  in  hindering  his  subjects  from  serving  God  in 
their  own  way,  for  it  was  vigorous,  personal,  and  direct. 
Whenever  the  existing  institutions  or  the  responsible 
ministers  were  inclined  to  loosen  the  grip  of  the  law  on 
the  Gonscience  of  the  individual,  the  Tsar's  veto  foi-med 
an  insuperable  impediment.  Examples  are  numerous. 
The  following  is  instructive.  The  laws  dealing  with  reli- 
gious misdemeanours  being  under  discussion,  a  mino- 
rity of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  steadily  advocated 
tf^eration ;  but  at  every  tui*n  his  Majesty  sided  with 
the  majority.  Once,  and  only  once,  the  bulk  of  the 
tnembera  favoured  a  clause  which  was  reasonable  and 
brnsane;  and  then  the  Emperor  quashed  tVieir  (VevixaVow 
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without  hesitation.     The  question  was  :  If  a  Russian  tHw 
is  Orthodox    only  in    name,   and    something   else— say 
Lutheran — in   reab'ty,  asks  a  clergyman  of  his  adopted 
Church  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  him  on  his  death- 
bed, should  the  niiniator  bo  punishable  if  he  complied? 
The  Council  of  the  Empire,  by  a  considerable  majority, 
answered  *no';  and  theirargumentswere  clear  and  forcible 
So  plain  was  the  case  that  even  the  Grand  Dukes  took 
the  side  of  the  majority.     But  the  Tsar,  putting  down 
his  foot,  said,   '  A  clergyman  who  sliall  administer  the 
sacraments  of  his  Church  to  such  a  man  shall  be  treated 
as  a  law-breaker;   it  is  a  crime';   and  his  decision  has 
received   the  force   of   law.      As  this  declaration  of  the 
imperial  will  was  made  after  the  manifeato,  to  speak  of 
the  Emperor's  tolerant  views  would  be  satirical. 

Another  instance  took  place,  also  after  the  promul- 
gation of  that  *  Magna  Carta '  of  Russian  liberty.  Baron 
Uexkull  von  Gildenband  proposed  that  certain  sections  of 
the  population,  who  had  been  forced  several  years  ago 
to  join  the  Orthodox  Church,  all  of  them  against  thrir 
will  and  some  even  without  their  knowledge,  shoold 
now  be  permitted  to  return  t-o  their  respective  Churchea 
if  they  chose.  Some  of  those  people  had  been  Lutheranfl 
of  the  Baltic  provinces ;  others  had  been  Uniates  of 
western  Russia,  i.e.  Catholics  who,  with  the  liturgy  of 
the  Greek  Church,  hold  the  beliefs  of  the  Latin,  and 
are  in  communion  with  Rome.  It  was  an  act,  not  g£ 
magnanimity,  but  of  common  justice  that  was  hero 
suggested.  But,  when  the  general  debate  was  about  to 
begin,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  acting  in  harmony  with 
his  Majesty's  known  dispositions,  withdrew  from  the 
Baron  his  right  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  whicli 
therefore  dropped.  By  these  and  other  like  fruits  tbfl 
tree  may  be  known. 

What  is  most  astonishing  is  that  the  head  of  Ortho 
doxy  should  cause  the  members  of  an  important  branch  of 
his  own  Church  to  be  harried  as  if  they  were  public  enemies. 
Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  methods  employed  agaiiut 
the  Old  Believers  in  tlie  present  reign.  One  of  their  monfls- 
teries — the  Nikolsky  Sheet  in  the  Kuban  Government- 
was  seized  by  an  archimandrite  named  Kolokoloff,  who,  ft^ 
the  head  of  fifty  Cosparks,  drove  out  the  monks  and  too 
posaemion  of  their  dweWing.    Oue  o€  tUe 
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protested  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  Yet  the  archi- 
raandrito  who  had  won  this  easy  victory,  not  satisfied 
with  hia  violence  against  the  living,  also  wreaked  his 
spite  on  the  dead.  Two  Old  Bchevers  who  had  de- 
parted this  life  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  Bishop  Job 
and  Gregory  the  priest,  were  reputed  to  be  in  heaven ; 
and  their  bodies  were  said  to  be  immune  from  decomposi- 
tion, a  fact  which  pointed  to  their  saintship.  But  the 
Old  Believers  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  miracles  or 
saints.  The  Orthodox  archimandrite,  therefore,  violated 
the  tombs  and  dug  up  the  bodies.  He  found  the  latter 
really  intact,  and,  breaking  their  coffins,  he  saturated  the 
boards  with  petroleum  and  then  burned  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  holy  men  to  ashes.* 

To  affirm  that  positive  laws  are  broken  in  order  to  render 
religious  perscjcution  possible  is  but  to  assert  a  truism. 
The  proofs  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Senate,  by 
one  of  its  legislative  decrees,t  authorised  the  Old  Believers 
to  open  a  chapel  in  Uralsk,  This  permission  had  already 
been  given  by  the  ministry,  so  that  it  could  not  lawfully 
be  called  in  question.  Yet  the  governor  of  the  pro\'incG 
cancelled  it ;  and  there  was  no  redress.  On  another 
occasion  three  children  in  the  village  of  Simonoskn,  in 
the  Government  of  Smolensk,  wore  forcibly  taken  from 
the  custody  of  their  father,  one  Rodionoff,  because  he  was 
a  Dissenter,  and  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  complete 
stranger,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
In  many  districts  of  the  interior  priests  of  the  sect  of 
the  Old  Believers  are  arrested  and  imprisoned  because 
they  let  their  hair  grow  long  like  the  clergy  of  the  State 
Church.  This  punishment  is  administered  in  violation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Senate  and  the  circuhira  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  which  have  laid  it  down  over  and  over 
again  that  long-haired  clergymen  are  not  punishable  for 
neglecting  to  use  the  scissors.J  The  Tsar  has  been  told 
_of  all  these  grievances,  but  he  has  made  no  sign. 

A  tragic  story,  the  hero  of  which  was  Bishop  Methodius, 
ae  of  the  pillars  of  the  Old  Believers,  will  bnng  home 
lie  cruelty  of  the  system  to  tlie  minds  of  humane  readers. 

\  *  TbiB  procedure  was  deacribed  In  the  *  Graahdanln/  1890. 
M  N.  461,  pramulgnte*!  on  Fcbmarj-  27,  1900, 

order  of  the  Consistory  of  N'ovo-cberkm»ik,  May  10^  \Wi&^ 
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It  has  lately  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  bis  Hajeet; 
without  eliciting  even  an  expression  of  regret.  Born 
in  Cheiiabiusk,  Methodius  was  ordained  a  priest,  aad 
zealously  discharged  tho  duties  of  his  office  for  fifteen 
years  before  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Tomfik. 
One  day  the  Bishop  administered  the  sacraments  to  a  man 
who,  bom  in  the  State  Churchy  had  joined  the  comrannity 
of  Old  Believers.  Tliis  was  precisely  a  case  of  tho  type 
discussed  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  so  harshly 
provided  for  by  the  Empei-or  himself.  Methodius  wm 
denounced,  arrested,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
banishment  in  Siberia  ;  and  the  sentence  Wiia  carried  out 
with  needless  brutality.  With  irons  on  his  feet,  pennod 
up  together  with  murderers  and  other  criminals  of  the 
worst  type,  he  was  sent  by  dtape  from  prison  to  prison, 
to  the  Government  of  Yakutsk.  Through  the  intercessiou 
of  un  iutlucutial  co-religionist  he  was  allowed  to  stfiy  in' 
the  capital  of  that  province  ;  but  soon  afterwards,  at  thai 
instigation  of  a  dignitary  of  the  State  Chui-ch,  Methodius 
waa  banished  to  Vilyuisk,  in  north-eastern  Siberia,  aplocft 
inhabited  by  savages.  The  aged  Bishop — he  was  seventy* 
eight  years  old — was  then  set  astride  a  horse  and  tied 
down  to  the  animal^  and  told  that  ho  must  rido  thus  to 
his  new  place  of  exile,  about  seven  hundred  miles  distant 
'  This  sentence  is  death  by  torture,'  said  Methodius's  flock. 
And  they  were  not  mistaken.  The  old  man  gave  up  tho 
ghost  on  the  road  (1898) ;  but  when,  where,  and  how  he 
died  and  was  buried  has  nev^er  been  made  known. 

If  tho  repressive  measures  to  wliich  tho  Tsar  thufl 
attaches  his  name  have  little  in  common  with  true 
religion,  his  constructive  action  appears  to  be  inspired 
by  thinly-disguised  superstition.  In  miracles  and  marvels 
he  takes  a  childish  delight,  and  is  as  ready  to  believe  tho 
messages  from  tho  invisible  world  which  the  spirits  send 
through  a  M.  Philippe  in  the  Crimea  as  in  the  wonders 
wrought  by  the  relics  of  Orthodox  monks  whose  naniea 
lie  himself  adds  to  the  roll  of  Russian  saint«.  His  prc- 
decesaurn  were  moro  chary  of  peopling  heaven  than  of 
colonising  Siberia.  Nicholas  I  assented  to  the  canoniaft- 
tion  of  Mitroplian  of  Voronesh  (1832),  whose  body  waa 
found  intact  after  it  had  lain  over  a  century  in  its  coffin; 
but  that  was  the  only  beatification  made  during  tho  it 
Alexander  II  allowed  the  UoVy  Synod  to  enrich  tho ' 
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ith  on©  saint — Tikhon,  Bishop  of  Voronesli  (1861) ;  his 

accessor  did  not  add  even  one.     But  the  pi-esent  Tsar 

not'  only  canonized  two,*  but  lie  personally  ordered 

le  of   the  candidates.  Seraphim   of  Saroff,  to   be  pro- 

linied  a  saint,  in  spite  of  the  disconcerting  fact  that 

his  bod3'',  althoufjh  buried  for  only  seventy  years,  was 

decomposed.     The  Orthodox  Bishop  I>mitry  of  Tamboff 

protested   on   this   ground   against   tlie  beatification   as 

[>ntrary  to  Church  traditions ;  bxit  he  was  deprived  of 

SCO  and  sent  to  Vyatka  for  venturing  to  disagree  with 

se  Tsar.     His  Majesty  holds  that  the  preservation  of  the 

les,  the  hair,  and  the  teeth  is  a  sufficient  qualification 

ar  saintsbip ;   and   he   has   been  assured   by  prophetic 

(konks  that   God  will  soon  work  a  miracle  and  restore 

Braphim's  dead  body  in  full. 

But  it  would   occupy  too  much  space  to  ent«r  fully 

Into  these  details,  or  into  the  grounds  of  liis  Majesty's 

belief  that  an  heir  will  soon  be  bom  to  him  through  the 

mediation  of  his  favourite  saints,  with  whose  image  ho 

lately  blessed   the   Siberian   and   South  Russian   troops. 

^The   main   point   is   that   upon  Church  affairs,  as  upon 

h*ery  other  branch  of  administration,  the  Emperor  has 

3Ught  his  poi-sonal  influence  to  bear,  and  made  it  prevail 

ror  the  objections,  the  protests,  and  the  sound  advice  of 

bose  who  were  best  able  to  guide  him. 

Who  then,  it  may  bo  asked,  influences  the  autocrat 
whoso  personal  ndo  is  thus  absolute?  If  his  ministers- 
are  but  his  organs  and  even  his  women-folk  are  power- 
less to  move  him,  whose  is  the  spirit  that  animates  him  ? 
The  answer  lies  on  the  surface.  In  the  sweeping  theories 
of  autocracy,  which  lie  has  made  his  own,  M.  Pobedo- 
Doatseff  and  Pi-ince  Meshtshcrsky,  the  Torquemada  and 
{liostro  of  contemporary  Russia,  were  his  teachers. 
BIT  abstract  aphorisms  and  personal  appeals  engendered 
\  faith  and  fervour  in  the  spirit  of  their  plastic  pupil  which 
live  become  second  nature  ;  and  he  now  measures  every 
w  idea  by  its  bearing  upon  autocracy.  The  teaching  of 
bese  masters  is  backed  by  certain  Grand  Dukes,  who 
form  a  sort  of  secret  council  like  that  which  regulates  the 


*  Tlteodofiias,  Archbishop  of  Chcmigoff,  canonised  April  25,  1890;  and 
— ■ '   I  of  SorofT,  aiuoniaed  July  31,  1903. 
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life  of  the  great  Lama  of  Tibet.  Under  Alexander  III 
they  had  no  part  to  play,  for  that  monarch  kept  them  in 
their  places.  Nicholas  II,  on  the  contrary*  is  easily 
swayed  by  these  self-seeking  members  of  his  family. 
They  paint  their  plans  in  the  hues  of  his  own  drcttms, 
present  him  with  motives  which  appeal  to  hia  prejudices, 
and  always  open  their  attack  by  gross  flattery.  They  aw 
consequently  more  than  a  match  for  poor  *  Nickie,'  as 
they  cull  him  ;  and  their  influence  over  him  is  pernicious. 
One  of  them,  who  was  for  years  the  manager  of  the  vast 
funds  supplied  by  loyal  Russia  to  build  a  church  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander  II,  has  yet  to  account  for  enormous 
sums  of  money  which  disappeared  mysteriously  under  his 
administration.  The  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  Governor- 
general  of  Moscow,  a  man  addicted  to  Jew-baiting  and 
other  unworthy  sports,  is  the  Tsar's  mentor  in  questions 
of  religion,  whether  abstruse  or  practical.  It  was  he  who 
proposed  to  abolish  the  Juridical  Society  of  Moscow,  which 
he  suspected  of  liberal  tendencies;  and,  when  it  wa» 
objected  that  the  members  were  scrupulously  observant 
of  every  law  and  regulation,  he  answered :  *  That's  my 
point — they  are  for  this  very  reason  all  the  more 
dangerous  to  the  State  !  *  The  Grand  Duko  Constantioe 
offers  brilliant  suggestions  on  questions  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  military  affairs.  The  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  whose 
foreign  mistress,  a  French  actress,  causes  ministers  to 
tremble,  is  the  great  palace  oracle  on  the  navy,  of  whioJi, 
however,  he  expresses  a  very  poor  opinion  in  private. 
Pei'haps  the  most  influential  of  all  is  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  Mikhailovitch,  who  has  for  a  considerable  time 
been  the  alter  ego  of  his  Majesty, 

This  grand-ducal  ring  is  the  Russian  governing  sjmdi- 
cate  unlimited  ;  and  no  minister  could  withstand  it  for 
a  month.  It  is  able  to  thwart  his  plans  in  their  primary 
stage,  to  discredit  them  in  the  Tsar's  eyes  during  tlto 
discussion,  or  to  have  them  ciincellcd  after  the  Emperor 
has  sanctioned  them.  Obviously  Russia  has  more  auto- 
crats than  one. 

Always  in  want  or  in  debt,  the  Grand  Dukes  flock 
together  wherever  there  is  money  to  be  had,  like  vultiu« 
over  a  battlefield  ;  aud,  if  they  stand  to  win  in  any  under- 
taking, they  care  little  about  the  nationality  of  the  losers- 
and  less  about  the  ethics  of  the  game.     Their  l&t« 
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was  the  Lumber  ConceHsion  on  the  Yalu  river  in 
Corfia,  which  had  uo  little  share  in  plunging  our  unfortu- 
nate country  into  the  present  sanguinary  war.  The 
scheme  had  been  proposed  on  the  strength  of  M.  Bezo- 
brozoff's  assurances  that  it  would  bring  millions  to  tho 
pockets  of  the  lucky  investors,  and  tidd  a  kingdom  to 
Rnssia'a  far-eastern  possessions.  At  first  his  Majesty, 
dissuaded  by  his  ministers,  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
mixing  shady  speouhitions  with  imperial  politics.  Accord- 
ingly he  issued  a  strict  command  to  the  Grand  Dukes  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  discreditable  business.  The  ducal 
ring  then  sent  M.  BezobrazoiT  to  kno^ul  tho  imperial  'will ; 
and  so  ingeniously  waa  this  done  that  the  Tsar  not  only 
withdrew  tho  prohibition,  but  himself  joined  the  investorB, 
and  put  some  millions  of  his  own  into  the  concession 
The  Grand  Dukes  reasoned  correctly  that,  if  the  Emperor 
had  money  in  the  undertaking,  everything  possible  would 
bo  done  to  make  it  increase  and  multiply — and  with  it 
their  own  investments.     And  that  is  what  happened. 

Upon  the  mind  of  their  simple  relative  the  Grand 
Dukes  work  with  consunxmate  skill.  Every  candidate 
for  imperial  favour  whom  they  present  is  a  specialist 
who  promises  to  realise  the  momentary  desires  of  the 
T^iar,  Thus  M.  Philippe,  the  spiritualist  who  appeared 
daring  the  Emperor's  illness  in  Yalta,  promised  him  a 
son  and  heir,  and  was  therefore  received  with  open  aims. 
As  time  piissod,  and  the  hopes  which  this  adventurer 
raii«d  were  not  fulfilled,  tho  canonisation  of  St  Seraphim 
\ras  suggested  by  a  pious  Grand  Duke'  and  a  sceptical 
abbot,  because  among  the  feats  said  to  have  been  achiered 
hf  this  holy  man  was  the  mlracolous  bestowal  of  children 
upon  barren  women. 

Another  of  the  Tsar's  passing  favourites  was  on  eccen- 
idealist  named  Khlopoi¥,  who  occupied  a  snuUl  poet 
ie  Ministry  of  "Ways  and  Communications.    TfaroKigh 
Grand    Duke    Alexander    Mikhailo*\ntch,   to   whose 
Idren  ho  gave  lessons,  he  was  brought  to  the  notkv 
the  Emperor,  who  conceived  a  liking  for  the  hcmeA 
iterested  reformer.     Khlopoff  idealised  tlie 
[lie,  enlarged  poetically  on  their  quaiitm*  < 

actions,   and   proxihesied   the  marreli  they  « 
omplish  after  certain  reforms  had  been  effected. 
iOtfty  hung  upon  his  eloquent  recitals  o€  tbe 
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hopcfuInoHs  in  sufferings,  and  asked  his  new  fnend  to 
travel  through  the  country  and  to  report  on  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people.  But  after  a  twelvemonth  o£  Khlo- 
poff's  irrcsponBiblo  activity  the  ministers  jifrew  restive; 
Pobedonosttieff  requested  the  Tsar  to  give  his  favourite  a 
responsible  position  or  else  dismiss  him  ;  and,  the  novelty 
of  his  rhapsodies  having  worn  off,  his  Majesty  ceased  to 
receive  the  refonner.  As  he  continued,  however,  to  read 
his  reports,  M.  Pobedonostseif  spoke  eurncBtly  to  the 
Grand  Duke;  and  Khlopoff  was  dismissed  with  a  pension. 

But  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  imperial  favourites 
IB  M.  Bezobrazoff,  a  cross  between  a  clever  company-pro- 
moter and  an  eccentric.  This  gentleman,  who  in  his  lucid 
intervals  gives  proofs  of  extraordinary  shrewdness,  began 
his  career  as  an  oflHcor  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  passed 
on  to  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Hound-s,  and  in  this  capacity 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  members  of  the  grand-<luc&l 
ring.  In  time  he  resigned,  and,  hoping  to  do  a  brilliant 
stroke  of  business  d,  t Anicricaine,  went  to  tho  Far  East, 
where  he  was  to  look  after  the  financial  interests  of  iho 
Grand  Dukes.  The  Yalu  forests  seemed  to  promise  well  at) 
a  speculation,  and  he  returned  with  a  proposal  for  exploit- 
ing them.  The  sharp  criticism  with  which  the  project 
was  received  by  M,  de  Witte,  Count  LamsdorfT,  and  others 
at  first  alarmed  the  Tsar.  But  M.  Bezobrazoff,  who  ww 
received  by  his  Majesty  at  the  request  of  the  Grand  Dukes, 
had  no  dilficulty  in  winning  over  the  wavering  youug 
monarch  ;  and  the  Tsar,  jls  has  already  been  stated,  him- 
self became  an  investor.  From  that  moment  M.  Bezo- 
brazofTs  ascendency  began.  He  returned  to  the  Far  East 
with  plenipotentiary  power  such  as  no  minister  ever 
possessed.  General  Kuropatkin,  Baron  Rosen,  Count 
Lamsdorff  were  subordinated  to  him  ;  and  his  report  on  the 
Manchurian  railway  accelerated  M.  de  Witte's  fall.  He 
caused  Admiral  Alexeyeff,  a  man  of  narrow  outlook  and 
vast  ambitions,  to  bo  appointed  viceroy ;  and  between 
them  they  lured  the  iinsteady  monarch,  and  with  him  all 
the  nation,  into  the  present  costly  and  disastrous  war. 

Thus  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  with  ita  peasantty^ 
army,  navy,  clergy,  universities,  and  ministries,  is  but  the 
servant  of  an  inexperienced  prince  who  is  not  only  deficient 
in  the  qualities  requisite  to  a  ruler,  but  even  devoid  of  the 
tact  necessary  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  appearances.    M. 
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le  the  nation  is  suppressed ;  it  cannot  make  its  voice 
rd  on  the  subject  of  war  or  peace,  of  taxation  or 
iication,  of  industry  or  finance  ;  it  cannot  even  save  its 
ul  in  its  own  way.  Abroad  the  policy  of  Russia  is  a 
policy  of  expansion  without  end,  planned  by  officials  with- 
out scruples,  and  executed  by  a  Government  wnthout 
responsibility.  It  has  brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that 
assurances  ^iven  by  ambassadors  are  not  binding  on  the 
Foreig^n  Minister  ;  promises  made  by  the  Foreign  Minister 
are  disregarded  by  the  heads  of  other  departments  and 
ishonourod  by  the  Tsar  ;  treaties  ratified  by  the  Tsar  are 
lot  binding  on  the  Government,  which  may  plead  a  change 
of  circumstances  as  a  justifiwvtion  for  breaking  them. 
This  theory,  which  to  our  shame  is  become  as  specifically 
Russian  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  American,  has  been 
firmly  established  by  Nicholas  IT,  who  may  truly  say  that 
the  Kmpire  is  himself  and  that  his  ways  are  inscrutable. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  domestic 
consequences  of  this  system — if  system  it  can  be  called— 
are  calamitous.  Two  ministers  have  already  been  mur- 
dered ;  several  governors  and  ofiicials  have  been  shot  at 
and  killed  or  wounded ;  numerous  country-houKt^s  have 
been  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  ashes ;  peasants  are  being 
flogK^di  noblemen  banished,  lawyers,  schoolmasters  and 
officials  imprisoned,  newspapers  suppressed,  working  men 
fired  upon  by  troops ;  while  the  whole  nation  is  kept  in 
ignorance  and  superstition  in  order  that  one  man  should 
be  fre«  to  realise  his  ideals  of  autocracy.  All  that  broad- 
luinded  monai*chists  like  the  pi-esent  writer  desire  is  to 
save  our  people  without  injuring  our  Tsar.  Against 
monaixhical  institutions,  without  which  our  nation  could 
not  work  out  its  high  destinies,  wo  have  nothing  to  urge. 
Even  the  dynasty  we  accept  as  h  fact.  But  we  strongly 
bold  that  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  which  are  not  identical 
with  the  changing  caprices  of  an  individual  or  the  in- 
hatiable  greed  of  a  ring,  should  be  conducted  by  com- 
petent and  moderately  honest  men  independently  of 
Court  influence  and  on  ordinary  business  principles. 
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"Art.  X.— INDIA  UNDER  LORD  CURZON. 

1.  Speechea  of  Lord  Cnrzon  of  Kedlestmi,  1898-1901.    Cal- 
cutta :  Goverament  Printing  Office,  1901. 

2.  The  India  of  the  Queen  ;  and  other  Esfiaya.    By  the  Itttfl 
Sir  W.  W.  Himter,  K.C.S.I.     London  :  Lougrmnns,  1903. 

3.  The  Middle  Eastern   Question,    By   Valentine  Chirol. 
London :  Murray,  1903. 

4.  The  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhouaie.     By  Sir  W.  Lee- 
'  Warner,  K.C.S.I.    Two  vols.    London :  Macmillan»  1901. 

5.  Report  of  the  Indian  Universities  Covimission.    Simla: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1902, 

6.  Parliainentary  Papers  relating  to  Tibet,  1904.  (Cd.  I92a) 

7.  The  Suppfnncyits  to  *  The  Gazette  of  India,'     Calcutta: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1899-1904. 

This  pause  in  Lord  Curzon's  administration  made  by  hil 
visit  to  England  suggests  reflection  on  some  points  in  the 
record  of  his  work  in  India.  No  general  survey  of  that 
large  field  can  be  attempted  here,  but  attention  may  be 
called  to  a  few  striking  achievements  in  a  period  of 
great  and  general  activity  in  all  branches  of  Indiaa 
government. 

In  no  sphere  of  policy  has  Lord  Curzon  done  more 
than  in  matters  relating  to  the  control  and  defence  of 
the  Indian  frontier,  especially  that  on  the  north-wesd 
The  Viceroy  came  to  India  an  acknowledged  expert  ill 
this  branch  of  Indian  politics.  He  had  exhaustively 
studied  Persia,  he  had  travelled  in  Central  Asia,  he  had 
visited  Abdui'rahiuan  at  Kabul,  and  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  frontier  tribes.  With  the  advantage 
of  this  large  experience  he  had  formed  clear  and  decided 
views  on  frontier  questions,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
weakness,  rashness,  and  vacillation  which  had  charac- 
terised so  much  of  the  Indian  and  home  Govomment'i 
frontier  policy  during  the  previous  decade.  There  wbI 
need  for  a  strong  man  to  reorganise  our  position  on  thd 
Indian  fixintier.  The  forward  policy,  as  practised  b^ 
the  Governments  of  India  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  nineteenth  century,  had  eiTed  not  so  much  in  iU 
ainxs  as  in  its  methods ;  not  in  desiring  extension 
control,  but  in  imagining  that  this  could  best  be  effected  by 
delimitation  of  boundaries  which  could  not  be  protected, 
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by  costly  puaitivo  expeditions  followed  by  ruinoua  with 
drawfds,  and  by  exercising  the  authority  of  the  Hupremo 
Government  through  the  circuitous  and  encumbered 
channel  of  the  provincial  administration  at  Lahore.  In 
fifty  years  there  had  been  forty  frontier  expeditions, 
ending,  in  1807,  in  the  biggest  frontier  war  which  had 
ever  been  seen.  The  rising  which  led  to  this  war  might 
eaaily  have  been  crushed  at  the  outset  but  for  the  weak- 
Dess  of  the  supreme  and  the  Punjab  Governments  in 
August  1897,  when  they  abandoned  the  forts  and  garrisons 
in  the  Khybcr  to  their  fate. 

Fiisni  the  first  Lord  Curzon  detenuiued  to  effect 
radical  alterations  in  the  system  which  was  mainly 
regponsiblo  for  this  state  of  things.  He  began  by  largely 
increasing  the  number  of  tribal  militias,  and  adopted 
tiio  policy  of  gradually  ■ftdthdra'N^'ing  regular  troops  from 
I  all  advanced  positions  and  concentrating  them  in  canton- 
ments in  the  plains.  The  trans-frontier  posts  were,  and 
4re  being,  one  by  one,  taken  over  by  the  local  levies 
tmder  British  officers;  and  measures  were  adopted  to 
strengthen  these  positions  by  constructing  light  railways, 
running  up  to  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  frontier  hills. 
Finally  the  British  districts  beyond  the  Indus  were 
severed  from  the  Punjab,  and  united  with  the  trans- 
frontier charges  in  a  chief  commissioner.ship  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  central  Government.  The  latter 
of  those  changes  was  carried  through  by  the  Viceroy, 
with  the  consent  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  but  not 
without  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab,  Sir  W.  Mackwoi'th  Young,  who 
is  underst-ood  not  only  to  have  dissented  from  the  policy, 
hot  also  txi  have  protested  against  its  adoption  ^vithout 
official  considtation  with  the  local  Government.  The 
Vieeroy,  however,  who  recommended,  and  the  British 
Government  which  authorised  the  procdure  were  not 
anxious  to  admit  a  further  element  of  discussion  and 
hiday.  With  regard  to  the  substantive  measure,  expert 
Hmion  has  now  rallied  entirely  to  the  side  of  the  Viceroy ; 
tod  all  these  changes  are  working  smoothly  and  well. 

So  far  as  the  dealings  with  the  tribes  are  concerned, 
(/>rd  Curzon's  frontier  policy  has  been  an  unmixed 
(access ;  there  has  been  only  one  operation  of  any 
OA^ttude.    caused    by    difficulties    bequeathed   \/h   i\i% 
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Viceroy  by  his  predecessors  in  the  region  of  Waziristan ; 
and  to  deal  with  these  Lord  Curzon  had  recourse,  not  to 
an  expedition,  but  to  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  frontier 
coercion — a  blockade.  Tavernier  describes  the  succcm 
of  this  operation  when  employed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  Mogul  against  the  King  of  Kashmir; 
and  in  its  latest  form,  varied  with  sallies  and  reprieaU 
very  gallantly  executed,  it  proved  no  less  effective  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  produced  important  results  a' 
a  small  cost.  If  to  this  we  add  a  very  small  movement 
against  the  Kabul  Khel  Waziris,  and  some  petty  opera- 
tions in  Mekran,  we  have  the  total  of  north-west  frontier 
war  during  the  last  six  years  ;  a  total  much  smaller,  ant 
very  much  cheaper,  than  that  of  any  corresponding  peria 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  conclusion  is  irresistihiff' 
that  this  better  state  of  frontier  relations  is  due  to  the 
adoption  of  a  better  frontier  policy;  that  the  new 
administration  and  the  new  militias  are  doing  more  to- 
pacify  the  tribesmen  than  half  a  century  of  oxpeditiom 
and  all  the  efforts  of  viceroys  and  commanders-in-chief 
in  short,  that  the  new  policy  has  tamed 

*Quos  neque  Tydides  neo  Larissseus  Achilles, 
Non  anni  domnore  decern,  non  mille  carime.* 

Unfortunately  the  tribes  are  but  a  pai't,  and  a  sma 
part,  of  the  Indian  frontier  problem.  Of  far  greatel 
importance  is  the  course  of  our  relations  with  the  rul« 
of  Kabul ;  and  of  these  it  is  unfortunately  not  poenbll 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account.  Here  are  two  countrii 
bound  to  each  other  by  solemn  agreements,  one  of  whic 
could  not  maintain  its  independence  or  oven  its  existonof 
without  the  support  of  the  other,  while  the  defend 
of  that  other  against  a  foreign  aggressor  is  material]; 
facilitated  by  securing  its  neighbour  in  strength  an 
indepeudencG,  and,  above  all,  by  binding  it  in  bonds 
friendship  to  iteelf.  To  this  end  were  treaties  negotiates 
to  this  end  was  a  large  subsidy  assigned,  to  tliis  end  ha' 
urmamouta  been  allowed  to  be  imported  through  Indi 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  After  this  series  of  unwearying  effort 
on  our  part  to  promote  a  friendly  connexion,  with  tb 
overpowering  motives  of  self-interest  urging  the  Afghan 
/n  the  same  direction,  they  remain,  ruler  and   peopl 
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ooly  less  unfriendly  to,  nnd  suspicious  of^  England  than 

tbey  are  of  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  non-Afghan  world. 

Not  only  is  it  impossible   to   discern   any   improvement 

of  late  years   in   Anglo-Afghan    relations,  but  in  some 

respects  a  distinct  deterioration  has  taken  place.    In  1894 

an  English  traveller  (Mr  Curzon,  as  he  then  was)  could 

visit   Kabul   ^vith    the   cordial  welcome  of  its   ruler;    in 

1903  a   British   ofiicer,   straying   a   few   hxxndred    yards 

jacrcMs  the  border  in  search  of  sport,  was  actually  seized 

liy  Afghan    soldiers   and  detained    for  three   weeks   in 

[cDgtody,  within  sight  of   British  cantonments,  until  the 

jiadignant  remonstrances  of  the  Viceroy  procured  tardy 

ars  for  the  relejLse  of  the  prisoner  and  the  punishment 

lof  the  authors  of  the  offence.     In  1891-2  the  total  trade 

|between  India  and  Afghanistan  amounted  to  1,440,000/.; 

1900  it  had  fallen  to  some  900,000/.,  a  decrease  of  more 

in  37  per  cent,     .\lthough  the  British  communications 

[have  been  greatly  improved  on  almost  eveiy  section  of 

]  the  frontier,  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  facilitate 

t  intercourse  on  the  Afghan  side.     The  present  ruler  even 

^  continues    to   this    day   his   fathers   orders    prohibiting 

Afghan  merchants  from  using  the  trans-Khojak  section 

of  the  Chauian  railway  line. 

Probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil  must  be  sought 

m  the  proud  and  difficult  character  of  tlie  Afghan  rulers 

themselves.     The  \ast  years  of  Abdurrahman  were  years 

I  of  ever  increasing  severity  of  government  and  inveterate 

suspicion   of    all    foreign   influence ;    the   first  years  of 

Habibullah  have  served  to  reveal  a  nature  which  conforms 

to  the   familiar  Afghan   type.     Habibullah  took  a  false 

stcrp  at  the  outset  by   raising  the  pay  of  his  army ;    he 

[went  on  to  exhibit  an  imperfect  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 

British    Government    by  attempting   to    recruit    Afridi 

■sepoys    from   beyond    the   Indian   side   of    the    Durand 

[boundary  line.      His    devotion   to   the   memory   of    his 

[father,  in  itself  a  praiseworthy  feature  of  his  character, 

I  impels  him  to  set  his  face  against  the  slightest  alteration 

I  in  the  arrangements  made  by  his  father  with  the  Indian 

Government^  and  to  forbid  all  forms  of  dealing  with  the 

foreigner  which  were  not  sanctioned   by  the  practice  of 

the  late  Amir.     The  Government  of  India  is  nfiturally 

uixious    to   improve   the   state   of    our    relations ;    but, 

although    nearly  three    years    have    elapsed    bitvcq    b\% 
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ziccession,  the  young-  ruler  of  Kabul  has  not  yet  brought 
himself  to  accept  the  Viceroy's  invitation  to  a  meoting 
in  the  plains.  Meanwhile,  as  though  to  mark  their 
disapproval  of  his  attitude,  the  Government  has  for 
some  time  detained  at  Peshawar  a  large  consignment  of 
ordnance  imported  from  Europe  by  the  Amir. 

The  one  satisfactory  element  in  the  situation  is  tlut 
Habibullah  is  believed  throughout  to  have  exhibited  that 
negative  but  important  form  of  loyalty  to  the  British 
Government  which  consists  in  taking  up  a  still  more 
unfriendly  attitude  towards  Russia  than  ho  does  to  our- 
selves. It  is  believed  that  as  yet,  in  spite  of  great  tempta- 
tion, he  has  done  nothing  to  assist  or  encourage  the 
dangerous  Russian  intention  of  opening  up  relations  with 
Kabul ;  and  this  is,  after  all.  by  far  the  most  important 
point  of  Afghan  policy  on  which  we  have  a  right  to  bo 
reassured.  And  yet,  though  this  be  so,  no  government  of 
India  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  measure  of  support; 
no  government  of  India  but  ought  to  work  \\nthout  inter 
mission  for  that  much  firmer  and  more  substantial  con 
nexion  which  Mr  Curzon,  writing  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
believed  that  he  foresaw. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  a  firm  policy,  that  fore* 
cast  may  still  bo  realised.  No  one  who  has  noted  the 
immense  annual  influx  of  Afghan  traders  into  India,  who 
has  marked  the  countless  joumeyings  of  the  men  of 
Ghazni  as  they  scatter  theniselves  into  the  farthest  parts 
of  India  and  wander  oven  into  the  remotest  comer* 
of  the  Australian  bush,  who  has  watched  this  amazing 
exhibition  of  enterprise,  of  self-reliance,  of  aptitude  for 
scientific  commerce,  unsurpassed  by  any  class  of  Oriental* 
in  any  quarter  of  the  eastern  globe — no  one  who  has  seen 
all  this  can  doubt  that  there  exists  in  the  Afghan  peopl 
a  capacity  for  development,  for  civilisation,  and  for  fnut« 
ful  alliance  with  the  British  power  which  is  repress 
only  by  the  poUtica!  system  prevailing  in  Afghaniatai 
to-day.  The  strength  of  India  against  foreign  aggressioi 
woidd  be  enhanced  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  a  strong 
prosperous,  and  contented  Afghanistan.  At  the  preseni 
day,  and  through  the  policy  of  her  rulers,  which  Knglisl 
critics  have  visited  with  such  exaggerated  praise^ 
Afglianistan  is  neither  contented,  nor  prosperous,  not 
strong.     She  is  governed  by  a  military  tyranny ;  and  the 
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rarenuos  wrung  from  her  impoverished  peoplt?  riv 
devoted  to  the  support  of  a  large  army  which  knows 
nothing  of  modern  warfare,  and  to  the  iiceuuiulation  of 
urmamentA  which  will  be  little  bettor  than  useless  in  the 
bauds  of  ignorant  men.  Her  trade  is  stifled  by  heavy 
taxes  and  by  crushing  duties  at  the  frontiers  and  in 
transit  between  the  provinces.  Her  feudal  manhood  has 
been  broken  by  the  wholesale  executions  of  nobles,  and 
by  the  policy  of  supplanting  the  ancient  chiefs  as  leadei*s 
of  the  people  by  a  class  of  turbulent  priests.  Such  was 
the  policy  of  Abdurrahman,  who  united  his  country,  and 
left  her  exhausted  by  the  act. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  Afghanistan  needs 
to  be  governed  by  a  strong  ruler,  or  that  the  late  Amir 
was  a  vigorous  and  patriotic  prince ;  but  wo  say  that  the 
policy  of  an  enlightened  ruler  of  Kabul  would  differ  from 
the  policy  of  Abdurrahman  as  widely  as  the  policy  of 
Akbiir  differed  from  the  policy  of  Aurangzebe.  Something 
more  than  strength  of  purpose  is  needed  in  an  orienUil 
ruler  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  people  and  the  stability 
of  hi«  rule.  Abdurrahman's  purpose  was  strong,  but  it 
was  unenlightened ;  his  system  of  government  was  firm, 
but  was  it  stable  or  buttressed  on  the  happiness  of  the 
rulcjd?  If  UabibuUah  wishes  not  only  to  revere  his 
father's  memory  and  to  profit  by  his  lessons,  but  also 
slavishly  to  adhere  to  every  principle  of  his  diplomacy 
and  government,  then  he  is  imitating  a  model  which,  for 
all  its  grandeur,  is  essentially  imperfect,  and  pursuing  a 
uourae  of  which  the  Government  of  India  is  bound  frankly 
to  disapprove.  Abdurrahman  saw  clearly  the  precarious 
position  of  the  surviving  independent  states  of  Asia,  but 
he  failed  to  understand  the  special  conditions  which 
ilistinguisli  from  their  fellows  thoso  stntes  which  btirder 
on  the  Indian  Kmpire.  Wo  can  wish  UabibuUah  no  better 
fortone  than  that  ho  should  some  day  oome  to  realise 
more  fully  the  sincerity  of  India's  friendship  for  Afghtuii 
Stan.  That  friendship  has  many  times  been  expressed  by 
us  in  words  and  deeds.  Nothing  more  is  required  but 
that  the  Afghans  should  be  converted  to  believe  in  our 

(good  faith.  The  task  of  the  Government  of  India  is  not 
ooe  of  forming  a  policy ;  that  has  long  ago  been  settled 
beyond  all  probability  of  change.  To-day  the  task  is  one 
of    overcoming  suspicion,  of  inducing    co-operation,  of 
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making  fertile  an  alliance  which  has  long  been  sterilised 
by  jealousy  and  raistrust. 

We  turn  now   to  examine  Ix>rd   Curzon's   policy  on 
other  sections  of  the  frontier,  nnd  especially  his  handling 
of  the  critical  probleiiw  of  Persia  and  Tibet.     If  any  ono 
will  study  the  whole  subject  of   Lord   Curzon's  foreign 
policy  in  an  area  defined  by  him  as  extending  from  jVrabiu 
to  Siam,  and  described  by  him  as  constituting  the  glacis 
of  the  Indian  fortress,  he  will  find  it   to   be  animnted 
throughout  Avith  the  same  spirit  of  ceaseless  endeavour 
to  maintain  and  establish  our  predominance  in  this  area, 
and  to  prevent  any  'rival,'  'unfriendly,'  or  *  hostile'  iu- 
fluence   from   encroaching  on  any  part  of   this   domain. 
That  the  mainspring  of  this  policy  ia  a  rooted  distrust  of 
Russian  objects  and  Russian  methods  is  not  only  obvious 
on  its  face,  but  is  openly  avowed  in  a  remarkable  paper 
by  Sir   Walter    Lawrence,   until    lately    Lord    Curzon's 
private  secretary,  in  the  April  number  of  the  *  National 
Review.'     That  this  distrust  is  well  founded,  and  that  this 
policy  ia  an  urgent  necessity,  has  been  raiido  plain  to  the 
public,  in  the  case  of  Tibet,  by  the  parliamentary  papers; 
and  in  the  case  of  Persia,  by  Mr  Valentino  Chirol's  pro- 
foundly interesting  book. 

Mr  Chirol  tells  tlie  story  of  recent  events  in  PerriA 
with  a  moderation,  an  accuracy,  and  a  self-restraiut 
which  enhances  tenfold  its  very  disquieting  and  humiliat- 
ing effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  security 
of  India  is  a  care.  Mr  Chirol  explains  the  importance  to 
India  of  maintaining  her  influeuce,  and  of  excluding  tbo 
influence  of  foreign  Powers  from  southern  and  eastern 
Persia  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  shows  th€ 
failure  of  British  statesmanship  to  grasp  the  necesffl^ 
of  a  course  of  action  in  conformity  with  this  object,  oi 
the  fact  that  another  Power  was  pursuing  a  calculate( 
scheme  of  policy  directly  conflicting  with  what  shoul 
have  been  our  own.  From  this  cause,  from  a  tota 
absence  of  superior  direction,  a  series  of  British  minister 
at  Teheran,  individually  competent  and  respectable  publi 
servants,  have  sat  still  in  peaceful  contemplation  of  th( 
proce.sH  by  which  Russia  has  reduced  the  Persian  Govern 
ment  to  complete  subjection  to  herself.  Mr  Chirol 
out  in  detail  the  lamentable  list  of  military,  j 
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commercial,  and  other  measures  by  which  Russia  has 
been  permitted  virtually  to  enslave  the  ^Tetched  and 
degraded  ruler  and  the  corrupt  Government  of  Teheran. 
^Tlie  series  of  large  loans  made  by  the  Russians  to  Muzaffer- 

-din ;  the  agreements  between  the  same  parties  in 
int  of  outside  borrowings  and  of  foreign  railway 
enterprise ;  the  organisation  of  a  brigade  of  Persian 
CoasackSf  o0icered  by  RuHsians,  as  the  single  efficient  unit 
hi  the  Persian  army ;  the  making  over  of  the  collection 
of  the  customs  revenue  to  a  sta.ff  of  Belgians,  who  play 

e  part  of  jackals  to  the  Russians ;  the  secret  revision  of 
the  Persian  tariff  in  the  interests  of  Russia,  with  conse- 
qaencee  dististrous  to  British-Indian  trade ;  the  multi- 
plication of  Russian  consulates ;  the  employment  of 
Russian  officers  to  check  the  overland  trade  with  India 
under  the  pretext  of  enforcing  quarantine — ail  tliis  is  but 
a  part  of  the  list  of  audacious  enterprises  by  which  the 
Government  of  the  Tsar  is  compassing  the  complete 
RussiRcation  of  Iran. 

What  is  there  to  show  on  the  British  side?  Practi- 
cally nothing  until  the  opening  by  Lord  Cur7x>n  of  u 
policy  which  may  yet  be  destined  to  restore  the  balance 
and  to  push  back  a  terrible  diinger  from  India's  least 
protected  flank.  That  policy  has  not  yet,  with  one  ex- 
ception, produced  any  very  large  or  substantial  results; 
it  must  be  pressed  to  its  conclusion  by  yeai-a  of  further 
effort  before  our  legitimate  position  in  Persia  can  be 
re-established  by  its  me-ans.  The  exception  referred  to 
is  Lord  I^nsdowno's  recent  declaration  Avith  regard  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  On  May  5,  1903,  Lord  Lausdowne, 
from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared  that  *  we 
(i.e.  his  Majesty's  GovemnientJ  should  regard  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  naval  base  or  of  a  fortified  port  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  any  other  Power  as  a  very  grave  menace 
to  British  interests,  which  we  should  certainly  resist  with 
all  the  means  at  our  disposal.'  This  announcement  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  Viceroy  of  India  upon  a  Government  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  shown  no  sign  of  having  any  policy  in 
Persia  at  all. 

I  Lord  Lansdowne's  declaration,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  marks 
the  turning-point  in  the  Persian  crisis.  It  marks  the 
uujmcut  at  which,  wlien  Russian  influence  in  Persia  was 
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ut  its  highest,  uud  British  hiJlueuco  at  its  loweiil  point 
the  British  Gk)veriiment  took  stock  of  its  position  and 
pointed  out  tho  limits  beyond  which  the  encroachment 
of  a  rival  would  be  treated  as  a  hostile  act.  So  far  as 
it  extends,  the  value  of  this  decluration  is  great.  But 
it  by  no  means  covers  tho  whole  of  the  policy  which  it  is 
essential  to  the  interests  of  India  that  we  should  pursue. 
Taken  by  itself,  the  prohibition  of  encroachment  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  might  be  construed  as  implying  a  toleration 
of  encroachment  in  any  other  province  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Shah.  It  is  precisely  against  such  encroachments  that 
Lord  Curzon's  policy  contends.  There  is  no  <loubt  that, 
in  the  view  of  the  Govenunent  of  India,  the  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  not  merely  regarded  as  the  irreducible 
minimum  to  be  retained  when  every  other  province  of 
Persia  shall  have  passed  under  Russian  control ;  it  is  the 
point  of  departui'e  from  which  British  pi*edominaut  in- 
fluence should  once  more  exxMind  over  a  section  of  Persia 
large  enougli  to  form  a  broad  glacis  before  the  Indian 
for  tress- walls.  No  Indian  government  will  be  disposed 
to  grudge  to  Kussia  her  ascendency  over  those  provinces 
of  Persia  which  march  with  Russian  frontiers,  if  only 
that  ascendency  can  be  prevented  from  expanding  into 
a  far-reaching  dominion  over  the  Persian  Empire  as  ft 
whole.  British  trade  will  acquiesce  the  more  readily 
in  its  inevitable  extrusion  from  the  nortliem  markets  if 
only  it  can  gain  security  from  disturbance,  and  freedom 
from  the  moro  galliug  of  existing  restrictions,  in  the 
cities  of  the  south  and  east.  Our  interest  in  Persia  may 
therefore  be  summed  np  in  the  problem.  What  are  to  be 
the  limits  of  the  area  of  British  influence,  and  what  are 
the  means  by  which  the  exclusion  therefrom  of  Russian 
influence  is  to  be  secured  '^ 

Towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  measuree 
which  have  already  been  adopted  take  us  but  a  Uttlc  way. 
They  include  an  increase  of  our  consular  representatives 
in  Persia,  both  British  and  Indian,  some  expansion  of 
British  t*jlegraphs,  the  despatch  of  some  small  misaionu, 
the  opening  up  of  a  new  trade-route  by  Nushki  to  SeistaD 
and  Meshed,  the  construction  of  a  railway  ivonx  Qtietta, 
covering  the  first  short  section  of  this  road,  and  the  con- 
siderable but  transitoiy  effect  produced  by  the  viceregal 
tour  and  naval  demonstration  in  the  Persian  Gulf.    Tb^M 
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liif^  jire  satisliic'tory ;  but  no  one  scest  more  clearly 
than  the  Viceroy  how  much  more  is  required  before  the 
lost  ground  can  be  regained.  It  would  be  rash  to  prophesy 
the  exact  form  of  future  measures,  but  it  is  evident  that 
three  things  at  least  will  bo  required.  A  sphere  of  in- 
flaence  coterminous  with  the  Kussian  sphere  will  have 
to  be  marked  out  in  Persia  as  in  Central  Asia.  The 
principle  must  be  laid  doT\'Ti  that  within  those  limits  not 
only  will  no  official  foreign  enterprises  be  permitted,  but 
also  that  existing  arrangements  based  on  foreign  inter- 
vention  are  liable  to  revision.  The  control  of  the  customs 
by  the  Belgians  and  the  new  Persian  tariff  are  instances 
to  which  this  piinciple  would  properly  bo  applied.    Besides 

ese  negative  precautions,  the  policy  will  be  concerned 
^rith  various  sorts  of  active  measures,  and  especially  with 
commercial  development,  including  the  construction  of 
railways  by  British  entei'prise.  Those  are  the  broad 
lines  ou  which  the  problem  we  have  stated  must  be 
solved.  It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  India's  interest  in 
the  Persian  question  can  be  secured  once  for  all. 


oo 


I  £ach  section  of  the  frontier  has  ita  serious  problems. 
On  one  section  only  is  the  crisis  acute.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  India  Lord  Curzon  addressed  himself  with 
vigour  to  the  task  of  solving  the  difficulties  with  Tibet. 
Those  difficulties  had  been  allowed  to  drag  on,  and  had 
become  greatly  aggravated  by  years  of  inaction.  The 
Anglo-Chinese  Convention  rehiting  to  Sikkim  and  Tibet 
was  signed  at  Calcutta  in  March  1890.  The  general 
icles  and  regulations  under  the  same  instrument  were 
■igned  at  Darjeeling  in  December  18U3,  In  both  agree- 
ments tlie  Hubnequent  course  of  events  disclosed  a  capital 
defect.  The  Tibetans  obeyed,  violated,  or  evaded  their 
provisions  as  it  pleased  them ;  and,  when  the  Indian 
authorities  remonstrated,  they  replied  that  Tibet  did  not 
recognise  the  agreements,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  made  over  her  head  by  third  pjirties  wthout  her 
ooDsent^  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  situation  was  as 
Uows.  The  Convention  of  1890  was  violated  by  the 
ibetans,  who  had  occupied  a  tract  of  grazing  land  in 
Sikkim,  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  boundary  line,  and 
had  destroyed  certain  boundary  pillars.  The  agreement 
o£  1893  for  the  improvement  of  trade  was   nulli&ed  by 
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Tibetan  obstruction,  and  oapociolly  by  three  acts  ineoD- 
sistent  with  its  stipulations :  (1)  Yatung,  the  agreed  mart. 
had  been  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Tibet  by  a 
wall  built  immediately  above   it  in  the  Chumbi  valley; 

(2)  Tibetan  traders  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  Yatung; 

(3)  Indian  goods,  admitted  free  into  Tibet  in  accordance 
with  the  stipulations,  were  subjected  to  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  at  Phari,  the  first  important  town  on  the  road  into 
Tibet  The  result  was  that  there  was  no  trade  nt  Yatung. 
and  the  agreement  of  1893  was  a  complete  failure. 

Loss  than  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  India 
Lord  Curzon  wrote  to  the  Chinese  Amban  at  Lhaaai 
offering  to  make  a  frontier  concession  in  return  for  the 
moving  of  the  mart  from  Yatung  to  Phari.  The  Amban 
returned  a  most  evasive  reply.  On  the  failure  of  this 
proposal  the  Viceroy  attempted  to  get  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  rulers  of  Tibet.  This  attempt  vras 
persisted  in  for  more  than  two  years  ;  it  was  completely 
unsuccessful,  and  the  Viceroy's  letters  were  returned 
unanswered.  At  the  beginning  of  1902  no  improvement 
whatever  had  been  achieved ;  and  the  patience  of  the 
Government  of  India  was  being  sorely  tried. 

Not  only  was  there  no  improvement,  but  a  new  and 
very  serious  danger  was  discovered  to  be  threatening. 
At  the  very  time  when  the  Dalai  Lama  was  returning 
without  ceremony  the  Viceroy's  letter,  he  was  openly 
corresponding  and  negotiating  with  another  European 
Power,  Tibet  was  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Russia ;  and  her  Government  was  committing  that  last 
kind  of  folly  which  alone  is  fatal  to  rulers  within  the 
range  of  India's  power.  The  folly  which,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  brought  ruin  to  Tippu  Sultan,  and,  in  tha, 
nineteenth  century,  caused  the  fall  of  Shere  Ali  and  of 
Theebaw,  was  being  re-enacted  in  the  twentieth  century 
by  the  infatuated  Lamas  of  Tibet. 

For  nearly  a  generation,  by  means  of  scientific  expedi- 
tions, and  more  recently  by  means  of  the  Mongolian 
Buriats,  Russia  had  been  pursuing  the  policy  of  j)enetrjitiou 
in  Tibet.  For  many  years  these  efforts  were  not  followed 
by  any  visible  results;  but  at  last,  in  1900  and  in  1Q01« 
the  Tsar  and  his  Government  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving two  missions  from  Lhassa,  headed  by  the  Burial 
Lamat  DorjieiV,  who  was  the  bearer  of  autograph  letteiw 
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the  Daini  Lama  to  the  Emperor  and  to  his  Foreign 
Minister.  Following  on  these  events  rumours  were 
rurrent  in  Pekin,  in  8t  Petersburg,  in  Sikkim,  in  Nepal, 
«nd  in  Tibet  itself,  that  advantage  hud  been  taken  of  this 
exchange  of  civilities  to  conclude  an  agreement  in  a 
practical  form.  News  was  also  brought  to  Simla  that 
attempts  were  being  made  to  drill  the  Tibetan  troops  at 
TihuBBH,  and  that  brecchloaderH  and  other  munitions  of 
war  had  already  been  secretly  imported  into  the  capital. 

The  Government  of  India  was  seriously  concerned  with 
(his  new  state  of  things.     They  did  not  spring  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Russia  contemplated  an  immediate  invasion 
[of  India  by  the  north-east;  but  they  saw  clearly  that 
I  certain  d<?finite  evils  must  follow  from  the  establishment 
of  Russian  influence  in  Lhassa,  or  even  from  the  growth 
fof  a  belief,   however  groundless,   in   the   minds   of  the 
I  Tibetans  that  Russia  would  support  them  in  their  dealings 
with  the  southern  Power.     It  was  easy  to  foresee  three 
principal    evils  which    would    follow  from    this    cause. 
Firstly,  the  Tibetans  would  be  encouraged  to  resist  the 
attempt  of  the  Indian  Government  to  place  Indo-Tibetan 
relations  on  a  better  footing.     Secondly,  the  reorganisa- 
I  tion  of  the  Tibetan  army  would  lay  a  hea\*y  burden  on 
[Nepal,  which  had  already  once  before  been  successfully 
'invaded  through  the  passes,  and  might  seriously  curtail 
the  supply  of  Gurkhas  for  our  Indian  regiments.     Thirdly, 
J  the  establishment  of  the  influence  of  a  foreign  rival  and 
}  the  exclusion  of  Indian  influence  in  a  country  immediately 
bordering  on  the  Indian  Empire  must  exercise  a  very 
disquieting  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  native  population, 
ttd  especially  on  a  somewhat  susceptible  material,  the 
minds  of  the  population  of  Bengal. 

Between  July  1901  and  November  1903  discussions  of 

importance  took  place  between  Simla,  London,  and  St 

Petersburg.     Count  Lamsdorff  declared  that  the  Tibetan 

mission  to  Russia  *  was  chiefly  concerned  with  matters  of 

religion,  and   had  no  political   or  diplomatic  object  or 

character/     The  Russian  ambassador  was  authorised  to 

,  deny  the  existence  of  any  convention  about  Tibet,  either 

Iwith  Tibet  itself  or  with  China,  or  with  any  one  else,  and 

[to  disclaim  all  desire  to  interfere  iu  that  country's  affairs. 

[Bat  he   was   also   repeatedly   instructed   to   express   his 

lOovemment's  concern  at  any  similar  interference  on  the 
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port  of  the  Indian  authorities.  The  question  was  regardod 
by  Russia  as  one  of  the  intogrity  of  China ;  and  ehe  stfttcd 
that  she  might  be  coint)elled  to  take  steps  to  safeguard 
her  interests  elsewhere  in  the  event  of  any  alteration  in 
the  status  quo.  On  our  part  assurances  were  given  to 
Russia  that  we  had  no  desire  to  annex  Tibetan  territory, 
and,  after  the  advance  of  the  mission,  that  our  sole  object 
was  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  affronts. 

The  Russian  assuranceH  have  been  accepted  oa  fiatis- 
factory  by  the  British  Government,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
the  intention  of  this  article  to  suggest  that  they  were  not 
given  in  good  faith.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
three  things.  In  the  first  place.  Russia  has  not  denied  the 
formation  of  a  religious  connexion.  In  the  Buddhism  of 
the  Lamas,  as  often  in  the  history  of  Islam,  religion  ia 
politics,  and  politics  are  religion.  The  entire  national  lifa 
of  the  Tibetans  is  centred  in  the  observance  of  a  ritua!; 
and  he  who  patronises  their  religion  patronises  also  their 
existence  as  a  state.  In  the  second  place,  although  we 
may  be  satisfied  with  Russia's  attitude,  that  satisfaction 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  effect  which  her  encourage 
ment  has  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  Tibet 
In  the  official  and  journalistic  letters  from  the  mission 
there  is  overwhelming  proof  that  the  fixed  idea  of  tin 
support  of  Russia  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  Tibetan 
resistance  to  our  claims.  And  in  the  third  place,  as  yf\ 
know  to  our  cost,  the  promises  given  by  one  member  ot 
the  Russian  Government  are  not  regarded  as  binding  bf 
other  members. 

These,  then,  were  the  factors  at  work  when,  in  1D02) 
in  consequence  of  the  altered  circumstances,  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  began  a  more  vigorous  course  of  actioa 
Mr  White,  the  political  officer  in  Sikkim,  was  sent  with  i 
small  escort  to  the  violated  section  of  the  frontier,  an< 
caused  the  Tibetan  intruders  to  withdraw.  An  attemp 
was  made  to  continue  negotiations  on  the  disputed  topics 
but,  owing  to  the  more  than  usually  obstinate  obstructioi 
of  both  the  Amban  and  the  Lamas,  this  year's  diplomacy 
was  as  completely  fruitless  as  itji  predecessors  had  been. 
The  patience  of  the  Viceroy's  Coimcil  was  exhausted ;  am 
in  a  despatch  to  Lord  George  Hamilton,  dated  from 
Delhi,  January  8,  1903,  after  setting  out  at  length  th« 
c/rciimstanceB  and  reasons,  they  proposed  to  accept  am 
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ai  the  Chinese  Govwrumani  for  • 
to  the  eoDdhions  thftt  Um  UMoliag 
place  &t  TJM>fl»*,  that  a  British  xni^on  with 
should  proceed  to  that  C3t>',  aud  that  • 
ol  the  Tibetan   GoTf^nunent  ^onld  take 
part  m  the  prntriwfiiigTs. 

"^'^111 1  dedined  to  sanction  this  propoeal,  on  the 
at  drfeniPce  to  RosBian  fe^ings  while  diaeuasians 
proeee^Dg;  In  April  a  modified  proposal  wat* 
for  tbe  de^iatch  of  a  mission  a  few  miles  into 
tvnitocy  to  negotiate  at  Khambajong.  The 
Amhftii  ajid  the  Dalai  LaniA  accepted  this  Arrangement ; 
and  Cokmel  Youngfansband,  the  British  commisMoner, 
vith  other  officials  and  a  small  escort-^  itMichod  the  plaoo 
of  meeting  in  July  1903,  The  Tibetans  dwlinod  to  neg<c>- 
title,  and  demanded  that  the  mission  should  withdraw. 
After  wmvenX  months  had  been  wasted,  a  further  advanoo 
to  G^-angtae,  with  u  largely  increased  escort,  was  finally 
luotsoned  on  November  6.  After  further  delays,  pauses, 
iHempts  at  negotiation,  and  finally  sharp  fighting,  this 
nwre  was  accomplished  by  April  12,  1904.  At  this  i>oiDt 
the  Tibetans  began  to  make  war  upon  us  in  earnest. 
Beinforcementfi  were  sent  from  India,  bringing  the  total 
strength  of  the  mission  up  to  some  4500 ;  and  on  May  12 
Ur  Brodrick  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
'Qnless  the  Tibetans  consent  to  negotiate  at  Gyangtsci  the 
Hussion  must  advance  to  Lhassa/  Colonel  Younghusbnnd 
sought  to  forward  a  commimication  to  the  Amban,  untiling 
Jane  25  as  the  last  day  for  the  uppeai-ance  of  competent 
negotiators ;  but  the  Tibetan  general  tit  Gyangtse  returned 
the  letter  to  the  BritiHh  camp.  The  advance  to  Lhiwwn 
will,  therefore,  take  place;  though  what  is  to  happen 
when  we  get  there,  especially  if  the  Luinas  still  prove 
obdurate,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  mission  during 
the  last  twelve  months  we  see  a  series  of  long  haltM, 
raterated  ultimatiuns,  and  the  offering  of  repeated  oppor- 
fumtiee  for  repentance  to  opponents  who  as  repeatedly 
refuse  to  treat,  and  call  upon  us  to  retire.  We  see  the 
Hussion  moving  on  from  ntage  to  stage  ^vith  u  consump- 
tion of  time  far  greater  than  even  the  unpi-ecedonted 
difficulties  of  transport  could  require,  alwayi*  forbidden 
10  ftdvance  further  until  compelled  to  do  t-o  by  the  rwi*t- 
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less  force  of  circumstances.   We  see  the  natives  encouraged 
by   this  air  of  indecision,    the   openings   for   resistance 
multiplied,  and  a  move  whioh  might  have  been  a  (mnft 
and   decisive    enterprise    transformed    into  a   long  and 
exasperating  campaign.      For  the  unnecessary  expense, 
danger,    nnd    delay   of   this    method   of   proreoding    the 
responsibility  lies  clearly  on  the  Cabinet  at  home.    Had 
they  consented  eighteen  months  ago  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Indiim   Government  to  advance  to  Lhassa,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  Tibetan  problem  would  have  been 
solved  ere  now.     Not  only  did  they  veto  this  proposal. 
but,  as  the  papers  show,  they  more  than  once  imposed 
restrictions  and  delays  on  the  subsequent  plans  which 
were  submitted  ;  and,  instead  of  giving  a  free  hand  to  the 
Viceroy  in  Council,  they  evidently  led  the  latter  to  believe 
that  no  proceedings  would  be  viewed  with  satisfactiou 
which  were  not  conducted  on  the  lines  indicated  above. 
With  this  experience  behind  us,  is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  remaining  work  of  the  mission — the  march  to 
Lhassa  and  the  conclusion  of  a  settlement — will  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indian  Goveraraent  with  a  minimum  of 
interference  from  home? 

What  form  that  settlement  will  take  is  a  question 
into  which  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  now.     The  'Timee' 
correspondent  has  already  suggested  the  division  of  Tibet 
into  parts,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Tashi-Lhumpo,    near    Shigatse,  as   ruler  of  the    south. 
Another  suggestion  of  a  less  pi^omising  character  is  the 
introduction  of  a  member  of  the  Nepalese  reigning  house. 
The  putting  foi*ward  of  these  schemes  is  premature.     We 
do  not  know  what  government  the  British  commissioner  1 
vnU   find   at  Lhassa;   still   less  can  we  conjecture  what 
government  he  will  leave  behind.     Nothing  c»in  yet  be 
said  of  the  treaty  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Tibetans,  or  o£ 
the  guarantees  by  which  it  may  be  enforced.     But  that 
the  settlement,  when  it  is  effected,  will  be  nearer  to  the 
original  proposals  of  the  Indian  Government  than  to  the 
milk-and-water  suggestions  of  the  British  Cabinet,  may 
already  be  taken  as  certain.     The  capital  aim.  of  the6A; 
proceedings    is    to    cry    a   permanent    halt    to    Russi 
ambitions  for  a  protectorate  over  Tibet,  with  all  it«  con 
sequences  of  unrest  and  apprehension  on  that  one  sed 
part  of  India's  frontier  to  which  rival  European  influem 
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Bare  not  yet  crept  close.  When  this  has  heen  accomplished, 
a  boon  will  have  been  conferred  upon  India  not  inferior 
to  any  of  the  long  list  of  services  which  the  British  power 
has  rendered  to  its  ward. 

When  we  turn  to  Lord  Curzon's  achievements  in 
internal  progress,  it  is  evident  that  these  pages  would 
not  suffice  even  for  the  barest  catalogue  of  the  items  of 
his  work.  If  any  one  is  anxious  to  read  in  summary  the 
record  of  a  great  administration,  he  may  turn  to  the 
series  of  six  long  speeches,  delivered  by  the  Viceroy  at 
Calcutta  in  tlio  course  of  the  annual  Budget  debates. 
For  us  it  must  suffice  to  select  two  or  three  examples  of 
M  activity  which  has  been  surpassed  by  no  other  ruler  of 
India,  and  has  left  no  branch  of  public  work  nntouched. 
In  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  last  of  those  speeches 
(March  1904),  Lord  Curzon  dwells  upon  the  motives  which 
have  led  him  to  concentrate  so  vast  a  power  of  energy 
upon  the  task  of  administrative  reform. 

I*  When  I  came  out  to  India  every  public  body  or  society 
ihout  exception  that  addressed  rae  urged  mo  to  pursue  a 
icy  of  administrative  reform.  Spare  us,  they  said,  adven- 
iure  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  extend  railways  and  irriga- 
tion, give  us  a  sound  currency,  develope  the  internal  resources 
of  the  coimtry,  promote  educational  and  industrial  atlvance- 
ment,  manage  plague  and  famine  with  a  duo  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  the  community,  free  the  government  machinery 
from  the  many  impediments  to  its  proper  working.  I  took 
these  authorities  at  their  woi-d,  and  I  have  ever  since  pursued 
fcdministrative  reform — though  not,  I  hope,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  and  equally  important  objects — with  an  ardour  that 
hafl  never  slackened.  .  .  . 

*  1  say  in  no  spirit  of  pride,  but  as  a  statemeut  of  fact,  that 
jrm  has  been  carried  through  every  branch  and  department 
I.  the  adjnlnist ration,  that  abuses  have  been   swept  awa>'. 
iee   remedied,  the  pace  quickened,  and  the  standartls 
It  has  not  alwayB  been  a  popular  iwlicy,  but,  if  I  uni 
&t  liberty   to  say  so,  it  has  been  whole-hearted  and  sincere, 

Kd  yet  what  criticism  is  now  more  familiar  to  me  than  that 
one  in  ludia  desires  administrative  reform  at  all,  and  that 
I  only  benefactor  of  the  ijcople  is  he  who  gives  them 
aUtical  concessions?  Those  are  not  my  views,  I  symiKithiso 
Rt  deeply  with  the  aspirations  of  Indians  towards  greater 
ion&l  unity,  and  with  their  desire  to  play  a  part  Vd  t.Vw 
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public  life  of  the  country.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  salta- 
tion of  India  is  to  be  sought  on  the  (iuld  of  politics  at  the 
present  stage  of  her  development ;  and  it  is  not  ray  conceptiffli 
of  statesmanship  to  cam  a  cheaii  applause  by  offering  so-called 
boons  for  which  the  country  is  not  ready,  and  for  which  my 
successors,  and  not  I,  would  have  to  xmy  the  price.  The 
country  and  its  educated  classes  arc  in  my  vic^v  making  a 
stea<ly  advance  on  the  path  of  intelleotiinl  and  moi*al  propreaa, 
and  thoy  have  every  reason  to  bo  proud  of  what  they  have 
achieved.  That  progress  will  bo  continued  so  long  as  they 
listen  to  the  ■wise  voices  among  their  own  leaders,  but  it  will 
be  imperilled  and  thrown  back  if  it  is  associated  with  a 
perpetual  clamour  for  constitutional  change,  and  with  un- 
reasoning abuse  of  those  who  do  not  grant  it.*  (*  Gazette  <i 
India.') 

This  passage  strikes  the  keynote  of  Lord  Curzon'fi 
administration.  It  explains  why  there  has  never  been 
a  Viceroy  more  generally  respected  by  the  whole  com' 
munity,  or  more  '  thoroughly  unpopular  with  so  roany 
particular  sects.  It  explains  why  he  has  been  so  furiously 
accused  of  partiality  by  sections  as  alien  from  each  otter 
as  the  English  military  and  the  Bengali  Babus ;  why 
many  Europeans  have  condemned  him  as  *  pro-native,' 
and  many  natives  as  'pro-European';  and  why  his 
Grovemment  has  been  denounced  for  revolution  and 
sneered  at  for  reaction  by  newspapers  appearing  iu  the 
same  city  on  the  same  day.  There  is  perhaps  no  incident 
which  illustrates  more  vi\'idly  the  violence  of  ludian 
controversy  and  the  strength  of  purpose  of  Lord  Curzou'a 
Government  than  the  ntory  of  the  reform  of  higher 
education  which  that  body  is  now  engaged  in  c^riying 
out.  And  because  this  story  exhibits  most  completely 
the  progress  of  a  measure  of  reform  through  all  its  stages 
— the  preliminary  inquiiy,  the  report,  of  a  commissioD, 
the  public  discussion,  and  finally  the  legislation — it  may 
be  chosen  here  for  treatment  as  a  typical  instance  of  this 
department  of  Lord  Curzon's  work. 

Some  account  of  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  with, 
and  were  threatening  to  choke,  the  Indian  universities, 
as  well  as  of  the  remedies  which  were  proposed  for  the 
mischief,  appeared  in  this  Re\Hew  in  January  1903.  The 
root  of  the  evil  lies  in  this,  that  the  chief  stimulus  to  the 
ffrowth  of  the  colleges  has  been  the  commercial  struggle 
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degrees ;  with  the  result  that  education  has  been 
Ificed  to  examination,  and  knowledge  to  *  cram.'  A 
tierce  competition  for  pupils  has  arisen  between  the 
colleges  ;  and  many  of  the  weaker  institutions  are  miser- 
ably ill  equippetl  with  money,  with  teaching  staff,  with 
buildings,  with  educational  instruments,  with  everything 
that  a  college  ought  to  possess.  The  highest  product  of 
the  system,  the  winner  of  a  degree,  owes  his  success,  not 
to  intelligent  study,  but  to  mnemonic  exercise ;  ho  is 
ontraincd  and  undeveloped  alike  in  intellect  and  charac- 
ter* and  in  a  few  months  or  years  ho  is  wont  to  forget 
everything  that  he  has  learnt. 

Lord  Curzon  was  more  impressed  than  had  been  any 
of  bis  predecessors  ^\4th  the  seriousness  of  the  evil ;  and 
ho  gave  early  intimation  in  his  speeches,  as  Chancellor 
of  tiie  Calcutta  University,  that  he  intended  to  do  what 
could  be  done  by  government  intervention  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things.  In  1901  he  called  a  conference 
of  experts  at  Simla,  and  early  in  1902  he  appointed  a 
commission,  with  Mr  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Raleigh  for  its 
chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  university 
reform.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  Commission 
reported  in  favour  of  several  drastic  changes,  including 
the  conferring  upon  the  universities  of  teaching  in  addition 
to  examining  functions,  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of 
the  senates  or  governing  bodies,  the  conversion  of  fellow- 
ips  from  life-appoiutments  to  appointments  for  five 
,rs,  the  exercise  of  n  much  more  stringent  control  by 
the  universities  over  the  colleges  by  means  of  the  process 
of  afiUiation  and  disaffiliation,  and  the  prescribing  for  the 
latter  of  a  minimum  scale  of  fees. 

Tho  report  of   the  Commission  was  received  with  a 
storm  of  protest  by  the  native  press  and  by  the  leaders 
the  educated  classes.     Tho  issue  between  tho  Govern- 
nt   and   the  Babus   was  a   simple  one.     Quality,   not 
ntity,  was  the  object  of  tho  reformers  ;  quantity,  not 
liity,  was  the  object  of  the  father  of  the  native  youth. 
this  issue  Babudom  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundations, 
e  accusation  was  freely  spread  that  tho  Government 
Bhed  to  root  out  higher  education  because  of  the  spirit 
disaffection  to  which  the  higher  eduoAted  were  sup- 
to  be  prone.     Some'  faint  colour  was  given  to  this 
in   by   the   unfortunate    language   used   by   tha 
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Commission  when  they  recommended  that  *  fees  must 
not  be  fixed  so  low  as  to  tempt  a  poor  student  of  but 
ordinary  ability  to  follow  a  university  course  which  it  U 
not  to  his  real  interest  to  undertake/  Of  course  the 
person  aimed  at  was  not  a  student  at  all,  but  a  mere 
place-hunter  with  a  definitely  non-academic  object*  and 
with  no  studious  iiuality  or  feeling  except  the  parrot-like 
aptitude  of  his  tribe.  But  the  opening  was  too  good 
to  be  lost.  The  Bengali  member  of  the  Commission, 
Mr  Justice  Bancrjee,  saw  his  opportunity  and  attacked 
this  propowil  and  others  in  a  vigorous  and  dignified 
•  note  of  dissent.'  '  The  poor  student  of  but  ordinary 
ability '  became  the  hero  of  Bengal.  The  shades  of  Colet 
and  Erasmus,  the  glories  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  were 
invoked.  Another  line  of  onslaught  was  based  on  the 
pei'sonal  history  of  the  reformers,  lioth  I^ord  Ciutboh 
and  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh  had  been  undergraduates  of 
Balliol.  Both  had  been  fellows  of  All  Souls.  Was  it  not 
evident,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  anonymous  scribbler 
who  wrote  '  The  Failure  of  Lord  Curzon,'  that  they  were 
pui'suing  the  well-known  *  Balliol-cum-Eton  policy  d 
restricting  education  to  the  rich,  the  good  old  Tory  policy 
of  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance?'  Was  not  the 
Viceroy  '  glowing  with  eagerness  to  raise  the  universities 
of  the  East  to  some  distant  approach  to  tho  "  superior" 
culture  and  exclusiveness  of  his  beloved  Balliol '  ?  What- 
ever the  line  of  argument  employed,  the  whole  of  Bengal, 
and  tho  majority  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  rest  of 
India,  were  agreed  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
changes  indicated  by  the  Commission  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  disaster  to  their  cause. 

The  Government  took  time  for  its  decision.  There 
was  the  usual  consultation  of  authorities,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  long  process  tho  public  excitement  for  the 
time  died  away.  The  local  Governments  advised  in 
favour  of  certain  sweeping  changes.  The  universities, 
like  their  more  famous  western  sislei*s,  expressed  them- 
selves opposed  to  any  project  of  constitutional  reform. 
In  November  of  last  year  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh  intro- 
duced the  government  measure  in  tho  Council.  The  Bill 
provided  for  a  large  reduction  in  the  membership  of  the 
senates,  for  the  abolition  of  life-fellowships,  and  for  somr 
j/nprorements  in  the  constitution  of  the  syndicate* 
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cuUve  t'oniniittecs  of  the  senates  ;  but  it  proposed 
tliat  tho  proportion  of  elected  fellows  should  be  consider- 
ably inereAsed.  It  Inid  down  the  principles  which  were 
to  regulate  aftiliation  and  disafHliation,  and  shifted  the 
responsibility  for  final  action  in  this  matter  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  Government.  It  ]>i-ovidcd  for  the  issue  of 
wgulationf*  by  the  senatea,  subjnt-t  to  some  measure  of 
government  control.  It  contained,  however,  no  proposal 
for  aminimum  limit  of  fees.  A  number  of  representatives 
of  edacation  were  added  to  the  Council ;  and  the  Bill  was 
proceeded  with  at  once.  Mr  Gokhale,  the  distinguished 
Mahratta,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Fergusson  College,  letl 
the  attack.  In  December  1 903  the  Bill  was  referred  to 
tt  select  committee ;  in  February  1 004  the  committee 
reported ;  and  the  final  stage  was  reached  in  March. 
Some  important,  though  not  vital,  concessions  had  been 
made  by  the  Government ;  but  a  hundred  and  two 
amendments  on  the  paper  testified  to  the  vigour  of  the 
little  group  of  members  who  championed  the  liabu  cause. 
Finally,  after  a  debate  of  three  days'  duration,  the  Bill 
was  passed  into  law. 

The  result  was  much  more  than  an  ofificial  triumph, 
a  mere  forcing  of  a  government  measure  through  the 
Council  by  the  government  vote.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  controversy  it  had  been  matter  for  genuine  distress 
to  the  reformers  that,  apart  from  all  the  factious  and 
interested  opposition,  so  many  eminent  and  honest  men 
had  joined  in  offering  a  vehement  resistance  to  the  changes 
which  wore  presently  embodied  in  Sir  Thomas  Raleighn 
Bill.  But,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  the  strength  of  the 
government  case  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  even 
the  native  members  of  the  Council ;  there  were  defections 
from  ranks  usually  united  in  opposition  ;  at  the  end  only 
three  or  four  members  supported  Mr  Gokhale.  If  wo  may 
Judge  from  the  attitude  of  the  native  members,  this  Act 
is  now  accepted  in  India  by  moderate  men  of  every  party 
JU  a  wise  and  woll-considored  effort  to  remedy  a  serious 
disorder  in  the  social  fabric  To  quote  the  concluding 
Words  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Curzon  : — 

^ '  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  thiuk  Unit  because  we  pass  this 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  will  straightway  dawn 
'  liigher  education  in  India.     We  shall  still  be  confronted 
^ons  inseparable  from   Indian  chanhCitQr,  Yt^dckw^ 
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economics,  and  ludian  life.  Other  reformers  ^viLl  be  called  (or 
after  us,  and  will,  perhaps,  do  better  work  than  we.  Bat  onr 
efforts  will  mark  a  definite  stage  in  the  educational  advance- 
nieut  of  the  country.  It  will  check  tcudenciea  that  were 
leading  to  demoralisation,  if  not  to  ruin  ;  and  it  will  provide 
opportunities  which  it  will  rest  with  others — Indian  as  well  as 
Kuropean-^-to  turn  to  ^ood  useivhen  we  have  disappeaiHxl  Aod 
are  forgotten.'     (*  Gazette  of  India/  March  1904.) 

We  turn  now  to  a  fascinating  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Lord  Cui-zon's  government.  Opinions  may  differ  widely 
IIS  to  what  has  been  the  best  achievement  of  the  period; 
tho  work  of  foreign  policy,  or  tho  list  of  administrative 
reforms,  or  the  body  of  leginlation,  or  the  improvement 
of  the  army,  or  the  development  of  public  works,  or  the 
conquest  of  famine,  or  the  industrial  expansion,  or  tho 
currency  measures  and  the  series  of  successes  in  finance 
For  our  part  we  hold  almost  more  worthy  of  attention  a 
piece  of  work  less  widely  known  or  spoken  of,  which  will 
nevertheless  stand  high  in  tho  history  of  the  epoch  as  ti 
work  of  statesmanlike  foresight  and  fruitful  in  result. 
We  refer  to  the  dealings  of  tho  Government  of  India  with 
the  native  chiefs. 

Sir  W.  Lee- Warner,  in  his  admirable  *  Life  of  Lord 
I>aIhou8ie,*  takes  us  back  to  the  days  when  very  differout 
doctrines  underlay  the  British  policy  towards  the  native 
states — the  doctrines  of  independence  and  international 
status,  non-interference,  classification  by  categories,  and 
annexation  by  lapse.  Tho  great  Viceroy  of  fifty  years 
ago  divided  native  states  into  three  classes,  independent, 
tributary,  and  created.  The  first-named  were  foreign 
countries.  Treaties  made  with  them  were  *  international 
contracts.'  Their  rulers  received  no  protection  from  tho 
British  Government,  and  no  interference  in  their  internal 
affairs.  They  regulated  their  own  successions ;  and  the 
Government  of  India  believed  itself  to  have  no  more  right- 
to  interfere  with  the  successions  of  those  princes  than  it 
bad  to  meddle  with  the  succession  of  France.  Tho  tribu- 
tary states  occupied  an  intermediate  place.  The  Brituh 
sanction  was  required  for  their  adoptions  ;  and  that  sanc- 
tion might  bo  given  or  withheld.  In  the  third  class,  that 
of  grantee  princedoms,  annexation  followed  autoniatii 
on  failure  of  heirs.  In  the  oj)inion  of  Sir  W.  Lee-Wai 
Lord  Dalhousie'a  annexaUoua,  seven  in  number,  ' 
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lensoly  to  tho  streugth  of  Bx'itish  rule/  In  the 
leral  u|>iuion  of  Indian  hir^torians,  nothing  strengthened 
same  institution  more  than  the  solemn  reversal  of 
it  policy  after  tho  Muthiy.  It  is  possible  that  both 
Moiou-s  may  be  correct.  It  is  possible  that  the  policy  of 
annexation,  inflexibly  continued  for  half  a  century,  might 
have  resulted  iu  such  an  accession  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  and  of  material  prosperity  to  the  governed, 
OS  might  have  enabled  the  former  to  continue  to  flourish 
rithout  needing  tho  support  or  fearing  the  hostility  of 
\e  native  chiefs.  But,  by  the  common  consent  of  most 
ithorities,  Queen  Victoria,  when  she  reversed  that 
^stem,  chose  a  better  way.  The  reward  of  that  choice  is 
en  on  every  page  oi  fifty  years  of  history^in  the  con- 
anuous  growth  of  tho  loyalty  of  the  princes  and  of  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  their  sUites. 

Sir  William  Hunter,  iu  his  '  Life  of  Lord  Mayo/ 
analysed  the  piinciples  of  the  momentous  change  of 
policy  towards  the  princes  which  was  initiated  by  Lord 
Canning  aud  pursued  by  Lord  Mayo  and  his  successors. 
The  same  writer,  in  his  dehghtful  collected  essays,  poat' 
humously  published,  traced  tho  growth  of  tho  now  spmt 
of  loyalty  and  volunUiry  service  down  to  the  burst  of 
patriotism  after  Penjdeh  and  tho  fonnation  of  the 
Imperial  Service  Troops.  The  future  historian  of  Lord 
Curzon's  work  in  India  will  be  able  to  point  to  a  further 
great  improvement,  not  only  in  the  relations  between  the 
chiefs  and  the  Government,  but  also  in  the  standard  of 
Juty  recognised  by  the  native  rulers  and  in  the  character 
'  their  rule. 

Great  indeed  had  been  the  advance  in  half  a  century, 
[we  look  back  from  1899,  tho  year  after  Lord  Curzou'a 
rival,  to  1849,  when,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
ig  minute,  less  than  half  true  but  none  the  less 
liiicant,  every  native  prince  regarded  us  with  *  veno- 
mous hatred/  But  greater  still  was  the  improvement 
which  was  cjiUed  for  if  tho  native  states  of  India  were  to 
fcnain  worthy  of  their  high  place  in  the  Empire,  and  if 
xne  standard  of  their  government  was  to  approximate  to 
the  standards  of  the  day.  The  Government  of  India  was 
it  of  touch  with  the  native  rulera.  No  doubt  the  Govorn- 
sut  believed  in  the  importance  of  preserving  native 
no  doubt  it  felt  an  interest  in  the  personal  welfare 
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of  the  chiefs  and  their  subjects,  and  -wished  to  see  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  trained  to  responsible  duties 
and  employed  in  high  rareers.  With  excellent  intentions, 
it  had  failed  to  impress  those  sentiments  upon  the  minds 
of  the  rulers.  There  was  not  enough  personal  contact  or 
stimulus  to  exertion  ;  the  system  of  education  which  Lad 
been  devised  for  native  chiefs  was  falling  rapidly  to 
pieces ;  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  remedy  that  lack 
of  outlet  for  ambition  which  was  the  chief  excuse  for 
indolence  and  the  chief  cause  of  discontent.  The  result 
was  that  the  native  rulers  as  a  body  were  infected 
with  apathy.  The  *  advanced  *  section,  who  had  adopted 
European  habits,  were  wont  to  waste  their  time  in  pro- 
longed tours  of  pleasure  on  the  European  continent,  and 
not  only  neglected  their  duties  during  their  absence,  bat 
viewed  them  with  distaste  on  their  return.  The  more 
old-fashioned  princes  were  decaying  also,  but  decaying  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  way.  They  had  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  palaces,  and  the  purdah  lay  heavy  over  what 
went  on  within.  There  were  some  bright  exceptions. 
There  were  not  a  few  good  chiefs  with  high  ideals,  ruling 
well  and  wisely ;  but  the  general  trend  was  towards  decay. 
The  whole  administration  was  decaying  with  its  rulers ; 
and,  amid  the  general  hum  of  Indian  progress,  the  native 
states  alone  were  not  advancing  with  the  times. 

To  the  task  of  stimulating  the  native  princes  to  recog- 
nise higher  standards  of  duty  Lord  Curzon  addressed 
himself  with  a  vigour  which,  since  the  great  dayn  of  Lord 
Mayo,  no  Viceroy  had  displayed.  Less  than  a  year  aftor 
his  arrival  in  India,  he  was  entertained  by  the  Maharajn 
Sindhia  at  a  banquet  in  Gwalior.  In  his  speech  on  that 
occasion,  a  speech  which  deserves  to  be  compared  with 
the  famous  oration  of  Lord  Mayo  to  the  Hajput  princes. 
Lord  Curzon  defined  the  native  chief's  position. 

'  The  native  chief  has  become,  by  our  policy,  an  integral 
factor  in  the  Imperial  organisation  of  India.  He  is  concerned 
not  less  than  the  Viceroy  or  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the 
administration  of  the  country.  I  claim  him  as  my  coIIea^K 
and  partner.  He  cannot  remain  ria-d-iiW  of  the  Empire  a 
loyal  subject  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen-Empress,  and  vis-d-Hs 
of  his  own  i>eople  a  fnvolous  or  irresponsible  despot.  He 
[  must  justify  and  not  abuse  the  authority  comtiiitted  to  him : 
he  must  be  the  servant  as  well  as  the  master  of  his  pe< 
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leai*u  that  liia  reveuues  are  uot  aeciired  to  him  for 
selfish  gratiiication,  but  for  the  good  of  his  subjects  ; 
that  his  internal  adininistration  is  only  exempt  from  correc- 
lion  in  proportion  as  it  is  honest ;  and  that  hin  ycuU  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  divan  of  indulgence,  but  the  stern  seat  of 
duty.  His  flpuro  .should  uot  uieroly  be  kuown  on  the  )x>lo- 
gTouudfOr  on  the  racecourse,  or  in  the  Euroixjan  hotel.  These 
may  be  hia  reluxatioua,  and  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  not 
legitimate  relaxations ;  but  his  real  work,  hla  princely  duty, 
lies  among  his  own  people.  By  this  standai'd  sliall  I,  at  any 
nte,  judj^e  him;  by  this  test  w*ill  he  in  the  long  run,  nn  a 
|iol)tical  in.stitutiou,  perish  or  survive' 


Two  serious  obstncles  to  the  success  of  this  policy 
required  to  be  cleared  away.  The  educntion  provided 
for  the  princes  under  the  system  founded  by  Lord  Mayo 
was  not  satisfactory ;  the  chiefs*  colleges  were  defectively 
organised,  and  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  chiefs.  When  the  youthful  noble  had  re- 
eeived  a  training  there  was  a  lack  of  outlet  for  his  talent ; 
And  he  was  npt  to  be  especially  discouraged  by  the  barring 
of  the  higher  openings  in  the  hereditary  calling  of  Indian 
nobles,  the  career  of  arms. 

Lord  Curzon  embarked  on  a  complete  reform  of  the 
chiefs'  colleges.  The  experiment  of  adapting  an  English 
institution  to  an  Indian  need  had  certainly  not  wholly 
failed.  The  colleges,  four  in  number,  had  for  years  been 
mantiged  by  picked  officei*s  with  that  energy  and  devotion 
to  duty  which  picked  officers  in  India  bring  to  their 
daily  work.  They  had  turned  out  many  promising 
pupils ;  and  that  fine  personal  influence  on  character, 
which  is  the  highest  fruit  of  an  English  public  school, 
had  been  stamped  upon  many  a  young  Indian  noble  by 
men  like  Mr  Cheater  Macnaghten  at  Ilajkot  and  Colonel 
Loch  at  Ajmere.  Nevertheless  the  results*  us  a  whole 
vfere  disappointing.  The  colleges  had  failed  to  secure  in 
A  proper  measure  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  ruling 
chiefs.  They  needed  more  money  and  they  needed  more 
pupils.  The  Mayo  College  at  Ajmere  could  accommodate 
one  hundred  pupils;  in  1899  it  had  less  than  fifty  on  its 
roUd.  The  chiefs  of  Rajputana  seemed  unwilling  to  come 
forward ;  so  did  the  chiefs  of  Central  India  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Punjab.  The  main  cause  of  failure  lay  in 
certain   radical  defects  in  the  course  of  studies.     Too 
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much  attontion  'was  paid  to  English,  and  oven  to  super- 
fluouB  accomplishments  such  aa  playing  on  the  piano; 
too  little  to  vernacular  training,  on  which  every  natim 
future  usofuluess  depends. 

Lord  Curzon  undertook  to  cjirry  out  the  necessary 
reforms.  Early  in  1002  a  conference  was  held  in  CalcatU 
at  which  representatives  both  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the 
school  authorities  were  present,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  which  recommended  a  number  of  reforms.  In 
March  1904  a  further  conference  on  the  same  subject  was 
suinmouod  to  meet  at  Ajmoro.  In  consequence  of  these 
discussions  it  appears  to  have  been  decided  to  close  tbf 
college  at  Indore,  to  discard  the  stei-ootypcd  course  of 
education,  to  strengthen  the  teaching  staff,  to  remodel  the 
examinations,  and  to  transfer  the  control  of  the  colleges 
to  the  Indian  Foreign  Office.  Towards  the  cost  of  the* 
measures  the  Grovernraent  announced  that  it  would  make 
an  annual  grant.  It  should  be  added  that,  as  the  reporto 
have  not  been  jiublished,  it  is  difficult  to  distiuguifih 
between  what  has  been  proposed  and  what  is  being 
actually  carried  out. 

In  tliese  reforms  the  Government  asked  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  princes ;  and  it  w^aa  given  without 
stint.  The  native  chiefs  are  very  sensitive  to  comments 
from  high  quarters,  and  the  Viceroy  lost  no  occasion  of 
stimulating  them  to  help.  At  Alwar  he  praised 
Maharaja  for  his  fluent  English,  for  his  loyalty  to  tlie 
Mayo  College,  for  the  number  of  pupils  who  went  thither 
from  his  state.  At  Ajmere  he  deplored  the  absence  of 
pupils  from  the  importiint  state  of  Udaipur.  At  Lahore 
he  urged  the  chiefs  to  greater  liberality,  at  Rajkot  he 
commended  the  Thakors  for  their  consistent  suppork 
The  appeal  of  the  Viceroy  met  witli  a  general  respoDSA 
Promises  of  money  were  forthcoming  from  nobles  who 
had  previously  given  little  or  nothing ;  pupils  were  sent 
from  states  which  had  sent  none  before.  The  roll  of  the 
Mayo  College,  which  numbered  only  forty-four  uaznvl 
in  1899,  now  numbers  over  ninety.  Important  chiefs 
flocked  to  the  Ajmere  conference ;  and  included  in  ih&i 
number  were  such  names  as  Udaipur,  Gwalior,  Jaipur 
Bikanir,  Bahawalpur,  Kotah,  Kutch,  Orcha,  Sailann,  an( 
Gondal.  The  Maharaja  of  Udaipur,  child  of  the  Sud^ 
conservative,    I'OtLring,  old-fashioned,  and    formerly 
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"  faolpei-  of  the  college,  actually  carao  forward  to  preside 
over  a  comraittee,  composed  exclusively  of  princes,  ap- 
pointed to  prepji-re  a  scheme  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  boys.  Here  was  the  fruit  of  the  policy  of  co-opora- 
tion.  In  the  chiefs'  committee,  working  on  the  reform 
of  the  colleges,  was  seen  the  living  germ  of  a  groat 
institution,  destined,  porhujj.s,  to  spread  out  far  beyond 
this  early  limit,  and  to  gather  up  the  chiefs  of  India  in 
ono  groat  federation  for  Imperial  ends. 

But  the  Government  of  India  was  not  satisfied  with 

trefomiing  the  education  of  the  nobles.     It  was  necessary 

[to  take  a  wider  survey,  and  to  consiiler  the  prospects  of 

Ithe   Indian  aristocracy  for  leading  useful   and   patriotic 

lives.     For  those  who   were  already,  or  were   about  to 

become,  rulers,  there  was  no  need  to  look  about  them. 

Their   work   in   the  fullest  measure  lay  ready  to   their 

hands.     For  the  rest — for  the  younger  members  of  the 

ruling  liouses,  for  the  non-ruling  nobles,  for  the  grojit 

Iflndownors  and  their  stms,  there  was  indeed  no  lack  of 

useful  occupation,  whether  in  the  management  of  their 

own  properties,  or  in  the  civil  administration  of  native 

litates,  orin  the  native  armies  and  the  Imperial  Service 

jI^!Dops.     The  Indian  aristocracy  were  not  satisfied  with 

Itltat.    They  were  moved  by  a  higher  ambition,  which 

iey  could  not    gratify.    They  cherished  one  supremo 

desire,  and  it  was  denied.     The  nobles  of  India  wished  to 

be  allowed  to  serve  their  Emperor  in  the  Indian  army, 

and  no  amount  of  honoui*s  and  distinctions  could  suffice 

'  to  console  them  for  their  exclusion  from  its  ranks. 

From  time  to  time  the  idea  uf  admission  had  been 

put  forward,   agitated,   even   officially  considered ;    one 

■  scheme,  which  came  to  nothing,  of  an  Indian  Sandhurst, 

'  had  been  associated  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  name. 

[The   fear  of  the  unknown  had  always   triumphed;   the 

of  sowing  dragon's   teeth,   and    those   tremendous 

iples  which   restrain   British   Governments   in   India 

from  innovation  and  organic  change.     The  Govern  men  t 

lof  Lord  Curzon  was  the   first  to  realise  in  this  niatt4?r 

'that  the  danger  of  refusal  was  becoming  greator  than 

the  danger  of  ticcoptance,  and  that  even  in  tlio  i<'giil*r| 

Army,  as  well   as  in  administration,  the  co-opoiiU-Ioi* 

nobles   would   widen   and   strengthen    th*'   '«'*'*** 

[which  the  Empire  rests.     lu  the  first  year  of  th« 
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reign,  and  with    his  Majesty's    cordial    approval,  Lord 
Curzou  founded  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps. 

The  scheme  was  carried  out  as  an  experiment  on  a 
modest  scale.  In  two  years  twenty-three  cadets  have 
been  enrolled.  The  full  coui'se  for  a  commission  extends 
over  three  years.  Seven  cadets  are  now  engnged  upon 
their  final  year's  training,  and  will,  if  they  qualify,  rec«Te 
commissions  and  he  employed  on  the  staff,  or  on  other 
extra-i'egimental  duties.  The  '  Pioneer,'  which  speaks 
with  great  authority  on  military  subjects,  warns  the 
cadets  against  forming  false  hopes  of  success  in  this 
career.  It  points  out  that  the  profession  of  arms  is  now 
one  of  the  most  arduous  that  can  be  adopted;  tbat>  in 
the  light  of  Lord  Kitchener's  recent  memorandum,  the 
modem  staff-officer  must  bo  the  possessor  of  nil  the 
talents;  and  that  a  cadet's  course  of  training  affords  but 
slender  preparation  for  such  a  purely  professional  task. 
It  may  perhaps  be  wise  to  issue  warnings  against 
exaggerated  hopes  of  easy  and  rapid  success.  Cut  it 
would  be  most  unwise  and  short-sighted  to  belittle  the 
vast  possibilities  of  the  cadet-corps  scheme.  Natives  have 
risen  to  positions  of  eminence  in  the  civil  service,  with 
especial  distinction  on  the  judicial  side.  The  same  class 
of  person  has  also  shown  a  certain  capacity  for  dis- 
charging with  credit  the  duties  of  higher  ndministratire 
posts.  But  the  class  which  furnishes  cadets  is  new 
material  for  the  service  of  the  Sirkar.  It  is  not  from 
this  class  that  native  magistrate*  or  native  judges  are 
drawn.  The  highest  class  of  Indian  native  is  taking  up 
anew  its  old  hereditaiy  calling ;  and  all  the  resources  of 
science  are  at  its  disposal  to  perfect  itself  under  new 
conditions  in  a  career  in  which  it  excelled  for  centuries 
before  we  conquered  India.  Wliat  gi*ound  is  there  for 
thinking  that  these  men,  with  their  feet  on  the  first  step 
of  the  ladder,  will  throw  away  their  opjjortunity  and  Iw 
satisfied  with  an  empty  name?  What  ground  is  there 
for  thinking  that  when  Indian  sepoys  excel  as  sepoys, 
and  Indian  subadars  excel  as  subadars,  the  new  type 
of  Indian  Imperial  officer  will  not  also  prove  itself  in 
the  highest  degree  worthy  of  its  rank?  It  seems  to  w 
more  reasonable  to  expect  the  contrary ;  to  predict  the 
rise  of  a  new  class  of  skilful  soldiers  from  the  ancient 
stock  of  itajput  heroes  and  Mahratta  leadei-s  and  Afghan 
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fonquerofs;  Hud  to  aeo  in  Lord  Curzon's  schoruo  the  small 
beginning  of  a  larger  movement  in  which  an  Empire, 
having  opened  to  her  sons  an  honourable  career  from 
which  they  were  excluded,  sees  her  strength  increased  by 
their  responsive  effort. 

We  have  dealt  now  with  three  general  measui-es 
affecting  institutions ;  the  reform  of  the  chiefs'  colleges, 
the  beginning  of  a  system  of  chiefs'  conferences,  aud  the 
formation  of  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps.  It  is  possible  that 
a  fourth  measure  of  this  class  may  be  attempted,  affecting 
the  Bcope  and  status  of  the  Imj>erial  Service  Troops.  These 
forces  now  iiunil)er  some  15,500 ;  many  of  the  contingents 
are  in  a  high  stat«  of  efficiency ;  since  1890  they  have 
seen  active  service  in  Uunza  Nagar,  Chitral,Tirah,China» 
und  Somaliland,  aud  have  acquitted  themselves  well. 
But  it  has  always  been  felt  that  the  system  on  its  present 
basis  is  but  a  halfway  house  to  some  more  solid  form  of 
military  federation:  and  Lord  Curzon,  in  a  speech  at 
Jodhpur,  the  home  of  two  of  the  finest  Imperial  Service 
rpgiments,  suggostod  a  policy  which  has  since  been 
I  elaborated  by  the  Aga  Khan,  and  which  may  presently 
^Kbe  taken  up  by  the  Government  and  the  ruling  chiefs. 
^K  So  much  for  the  reform  of  institutions.  It  is  a  class  of 
^f  measures  which  would  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  value 
if  it  were  not  balanced  by  other  elements  of  great  import- 
iince  in  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  towards  the 
native  chiefs.  Direct  intimate  personal  relations  between 
the  Government  and  each  individual  ruler;  direct  stimulus 
to  individual  exertion;  direct  discouragement  of  individual 
idleness — these  are  the  most  essential  conditions  of  success* 
The  present  Viceroy  has  paid  a  quite  unprecedented 
number  of  visits  to  native  states ;  he  has  kept  up  a 
private  correspondence  with  their  rulers  with  his  own 
hand ;  he  has  continuously  brought  to  bear,  alike  on  the 
great  ruling  princes,  on  the  wealthy  Maharajas  of  Bengal, 
and  on  the  wild  chiefs  of  the  frontier,  both  iu  east  and 
west^  that  verj'  powerful  pressure  which  only  the  head 
of  the  Government  in  person  can  exert.  The  great  test 
of  the  chiefs  was  furnished  by  the  famine ;  in  that  crisis 
Lhey  were   iiuide   to   realise   that   their  credit  with   the 

Rovemmeut  depended  on  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts 
>  approximate  in  famine  work  to  British  standards ;  and 
it  ift  gratifying  to  read,  in  the  report  of  the  last  Fanivive 
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Commiflsion,  that  the  members  were  'struck  with  the 
advance  made  in  this  famine  by  most  of  tlie  Durban 
towards  bringing  their  relief  into  line  with  the  hunuute 
policy  of  the  British  Government.* 

The  good  results  of  this  influence  have  been  largo  and 
numerous;   only  one   or   two   striking   instances  can  be 
quoted  here.     The  premier  state  of  Hyderabad  was  first 
among  the  native  states  of   India,  not  only  in  size  and 
rank    and    dignity,    but   also   in    maladministration  jmd 
torpor  and  decay.     The  Nizam,  a  prince  of  good  abilities 
and  a  flue  sense  of  honour,  was  averse  from  public  business. 
His  state  was  crammed  full  of  abuses  ;  his  finances  were 
decaying ;   his  officials  were  notoriously  obstructing  the 
efforts   of   the   British  Residents.     The   great  unsettled 
grievance  of  Berar  had  now  lain  in  abeyance  for  more 
than  twenty  years ;  and  the  most  experienccnl  Reeidents 
had  been  wont  to  warn  their  Governments  of  the  danger 
of  touching  on  this  ancient  sore.     Lord  Curzon   invited 
the  Nizam  to  Calcutta,  and  paid  him  a  return  visit  it 
Hyderabad.     The  Nizam  made  promises,  and  kept  them 
with  scrupulous   fidehty.      He   renewed   his   interest  in 
public  business;   he  reduced   his   personal  expenditure; 
he  accepted  the  services  of  a  British  officer  to  reorganise 
his   financM?.       The    Nizam's    famine   administration    was 
officially  commended  by  the  Secretary  of  State.     Abovo 
all,  the  question  of  Berar  was  finally  and   honourably 
settled ;  and  in  the  settlement  the  Nizam  agreed  also  to 
make  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  bis  irregular 
troops.     There  are  plenty  of  i*eforms  left  to  accomplish ; 
but  no  one  mil  deny  that,  in  the  first  few  years  of  the 
new  century,  Hyderabad  has  made  a  substantial  advance. 

Another  instance  of  awakening  is  the  case  of  Jaipur. 
The  Maharaja  of  Jaipur  had  boon  a  recluse  in  his  palace; 
the  government  was  in  a  Babu*s  hands.  Not  only  is  the 
Maharaja  now  administering  his  own  afTairs,  but  he  has 
filled  the  position  of  adviser  to  the  Indian  Government 
on  points  of  ceremony,  and  has  appeared  before  the 
English  public  as  a  model  leader  of  orthodox  Hindus. 
Emulating  each  other  in  the  race  for  distinction  by  merit 
are  two  young  princes  of  high  qualities — the  Maharaja 
of  Gwalior  and  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir.  The  child  of 
a  race  of  turbulent  forefathers,  himself  a  model  pupil  of 
the  Aitchison  College,  the  young  Nawab  of  Bahawal*- 
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biimg  with  zoaI  to  show  by  hard  work  that  ho  dcsGTTCs 
the  honour  of  his  installation  by  the  Viceroy.  Eveiywhero 
among  the  ranks  of  the  princes  we  see  the  awakening  of 
conscience  and  tho  rise  of  new  standards  of  Imperial  duty 
and  new  conceptions  of  what  loyalty  means. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Of  course  not 
all  the  princes  have  risen  to  the  Viceroy's  appeal.  There 
have  been,  and  are,  some  cases  of  persistent  neglect  of 
duty ;  and  for  these  the  Grovernmeut  has '  only  stem 
discouragement  in  word  and  deed.  There  is  a  story  that 
a  Babu,  who  sat  outside  the  Viceroy's  tent  during  an 
interview  which  had  been  granted  to  an  unruly  and 
troublesome  Nawab  from  beyond  the  border,  reported 
that  the  chief  had  issued  from  the  Lord  Sahib's  presence 
'sweated  and  surprised.'     The  hand  of  the  Government 

ts  fallen  heavily  on  Central  India.     Two  ruling  chiefs, 
ed  and  convicted  of  capital  oifeuces,  have  been  deposed. 
le  bearer  of  tho  proud  name  of  Holkar  has  been  per- 
mitted to  abdicate,  and  his  son  rules  in  his  stead. 

tif  we  look  round  for  a  sign  of  the  general  adoption  by 
e  princes  of  the  Imperial  burden,  we  find  it  in  the  Delhi 
Durbar.     Sixty-six  chiefs  attended  the  Durbar  of   1877. 
le  hundred  and  two  chiefs  attended  the  Durbar  of  1U03. 
1877   they   attended    as  spcsctators   of    an    Imperial 
ant.     In  190.S  they  attended  as  participators  in   an 
Imperial   rite.     Every  important  ruling  chief,  who  was 
not    cither    excused    for   poverty   or  provent-ed    by  an 
unavoidable  reason,  attended  the  last   Durbar.     In  that 
^reat  ceremony  the  chiefs  of  India  signified  their  active 
(kecept'ance  of  the  policy  of  co-operation  ;  and  with  that 
'  ncceptance  a  new  era  in  Indian  history  has  begun. 
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L  An  Autobiography.     By  Herbert  Spencer.     Two  \ol£. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate,  1904. 

2.  Social  Statics.     By  Herbert  Spencer.     London:  Chap- 
man, 1850. 

3.  A  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy.    By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Ten  vols.     London  ;  Williams  and  Norgate,  1862-96. 
And  other  works  by  the  same  author. 

It  was  eminently  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things 
that  the  philosopher  of  evolution  should  end  by  writing 
the  evolution  of  himself ;  and  in  spite  of  its  ponderous 
length  and  other  palpable  faults,  the  result  is  a  veiy 
interesting  human  document.  If  Spinoza  said  that  he 
would  treat  of  God  and  the  mind  exactly  as  if  he  were 
concerned  with  lines,  planes,  and  solids,  Spencer  analyi 
himself  in  these  pages  much  as  he  might  dissect  a 
natural  history  specimen.  K  wo  add  to  the  outspoken 
candour  of  its  self -analysis  the  unconscious  revelations  of 
mind  and  character  of  which  it  is  full,  and  the  details 
which  it  furnishes  of  his  early  upbringing  and  the  history 
of  his  ideas,  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  volumes  give  us 
much  more  intimate  knowledge  than  we  have  hitherto 
possessed,  both  of  the  antecedents  of  the  man  and  th6 
milieti  in  which  his  work  was  produced.  Consequently 
they  must  be  an  important  aid  to  a  better  e-stimate  of 
that  work,  both  in  it-s  strength  and  its  limitations.  ThA 
history  of  an  idea  or  a  set  of  ideas  is  often  the  best 
criticism  that  can  be  offered.  Of  the  *  Autobiography 
itself,  as  a  literary  product,  it  Tivould  he  easy  to  speak  too 
harshly.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  circum- 
stances of  its  composition.  Dictated  ae  a  rough  outlim 
of  facts  so  early  as  1875,  it  was  taken  up  again  in  18S 
after  the  last  and  most  serious  breiikdown  in  Spencer'i 
health,  wheii  more  serious  mentul  work  was  impossible; 
A  little  time  was  spent  daily  in  putting  the  memoranda 
into  shape  ;  but  oven  this  was  not  done  in  chronological 
order.  Haunted,  as  he  was  apt  to  be,  by  the  thought 
that  he  might  not  survive  to  complete  the  record,  h( 
decided  to  take  up  first  the  sections  which  he  deemed  o 
moat  importance,  passing  thus  freely  back  and  forwan 
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from  ouo  |>eriod  of  his  lifo  to  another,  and  gradually 
filling  up  the  gaps  of  the  narrative  as  destiny  proved 
idnder  than  his  fears. 

Such  a  desultory  mode  of  composition  explains  many 

redundancies  and  repetitions ;  and  the  ebb-tide  of  mental 

energy  daring  wliioh   much  of  it  took  shape  may  also 

explain  the  frequent  slackness  of  style  and  the  prolixity 

of  non-significant  detail  through  which   the  reader  has 

often  to  plough  his  way.     There  is  a  lack  of  proportion 

in  the  narrative,  especially  as  it  advances  in  the  second 

volume.     Sometimes  it   is  as  if   the  writer  were  at  the 

mercy  of  his  mem(>randa ;  and  wo  have  a  chronicle  of 

journeys  and   incidents  possessing  no  interest   beyond 

the  fact  that  they  happened  at  a  certain  date,  and  help 

Spencer  to  block  out   the  blank  spaces  of  his  memory. 

I      At  other  points  an  association  of  ideas  betrays  him  into 

^^general  reflections ;  and  he  airs  for  a  page  or  two  some  of 

Hiiid  favourite  'nonconformities,'  with   which   readers   of 

"his  works  are  already  sufficiently  familiar.    It  is  at  times 

—an  unkind  reader  might  say  in  the  author's  style— as  if 

the  centres  of  inhibition  had  temporarily  abdicated  their 

function.     Shall  we  say  that  such  causes  as  the.se  help  to 

explain  the  1098  pages  to  which  the  volumes  run  ?  or  must 

this  damning  fact  be  ascribed  to  an  egotism  so  massive 

;d  unconscious  that  it  loses  all  the  pettiness  of  ordinary 

nity?      Spencer    makes   an   excuse   for    the   egotistic 

ggestion  which  the  autobiographical  form  necessarily 

volvos,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him 

t  the  scale  of  his  posthumous  monument  would   be 

,ken  as  the  true  measure  of  his  solf-ab.sorption. 

Still,  aft<?r  all  these  grave  deductions  have  been  mado, 

tho  *  Autobiography '  somehow  succeeds   in   holding  the 

^^eiulcr's  interest  and  even  engaging  his  sympathy.    It  lies 

Bp  the  nature  of  the  man  who  is  its  subject  that  we  find 

in  it  neither  the  bc^iutiful  simplicity  of  character  which 

^^harms  us  in    Darwin,  nor   the  vivid  pereonality  which 

^^Bves  light  and  animation  to  Huxley's  *  Life.'     Spencer's 

Hptory  owes  its  attraction  chiefly  to  its  frankness,  to  the 

Blraiisparent  honesty  of  the  nan-ator,  and  the  absence  of 

all  ofifectation  or  poso.     Paradoxical  as  the  statement 

y  seem  in  view  of  Spencer's  achievement,  the  mind 

re  portrayed,  save  for  the  command  of  scientific  facts 

id  the  wonderful  faculty  of  generalisation,  is  common- 

Vol.  200.— M).  399,  a 
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place  in  the  range  of  its  ideas;  neither  intellectaally 
nor  morally  ia  the  nature  sensitive  to  the  finest  issnoi 
Ahnost  uneducated  except  for  a  fair  acquaintance  with 
mathematics  and  the  scientific  knowledge  which  his  own 
tasten  led  him  to  acquire,  with  the  prejudices  and  limita- 
tions  of  middle-class   English    Nonconformity,   but  un- 
touched by  its  religion,  Spencer  appears  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  as  a  somewhat  ordinary  yoimg  man.  His  ideals  and 
habits  did  not  differ  perceptibly  from  those  of  hundreds  of 
intelligent  and  straight-living   Englishmen   of  his  class. 
And  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  his  cosmic  outlook,  there 
remains  this  strong  admixture  of  the  British  Philistine, 
giving  a  touch  almost  of  banality  to  some  of  his  8a3ring9 
and  doings.     But,  just  because  the  picture  is  so  faithfully 
drawn,  giving  us  the  man  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  wiUi 
all  hiH  limitatioua  and  pi'ejudiceH  (and  his  own  conscious- 
ness  of   these  limitations,  expressed   sometimes  "with  a 
passing  regret,  but  oftener  with  a  childish  pride),  with 
all  his  irritating  pedantries  and  the  shallowness  of  his 
emotional  nature,  we  can  balance  against  these  defecU 
his   high   integrity  and   unflinching  moral   courage,  his 
boundless  faith  in  knowledge  and  his  power  of  conceiving 
a  great  ideal  and  canying  it  through  countless  diiHculties 
to  ultimate  realisation,  and  a  certain  boyish  simplicity  of 
character  as  well  as  other  gentler  human  traits,  such  as 
his  fondness  for  children,  his  dependence  upon  the  society 
of  his  kind,  and  his  capacity  to  form  and  maintain  some 
life-long  frieudrfhips.     A  kindly  feeling  for  the  narrator 
grows  as  we  proceed ;  and  most  unprejudiced  readers  will 
close  the  book  with  a  genuine  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
philosopher  in  his  human  aspect. 

For  the  student  of  Spencer's  personality  and  ideas 
the  opening  chapters  of  his  *  natural  history,'  in  which 
he  depicts  the  stock  of  which  he  came  and  the  social 
surroundings  in  which  his  early  years  were  passed,  are 
probably  the  most  valuable.  Tliis  account  of  his  ancestry 
—in  particular  the  picture  of  his  father  and  of  the  uncle 
who  superintended  his  education — gives  us  already,  'in 
large  letters,'  some  of  the  most  striking  intellectual  and 
moral  features  which  we  associate  with  the  philosopher. 
Spencer  sums  up  the  outatanding  characteristics  of  the 
race  as  *  independence,  self-asserting  judgment,  the  tan- 
dency  to  nonconformity,  and  the  unrestrained  displ 
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their  Bentiments  and  opinions,  more  especially  in  respect 
of  political,  social,  and  ethical  matters.*  '  A  general 
absence  of  reticence'  and  *a  tendency  to  disagree*  are 
perhaps  simpler  and  more  illuminative  phnises,  Wea- 
leyanisni  was  ti'aditional  in  the  family ;  but '  they  dissented 
more  or  less  from  that  form  of  dissent."  In  the  case  of 
Spencer's  father,  *  his  repugnance  to  all  living  authority  * 
led  him  to  the  Quakers'  meeting-house — not,  according 
to  his  son,  because  he  had  adopted  any  of  their  special 
tenetfs,  but  because  *tho  system  was  congruous  to  his 
nature  in  respect  of  its  complete  individualism  and 
absence  of  ecclesiastical  government.'  Among  negative 
tzttite  of  the  family  Spencer  instances 

^a  comparatively  Bmall  interest  in  gossip.  Thoir  conversation 
per  tended  towards  the  ImpcrHonal.  ,  .  .  There  was  no  cou- 

iderablo  leaning  towards  literatui'e.  Their  discussions  never 
ferred  to  poetry  or  fiction  or  the  drama.  Nor  was  the 
ling  of  history  carried  to  any  extent  by  them.  And 
bough  in  early  life  they  were  all  musical,  the  esthetic  in 

generul  had  no  great  attractions.     It  was  rather  the  scientific 

intt?rpretations  and  moral  aspects  of  things  which  occupied 

their  thoughts,' 

I^Ethical  and  political  discussion  were  the  very  breath  of 
beir  nostrils,  and  they  wore  all  reformers  of  a  radical 
[>e. 

The  notes  we  get  of  Spencer's  desultory  and  fragmentary 
iucation  are  also  instructive.  He  had  a  boy's  tast«  for 
itural  history;  and  through  helping  his  father  to  prepare 
Bxperiments  for  his  pupils  ho  gained  some  acquaintance 
rith  physics  and  chemistry,  and  interest  sufficient  to 
nrry  hinx  through  a  popular  manual  of  the  latter  subject, 
a  skipping  way  ho  read  a  good  deal  in  the  medical 
ad  scientific  periodicals  lying  alx^ut  the  house,  besides 
p'liookB  of  travel  and  history  from  the  various  libranes  of 
the  town.  During  the  years  of  his  more  systematic 
f  education  under  his  uncle  the  chief  feature  of  the  boy 
^08  his  repugnance  to  language-study  and  his  leaky 
I  memory  in  that  direction.  To  mathematics  ho  took  more 
I  Itlndly.  The  sum  of  hie  acquirements  when  he  returned 
^<tn\e  at  the  ago  of  sixteen  was  meagre  enough. 

A  fair  amount  of   mathematics   had   been  acquired ;    and 
nmnanying  discipline  had  strengthened  my  teasowVa^ 

fi  a 
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powers.  In  the  acquisition  of  languages  but  trifling  succeM 
had  been  achieved ;  in  French  nothing  beyond  tlie  early  part 
of  the  grammar  and  a  few  pages  of  a  phrase-book  ;  in  Greek  a 
little  grammar,  I  suppogc,  and  such  knowledge  as  resulted 
from  rendering  into  English  a  few  chapters  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  in  Latin  some  small  ability  to  translate  the 
easy  books  given  to  beginners — always,  however,  with  more 
or  less  of  blundering.  Education  at  Hinton  was  not  wide  in  its 
range.  No  history  was  read;  there  was  no  culture  in  general 
literatnre;  nor  had  the  concrete  sciences  any  place  in  oxir 
course.    Poetry  aud  fiction  were  left  out  entirely.' 

For  the  three  and  a  half  years  following  this,  up  till  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  he  was  learning  his  profeBsion  a« 
an  engineer,  and  actively  engaged  on  the  I^ondon  and 
Birmingham  and  other  railways  then  in  oourse  of  con- 
struction.     During    these    important  years   his  mental 
development  continued  in  the  same  course.     His  mathe- 
matical studies  were  carried  further;  and  hi3  letters  to 
his   father    at    thia    time   were  filled   with   goometricjil 
problems  and  solutions.     He  did  not,  however,  proceed 
to  the  higher  developments  of  the  subject,  for  at  a  lator 
period  we  hear  of  his  succumbing  to  his  *  constitutional 
idleness '  in  an  attempt  to  master  the  differential  calculus. 
The  letters   also   discuss  mechanical  problems,  and  con* 
tain  speculations  on  various  questions  in  physics.     8omo 
lectures  on  chemistry  in  the  town  where  he  w^as  placed 
prompted  a  resumption  of  that  study  ;  and  the  collection 
of  the  fossils  disclosed  by  the  railway  cuttings  through 
the  blue  lias  clay  led  to  some  study  of  geology  and  to  tho 
purchase  of  Ly ell's  '  Principles,'  then  i-eceutly  publishe<L 
But  beyond  these  scientific  and  practical  interests  thero 
is  no  record  of  those  stirrings  of  the  higher  life  of  the 
imagination  or  those  impulseK  towards  the  deejwr  problems 
of  philosophy  and  religion  which  commonly  visit  thought- 
ful youth  in  early  years.     Spencer,  indeed,  makes  at  this 
time  the  impression  of  a  matter-of-fact  young  English- 
man of  an  inventive  turn  of  imind  and  with  a  distinct 
bent  towards  reflection  on  physical  problems,  but  without 
much  emotional  depth  of  nature  or  delicacy  of  feelingi 
and  with  an  almost  singular  absence  in  his  conipositioa 
of  what  Carlyle  used  to  call  the  '  mystical '  element,  that 
IS   to  say,   the    specifically   religious    and    metaphysical 
impulse.     The  religious   beliefs   in   which   he  had  been 
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brought  up  wore  slowly  losing  their  hold  upon  him  with- 
out any  aenso  of  mental  crisis,  obviously  because  they  had 
never  been  held  "with  any  emotional  tenacity,  had  never, 
indeed,  satiHfied  in  his  case  any  personal  need.  The  creed 
of  Christendom,  he  says  in  a  passage  which,  by  the 
shallowness  of  its  analysis,  sufficiently  exemplifies  his 
own  defective  endowment,  was 

'evidently  alien  to  ray  nature,  both  emotional  and  intel- 
lectoah  To  many,  and  apparently  to  most,  religious  worship 
jields  a  Bj^ecies  of  pleasure.  To  me  it  never  did  so;  unless, 
indeed,  I  count  as  sucli  the  emotion  produced  by  sacred 
mu.sic.  .  *  .  But  the  expressions  of  adoration  of  a  pei'sonal 
being,  the  utterance  of  laudations  and  the  humble  profee- 
rions  of  obedience  never  found  in  me  any  cchoca.* 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  ho  gave  up  liis  engineering 
appointment  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  working  out 
the  idea  of  an  electro-magnetic  engine  which  his  father 
had  conceived.  But  within  a  month  it  became  apparent 
that  the  idea  could  not  bo  practically  applied.  Tho  next 
seven  years  of  his  life  were  of  an  unsettled  and  desultory 
cliaracter.  More  than  once  ho  was  glad  to  accept 
temporary  engineering  engagonientfl ;  but,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  about  eighteen  months  thus  occupied,  the  time 
was  parsed  in  •  speculating  and  experimenting,  leading  to 
no  practical  results.*  The  idea  underlying  his  restless 
intellectual  activity  was  the  hoi^e  of  making  some  dis- 
covery or  perfecting  some  mechanical  device  which  might 
iold  a  commercial  return.  But,  though  some  of  tho 
eaa  looked  promising  enough,  and  one  contrivance  was 
actually  pjitented,  the  labour  was  in  vain  so  far  as  its 
immediate!  puri>ose  was  concerned.  The  range  of  these 
speculations  and  experiments,  however,  gives  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  tho  mental  *  discursiveness '  on  which  Spencer 
dwells  with  some  complacency  as  a  characteristic  trait. 
In  addition  to  these  scientific  interests  there  also  persisted 
in  the  young  man  tho  family  bias  towards  social  and 
political  reflection  ;  and  his  first  appearance  as  an  author 
in  1842  was  in  the  department  of  political  ethics.  A  visit 
to  Hinton  in  that  year,  and  a  renewal  of  political  con- 
versations with  his  uncle,  suggested  a  series  of  letters  to 
tThe  Nonconformist'  newspaper  embodying  their  common 
riews.     His  uncle  gave  him  a  letter  of  \utvod>x^Uou  V)c» 
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Mr  Edward  Miall,  under  whose  editorship  the  paper  had 
recently  been  established  as  an  organ  of  the  advanced 
dissenters  ;  and  a  series  of  twelve  '  Ltjtters  on  the  Proper 
Sphere  of  Government '  appeared  in  the  same  year. 

These  '  Letters,*  republished  as  a  pamphlet  in  1813,  are 
not  to  be  taken,  perhaps*  as  expressing  more  than  what  lio 
calls  '  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Spencers.*    Tho  principles 
expounded  were  those  which  he  drew  in  Tvith  the  air  ho 
breathed ;  in  the  language  of  his  own  philosophy,  thoy 
might  ;tImoflt  be  stylod  connate.     Tho  'Letters'  elaborate 
the  definition  of  the  State  which  he  had  volunteered  to 
a  friend  the  year  before — *  a  national  institution  for  pre- 
venting ono  man   from   infringing  upon   the   rights  of 
another*;   and   they  apply  the   theory  of   individualism 
with  the   rigour  and  vigour  of  two-and- twenty.     Even 
war  is  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  government  inter- 
ference, and  is  to  be  conducted  as  a  private  enterjiriso  oa 
joint-stock  principles,     Spencer  is  fain  to  confess,  in  the 
light  of  later  reflection,  that  here  he  has  gone  too  far, 
though,  as  he  characteristically  adds,  he  might  have  cited 
in  support  of  his   argument  *  the  case  of  the  Iroquois 
league.'      But,    although     modified    in    particulars,    the 
*  Letters  '  give  ua  in  their  first  form  ideas  which  controlled 
the  whole  course  of  Spencer's  political  philosophy ;  and 
to  the  writing  of   them  he  traces   himself,  in  a  natural 
development,    the   successive   stages  of    his    subsequent 
authorship — 

*Had  they  never  been  written,  "Social  Statics,"  which  origi- 
nated from  them,  would  not  even  have  been  thought  of.  Had 
there  been  no  "  Social  Statics,"  those  lines  of  inqiiiry  which 
led  to  the  '*  Principles  of  Psychology  "  would  have  remained 
unexplored.  And  without  that  study  of  life  in  genera], 
initiated  by  the  ^^Titing  of  these  works,  leading,  presently,  to 
the  study  of  the  relations  between  its  phenomena  and  those 
of  the  inorRftnic  world,  there  would  have  been  no  "System  of 
Synthetic  Philosophy"  *  (i,  212). 

The  train  of  thought  initiated  in  the  *  Letters*  was 
followed  out  at  intervals  during  the  years  that  followed, 
and  latterly  became  Spencer*s  chief  intellectual  interests 
Thus  in  1843  he  writes :  '  I  have  been  reading  Bciitham*8 
works,  and  moan  to  attack  his  principles  shortly* — a_ 
purpose  executed  in  1850  in  the  opening  pages  of  '  Social 
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StaticB.'    As  he  explains  the  matter  himself,  he  had  become 
itisfiod  with  the  *  Lettei*a ' ; 

'not  so  much  with  the  concUisions  set  forth  as  with  the 
foundations  on  which  they  stood.  Tlie  analytical  tendency 
had  begun  to  show  iteelf.  Wliat  was  the  eonunon  principle 
involved  in  these  concJusions?  Wlience  was  derived  their 
ultimate  justiflcntion  ?  Answers  to  these  qiiestionn  had 
become  clear  to  me;  and  it  was  the  deaii'e  to  publish  them 
which  moved  me  to  MTite  *  (i,  805). 

Aceoi*diijgly,  in  the   cnrly  months  of  18-i6,  we  find   him 
beginning  a  course  of  reading  with  a  view  to  his  projected 
book.     Characteristically,  however,  ho  *  paid  little  atten- 
tion to   what  had  been   written   either   upon  ethics  or 
politics.     The  books  I  did  road  wore  those  which  promised 
to  furnish  illustrative  material     By  April  1847  he  had 
collected  a  large  mass  of  matter  for  his  '  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  it  was  'beginning  to  ferment  violently.*  By  September 
of  the  same  year  he  was  able  to  send  thirty  written  i>ages 
of  the  introduction  to  his  father ;  and  during  ISiH,  while 
his  future  hung  in  suspense,  he  was  thinking  out  other 
chapters  as  ho  rambled  through  the  fields  round  Derby, 
his  thinking  being  done  then,  as  always,  he  tells  us,  miiinly 
while  walking.     So  uncertain  did  the  future  seem  in  the 
beginning  of  1848  that  there  was  talk  of  emigration  to 
\ew  Zeahind.      Another  scheme  ventilated  was  that  he 
should  join  his  father  in  startmg  a  school  to  be  conducted 
on  enlightened  educational  principles.     But  before  the 
end   of   the  year  his  appointment  as  sub-oditor  of  the 
*  Economist '  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  considering 
such   alternatives.     The  record  of  his  life   henceforth  is 
one  of  steady  progress  towards  a  goal  which  gradually 
took  definite  shape  in  the  ten  years  which  followed  hia 
settling  in  London.     The  fii'st  step  towards  it  wus  taken 
by  the  publication  of  *  Social  Statics.'    Many  of  his  evenings 
were  devoted  to  it  during  his  first  year  in  London.     Great 
pains  were  taken  with  the  stylo  ;  and  it  was  tho  ond  of 
1850  before  the  book  saw  the  light. 

I  Before  considering  its  contents  more  carefully  it  will 
be  well,  at  the  point  now  reached,  to  ask  what  tho  seven 
years  just  reviewed  may  be  regarded  as  having  tulded  to 
Spencer's  mental  equipment  and  outlook,  and  what  general 
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characteristics   of  the   man  may  bo   gleaned    from  his 
narrative.     It  is  clear  that  his  multifarious  activities  had 
given  him  a  considerable  knowledge  of  men  and  busiuees 
affairs,  while  his  studies  and  experiments  had  increased 
his  acquaintance  with  physical  science  and  natural  history. 
BeHides  novels,  he  also  read  some  of  the  books  which  were 
impressing  his  contemporaries,  such  as  *  Sartor  Rcsartiis,' 
Emerson's  *  Essays,'  and  Ruskin's  *  Modern  Paintera.'    The 
last-mentioned  ho  seems  to  have  valued  chiefly  because  it 
gratified   his  spirit  of  dissent  by  daring  to  express  un- 
favourable   opinions    about    some   of  Raphael's   works. 
There  are   several  references  of  an  antagonistic  nature 
to  Carlyle's  doctrine  of  hero-worship  in  *  Social  Statics ' ; 
and   Carlyle  appears  from   time  to  time  in  the  *  Auto- 
biography' as  the  incorporation  of  retrogressive  ideaU. 
In  one  passage  '  some  months  in  a  dark  dungeon  on  bread 
and  water'  are  suggested  asacurefor  his  anti-utilitarian- 
ism   and  his  '  ridiculous  notion  that  happiness  is  of  no 
consequence.'      But,   though    unaffected   by   alien    ideaA, 
Spencer  was  not  insensible  to  vigour  and  charm  of  style  j 
and    his    reading  at   this   time  extended   to   tho   poets. 
Shelley's  *  Prometheus  Unbound '  he  pronounces,  in  a  letter 
of  1845,  to  be  *  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  read  by  far'; 
and  he  rates  Shelley  about  that  time  as  *by  far  the  finest 
poet  of  his  era.'     The  mature  philosopher  is  rather  at  a 
loss  to  explain  this  early  enthusiasm,  and  can  only  surmise 
that  tho  poem  satisfied  one  of  his  organic  needs,  variety- 
He  finds  tho  same  trait  in  connexion  with  food.   •  Monotony 
of  diet  is  not  simply  repugnant;  it  very  soon  produces 
indigestion.'     The   reader   will   probably  conclude  more 
justly   that   the  Spencer  of  the   forties  was  more  of  a 
human  being  than  the  dyspeptic  analyst  of  the  'Auto- 
biography.'    A  letter  to  his  intimate  friend,  Lott,  in  1844, 
describing   a  journey   through   South   Wales,   reveals  a 
vivacity   of  unsophisticated    feeling    which    goes    much 
farther  to  explain  tho  phenomenon  than  the  laboured 
hypothesis  referred  to. 

As  regards  his   philosophical  equipments  it  is  to 
remarked  that  there  continues  the  same  singular  absen 
of  the  metaphysical,  and  even  of  the  psychological  intcres 
'  All  through  my  life,*  ho  says,  *  Locke's  "  Essay  "  had  be< 
before  me  on  my  father's  shelves,  but  I  had  never  takei 
it  down ;  or  at  any  rate  I  have  no  recollection  of  havi 
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read  a  page  of  it,*  Mill'd  *  Logic '  he  glanced  at  when  it 
came  out,  but  did  not  carry  the  study  far.  When  ho 
came  across  a  translation  of  Kant's  *  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  *  iu  n  friend's  house^,  be  stumbled  at  the  outset 
over  the  doctrine  that  time  and  space  are  subjective  forms, 
and  went  no  further. 

*  It  has  always  been  out  of  the  question/  he  explains.  *  for  me 

Kgo  ou  reading  a  book  the  fuudtiiuental  principles  of  wliich 
entirely  dissent  from.  Tacitly  giving  an  author  credit  for 
osistency,  I,  without  thinking  much  about  the  matter,  take 
for  granted  that  if  the  fundamental  principles  are  wrong, 
the  rest  cannot  be  right,  and  thereupon  cease  reading — being, 
I  suspect,  rather  glad  of  an  excuse  for  doing  so.* 

Acting  on  this  highly  dangerous  principle,  he  telle  us  that 
whenever,  in  later  years,  he  took  up  the  '  Critique,"  he 
similarly  stopped  short  after  rejecting  its  primary  proposi- 
tion.    Spencer's  interestw  during  the  period  vmder  review 
^Montinued.  in  ftict,  to  be  those  of  physical  science  on  the 
^nne  hand  and  of  socio-political  theory  on  the  other.     But 
"although  he  had  no  traffic  with  tho  philosophers,  a  certain 
amount   of  reflection   on   what  may   l>e  called   natural 
theology  was  inevitable  as  his  belief  in  historical  Chris- 
Uanity  dropped  from  him.     Tho  older  natural  theology 
munmed  itself  up  in  the  doctrine  that  the  world  had  its 
rigin  in  tho  creative  act  of  a  personal  God.     A  letter  to 
Is  father  in  1848  shows  that  Spencer  had  considered  this 
xeory  and  definitely  set  it  aside  as  incapable  of  proof, 
ig  up  for  himself  a  purely  agnostic  position. 

*  As  regards  "  the  ultimate  nature  of  things  or  origin  of  thorn," 
my  position  is  simply  tliat   I   know   nothing  about   it,  and 

ver  can  know  anything  aboxit  it,  nud  must  be  content  iu 

ly  ignorance.     X  deny  nothiug  and  I  affirm  nothing,  and  to 

any  one  who  says  that  the  current  theory  is  not  true,  I  say 

ijQSt  ae  I  say  to  those  who  assert  its  truth — you  have  no 

lenoe'  (i,  34R). 


The  turn  given  to  the  argument  and  the  phraseology  in 
which  it  is  expressed  anticipate  very  clo3ely,  as  he  claims, 
the  doctrine  set  forth  iu  'First  Principles'  twelve  years 
later.  In  truth,  beyond  the  now  name  given  to  it  by 
its  baptist  Huxley,  there  is  nothing  recondite  in  this  easy 
of  8heh^ng  tho  question.     It  is  th©  (S.wX^  T^TBt^iCvsto 
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of  millions.  Beuides,  the  cosmolog^ical  problem^  isolated 
thus  and  treated  as  a  quasi-scientific  question,  ceases  to 
have  n  properly  religious  interest.  *  Men  have  fought  for 
the  doctrine  that  God  made  the  world/  says  Mr  Mallock, 
in  his  recent  philosophical  novel,  '  The  Veil  of  the  Templo,' 
*  merely  beciiuse  they  considered  it  essentially  bound  up 
with  the  doctrine  that  a  God  exists  who  has  doaliogs 
with  the  human  soul/  It  was  because  Spencer's  religious 
emotions  were  so  little  engaged  that  the  agnostic  position 
seemed  to  him  so  simple,  and  apparently  satisfied  him  so 
completely. 

The  choice  of  a  satisfactory  title  for  his  volume  caused 
considerable  difficulty  ;  and  the  one  eventually  fixed  upon 
led  to  misapprehensions  of  a  kind  to  which  Spencer  was 
all  his  life  peculiarly  sensitive.  The  title  he  originally 
had  in  view,  *  A  System  of  Social  and  Political  Morality, 
comes  much  nearer  a  simple  and  intelligible  description 
of  the  contents  than  the  scientific  metaphor  which  he 
afterwards  pressed  into  his  service ;  a  friend,  however, 
whom  he  consulted  thought  it  too  bald  and  tlireadbare. 
'  Demostatics,'  a  word  used  in  the  introduction  (but  sup- 
pressed before  publication)  was  the  next  idea.  Spencer 
considered  that  it  accurately  described  the  subject-matter 
of  the  book,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  social  equilibrium 
through  conformity  to  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and 
suggested  the  strictly  scientific  character  of  the  treat- 
ment. But  the  publisher  was  decisive  against  this  podantio 
neologism  ;  and  the  term  *  Social  Statics '  was  eventually 
determined  on  as  expressing  the  same  idea,  though  his 
uncle  warned  him  that  it  would  bo  tiiken  by  many  people 
for  'Social  Statistics.*  The  sub-title  in  the  original  fomi, 
*a  system  of  equity  synthetically  developed,'  is  perhaps 
more  accurately  descriptive  than  that  which  finally 
appeared — *  the  conditions  essential  to  human  happiness 
specified,  and  the  first  of  them  developed' — though  the 
second  has  the  advantage  of  indicating  a  relation  between 
the  new  work  and  the  general  utilitarian  doctrine  of 
eontempoi*ary  English  thought.  The  title,  *  Social  Statics,* 
if  it  was  not  productive  of  the  confusion  which  his  uncle 
feared,  produced,  not  unnaturally,  a  wide-spread  im* 
pression  that  the  ideas  promulgated  in  the  book  were 
inspired  by  the  social  philosophy  of  Comte,  who  bad 
actually  employed  the  samo  term  for  one  of  the  diviaions 
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his  system.  It  is  true  that  a  perusal  of  the  book 
uld  have  Jisclosod  fundamental  differences  between 
two  thinkers ;  but  it  was  difficult  for  the  ordinarily 
instituted  inan  to  couceive  that  any  one  whould  undor- 
kke  a  troatJKO  on  social  philosophy  without  making 
imself  acquainted  with  Comte's  work,  a  knowledge  of 
,  through  Mill  and  others,  had  been  spreading  in 
gland  for  ton  years  previously  ;  still  less  that  he  should 
a  technical  title  of  that  thinker's  coinage  without 
iDtending  to  indicate  some  relationship  between  their 
views.  But  wo  have  seen  how,  when  he  set  about 
systeroatic  reading  for  his  book,  Spencer  consistently 
eschewed  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field;  and,  in- 
crediblo  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
assertion  that  he  *  then  know  nothing  more  of  Atigust^ 
Comte  than  that  he  was  a  French  philosopher ;  did  not 
en  know  that  he  had  promulgated  a  system  having 
a  distinctive  title,  still  less  that  one  of  its  divisions 
was  called  "Social  Statics."*  The  misunderstanding  thus 
originated  continued  to  haunt  and  waylay  Spencer 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  much  to  his  annoy- 
ance, and  was  the  occasion  of  emphatic  and  repeated 
disclaimers. 

When  we  turn  to  the  work  itself,  the  source  of  its 
inspiration  ia  found  to  be  much  nearer  home.  The  con- 
clusions, as  we  have  seen,  are,  with  very  slight  modifica- 
tions, those  of  the  *  Letters  on  the  Proper  Sphere  of 
Government/  With  the  practical  doctrines  he  remained 
entirely  satisfied ;  it  was  with  their  theoretical  basis  that 
he  was  concerned.  He  desired,  in  accordance  with  the 
synthetic  bent  of  his  mind,  to  exhibit  the  various  conclu- 
sioiiis  as  so  many  applications  of  a  single  principle,  from 
which,  when  formulated,  they  might  be  deductively 
derived.  The  principles  of  *  the  Spencer  family,*  in  short, 
bad  to  be  philosophised ;  and  the  principles  of  the  Spencer 
fstoily  were  an  exceptionally  clear  and  logical  expression 
of  the  principles  of  the  English  political  dissenters,  and 
of  contemporary  l^dicalism  generally.  Spencer  began  his 
systematic  reading  for  the  book  in  the  year  of  the 
abolition  of  the  com  laws.  The  philosophical  Radicals 
had  given  place,  in  popular  infiuence,  to  the  Manchester 
whool ;  but  both  were  at  one  in  their  devotion  to  the 
iciplo  of  laiaaez-faire.     'By  both  the  laws  of  '^Vi\a.^oN. 
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economy  wero  interpreted,  not  in  the  modern  scientifie 
sense  as  statements  of  what  would  happen  under  certain 
given  conditions — statements  therefore  necessarily  ab- 
stract, and  in  no  seuse  preceptive  &a  to  what  ought  to 
happen  in  the  concrete— but  as  ordinances  of  nature 
divinely  instituted,  \^'ith  wliich  it  would  be  impiety  as  well 
as  folly  to  interfere.  Those  who  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  theistic^Uy  shared  the  current  optimism  as 
to  the  beneficent  operation  of  these  great  impersonflj 
forces.  The  old  Liberalism  also,  fresh  from  its  campaign 
against  pri\Tlege,  still  occupied  the  field  with  its  purely 
ncgjitivo  ideal  of  freedom  from  restriction. 

Such  waa  the  contemporary  English  world  in  which 
Spencer's  political  thinking  grew  to  maturity;  by  tempera- 
ment •  radical  all  over,'  he  absorbed  the  principles  of 
political  individualism  and  economic  optimism  so  com- 
pletely that  they  assumed  for  him  the  guise  of  intuitions 
of  the  moral  sense.  Wlien  he  proceeds  to  formulate 
the  *true  fundamental  intuition  which  can  be  logically 
imfolded  into  a  scientific  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it,  a 
purely  synthetic)  morality,'  what  we  get  is  the  famous 
doctrine  of  Natural  Rights,  deriving  in  England  from 
John  Locke,  exported  to  France  and  receiving  there 
world-wide  expression  from  Rousseau  and  the  Declara- 
tions, which  embody  '  the  principles  of  1789,'  reimported 
for  EngUsh  political  use  by  Tom  Paine  and  the  luirlicr 
Radicals,  and  practically  animating  the  Benthamite  re- 
formers, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Beutham  wrote  a 
treatise  on  'Anarchic  Fallacies'  to  expose  the  French 
Declaration.  '  The  law  of  equal  freedom,*  or  '  the  liberty 
of  each,  limited  alone  by  the  like  liberty  of  all,"  is  the 
first  law,  says  Bpencer ;  and  *■  we  may  almost  say  that  the 
first  law  is  the  sole  law  *  on  which  scientific  morality  and 
the  organisation  of  society  depend.  Or,  as  he  states  it 
later  in  italics,  *  Every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that 
he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of 
any  other  man/  He  cites  it  himself  in  one  place  as  the 
doctrine  that  *all  men  are  naturally  equal,'  and  expressly 
refers,  in  illustrative  vindication,  to  Locke's  'Treatise  oiX 
Civil  Government,'  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ* 
once,  'the  late  European  revolutions  and  the  preamble* 
to  the  new  constitutions  that  have  sprung  out  of  them,' 
•  the  political  agitations  that  have  run  a  successful  coum 
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thiu  these  fow  years,'  and  even  to  *  the  maxim  of  the 
Complete  Suffrage  movement."    This  principle  being  laid 
down,  it   follows   that   government  is  a  necessary   evil ; 
is,  indeed^  '  essentially  immoral '  (p.  207).     It  is  necessaiy 
because  man,  now  compelled  by  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion to  hve   in   the   social   state,  rctain.s   the   predatory 
instincts  of  his   primitive   life,  and   therefore   does  not 
uniformly  respect  the  rights  of  others.     But  it  is  a  transi- 
Uonai   phase  of  human   development,  not  essential  but 
incidental.     Progress  is  in  all  cases  towards  less  govern- 
ment ;  and,  *  06  amongst  the  Bushmen  we  find  a  state 
antecedent  to  government,  so  may  there  be  one  in  which 
it  shall  have  become  extinct.'     Indeed,  such  extinction  is 
inevitable,  because  the  process  of  civilisation  means  the 
adaptation  of  man  to  his  new  conditions.     Man  posses-sos 
indefinite  adaptability,  and  *  humanity  must  in  the  end 
become  completely  adapted  to  its  conditions.' 

Progress,   therefore,   is    not    an    accident,   but   a   necessity. 

Instead  of  civilisation  being  artifieial,  it  is  a  part  of  nutiu^; 

all  of  a  piece  with  the  development  of   the  embryo  or   the 

unfolding   of    a   flower.      The    modifications   mankind    have 

andergonc,  and  ai-e  still  undergoing,  result  from  a  law  under- 

'S^g  the  whole  organic  creation ;  and,  provided  the  human 

moe  continues,  and  the  constitution  of  things  remains  the 

eame,   these    modifications    nnist   end   in   completeness.     As 

surely  as  the  ti-ee  becomes  bidky  when  it  stands  alone,  anfl 

slender  if  one  of  a  group ;  as  surely  as  the  same  creature 

assumes   the  different   forms   of    cart-horse   and   race-horse, 

according  as  its   habits  demand  strength  or  speed  ...  so 

sorely  must  the  human  faculties  be  moulded  into  complete 

fltneas  for  the  social  st^ite;  so  surely  must  the  thiugs  we  call 

eril  and  immorality  disniJpear;  so  surely  must  man  become 

perfeof  (p.  05). 

In  the  meantime,  till  this  consummation  is  arrived  at, 
the  State  has  its  function.  It  may  be  defined  as  *men 
voluntarily  associated  for  mutual  protection  *  (p.  275). 
There  is  *  nothing  to  distinguish  it  in  the  abstract  from 
^by  other  incorporated  society.'  Citizenship  is  *  willingly 
^feunned ' ;  and  one  of  the  indefeasible  natural  rights 
enumerated  is  '  the  right  to  ignore  the  State,'  that  is,  to 
'secede  from'  it,  'to  relinquish  it«  protection,  and  to 
paying  towards  ita  support'  (p.  250).  Police 
)tection  (and,  he  now  udda  with  a  grudge,  protectiou 
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against  external  enemies)  being  the  purpose  for  which 
the  State  is  instituted,  its  duty  must  be  rigorously  Htnited 
to  this  function.  When  it  seeks  to  *  interfere '  in  any 
other  way,  whether  it  be  by  trying  to  regulate  commerce 
or  by  maintaining  a  religious  establishment^  by  instituting 
poor-laws  or  providing  for  national  education,  by  imposing 
sanitation  or  maintaining  the  cuiTency  and  the  postel 
arrangements,  it  is  transgressing  its  proper  sphere  and 
displaying^  indeed  (p.  295),  '  an  absurd  and  even  impious 
presumption  '  by  taking  into  its  own  hands  'matters  that 
God  seems  to  bo  mismanaging,'  and  undertaking  to  set 
them  right.  Those  in  whom  the  power  of  self-restraint 
needs  educating 

'  must  be  left  to  the  discipline  of  nature,  and  allowed  to  bear 
the  pains  attendant  ou  their  own  defect  of  character.  13ie 
only  cure  for  imprudence  is  the  suffering  which  imprudence 
entails.  .  .  .  All  interi>o3ing  between  humauity  and  the  con- 
ditions of  its  existence — cuuhiuning  off  consequences  by  poor* 
laws  or  the  Uke — serves  but  to  neutralise  the  remedy  and 
prolong  the  evil.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  la'w  is  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances,  be  they  what  they  may'  (p.  853).  Agwn: 
•  Inconvenience,  suffering,  and  death  are  the  penalties  attached 
by  nature  to  ignorance  as  well  as  to  incompetence — are  also 
the  means  of  remedying  these.  And  whoso  thinks  he  can 
mend  matters  by  dissociating  ignorance  and  its  penalties  lays 
claim  to  more  than  divine  wisdom  and  more  than  divine 
benevolence '  (p,  378), 

To  guard  ignorant  men  against  the  evils  of  their  ignorance 
by  protecting  them,  for  example,  against  quack  proscrip- 
tions is  *  to  divorce  a  cause  and  consequence  which  God 
has  joined  together.'  What  a  contrast  there  is,  he  ox- 
claims,  between  the  *  futile  contrivances  of  men  and  tho 
admirable  silent-working  mechanisms  of  nature  *  (p.  355). 

'Always  towards  perfection  is  the  mighty  movement—" 
towards  a  complete  development  and  a  more  munixed  good( 
sulwrdinating  in  its  imivei-snlity  all  petty  irregularities  and 
fallings -back,  as  the  curvature  of  the  earth  subordinates 
mountains  and  valleys.  Even  iu  evils  tho  student  learns  ta 
recognise  only  a  struggling  beneficence.  But  above  all  he  i^ 
struck  with  the  inhorcnt  snfficingness  of  things,  and  with  tha 
complex  simplicity  of  those  priuciples  by  which  every  defect 
Is  bcin}?  remedied — principles  that  show  themselves  aliku  In 
the  self -adjustment  of  planetary  perturljations  and  iu  thi 
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a  scratched   fiuger,  in   the  bahtneiug  of    social 
jd  in  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  a  blind  man's 
Th  the  adaptation  of  price  to  produce  and  in  the  accli- 
fttisation  of  a  jjlant.     Day  by  day  he  sees  a  further  beauty 
,  ,  .  contemplation   thus    perpetually   discovering   to   him   a 

f^her  harmony  and  cherishing  in  him  a  deeper  faitli.  And 
Wf  in  the  midst  of  hia  admiration  and  his  awe,  the  student 
m  suddenly  see  some  Aippant  red-tapist  get  upon  his  legs 
d  tell  the  world  that  he  is  going  to  put  a  patcli  upon 
nature.  Here  is  a  man  Avho,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
wondei's  that  encompass  liim,  dares  to  announce  that  he  and 
certain  of  his  colleagues  have  laid  their  hcatls  together  and 
found  out  a  way  to  improve  upon  the  divine  arrangements. ,  .  . 
TTiese  meddlers,  these  self -ap|x>in tod  nurses  to  the  universe, 
have  so  little  faith  in  the  laws  of  things  and  so  much  faith  in 
themselves  that,  were  it  ixMsible,  they  would  chain  earth  and 
Bun  together  lest  centripetal  force  should  fail  I  Nothing  but 
ft  parliament-made  agency  can  be  depended  on.  .  .  .  Such,  in 
,  WBencse,  ia  the  astounding  creed  of  these  creation -menders.' 

"  Astounding  is  the  word  which  most  readers  will  be 
inclined  to  apply  to  those  and  many  similar  passages  of 
Spencer's  by  reason  both  of  their  apparent  heartlossness 
and  of  thoir  colossal  optinuHni.     It  will  be  observed  how, 
along  with   the  doctrines   already  referred   to,  Spencer 
reproduces  in  his  ar^^uraent  the   deification  of  nature's 
arrangements,  which  plays  so  groat  a  part  in  eighteenth- 
century    thought.      He    talks    freely    of    •  the    creative 
purpose '  and   *  the  divine   idea '   (which   is,  indeed,   the 
title  of  one  of  his  chapters),  and,  t\s  we  have  seen,  of  the 
resistless   march    of   progress  carrying   tliis   idea  to   its 

filisation.  This  deeply-rooted  optimism,  a  relic  of  the 
^tural  religion'  of  the  preceding  century,  Spencer  carries 
er  into  his  Inter  philosophy  of  evolution,  after  he  has 
dropped  the  theistic  setting ;  and  though  ho  broke  it  down 
at  points,  as  he  proceeded,  by  inconsequent  admissions, 
be  "was  uim,ware — and  probably  nuiny  of  his  readers  are 
equally  unaware — how  much  his  original  espousal  of  the 
theory  was  due  to  the  working  of  this  optimistic  teleology, 
and  how  insensibly  it  influenced  his  rejiding  of  the 
erolutional  process.  Progress  as  a  beneficent  necessity, 
iplote  adaptation  as  the  goal — these  are  the  original 
firing  thoughts,  even  sdthough  they  be  crossetl  in  the 
by  the  paralysing  thought  of  'Dissolution,*  whicli 
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reduces    tho  cosmos    to  an   aimless  cycle  of   alterdttd 
building  up  and  pulling  down. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  present  context  to 
criticise  Spencer's  political   individualism.     It   has  boen 
pointed  out  times  without  number  that  the  theory  which 
he  carries  to   its  apotheosis   is  as  unhistoric^l  as  it  U 
unphilosophical.      Tho  pre-social   unit  with   his   natural 
right**  never  existed ;   the  free  indi\'idual  is  tlie  goal  of 
social   evolution,   not  ita   starting-point.     We   can  onlf 
note,  therefore,  that,  however  salutary  Spencer's  later 
protests  may  have  been  in  his  *Man  versus  tho  State,' as 
a  counterpoise   to  crudely  conceived  socialistic  schemea, 
or  as  an  in\ngorating  discourse  upon  the  virtues  of  seU- 
help,  his  social  theory  in  its  totality  is  no  more  thau  a 
survival   in   the   modem  world.     An   organic   theory  of 
society  and  tho  State,  derived  more  or  leHS  remotely  from 
Hegel  or  from  Comte,  has  deEnitely  superseded  the  older 
individualism,  though,  as  time  goes  on,  incorporating  more 
fuUy  into  itself  the  truths  and  ideals  of  tho  earlier  view; 
for  Hegel  also,  it  may  be  remembered,  defines  the  history 
of  tho  world  as  *none  other  than  the  progress  of  the 
consciousness   of  freedom."    Save   for  a  few  anarchists 
and  the  new  individualists  who  range  themselves  under 
Nietzsche's   banner — individualists  strangely  unlike  tho 
old,  for  their  profoundest  belief  is  in  the  inequality  of  mau^ 
and  the  right  or  duty  of  the  stronger  to  subjugate  an4 
exploit  his  neighbour — the  conception  of  man  as  essentially 
social,  and  of  the  State  as  the  organ  of  tho  general  will, 
has  so  firmly  established  itself  that  Spencer's  pamphlets 
during  the  hist  twenty  years  sounded  like  a  bebitcd  ecbO| 
and  he  had  the  air,  even  to  himself,  of  one  crying  in  thft 
wiUIerness.     The  remai'kable  thing  is  that  while  Spencer 
wrote  u  special  essay  on  '  the  social  organism '  ho  far  bock 
as  1800,  and  greatly  contributed  to  popularise  the  phrasivj 
hif^  uwn  political  thinking  remained  to  the  end  domina' 
by  the  conceptions  of  an  abstract  and  unhistoric  indivi* 
ualism,  an  essentially  pre-evolutional  phase  of  thought. 

The  importance  assigned  to  'Social  Statics.'  and  thaj 
space  devoted  to  tracing  the  education  and  lifc-circum' 
stances,  of  which  it  was  the  outcome,  are  justified  b; 
Spencer's  own  statement  in  1879  when  he  interrupted  th' 
regular  course  of  his  publications  to  write  *  The  Data  ol 
JEtliics.*     He  had  begun  to  fear,  as  he  says  in  the  preia 
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to  that  book,  that  health  might  not  permit  him  to  reach 
'The  Principles  of  Ethics/  tho  lost  part  of  the  task  he 
had  marked  out  for  himaelf. 

'Tliia  last  port  of  the  task  it  is'  (he  continues)  *to  which  I 
regard  all  the  preceding  parts  as  subsidiary.  Written  as  far 
back  aa  1842,  my  first  essay,  consisting  of  letters  on  "The 
Proper  Sphere  of  Government,"  vaguely  indicated  what  I 
conceived  to  be  certain  general  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
in  political  conduct;  and  from  that  time  onwards  my  ultimate 
purpose,  lying  behind  all  proximate  purposes,  has  been  that 
of  finding  for  tho  prmciples  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  at 
large  a  scientific  basis.' 

He  uses  similar  language  in  a  letter  of  February  1878,  in 
which  he  declares  that  *tho  whole  system  was  at  tho  outset. 
And  has  ever  continued  to  he,  a  basis  for  a  right  rule  of 
life,  individual  aud  social.'  Besides  tliis  estimate  of  the 
place  which  his  ethical  and  political  doctrine  held  in  its 
author  8  scheme  of  thought,  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  fprinciplcs  and  assumptions  '  which  ho 
elaborated  in  185U  were  of  decisive  influence  in  shaping 
liis  statenient*of  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  A  closer 
^nsideration  of  the  steps  by  which  liis  cosmic  doctrine 
jWas  reached  yields  proof  of  this  assertion. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  decade  between  1850  and  1860 
lies  in  the  gradual  evolution  in  his  mind  of  tho  idea  of  a 
system  of  philosophy.  In  the  series  of  articles  published 
during  these  years,  supplemented  by  Spencer's  comments 
in  tho  *  Autobiography,'  we  can  follow  the  stages  of  his 
thought  with  some  minuteness.  To  these  years  belong 
his  intimacy  with  George  Eliot  and  the  formation  of  last- 
ing friendships  with  Lewes,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall.  It  was 
in  a  ramble  with  Lowos,  in  tho  autumn  of  1851,  that  ho 
first  met  the  expression,  *  the  physiological  division  of 
labour,'  which  stamped  firmly  upon  liis  mind  the  analogy 

tween  biological  and  social  evolution,  of  which  wo 
idy  find  traces  in  tho  '  Social  Statics.*     His  friendship 

|th  G.  H.  Lewes  led  him  to  read  not  only  his  friend's 

rols,  but  also  his  *  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,* 
from  which  he  derived  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
general  course  of  philosophical  thought.  *  Uj)  to  that  time,* 
he  says  significantly,  *  questions  of  philosophy  had  not 

Vol.  200.— J^o,  399.  a 
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attracted  my  attention.'     And  although,  by  his  theory  of 
benevolence  and  justice  in  'Social  Statics/  he  had  shown 
his  aptitude  for  psychological  reflection,  psychology  like- 
wise (apart  from  some  phrenological  speculationii)  had 
remained  outside  his  interests.     *  I  had  not,  up  to  1851, 
made  the  phenomena  of  mind  a  subject  of  deliberate  study.* 
The  next  step  in  the  organisation  of  his  ideas,  and  one 
to  which  Spencer  consistently  attributed  decisive  impor- 
tance, was  his  coming  across  the  formula  in  wliicli  Von 
Baer  summed  up  the  development  through  which  every 
plant  and  animal  passes — the  change  fix>ni  homogeneity 
to  heterogeneity.      It    obviously  expresses    in    a    morp 
generalised  form  the  aspect  of  organic  growth  already 
described  by  the  economic  metaphor  of  division  of  labour. 
Formulating  the  nature  of  the  transformation  in  a  purely 
structural   instead  of  a  functional  w^ay,  and  presenting, 
as  Spencer  says,  •  a  more  graphic  image '  of  the  change, 
it  naturally  suggested  the  transference  of  the  conception 
to  the  inorganic  world.     But,  before  this  idea  definitely 
took  shape  in  his  mind,  Spencer's  newly  awakened  psycho- 
logical interest  led  him  to  extend  the  idea  of  development 
to  the  mental  sphere.     He  had  long  before  given  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  Lamarckian  doctrine  of  the  transmuta- 
tion  of  species,  moved  rather  by  a  sort  of  anti-super- 
natural instinct  than  by  adequate  evidence  in  support  of 
it ;  and  in-  1852,  in  a  short  essay  on  *  The  Development 
Hypothesis,'  he  had  publicly  professed  his  faith   in  the 
theory,  basing   it    upon   the  cumulative  effect  of   func- 
tionaUy  produced    modifications.     In    the  *  Principles  of 
Psychology  *  (which  occupied  him  during  1854  and  1855) 
mind,  animal  and  human,  is  treated  in  close  connexion 
\vith   its  bodily  conditions ;    and  the  biological   idea  of 
adaptation  is  transferred  to  the  mental  sphere,  progres- 
sive adaptation  being  defined  as  increasing  adjustment  of 
inner  subjective  relations  to  outer  objective   relations; 
while  the  correspondence  between  the  two  is  described  as 
advancing  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous, 
and  as  increasing  in  speciality  and   complexity.      It  is 
significant  that  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  •  Psychology ' 
emphatically  repeats  the  belief  of  *  Social  Statics  *  in  the 
*  beneficent  necessity  displayed  in  the  progressive  evolu- 
tion of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its 
environment.'    This  correspondence  *  must  become  more 
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,d  more  complete ' ;  '  the  life  mast  become  higher  aud 
the  happiness  greater/  The  admission  of  free-will,  it 
Is  argued,  woidd  interrupt  this  'advance  to  a  higher 
hannony.'  '  There  would  bo  an  arrest  of  that  grand  pro- 
gression wbich  is  now  bearing  humanity  onwards  to 
perfection.' 

The  same  inspiration  is  revealed  in  the  title  of  his 
next  important  piece  of  work,  an  essay  on  *  Progress,  its 
Law  and  Cause/  which  he  agreed  to  writ«  for  the*  West- 
minster Review'   in   the  autumn  of  1854.     This  article, 
which  states  the  law  of  evolution  for  the  first  time  as  a 
law  of  universal  appIicMion,  had  its  oHgin  in  the  stir  and 
eolargcmcnt  of  his  ideas  which  accompanied  the  writing 
of  the  'Psychology';  but,  owing  to  the  breakdown  which 
followed  the  publication  of  that  Avork,  it  did  not  appear 
till  1857.      It  may  be  regarded,   he  says,  as  *  the  initial 
instalment  of  the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy." '     Beginning 
with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  Spencer  carries  the  law  with 
a  wealth  of  illustration  through  cosmic,  geologic,  organic, 
and  social  phenomena,  and    concludes,    exactly    in   Von 
fioer's    terminology,    that,    '  from    the    remotest    fact 
wbich  science  can  fathom,  up  to  the  novelties  of  yester- 
day, that   in  which   progroas   essentially   consists  is  the 
transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heteroge- 
neous.'    He  next  proceeds  to  ask  whether  the  universality 
of  the  law  does  not  imply  a  universal  cause;  and  this 
cause  ho  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  multiplication  of  effects. 
Every  cause  produces  more  than  one  effect,  and  hence  *  it 
is  an  inevitable  corollary  that  through  all  time  there  has 
been  an  ever-increasing  compliciition  of  things/     'Should 
the  nebular  h3T)othasis  ever  bo  established,  then  it  will 
become  manifest  that  the  universe  at  large,  like  every 
organism,  was  once  homogeneous ;  that,  as  a  whole,  and 
in   every   detail,  it  has   increasingly  advanced    towards 
greater  heterogeneity.'      And  '  thus,'  he  concludes  on  the 
old  note,  *  progress  is  not  an  accident,  not  a  thing  within 
hoznan  control,  but  a  beneficent  necessity '  (Essays,  i,  52). 
Scarcely  had  he  finished  this  essay,  however,  before 
he  eeemed  to  discover  a  more  ultimate  cause  of  evolution 
In  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous. 

several  jmrta  of  auy  homogeneous  aggregation  are  necee- 
r  exposed  to  different  forces — forces  that  dVtteT  (ivVXvet  \a. 
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kind  or  amount ;   and,  as  a  corollary  from  tho  law  of  "  the 

conservation  of  force,"  it  follows  that  unlike  changes  will  be 
produced  in  the  iiarts  thus  dissimilarly  acted  upon.*    (lb.  281.) 

At  the  snme  time  he  took  occasion  to  supploment  his 
account  of  the  evolutionary  process  by  calling  attention 
to  certain  features  wliich  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
previous  essay.  *  As  usual,  Herbert,  thinking"  only  of 
one  thing  at  a  time,'  was  a  frequent  reproach  of  his 
father's  in  his  boyhood ;  and,  in  his  preoccupation  with 
the  advance  towards  greater  heterogeneity,  he  had  over- 
looked or  temporarily  forgotten  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an 
advance  towards  mere  heterogeneity,  but  is  characterised 
by  what  he  here  calls  '  sul>ordinate  integrations.*  In  the 
living  being,  for  example,  the  parts  become  consolidated 
into  definite  organs  with  distinct  functions,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  closely  united  as  members  of  one  whole 
And  so  we  arrive  at  the  definition  of  the  law  which 
appears  in  the  first  edition  of  '  First  Principles'  (1862):— 

*  Evolution  is  a  change  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homo- 
geneity to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity,  tlu-ough  con- 
tinuous differentiations  and  integrations  *  (p.  216). 

Tho  formula  had  not  even  yet,  however,  reached  its  final 
stage   of   elaboration.      In   18G4,   while   working   at  the 

*  Classification  of  the  Sciences/  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that, 
in  making  differentiation  the  primary  trait,  he  had  been« 
as  it  were,  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Aggregates 
of  matter  must  first  be  formed  before  the  growth  of 
complexity  in  their  structure  can  be  profitably  con- 
sidered. Hence  the  primary  phase  of  the  process  is  the 
integration  of  matter,  a  process  which  necessarily  implies 
a  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion.   Accordingly,  in  1867, 

*  First  Principles '  was  largely  recast ;  and  the  evolution 
formula  appeared  in  its  final  shape : — 

'  Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissi- 
pation of  motion,  during  which  the  matter  iiasses  from  an 
indefinite,  incoherent  lioniogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent 
heterogeneity,  and  during  Avhich  the  retained  motion  under- 
goes  a  parallel  transformation.' 

For   our  present  purpose,   however,  the  subsequent 
elaboration  of  the   formula  is  of  subordinate  interest; 
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important  step  was  taken  by  Spencer  in  the  two 
'eseays  referred  to  above.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
within  three  months  of  the  publication  of  the  second, 
he  had  draft4:^  the  Hcheme  of  a  system  in  which  *  the 
conci'ete  sciences  at  large  Hhould  have  their  various 
elames  of  facts  presented  in  subordination  to  these 
unrveraal  principles.*  Commenting  in  the  *  Autobio- 
graphy '  on  the  nature  of  the  advance  made,  Spencer 
characterises  it  as  a  transition  of  the  theory  in  his  own 
mind  from  the  inductive  to  the  deductive  stage. 

'With  this  change  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational,  the 
theorem  j^assed  into  the  region  of  physical  science.  It  became 
now  a  question  of  causes  and  effects  reduced  to  their  simple 
forms — a  question  of  molar  and  molecular  forces  and  energies  ; 
a  question  of  the  uever-eudiug  redistiibutiou  of  matter  and 
motion  considered  under  its  most  general  aspects.' 


N 


At  the  same  time,  he  adds, 

'the  indefinite  idea  of  progress  passed  into  the  defiuite  idea  of 
erolutiou  when  there  was  recognised  the  essential  nature  of 
the  change  a^;  a  physically  determined  transformation  con- 
forming to  ultunate  laws  of  force.'     ('Autobiography,'  ii,  12.) 


Both  these  statements  are  truo,  though  in  both  cases 
their  implications  are  different  from  what  Spencer 
imagined.  By  progressively  generalising  the  statement 
of  what  happens  in  development  so  as  to  arrive  at  a 
'  graphic  image '  of  the  process,  Spencer  has  at  length 
reduced  it  to  a  problem  in  mechanics.  Now  any  event 
or  fact  may  unquestionably  bo  described  as  a  phase  in 
'the  never-ending  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion'; 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  suppose  that,  when  we 
look  at  the  process  or  the  product  in  that  abstract  way, 
we  have  '  recognised  the  essential  nature  of  the  change.' 
On  the  contrary,  that  is  the  least  we  can  say  of  it,  the 
most  abstract  description  we  can  give  of  it,  a  description, 
moreover,  which  leaves  out,  as  we  shall  see,  all  that  we 
ordinarily  understand  by  evolution.  And  that  leads  to 
Spencers  second  statement  regarding  the  substitution 
of  the  idea  of  evolution  for  that  of  progress.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  whole  history  of  the  idea 
in  Spencer's  mind,  nnd  from  his  first  mode  of  stating  it, 
that  the  statement  of  evolution  was  originally  intended 
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to  apply  to  the  universe  as  a  whole.  '  The  univeree 
at  largo,'  ho  had  suid,  *  like  every  organism,  was  once 
homogeneous ;  as  a  whole,  and  in  every  detail,  it  has 
unceasingly  advanced  towards  greater  heterogeneity/ 
It  was  thi«  conception  of  one  vast  cosmic  process  irresist- 
ably  advancing  towards  a  great  consummation  which 
inspired  his  imagination — a,  consummation  which  might 
not  inaptly  be  stjded,  in  language  used  by  himself  in 
*  Social  Statics,'  the  i*ealisHtion  of  a  divine  idea.  In  par- 
ticular, this  beneficent  necessity  was  caiiying  mankind 
onwards  to  the  goal  of  a  perfectly  adjusted  human  life. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that,  if  the  cosmic  process  be 
regarded  simply  as  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion, 
the  series  of  changes  which  we  have  described  as  evolu- 
tion is  no  more  characteristic  of  it  than  the  opposite 
series  of  changes  which  may  be  called  dissolution. 

Accordingly,  in  'First  Principles,'  this  counter-process 
is  for  the  first  time  introduced,  towards  the  close,  in  s 
chapter  on  equilibration,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that, 
in  every  case,  the  process  of  evolution  has  its  impassable 
limit.     Spencer  is  now  driven,  accordingly,  to  relegate  hU 
goal,  '  the  establishment  of  the  greatest  perfection  aud 
the  most  complete  happiness,*  to  the  penultimate  stage 
(that  of  what  he  calls  *  the  moving  equilibrium  '),  the  last 
stage  of  all  being  that  complete  equilibration  which,  in 
the  case  of  an  organism,  wo  call  death.     Unable,  however, 
to  acquiesce  in  '  universal    death '  as  the  final  goal,  he 
finds  refuge  in  the  idea  of  'alternate  ei'as  of   evolution 
and  dissolution ' — *  an  alternation  of  evolution  and  dis- 
solution in  the  totality  of  things.*    But  it  is   perfectly 
illegitimate  to  deal  with  '  the  totality  of  things'  as  a  finite 
evolving   object;  and,  if  it  wore  possible,  then  no  such 
resurrection   as   Spencer  anticipates  from   the  clash  of 
systems  would  be  possible,  for  there  would  be  only  one 
dead  moss  left.    But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  prooesaea 
ai'C  always  going  on  simultaneously  ;  and,  if  wo  are  to  he 
quite  strict,  neither  notion   has  any  application  to  the 
ceaseless  shiftings   of   the  cosmic  dust.     One  organism, 
society,  or  system  is  growing  towards  its  perfection  while 
another  has   entered   upon  the  downward  path.     More- 
over, when  we  speak  of  such  individuals,  and  of  their 
perfection  and  evolution,  we  ai-e  introducing  conceptions 
which  are  quite  irrelevant  and  quite  unintelligible  at  the 
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purely  mechiiuical  standpoint.  Nor  can  the  process  of 
evolution,  so  regai-ded,  be  deduced  from  any  laws  of 
matter  or  energy  known  to  physiciijte.  The  hopeless 
Mnbigiiity  of  Spencer's  law  of  the  persistence  of  force,  and 
of  his  use  of  physical  conceptions  generally,  has  often  beeoa 
criticised,  but  never  so  conclusively — one  might  almost 
say  so  remoi'selessly — ^exposcd  as  in  Professor  Ward's 
'  Agnosticism  and  Naturalism.' 

The  projected  interpreUition  of  *the  detailed  pheno- 
mena of  life  and  mlud  and  society  in  terms  of  matter, 
motion,  and  force,*  and  the  consequent  '  development  of 
science  into  an  organised  aggregate  of  direct  and  indirect 

>  deductions  from  the  persistence  of  force,'  was  thus,  ah 
initiOf  foredoomed  to  failure.  In  the  cuho  of  life,  there  is 
the  belated  but  none  the  less  significant  and  courageous 
confession  of  Spencer  himself  in  the  chapter  on  *The 
Dynamic  Element  in  Life,'  added  to  the  revised  edition 
of  the  *  Principles  of  Biology '  in  189S. 

'^e  are  obliged  to  confess'  (he  says)  'that  life  in  its  essence 
cniiDot  be  conceived  in  physico-chemical  terms.  The  processes 
which  go  on  in  liWng  things  are  incomprehensible  as  i*esults 
of  any  x)hysical  actions  known  to  us'  (pp.  117,  120). 

Of  his  own  previous:  definition  of  life  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  while  it  gives  due  attention  to  the  con- 
nexions among  the  manifestations,  *  no  attention  has  been 
made  to  that  which  is  manifested.  Its  value  is  comparable 
to  that  of  a  cheque  on  which  no  amount  is  written.'  W© 
are  forced,  tlicrefore,  to  conclude  that  *  that  which  gives 
fehe  substance  to  our  idea  of  life  is  a  certain  unspecified 
^ttinciple  of  activity.  The  dynamic  element  in  life  is  its 
oooontial  element.'  A  similar  difficulty  met  him  in  the 
case  of  mind  or  consciousness,  the  specific  nature  of  which 
was  clearly  irreducible  to  material  terms.  In  this  caso 
Spencer  sought  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  falling  back 
upon  the  modern  i>rin<:iple  of  psycho-physical  i)arallelism, 
but  at  the  cost  of  importing  into  his  system  a  dualism 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  promises  held  out  in  'First 
Principles  *  of  a  deduction  from  the  persistence  of  force- 
To  note  these  inevitable  failures  implies  no  desire  to 
vindicate  ft  supposed  miraculous  creation  of  certain  life- 
germs  as  an  appendix  to  the  material  world  at  some  given 
moment  in  the  past.     Creation  in  such  a  sense  does  not 
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enter  into  science,  and  it  forms  no  part  of  modem  philo- 
sophy.    What  is  meant  is  simply  that,  if  we  attempt  to 

•  interpret  the  phenomena  of  life  and  mind  and  society  in 
terms  of  matter,  motion,  and  force,'  instead  of  reaching,  as 
Spencer  contended,  'the  essential  nature'  of  the  pheno- 
mena, we  leave  that  nature  out  altogether.  And  this  ho 
ultimately  confessed. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say,  that  the  ideas  of 
the  apostle  of  evolution  were,  philosophically  speaking, 
of  a  pre-evolutional  typo.     But,  after  all,  it  is  not  more  of 
a  paradox  than  what  so  many  commentatoi's  have  demon- 
strated of  Kant,  that  the  author  of  the  critical  philosophy 
was  still,  on  many  points,  in  bondage  to  the  dogmas  of 
pre-critical   thought.      Spencer's    idea   of   explaining  all 
phenomena  in  terms  of  molar  and  molecular  forces  is  akin 
to  his  treatment  of  religion ;  or  rather  the  latter  is  a  spadal 
cose  of  the  general  point  of  view.  Religion  is  a  phenomenon 
in  which  a  historical  development  towards  worthier  con- 
eeptiona  and  nobler  feelings  is  certainly  demonstrable; 
but,  although  recognising  this  development,  Spencer  dis- 
covers the  essence  of  religion  in  the  acknowledgment  o£ 
an  unknowable  power— a  residuary  beUef  which  he  finds 
common  to  all  forms  of  the  religious  consciousness.    To 
some  extent,  it  may  be  said,  Spencer  emancipates  himself 
from  his  own  logic  and  seeks  a  law  of  development ;  but 
the  tendency  thus  exemplified,  to  find  *the  essentnal  nature  * 
in  rudimentary  abstractions  like  matter  and  motion,  or 
in  some  feature  which  remains  the  same  through  all  the 
stages  of  a  process,  is  rwilly  to  thrust  us  always  back  upon 
a  bare  beginning  or  an  identical  element,  and  so,  in  effect* 
to   deny  the   reality  of  evolution   altogether.      Spencer 
congratulated  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  substitu-^ 
tion  of  the  definite  idea  of  evolution  for  the  indefinite  idea, 
of  progress.    But  few  self-congratulations  have  erer  beea 
more  premature ;  and  already,  in  the  second  edition  of 

•  First  Principles '  (p.  286),  there  is  a  paragraph  intimating 
that  the  term  is  *  open  to  grave  objections,*  and  is  only 
used,  faute  de  mieux,  because  it  is  *  now  so  widely  recog' 
nised  as  signifying  sundry  of  the  most  conspionoufl 
varieties'  of  the  process  that  it  would  be  impossible  toi 
substitute  another  word.  What  he  professed  to  see 
was  'a  word  which  has    no  teleological    implicationa 


lutob.  i,  100).  Perhaps  he  meant  by  that  phrase  adapta- 
pon  by  an  cxtomal  designer ;  in  any  cose  he  failed  to 
that  liis  own  cosmic  conception,  at  least  up  to  its 
enultimate  stage,  was  thoroughly  teleological ;  and  that, 
irithout  n  t<?leology  of  some  sort,  there  can  be  no  develop- 
ment, but  only  mdifferent  and  meaningless  change. 

It  was  undoubtedly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  teleological 
Implications  of  the  process,  especially  in  their  ethical 
and  social  aspect,  which  from  the  beginning  cast  their 
glamour  over  Spencer  himself.  So  late  as  1882,  in  a 
postscript  to  his  speech  in  New  York,  he  speaks  of 
K&tare  as  leading  men  unknowingly  or  in  spite  of  them- 
Mlree  to  fulfil  her  ends ;  '  Nature  being  one  of  our  ex- 
pressions for  the  ultimate  cause  of  things,  and  the  end, 
Pemote  when  not  proximate,  being  the  highest  form  of 
buman  life/  And  only  in  the  edition  of  1900  was  a 
leotence  withdrawn  from  the  '  First  Pnnciplea '  which 
Itated  that,  after  deducing  from  the  persistence  of  force 
Ul  the  various  characteristics  of  evolution,  *we  finally 
hraw  from  it  a  warrant  for  the  belief  that  evolution  can 
tDd  only  in  the  establishment  of  the  greatest  perfection 
md  the  most  complete  happiness*  (ed.  4,  p.  517).  He  had 
ixplained  in  ii  controversial  essay  that  the  fittest  who 
urvive  are  not  necessarily,  or  indeed  most  frequently,  the 
lest;  yet,  so  late  as  1893,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
olume  of  his  *  Principles  of  Ethics,*  while  expressing  his 
isappointment  that  in  this  part  of  the  subject  he  baa 
erived  no  direct  aid  from  the  general  doctrine  of  evolu- 
Son,  he  says  that  indirectly  it  sanctions  certain  modes  of 
onduct  by  showing  that  they  *fall  within  the  lines  of 
n  evolving  humanity,  are  conducive  to  a  higher  life,  and 
te  for  tliiii  reason  obligatory/  So  impossible  is  it  to 
Eordse  the  teleological  implications  of  the  word,  so 
leaningless  would  tlie  word  bo  without  them. 

And  if  Spencer  himself  was  to  the  last  unconsciously 
nrayed  by  these  implicjitions,  it  was  certainly,  in  part,  to 
he  comforting  suggestions  of  the  word  that  the  theoi^' 
iwed  its  prestige  in  uncritical  circles.  Another  fiictor 
vhich  helps  to  explain  the  extrnordinaiy  vogue  of 
tpencers  philosophy  was  its  coincidence  in  i>oint  of 
hne  with  Darwin's  discovery.  But  for  the  inductions  hy 
rhicb  biological  evolution  was  established  as  a  fact,  it 
'  whether  a  speculative  theory  like  ihMX  «C 
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Spencer's  would  have  commanded,  in  scientific  and  genei 
circles,  the  attention  and  acceptance  which,  as  a  matter    , 
of  fact,  it  gained.    Spencer  became  the  philosopher  of  the  ■ 
new  movement ;  and  if  many  of  the  ardent  fighterH  of  lie  " 
battles  were   probably  in  Darwin's   case,  who  confessed 
that  he  'did  not  oven  luidorstand  Sponcer'n  general  doc- 
trine/* they  were  equally  ready  to  '  suspect  that  hereafter 
he  will  be  looked  at  as  by  far  the  greatest  living  philo- 
aoplier  in  England,  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  have  lived*'| 
And  as  the  protagonists  were  men  of  distinguished  ability, 
men  to  whose  ideas  the  future  belonged,  Spencerianism  ■ 
became  the  creed  to  which  every  one  naturally  gravitated    i 
who  desired  to  take  part  against  obscurantism.     Similar 
motives  operated  to  spread  his  fame  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  feud  between  '  enlightenment*  and  'clericalism  * 
is  hitter  and  constant.     Partly,  also,  continental  thinkers 
who  stood  above  such  animosities — a  historian  like  Hoff- 
ding  for  example  } — were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  here 
at  last  was  an  English   thinker  who  had  given  to  the 
world  a   U'eltanschaiiung — a  complete  system  of  philo- 
sophy;  a  philosophy  also  which   realised  their  expecta- 
tions by  currying  out  consistently  the  realistic  traditions 
of  English  thought. 

But  these  more  or  less  adventitious  aids  are  not 
sufficient  to  explain  Spencer's  reputation.  It  is  more 
deeply  based.  Although  his  philosophical  interpretation 
of  the  process  was  radically  at  fault,  and  although  he  bos, 
of  course,  no  property  in  the  idea  of  evolution  ?us  such, 
still  his  early  and  independent  espousal  of  the  idea,  and 
his  consistent  advocacy  of  its  universal  extension  at  a 
time  when  such  views  were  very  far  from  being  triumphant, 
made  him  an  intellectual  force  of  veiy  great  importance. 
So  completely  has  the  idea  passed  into  the  fibre  of  our 
thinking  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  men  of  the  present 
generation  to  estimate  the  full  extent  of  our  debt  to 
Spenc(*r's  work.  And  especially  is  this  the  case  jis  the 
philosophical  defects  of  his  own  imposing  structure  be- 
come more  and  more  evident.  The  absence  of  the  meta- 
physico-religious  element  in  his  constitution  and  his  igno- 
rance of  preceding  philosophy,  both  of  which  the  *  Auto- 
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phy'  so  strikingly  confirms,  explain  what  a  critic 
fair  and  temperate  as  Henry  Sidgwick  was  fain  to 
rail  *  the  mazy  inconsistency  of  his  metaphysical  resultfi.' 
^d)uruiuated  by  an  exclusively  physical  imagination,  he 
^Bccepted  as  dogmas  the  practical  assumptions  of  common 
fpnuo.  Hence,  when  attacked  by  thinkers  like  Green  and 
^  Professor  Ward,  although  sensitive  in  points  of  detail, 
ho  completely  failed  to  appreciate  the  fundamental  defects 
or  inconsistencies  against  which  their  criticisms  were 
directed.  But  it  wiis  impossible  for  a  mind  so  active  as 
Spencer's,  so  fertile  in  hypotheses,  and  so  full  of  apt 
iUustriition,  to  marshal  the  sciences  of  life  and  man  under 
the  guidance  of  a  gi*eat  idea  without  enriching  them  by 
&  wealth  of  luminous  suggestion.  In  the  very  context 
of  the  stricture  quoted  above,  Sidgwick  speaks  of  *the 
originality  of  his  treatment  and  leadmg  generalisations, 
the  sustained  vigour  of  his  scientific  imagination,  the 
patient,  precise  ingenuity  with  which  he  developes  definite 
hypotheses  where  other  thinkers  offer  loose  suggestions.* 
What  is  hoi-e  said  of  the  *  Psychology'  is  no  less  true 
of  the  *  Biology  '  and  of  his  important  contributions  to 
sociological  theory.  But,  besides  such  departmental  work, 
it  was  much  to  hold  aloft  in  an  age  of  specialism  the 
banner  of  completely  unified  knowledge ;  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  after  aU,  Spencers  chief  claim  to  gratitude  and 
remembrance.  He  brought  homo  the  idea  of  philosophic 
synthesis  to  a  greater  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
than  had  ever  conceived  the  idea  before.  His  own 
synthesis,  in  the  particular  form  he  gave  it,  will  neces- 
sarily crumble  away.  He  speaks  of  it  himself,  indeed,  at 
the  close  of  *  First  Principles '  (ed.  1),  modestly  enough  a« 
a  more  or  less  rude  attempt  to  accomplish  a  tusk  wliich 
can  be  achieved  only  in  the  remote  future  and  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  many,  which  cannot  bo  completely 
achieved  even  then.  But  the  idea  of  knowledge  as  a 
Hpohorent  whole,  worked  out  on  purely  natural  (though 
^Miot,  therefore,  naturalistic)  principles — a  whole  in  which 
aU  the  facts  of  human  experience  should  be  included — 
was  a  great  idea  with  which  to  familiarise  the  minds  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  the  living  genu  of  philosophy 
ititelf. 

A.  8.  PRrNOLB-PAinSON. 
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Art.  Xn.— THE  JAPANESE  REVOLUTION. 

1.  Japan  Tuick  Reiscn  und  Studien,  Im  Auftrage  der 
Konigl.  Preusa.  Regieruug  dargestellt^  von  J.  J.  Rein. 
Two  vols.  Leipzig  :  Engelmauu,  1881-6.  (English  trans- 
lation of  vol.  i.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1884. 

2.  Japans  Volfcstmrtschaft  und  Staaisau^hult.  By  Kaii 
Rathgen.  In  SchmoUer's  Staats-  und  social-tciaaen' 
achaftlicke  Forschungen^  Bd.  x.  Leipzig :  Dmicker  and 
Humblot.  1891. 

3.  The  Constitutional  Development  of  Jajxin,  1S53-18SI. 
By  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  Universitj* 
Studies).     Baltimore :  Johns  Hopkins  Press*  1801. 

4.  History  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.  Compiled  for  the 
Japanese  Commission  of  the  Exhibition  of  Chicago, 
1893,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  Translated  by  Captain  Brinkloy.   Tokio:Tuf. 

5.  Correspondence  respecting  the.  revision  of  the  l^reaty 
aiTangements  heticeen  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  London: 
Spottiswoode,  1894.     (C.  7548.) 

6.  Der  Eintritt  Japans  in  das  Eiiropiiische  Vcilkerrechl. 
By  Alexander  Freiherr  von  Siebold.  Berlin  :  Kisak 
Tamai,  1900.     (English  translation.    Kegan  Paul,  1901). 

7.  Things  Japanese,  By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain.  Fourth 
edition.     London  :  Murray,  1902. 

8.  Okoubo.     By  Maurice  Courant.     Paris  :  F.  Alcan,  1904. 

9.  Japan  and  China.  Their  History,  Aris^  and  Llteraturt- 
By  Captain  F.  Brinkley.  London  and  Edinburgh: 
Jack,  1903-4. 

And  other  works. 

MrciT  as  has  been  written  about  the  art,  the  commew© 
and  industry,  the  habits  and  social  life  of  Japan,  hardly 
sufficient  attention  has  hitherto  been  bestowed,  at  lea«t 
in  this  country,  upon  its  political  dcvolopraont.  Even 
Captain  Brinkley  s  great  work,  admirable  as  it  is  in  many 
respects,  is  distinctly  defective  on  this  side.  Yet  it  is  on 
the  political  changes,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  littl<> 
more  than  one  generation,  transformed  .Japan  from 
an  oriental  despotism  to  a  constitutional  state — on  the 
Japanese  Revolution,  in  short — that  the  pi'esent  oom* 
manding  position  of  Jajmn  depends.  In  the  follov 
pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  this  instf 
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pisode  of  modern  history  in  an  intelligible  and  con- 
ected  form.* 

Several  efforts  had  been  made  to  penetrate  the 
Brriers  erected  against  foreign  intercourse  by  tho 
hogtm^  of  the  Tokngawa  family  since  their  elevation 
>  power  early  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  until  just 
fty  years  ago  these  attempts  had  all  been  made  in  vain, 
during  the  century  which  witnessed  the  Reformation  in 
lurope,  Japan  ■wius  neither  exclusive  nor  intolerant ;  and 
Testera  religion,  hand  in  hand  ^vith  Western  trade,  had 
btained  what  seemed  to  be  a  Arm  footing  in  theso 
ilands  of  the  Far  East.  But  religion,  in  those  days,  was 
00  often  used  as  the  wedge  of  empire ;  and  the  restless 
[mbjtious  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  alarmed  the  rulei's, 
rho  had  but  recently  built  up  their  power  on  the  basis  of 
ntemal  unity  and  domestic  peace.  To  close  the  way  to 
lonquests  like  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  they  resolved 
0  shut  their  doors  on  all  foreigners  alike.  Traders  and 
BBchers  were  driven  out;  Christianity  was  violently 
oppressed,  and.  for  upwards  of  two  centurioH,  the  Httlo 
Dutch  factory,  iinprisoned  in  the  islet  of  Deshima,  was 
Jl  that  reminded  Japan  of  the  existence  of  the  Western 
rorld. 

With  the  visits  of  the  American  Commodore  Perry,  in 
ffi3-4,  and  tho  commercial  treaties  which  followed,  this 
tate  of  things  came  to  an  end.  We  need  not  trace  the 
teps  by  which,  during  tho  comparatively  short  space  of 
fteen  years,  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  Japanese 
Empire  was  brought  about,  beyond  noting  the  fact — a 
aoat  important  one,  as  will  appear — that  the  treaties 
'hich  admitted  them  were  made,  not  by  or  with  the 
igitimate  sovereign  of  Japan,  the  Mikado  or  Emperor, 
nit  by  and  with  the  actual  ruler,  the  Shogun.  But  the 
pening  of  Japanese  ports  to  foreign  trade  was  not  the 
Boet  important  result  which  ensued  from  the  ^-isits  of 
Commodore  Perry  and  his  successors.     The  whole  social 
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*  It  should  be  aUted  at  the  outset  that  thia  article  makes 
'  dnw  oa  works  in  the  Japaacsc  language  ;  but  It  is  btUercd  U&at 

Jipiuiese  workA  of  authority  as  havo  nob  yet  been  trsaaUted  faaw  ^g^ 
BMieally  «xbaaRt«d  by  onu  Kuropean  writer  or  anolber.    So  tme,  %h^  * 
ilnuiBt  entire  lacJc  of  memoira  or  other  records  bj  tb»  priacipid  «rtM»» 
I  BoTolatioa.     Unless  such  works  arc  In  eziatoaee.  mad  mmm  ^^  ^ 
K  b  to  be   feared    that  a   history  of   the   Ber^mtioa.  «ft   ^^ 
'^*wortby,  will  never  b«  written. 
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and  political  syBtem  of  the  island  Empire  was  profoundly 
modified;  and  the  Japanese  nation  entered  upon  an 
astounding  courBe  of  development,  as  radical  as  it  has 
been  rapid,  the  far-reacliing  effects  of  which  the  world 
at  large  is  only  now  beginning  to  comprehend.  The 
Japanese  Rxjvolution,  of  which  the  first  act  was  accom- 
plished in  18G8,  may  be  regarded  as  unique  in  history, 
perhaps  in  its  results,  certainly  in  its  nature ;  for  it  was, 
in  the  main,  by  a  voluntary  act  of  abdication,  inspired  by 
an  enlightened  feeling  of  patriotism,  that  the  ancient 
feudal  system  of  Japan  was  abolished;  and  the  ruling 
classes,  which  for  centuries  had  held  undisputed  sway, 
resigned  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  in 
order  that  the  country,  by  becoming  united  and  central- 
ised, might  be  enabled  to  hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  the 
world. 

For  some  time  previously  the  ideas  of  thoughtful  men 
in  Japan  had  been  tending  in  this  direction.     Several 
causes  contributed  to  this  change.     The  first  of  these  was 
the  revival  of  learning.     The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth     ' 
centuries  witnessed  in  Japan  a  great  growth  of  intelleo-  ■ 
tual  activity.    Learning  was  encouraged  by  the  Tokugawa  ^ 
Shoguns,  unconscious  of  its  future  results.     lyoyasu  him- 
self, the  founder  of  the  line,  and  his  grandson,  Mitsukuni, 
were  great  patrons  of  literature.     The  study  of  national 
history  was  actively  pursued.     In  1715  Komon,  Prince  of 
Mito,  had  completed,  with  the  help  of  a  band  of  scholars, 
the  famous  '  Dai-Nihon-Shi,'  or  History  of  Japan.     This  j 
work  was  not  printed  till  1751 ;  but  many  copies  of  itfl 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  gradually  permeated  the  " 
thought  of  the  country.     Its  chief  result  was  to  bring  to 
light  the  true  nature  of  the  Shogunate,  to  show  that  the 
Mikado  was  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  to  prove  the 
power  of  the  Shogun  to  be  an  usurpation.     Its  influence 
was  such  that  its  composer  has  been  styled  by  Sir  Ernest 
Satow,  '  the  real  author  of  the  movement  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  lievolution  of  1808.'     Half  a  century  later 
the  great  scholar,  Rai  Sanyo,   in   his  'Nihon-quai-shi,* 
developed   and   drove   homo   these   lessons ;    and  in  his 
*  Sei-ki,'  or  political  history,  attacked  the  Shogunate  and 
deplored  the  decadence  of  Imperial  power. 

The  growth  of  learning  was  accompanied  by  a  revivi 
of  the  ancient  Shinto  religion,  which,  as  involving  thi 
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worship  or  at  least  the  veneration  of  ancestors,  was 
closely  coauected  with  respect  for  the  divinely  descended 
Iruporial  family.  Buddhism,  introduced  into  Japan  in 
tha,  sixth  ocutury  of  our  era,  had  gradually  pushed  aside 
the  earlier  faith,  and,  favoured  by  the  Sho^uns  of  the 
TtikugawH  rare,  had  become  a  sort  of  State  religion. 
Ti}Q  establtshmcat  of  the  Shogunat^,  in  alliance  with  the 
Buddhist  priesthood,  wtis  accompanied  by  the  forcible 
^Unction  of  Christianity  and  the  decay  of  Confucian- 
uou ;  and,  since  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
buddhism  had  i-eignod  supreme.  Now,  however,  with 
the  re^-ival  of:  learning  and  the  growing  attachment  to 
the  Imperial  family.  Buddhism  rapidly  lost  ground ;  men 
reverted  to  the  creed  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Mikado  to  power  was  signalised  by  the  com- 
plete dethronement  of  the  Buddhistic  religion. 

Personal  and  family  ambition  added  force  to  these 
more  general  and  popular  motives.  Several  of  the 
greatjer  noble  famiUes,  originally  of  equal  rank  with  that 
the  Tokugaw^  Shoguns,  resented,  more  and  more,  the 
>ntration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  their  former 
,vals.  The  only  chance  of  recovering  their  lost  influence 
the  State  was  to  set  up  another  power  against  that  of 
Hhogun ;  and  this  power  could  only  be  that  of  the 
The  feud/il  system  had  resulted  in  the  elevation 
a  subordinate  to  independent  control ;  the  mere  over- 
throw of  that  subordinate,  without  the  provision  of  an 
efficient  substitute,  would  have  meant  disunion,  anarchy, 
and  consequent  nutionnl  weakness.  The  revival  of 
Imperiali^ini  <jJXeriHl  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of 
^^hese  difUcultiea.,      .i., 

^K     Meanwhile  tbe^^ogunate  itself  was  experiencing  a 
^Katurul  decay  similar  to  that  which  had  undermined  the 
^PK>wer  of  the  Mikudo.    The  theory  established  by  lycyasu 
waa  that  the  Mikado,  being  of  divine  descent  and  there- 
unable  to  do  wix>ng,  could  do  nothing  at  all.    He  was 
,om  of  all  executive  authority,  which  fell  entirely  into 
hands  of  the  ^liogunN.    But  after  the  lapse  of  some 
centuries  the  Shoguns,  like  the  Emperors  whom  they 
displaced,  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the  active 
:6reiae  of  authority,  »nd  gave  up  the  control  to  their 
tes.   As  they  had  become  practically  independent 
the  sovereign,  so  the  great  Daimios  gradually  became 
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indopeudent  of  his  representative.  Justico  was  neglected 
The  finances  fell  into  confusion.  Certain  Shoguns,  notabl 
lyenari  (1787-1837),  wasted  their  substance  in  profua 
display.  The  population  increased  ;  privation  and  its  con 
sequence,  political  discontent,  began  to  be  felt.  Bands  a 
masterless  and  therefore  lawless  Samurai,  called  ronin 
•wandered  about  the  country;  and  the  anarchy  whic 
lyeyasu  and  lyemitsu  had  sternly  suppressed  agfun  raise 
its  head.  Nevertheless,  impervious  to  new  ideas 
roused  by  no  danger  from  abroad,  these  princes  slumbe 
on,  believing  their  power  to  bo  eternal,  while  in  fact 
was  slipping  from  their  hands. 

But  it  was  the  new  conditions  which  arose  in  the  middl 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  above  all,  the  question  of  foreigl 
relations,  which  combined  the  great  majority  of  the  infli 
ential  classes  in  one  overpowering  movement,  and 
a  deathblow  to  the*  power  of  the  Shogun.  Animai 
first  by  an  instinctive  repulsion  for  the  foreigner, 
opponents  of  the  Shogun  seized  upon  his  foreign  procUvitifl 
as  the  point  of  attack,  and  declared  his  assumption  of  tfa 
right  to  make  treaties  with  the  Western  Powers  a  treason 
able  usurpation.  Subsequently  comprehending  that,  how 
ever  unconstitutional  the  action  of  the  Shogun  migfa 
have  been,  his  foreign  policy  was,  from  the  national  poio 
of  view,  not  only  enlightened  but  inevitable,  the  leadei 
of  opinion,  with  the  young  Mikado  at  their  head,  adopta 
a  new  attitude  towards  the  foreigner,  and  welcomed  th 
influences  which  they  had  formerly  repelled.  But,  sedil 
that  these  influences  would,  if  passively  accepted,  b 
destructive  of  national  individuality  and  even  of  natioiu 
independence,  they  immediately  applied  themselves  to  tl 
reorganisation  of  the  national  forces  and  the  introductia 
of  a  new  system,  military,  financial,  educational,  leg) 
and  economic,  which  would  enable  the  counti-y  to 
Western  pressure  with  all  the  methods  and  the  sci 
the  West.  Finally,  perceiving  with  an  insight  uniq 
among  Kastorn  peoples,  the  scope  of  the  national  strugg 
on  which  they  were  entering,  and  the  influence  of  repn 
sentative  government  on  national  cohesion  and  strengtJ 
they  resolved  to  take  the  people  into  partnership,  ani 
while  scrupulously  maintaining  the  vigour  of  the  executi^ 
power,  to  place  the  nation,  at  least  partially,  in  control  > 
its  own  destinies.    The  courage,  persistency,  and  wisdoi 
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with  which  they  carriod  out  these  aims  have  rightly  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  events  which  preceded 

the  fall  of  the  Shogunate  in  1867.    The  early  treaties  with 

the   United   States  and  with  the  European  Powers  had 

been  the  work  of  the  Shogun  lyesada  (who  had  succeeded 

I  power  in  the  winter  of  1853-4),  or  at  least  of  his  advisers 

-for  the  Shogun  himself  appears  to  have  been  of  feeble 

intellect.     The  Court  of  Yedo  was  sufficiently  acquainted 

with  the  outer  world  to  know  that  it  was  hopeless,  in  the 

existing  conditions  of  Japan,  to  reject  the  advances  of  the 

foreigner.     The   Imperial   Court  at  Kioto,  still  secluded 

id  ill-informed,  resented  this  intrusion,  and  declined  to 

^untcnance  the  meaeurcs  of  the  Shogun.     The  country 

vaa  speedily  divided  into  two   factions— the  Jo-i  party, 

rhich  demanded  exclusion,  and  the  Kai-Koku,  or  party  of 

imission.     The   exclusive  party  a  little  later  developed 

'differences  of  opinion  ;  one  section,  at  the  head  of  which 

Htood    the   Prince   of  Satsuuia,  adopted  moderate  views 

and  a  more  or  less  Fabian  policy ;  while  the  other,  led  by 

the  Prince  of  Choshiu  (or  Nagato),  was  extremist,  and 

demanded  immediate   and  violent  measures  against  tlie 

barbarian  intruders.    In  this  conjuncture  all  depended  on 

the   attitude  to  be   adopted   by  the   great   feudal   lords, 

hitherto  supporters  of  the  Shogun,  but  unwillingly  bending 

under  his  yoke.     How  far  these  leaders  understood  the 

^^tuation,  or  foresaw  what  was  to  come,  existing  evidence 

^Hoes  not  permit  us  to  say.     But  it  is  clear  that  they  per- 

^Reived  in  the  foreign  complications  and  in  the  concessions 

Hof  the  Yedo  Government  an  opportunity  of  overthr()\\-ing 

the   Shogun   and   recovering   dominant  influence  in  the 

State.     In  this  attempt  they  were  aided  not  only  by  the 

noble:)    attached  to   the   Court  of    Kioto,   and   hitherto 

rigorously  excluded  from  power,  but  by  the  general  body 

of  literdd,  Avho  enthusiastically  demanded  the  restoration 

of  the  Mikado  and  the  ro\nval  of  antique  Japan. 

The   mental   and   physical  weakness   of   the   Shogun 

lyesada  added  to  the  compHcationa  of  the  time.     As  he 

no  child,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  an  heir.     A 

nolent  dispute  broke  out  on  this  point ;  and  the  Shogun 

was  constrained  to  place  the  conduct  of  a£fairs  in  the  hands 

of  li  Kamon-no-Kami,  chief  of  Kamon,  who  became  Tairo 

^(regent  or  prime  minister).     By  his  influence — for  he  vfo,ft 
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u  mau  of  great  force  of  character — the  young  lycmochi, 
of  the  Tokugawa  family,  was  nominated  heir  to  the 
Shogunato,  in  the  face  of  strong  oppuKition  from  most 
of  the  leading  Daimios,  who  supported  the  claim  of 
Yoshinobu  Ilitotosubashi  (generally  called  Keiki),  son 
of  the  Prince  of  Mito.  On  lyesada's  death,  in  August 
1858,  lyemochi  succeeded ;  but  his  power  was  from  the 
outset  impaired  by  the  quarrel  about  his  succession. 

The  Tairo  li,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  young  Shogmi 
— he  was  but  a  lad  of  thirteen — made  strenuous  efforts  to 
secure  control,  going  so  far  as  to  inflict  severe  punishment 
on  several  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  now  led  by  Nariakiri 
Prince  of  Mito.  Passions  ran  high;  private  resentment 
and  family  feuds  mingled  with  political  principles ;  and 
the  detested  foreigner  was  at  the  gates,  while  the  countiy 
was  torn  by  intestine  strife.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
development  of  the  French  Revolution  was  altered  and 
violence  introduced  by  ill-timed  foreign  intervention,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Japanese  Revolution  would  have 
run  a  very  different  course — if,  indeed,  it  had  e\-or 
occurred  at  all — ^but  for  the  pressure  which  danger  from 
abroad  exercised  on  both  parties  in  the  State.  The  first 
result  of  this  foreign  pressure,  in  Japan  as  in  Finance,  was 
an  outbreak  of  lawlessness  and  violence.  Tho  feeling 
of  the  exclusive  party  found  vent  in  several  murderouB 
attacks  on  foreigners,  and  in  the  assassination  of  thfl 
regent  li  (March  1800)  by  a  band  of  Samurai,  most  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  following  of  the  Prince  of  3tlito. 

The  young  and  inexperienced  Shogun  was  now  left 
alune  to  cope  with  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
These  were  rendered  not  less  but  greater  by  the  death* 
late  in  1860,  of  the  old  Prince  of  Mito ;  for  his  influence, 
though  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Yedo,  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  moderating  one,  and  had  tended  to  the  preservation  of 
oi'der.  On  his  disappearance  anarchy  raised  its  bend; 
and  the  general  confusion  was  aggravated  by  the  diverg- 
ence between  the  Daimios  of  Satsuma  and  Choshiu.  Tho 
heads  of  these  great  clans,  though  subsequently  united, 
were  long  separated  by  mutual  jealousy,  and  in  their 
foreign  policy,  while  pursuing  the  same  (snd,  x^uraaod 
it  by  different  moans.  Mori  of  Choshiu  advocated  the 
strongest  measures,  both  against  the  6hogun  and  tl 
foreign  Powers ;  while  Shimazu  Saburo  of  Satsuma  w- 
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liis  principtt!  advisers,  Saigo  and  Okubo,  two  of  the  most 
notable  fig-iu'es  of  the  Revolution,  were  generally  anxions 
to  bring  about  a  political  readjustment  based  upon  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Mikado  and  the  Shogun. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  conciliatory  spirit 
that,  in  the  year  1861,  a  marriage  was  arranged  between 
the  young  Sliogun  and  the  Mikado's  sister,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  tend  to  establish  amiciible  relations  between 
the  two  parties  and  enable  Japan  to  maintain  a  united 
front  against  the  barbarians.     Such  a  result  would  have 
l^tained   both  the  objects   which   the   leading   party  at 
B>°to  at  this  time  had  in  view — the  restoration  of  the 
Mikado's  sovereignty,  though  in  a  limited  form,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreigner.     But  the  project  of  conciliation 
failed.     Though   the  8hogun   appeared  willing  to  adopt 
the  anti-foreign  policy  of  Kioto — he  went  so  far,  indeed, 
to  render  his  conduct  suspicious  to  the  foreign  residents 
1©  quailed  when  it  came  to  action,  and  proved  incapable 
adopting  heartily    either  line.     His  vacillation  dis- 
lited  his  Government  and  emboldened  the  opposition  ; 
id  when,  in  1802,  he  received  an  order  to  attend  the 
Ftnperial   Court  at   Kioto,   and   to   confer  the   ofBco   of 
prime  minister  on  his  former  rival  Yoshintibu,  ho  practi- 
cally threw  up  the  game.     It  may,  indeed,  be  maintained 
that   the   Shogiinate  really  fell,  not  in   1807,  when  the 
formal  resignation  took  place,  but  in  1862,  when  lyemochi 
yielded  to  the  Imperial  commands. 
1        The   influence  of  Yoshinobu  and  other   imperialists, 
^■ow  holding  office  at  Yedo,  further  enfeebled  his  control 
^&d  forced  him  to  make  other  concessions,     A  notable 
8)Tnptom  of  his  waning  power  was  to  be  found  in  the 
falling  away   of  attendance  at  his   Court-.     It  had   for 
iturics    been    part   of  the   political    system  that  the 
lios  and  their  families  should  reside  in  Yedo  for  a 
in   part   of  the  year.      This    regulation    was    now 
sHshed ;  and  the  capital  of  the  Shogun  was  thus  de- 
ived  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  state.     The  reality 
f  power  was  soon  to  follow.     In  1863  the  Shogun  paid 
promisetl  visit  to  Kioto,  and  was  detained  there  for 
le  time  against  his  will.     Meanwhile,  in  the  temporary 
ICC  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  the  extremist  party, 
ied  by  Mori  of  Choshiu,  gained  the  upper  hand  and 
the  adoption  of  violent  meaaureH  agama^i  N^io- 
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foreigner — a  policy  which  the  Shogiin,  ill  and  deserted  in 
his  enemies'  camp,  was  construinod  to  accept. 

But,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  an  event  took 
place  which  tended,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  policy  of  Kioto,  The  murder  of  Mr 
Richardson,*  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  hy  some  followers  of 
Sateuma,  had  led  to  a  demand  for  an  indemnity  and  for 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  Samurai.  The  demand  was 
presented,  as  usual,  to  the  Shogun,  who  was  still  regarded 
by  the  foreign  Powera  as  the  actual  ruler  of  Japan.  The 
Court  of  Yedo  paid  the  fine,  but  Shimazu  refused  to  give 
lip  his  clansmen  ;  whereupon  a  British  squadron  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  forts  at  Kagoshima  in  the  Satsuma 
coimtry  (August  1863).  This  event  convinced  the  Prince 
of  Satsuma.  that  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  war  with  the 
European  Powers ;  and,  imbued  as  he  already  was  with 
moderate  views,  he  now  resolved  to  oppose  the  extremists 
^vith  all  his  strength.  But  the  Prince  of  Choshiu,  who 
had  not  enjoyed  a  similar  experience,  thought  otherwise, 
and,  in  the  violence  of  his  animosity,  carried  out  the  edict 
ulreiidy  mentioned  by  firing  upon  the  ships  of  various 
Powers  as  they  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Shimonosold. 
The  dangers  of  this  course  were  obvious;  the  moderate 
party  at  Kioto  again  obtained  the  lead ;  and  Mori,  re- 
maining obdurate,  was  banished  from  Court.  Left 
alone  to  face  the  punishment  which  his  hostility  had  pro- 
voked, he  soon  learnt  by  bitter  experience  the  lesson  that 
had  already  been  taught  to  Shimazu.  A  composite  fleet 
of  foreign  ships  of  war  bombarded  and  captured  the  forts 
of  Shimonoseki  (September  1864) ;  and  Mori  accepted  the 
inevitable.  He  did  not,  however,  recover  favour  at  Court ; 
and  the  unexpected  cousexjuences  of  his  exile  eventually 
proved  fatal  to  the  Shogun, 

lyemochi  had  paid  a  second  \'isit  to  Kioto  in  the  year 
1864,  at  a  time  when  the  conciliatory  influence  of  Satsuma 
prevailed.  Tlio  Shogun  was  well  received  ;  and  harmony 
between  the  two  Courts  seemed  to  be  restored.  At  this 
juncture  the  quarrel  with  Choshiu  reached  a  head. 
Indignant  at  the  forced  withdrawal  of  their  chief  from 
Kioto,  the  retainere  of  Choshiu  demanded  permission  for 
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*  The  crime  seems  to  have  bad  no  political  moUTc.  bat  was  due  to  on 
Ignorant  riolaLioc  of  Japanese  etiquette  on  thv  part  of  the  foreigners. 
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to  return.  Being  refused,  they  attacked  the  capita!, 
but  were  defeated.  The  Mikado  thereupon  issued  an 
ict  deposing  the  Prince  of  Choshin,  and  bidding  the 
Ihogun  to  carry  out  his  command  by  force  of  arms. 
Attacked  at  the  same  moment  b}'  the  foreigu  ships,  the 
clan  leaders  gave  way  for  the  moment ;  but  subsequently, 
^the  warlike  party  among  them  getting  the  upper  hand, 
ley  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  and  openly  defied 
the  Shogun.  In  this  crisis  the  attitude  of  the  Satsuma 
clan  determined  the  issue.  Had  its  leaders  joined  the 
Shogun,  Choshiu  must  have  been  crushed,  and  the  prestige 
of  the  Shogun  would  liave  been  revived.  But  such  an 
outcome  would  not  have  suited  Sbiniazu  and  Saigo,  whose 
ilicy  aimed  at  the  i*eduction,  if  not  at  the  abolition,  of 
le  Shogunate.  Satsuma,  therefore,  stood  aloof  ;  and  the 
iult  was  that  lyemochi's  forces,  led  by  himself  in  person, 
ered  a  disastrous  defeat. 

Already  his  position  had  become  so  intolerable  that 
had  attempted  to  resign.  While  the  earlier  operations 
:ainst  Choshiu  wore  impending,  the  foreign  representa- 
headed  by  Sir  Hany  Parkes,  hud  put  forward  a 
niand  for  a  I'eduction  of  tlic  import  duties,  and  for  the 
ediate  opening  of  now  treaty  ports  at  Hiogo  and 
The  demand  was  supported  by  the  appearance  of 
a  strong  naval  force  off  Hiogo  in  November  1806.  The 
Shogun,  unable  to  resist  the  pressure,  gave  way,  but 
■absequently  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  Mikado's 
consent.  The  mere  fact  that  his  consent  was  now  re- 
quested, and  refused,  shows  how  far  things  had  travelled 
during  the  decade  since  the  earlier  treaties  were  mode  by 
'  His  Sovereign  Majesty  the  Tycoon.'  Reverting  for  a 
moment  to  the  anti-foreign  policy  from  which  the  counsels 
of  Satsuma  and  the  force  of  events  were  gradually  weaning 
it,  the  Imperial  Government  suddenly  turned  against  the 
Shogun,  repudiated  his  treaties,  and  even  dismissed  his 
ministers.  The  insult  bj*oke  the  spirit  of  lyemochi ;  but 
he  was  in  no  position  to  retaliate ;  he  humbly  offered  to 
reeign.  The  time  was,  however,  not  quite  ripe.  His  offer 
was  declined  ;  the  treaty  was  even  ratified  ;  but  the  inci- 
dent showed  that  the  end  of  the  Shogunate  was  near. 

Soon  after  these  disastrous  occurrences  the  Shogun 
lyemochi  died  (Sept.  1860),  worn  out  in  early  youth  by 
illness  and  distress.  His  successor  wa^  that  Yoshinobu 
<ooinmonly_calIedjKejki   who  had  been  lyeinotVaJft  t« 
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ten  years  before.  He  was  the  laat  of  the  Shogunfi. 
accession  nearly  coincided  with  the  death  (January  1 
of  the  Euipuror  Komei,  and  the  advent  of  the  present 
Emperor,  Mutushito,  to  power.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  new  Mikado,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  exercised  as  yet 
any  influence  in  the  State ;  but  the  change  of  sovereign 
undoubtedly  facilitated  the  completion  of  the  revolution 
which  had  been  gradually  creeping  over  the  policy  of 
Kioto.  The  Jo-i  party,  the  exclusives,  though  not  extinct, 
had  fallen  quite  into  the  background.  New  men  were 
coming  forward.  Ito,  Inouye,  and  Kido,  members  of  tlie 
Choshiu  clan;  Okubo  Toshimitsuaud  Saigo  Takamori.  both 
of  Satsuma ;  Okuma  and  Itagoki,  and  others  of  the  pro- 
gressive party,  were  making  their  influence  felt.  Most  of 
the  great  feudatories— Shimazu,  Mori,  Yodo  of  Tosa,  and 
others — had  been  converted ;  Iwakura  and  Sanjo  had 
brought  over  the  Court  nobles.  These  men  accepted  the 
inevitable,  resolving  to  turn  the  foreigner  to  accoimt  if 
they  could  not  expel  hinx ;  and  progress  on  new  liuee 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  great 
changes  had  yet  to  pass  over  public  opinion,  and  much 
had  to  be  learnt  by  bitter  experience  before  Japan  worked 
out  her  salvation  ;  but  a  beginning  had  been  mivde,  and 
the  spirit  to  learn  was  there.  The  strong  men  who  ruled 
at  Kioto  were  at  least  united  in  their  deteiiuination  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  Mikcido,  and  they  were  now 
in  a  position  to  combine  this  restoration  with  a  wel 
to  the  foreigner. 

Yoshinobu  had  succeeded  to  an  oflice  which  no  1< 
posse.ssed  either  significance  or  power.  There  Wiu»  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  follow  the  example  already  sot  by  hifl 
predecessor,  and  to  resign.  Several  reasons  combined  to 
force  this  step  upon  him.  Satsuma  was  now  in  secnit 
alliance  with  Choshiu  ;  the  rebellious  chief  was  pardoned, 
and  the  expedition  against  him  abandoned;  and  th« 
Shogun  was  thus  compelled  to  accept  defeat  at  the  handi 
of  his  former  vassal.  Among  the  greater  Dainiioa  hi 
had  none  on  whom  he  could  rely.  On  the  other  haudv  thi 
foreign  policy  with  which  his  office  had  been  ideutifie< 
for  thirteen  years  was  now,  as  it  appem*od,  accepted  bj 
his  sovereign;  the  foreign  Powers  had  therefore  no  longel 
any  reason  to  countenance  the  dual  system  on  whicll 
the  Shogunato  reposed.  The  position  had  thus  beconu 
uatenablo;  and  on  October  W^  VS^T, under  presaiu*e  from 
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the  Prince  of  Tosa,  acting  in  conjunction  with  other  great 
lords,  Yoshinobu  resigned  into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign 
the  powers  which  the  family  of  Tokugawa  had  enjoyed 
for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  His  only 
stipulations  were  that  the  unity  of  the  government  should 
be  maintained,  and  that  an  assembly  of  Daiuiios  should 
meet  to  consider  the  political  changes  necessitated  by 
his  effacement.  The  Shogun's  resignation  was  formally 
accepted  by  the  Mikado,  in  a  decree  issued  two  months 
later,  in  which  it  was  simply  stated  that  *  It  has  pleased 
the  Emperor  to  dismiss  the  present  Shogun,  at  his  own 
request,  from  office/  Thus  the  first  stage  in  the  Japanese 
Revolution  was  accomplished ;  and  the  era  of  Meiji — the 
era  of  '  enlightened  rule ' — began  with  the  year  1808. 

feBut,  before  the  new  system  was  able  to  establish  itself 
a  firm  basis,  it  became  clear  that  the  Revolution 
told  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  unopposed.  The 
Shogxtn,  while  renouncing  his  claim  to  equality  with  the 
irereign,  seems  to  have  had  no  intention  to  stnp  him- 
olf  of  all  his  pi*erogativea,  or,  in  particular,  to  surrender 
his  wide  territorial  authority,  based  partly  on  usurpation 
and  Imperial  grants,  partly  on  ancient  feudal  rights 
which  he  shared  with  other  great  Daimios  of  the  State. 
Moreover,  his  many  followers,  whose  fortunes  were  linked 
with  those  of  their  chief,  deeply  resented  his  degradation 
and  the  transfer  of  power  to  those  who  had  been  once 
his  rivals  and  recently  his  subordinates.  Ilis  resistance 
to  such  degradation  was  foi-^seen  by  his  opponents,  who 
acted  >vithout  hesitation.  On  January  li,  1868,  a  coup 
d'etat  was  carried  out,  by  which  the  Lords  of  Satsuma, 
Tosa,  liizen,  and  others  of  their  party,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  palace  and,  w^th  it,  of  the  person  of  the 
young  sovereign.  Acting  by  his  authority,  they  straight- 
way established  a  provisional  government,  and  ordered 
the  ex-8hogun  to  surrender  his  fiefs,  and  submit  entirely 
to  the  Emperor.  It  appears  that  some  at  least  of  his 
opponents  formed  a  secret  plan  for  his  personal  destruction. 
Thereupon  the  ex-8hogun  retired  humbly  from  Kioto, 
and  withdrew  to  his  castle  of  Osaka.  Under  the  influence 
of  friendly  negotiators  he  was  on  the  point  of  yielding, 
when  a  violent  outbreak  between  his  followers  and  those 
of  Satsuma  forced  his  hand,  and  drove  him  to  tiike  up  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  new  govemniGiit. 
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In  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  troopa  of  the 
Shogun  were  repeatedly  defeated.  Driven  back  upou 
his  ancient  capital  of  Yedo,  and  besieged  by  an  over- 
powering force,  the  Shogiui  made  overtures  for  surrender. 
Hia  offer  was  amicably  received,  and  the  suri*ender 
took  place.  Severe  punishment  was  dealt  out  to 
Yoshinobu's  supporters,  but  the  Shogun  himself  was 
pardoned.  Stripped  of  oifico  and  of  his  horcditar)* 
dignities,  he  retired  into  private  life,  receiving  a  grant  of 
lands  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  but  not  such  as  to 
endanger  the  quiet  of  the  State  (May  1868).  The  resist- 
ance of  his  supporters,  however,  was  not  yet  quelled. 
The  keen  sense  of  honour  which  animated  the  Japanese 
Samurai  prevented  them  from  yielding,  even  when  they 
had  lost  their  chief.  When  the  Shogun  shut  himself  up 
in  Yedo,  the  bulk  of  his  followers  withdrew  into  more 
remote  districts  and  there  continued  a  fruitless  struggle. 
At  Hakodate  they  even  attempted  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  18tW 
that  the  revolt  was  put  down.  Large  confiscations 
followed ;  and  the  Mikado's  authority  was  recognised 
throughout  Japan. 

Meanwhile  the  assembly  of  Daimios,  stipidated  for  by 
the  Shogun  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  had  met;  and 
a  form  of  government  was  established.  At  the  head 
of  the  govei'nment  a  Coxmcil  of  State  was  instituted 
under  the  presidency  of  a  chancellor  and  two  vice* 
chancellors.  Several  administrative  departments  were 
created  for  the  control  of  the  Imperial  household, 
religion,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  army  and  navy,  educa- 
tion, justice,  etc.  At  the  head  of  each  of  these  stood  a 
departmental  chief  or  minister.  The  Council  of  State 
eonsisted  of  influential  men,  mostly  leaders  of  the  reform 
party — Saigo  of  Satsuma,  Kido  of  Choshiu,  Itagaki  oi 
Tosa,  Okuma  of  Hizcn,  and  others.  Prince  Banjo  Wi 
the  first  chancellor;  Iwakura  Tomomi,  representing  th 
Court  nobility,  was  one  vice-chancellor ;  the  other  wan 
the  feudal  Prince  of  S/itsuma.*  At  fii-st  the  Council  of 
State  was  separate  from  the  council  of  ministers  or  head*- 


m 

an 
bel 


*  It  is  said  tbal  this  dual  arr&iisemexit  waa  made  to  appease  Shlnuutu, 
whose  annojunco  at  the  apparent  neglect  o(  bis  clan  tlircatened  to  ups«t  tbe] 
new  system.     In  conscquenco  of  a  similar  feeling  elsewhere,  ttiu  minburj 

was  soon  afterwards  rccouatltuled  bo  as  to  give  equal  repreaentntion  to 

/OTir  great  ctana  ol  Satsuma,  C\ioa\i\u,  Bix*u,  wa^Toml, 
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of  departments ;  but  this  nrrangoment,  subject  to  obvious 
inconveniences,  was  subsequently  dropped  (1885),  and  the 
two  councils  -were  fused  into  one  body,  closely  resembling 
a  Western  cabinet. 

At  the  same  time  the  Mikado's  Government  had  form- 
ally adopted  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  rival  whom  it  had 
supplanted.  The  necessity  of  talking  this  step  was 
partially  reco^ised  in  the  creation  of  a  department  of 
foreij^  affairs  already  mentioned.  Shortly  afterwards 
a  notable  memorial  was  prcHcnted  to  the  Government 
by  a  number  of  high  officers  of  State^  in  which,  after 
bidding  the  rulers  of  Japan  to  take  warning  from  the 
fate  of  China,  the  memorialists  urged  the  necessity  of 
learning  from  the  hitherto  despised  barbarians  all  that 
they  could  teach,  so  as  to  secure  the  safety  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  State. 

•In  order  to  restore  the  fallen  fortiino'  of  the  Empiro  and  to 
ike  the  Imperial  dignity  rosj>ceted  abroad,  it  is  necessary  to 
£e  a  firm  resolution,  and  to  get  nd  of  the  naiTOW-minded 
leas  which  have  prcvailerl  hitherto.  ,  .  .  Let  the  foolinh 
tment  which  has  hitherto  styled  foreigners,  dogs  and 
goats  and  barbarians  be  abandoned;  let  the  Court  ceremonies, 
hitherto  imitated  from  the  CJiincse,  be  reformed;  and  let  the 
foreign  representatives  be  bidden  to  Court  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  current  amongst  all  nations.'     (lyenaga.) 

It  was  on  this  advice  that  the  Mikado  acted  in  personally 
receiving  Sir  Harry  Parkes  and  other  foreign  representa- 
tives in  March  1808. 

But  the  advice  of  these  bold  and  far-seeing  statesmen 
went  beyond  the  reception  of  foreign  envoys  and  the 
opening  of  trade.     It  aimed  at  wide  domestic  reforms. 

'The  most  important  duty'  (they  declared)  'that  we  have  at 
present  is  for  high  and  low  to  tmite  harmoniously  in  under- 
^tau<ling  the  condition  of  the  age.  iu  cfTecting  a  national 
reformation,  and  conmieneing  a  great  work.  . .  .  By  travelling 
to  foreign  countries  and  observing  what  good  there  is  in  them, 
aud  by  comparing  their  tinily  progress,  the  imiversality  of 
oulightened  government,  the  sufUcieney  of  military  defences 
and  of  abundant  food  for  the  people,  Mith  our  present  condi- 
tion, the  causes  of  prosperity  and  degeneracy  may  be  plainly 
tmced.'     (lyenaga, '  Constit.  Dovolopmeut  of  Jai*an.') 

In  this  enlightened  spirit  the  statesmen  of  Ji  to 

work  and  inaugurated  an  era  of  reform. 
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One  of  the  first  stepa  was  to  sweep  away  the  abases 
of  the  Imperial  Court  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  obseo- 
rantist  influences  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  Emperor 
in  sloth  and  impotent  seclusion.  With  this  object  the 
long-standing  distinction  between  the  Court  nobility  and 
the  feudal  chiefs — an  invention  of  the  Tokugawas — was 
abolished.  With  a  similar  mtention  the  Court  wm 
removed  from  Kioto  to  Yedo,  which  henceforth,  under 
the  name  of  Tokio,  was  to  be  the  ctipital  of  the  country. 
Accompanied  as  it  was  by  public  appearances  of  the 
sovereign  before  the  eyes  of  his  astonished  people,  tills 
change — carried  out,  it  would  appear,  on  the  spedal 
advice  of  Okubo  Toshimitsu — made  it  clear  to  all  tbst 
the  substitution  of  the  Mikado  for  the  Shogun  as  a 
visible  and  actual  head  was  to  be  no  mere  change  of 
persons,  but  the  symptom  of  far-reaching  reform. 

What  was  in  prospect  was  more  clearly  indicated  br 
the  solemn  oath  which  was  taken  by  the  restored 
sovereign  before  the  assembly  of  Daimios,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Meiji  period  (Ai)ril  1869).  This  oath  promised 
the  creation  of  a  deliberative  assembly  for  the  discus&ioa 
of  public  affairs,  the  security  of  personal  freedom,  the 
abolition  of  evil  customs,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new 
system,  including  measures  of  national  defence,  based  on 
careful  study  and  the  experience  of  foreign  nations. 
A  deliberative  assembly,  the  Kogisho,  was  soon  after- 
wards called  into  being.  It  met  in  April  1869.  In  its 
composition  it  more  closely  resembled  a  French  assembly 
of  notables  under  the  ancien  r4ghne  than  a  parliament  of 
the  modem  kind.  Its  members  were  mostly  retainers  of 
the  great  Daimios ;  for  there  was  as  yet  no  machinery 
for  popular  election,  nor  is  it  likely  that,  in  these  early 
stages  of  the  devolution,  the  Samurai  would  have  con- 
sented to  meet  their  inferiors,  the  trading  elaaacs,  in 
coimciL  Feudal  feeling  was  still  strong,  and  the  feudal 
system  was  in  full  force  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  therefore  not  to  bo  expected  that  the  Kogisho 
ehould  display  much  independence  or  originality ;  but  it 
met,  and  deliberated,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the 
advent  of  a  more  popular  assembly;  whQe  the  com- 
bination of  representatives  from  many  clans  tended  to 
substitute  a  sense  of  nationality  for  the  disintegrating 
Jnduences  of  the  clan  spirit. 
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In  one  respect,  at  all  events,  the  Kojfiaho,  if  it  did  not 
^ercise  any  very  potent  influence  on  politictil  dovelop- 
mentt  testified  to  a  groat  chunj^  of  feeling,  and  familiar- 
ised the  important  class  of  the  Samurai  with  the  idea  of 
»  gre<at  reform.  The  Kogisho,  an  astsembly  of  feudal 
TassalSf  discussed  the  abolition  of  feudalism.  Its  presi- 
d6nt»  Prince  Akidzuki,  presented  a  memorial  in  which, 
after  pointing  to  the  revolt  of  the  Tokugawa  party,  not 
yet  suppressed,  as  an  example  of  the  evils  arising  from 
the  present  state  of  things,  ho  urged  the  great  lords  to 
'restore  the  territories  which  they  have  received  from 
the  Emperor,  and  to  return  to  a  constitutional  and 
undivided  country.'  *  Let  them'  (he  continued)  '  abandon 
their  titles  .  .  .  and  c^U  thenLselves  officers  of  the  Emperor. 
ving  property  c<]ual  to  that  which  they  have  hitherto 

d.'     In  other  words,  feudal  dignities  and  powers  were 

b©  surrendered,  but  the    rights  of   property  were  to 

respected. 

A  first  attempt  at  reforming  the  local  administration 
rought  to  light  the  disadvantages  and  even  dangers 
of  the  existing   fiystem.     The  different  provinces  of   the 

fctpire  were  divided  (1869)  for  the  purposes  of  adminis- 
tiou  into  smaller  districts,  called  Fu,  Ken,  and  Han. 
The  two  former  classes  were  ruled  by  Imperial  ofiicers, 
the  last-named  by  officials  appointed  by  the  great 
DaimioH  in  virtue  of  ancient  feudal  authority.  There 
were  eighteen  of  those  great  nobles,  called  Kokushu,  who 
were  practically  independent  within  their  provinces. 
Below  them,  a  second  class  of  nobles,  called  Tozama, 
possessed  theoretically  the  same  rights  as  the  Kokushu, 
bat  practically,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  strong  enough 
to  emancipate  themselves  in  similar  fashion.  A  third 
noble  class,  the  Fudai.  consistod  of  immediate  vassals  of 
the  Tokugawa  f ami  ly — q  uosi-nobles  through  personal 
service  to  the  Sliogun,  The  great  lords  exercised,  within 
tl»eir  districts,  full  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  administra- 
tion. Some  even  possessed  the  right  of  coining  money. 
They  were  personally  invested  with  these  rights  by  writ 
of  the  Hhogun  until  his  abdication  in  1807. 

Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  districts,  those 
4irectly  subject  to  Imperial  authority  numberod  loss 
than  fifty.  Out  of  the  total  public  revenue  raised  from 
.these    districts   only   about   one    sixth  passed    into 
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Imperial  exchequer.  The  scanty  resources  of  the  Govern- 
ment naturally  proved  inadequate  to  the  strain  already 
placed  upon  them ;  and  the  volimtary  contributions  of 
the  nobles  afforded  but  an  insuflScient  and  precarious 
relief.  Such  a  situation,  it  was  clear,  could  not  long 
continue. 

In  this  dilemma  two  distinguished  members  of  the 
Samurai  class  came  forward  with  a  radical  proposal. 
Kido  Takatoto,  a  retainer  of  Choshiu,  and  Okubo  Toshi- 
mit«u,  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  persuaded  thoir  respective 
chiefs  to  unite  in  a  great  measure  of  self-abnegation,  and, 
as  they  had  forced  the  Shogun  to  surrender  his  powen 
to  the  Mikado,  so  to  follow  his  example  by  yielding  uji 
their  feudal  rights.  The  Lords  of  Hizen,  Ivago,  and  Tosn 
joined  with  those  of  Satsuma  and  Choshiu ;  and  the«e 
great  nobles,  with  some  other  Daimios,  laid  their 
ancestral  pri\Tlege3  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  was  the 
*4th  of  August*  of  the  Japanese  Revolution;  but  the  righto 
surrendered  by  the  Japanese  nobles  went  far  beyond 
those  almndoned  in  that  famous  sitting  at  Versailles. 

In  the  memoi-ial  with  which  the  Daimioa  accompanied 
their  gift,  after  confessing  that  their  feudal  rights,  like 
the  power  of  the  Shoguns,  originated  for  the  most  part 
in  force  or  usurpation,  thoy  proceeded  : — 

' The  country  where  we  live  is  tlie  Kmperor's  land;  the  fbn 
which  we  eat  is  grown  by  the  Emijeror's  men.  How  can 
make  it  our  own  ?  We  now  reverently  offer  up  the  Uste  of 
our  possessions  and  men.  with  the  prayer  that  the  Emperor 
will  take  good  measures  for  rewarding  those  to  whom  reward 
is  due,  and  for  taking  from  those  to  wliom  pumshnient  Is  due. 
Let  the  Imperial  orders  be  issued  for  altering  aud  remodelling 
the  territories  of  the  various  clans.  Let  the  civil  aud  penal 
codes,  the  mihtary  laws  ...  all  pi-oeced  from  the  Emperor. 
liCt  all  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  groat  and  small,  be  referred 
to  him.*     (lyenaga.) 

The  example  of  the  leading  Oaimios  was  soon  followed 
by  most  of  the  lesser  men  ;  and  in  July  1871  tho  era  of 
feudalism,  which  had  lasted  for  over  eight  centuries  in 
Japan,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  lacouic  Imperiol 
decree  in  the  words :  '  The  clans  are  abolished ;  and 
prefectures  are  established  in  their  place.'  The  Haa 
^feudal  districts)  were  reduced  in  number  and  ren&odelled 
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so  as  to  bring  thorn  into  harmony  with  the  Fu  and  Ken. 
The  feudal  lords  were  at  first  retained  in  their  position  as 
governors,  but  subject  to  Imperial  controL  One  tenth 
of  the  revenue  arising  from  their  former  fiefs  was 
apportioned  to  the  governoi*s  in  the  form  of  salaries;  the 
rest  passed  into  the  Imperial  treasury.  Their  i*etainers, 
the  old  Samurai,  received  the  honourable  title  of  Shizoku, 
with  pensions  more  or  less  befitting  their  rank.  Subse- 
quently the  feudal  governors  handed  over  their  functions 
to  Imperial  oiHciali:!,  receiving  annuities  in  lieu  of  their 
Balaries  ;  and  the  pensions  of  the  Samurai  were  com- 
muted (1873),*  Nothing,  probably,  in  the  whole  course 
of  this  remarkable  Revolution  is  more  striking  than  the 
unselfish  patriotism  which  led  the  bulk  of  these  men — 
there  were  four  hunilred  thousand  of  theiu — warriors  by 
birth  and  tradition,  sensitive  to  anything  like  dishonour, 
to  give  up  their  swords  and  their  class  privileges  and 
to  become  ordinary  citizens.  The  nobles  rct-ained  high 
positions  and  ample  incomes ;  but  their  retainers  sur- 
rendered almost  all  that  hitherto  had  seemed  to  make 
life  worth  living. 

I  The  abolition  of  feudalism  completed  the  second  stage 
the   Revolution.      One   of  the   first  measures   which 
olted  from  it  w^as  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants. 
fore  the   restoration  the  peasant  had  been  merely  a 
tenant  of  the  land  which  he  tilled*    To  the  feudal  lord  he 
did  suit  and  service,  performed  onerous  tasks,  and  paid 
taxes  limited  merely  by  the  goodwill  of  hia  supei-ior  or 
H^he  length  of  his  own  purse.     By  a  series  of  laws  passed 
^'rotween  18(58  and  187'1  the  peasant  was  freed  from  these 
oppressive  tics,  without  compensation   to   his   landlord, 
and  became  absolute  owner  of  his  former  tenancy.     In- 
stead  of   the   feudal   dues   a   land-tax   was   now   levied, 
which,  though  by  no  means  light,  was  a  sensible  allevia- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  burdens  that  the  {leosantry 
had  hitherto  endured. 
^^     The   next  step   consisted   in   the   remodelling  of   the 
^^nilitary  system.     Hitherto   the  duty  and  distinction  of 
military  service  had  belonged  to  the  Samurai  alone.     It 

The  money  required   for  this  purpose  was  proTlded  by  a  loan  of 
1.000,000/.  raised  In  England. 


k 
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was  obvious  that',  if  the  abolition  of  feiidnli^m  wen*  to 
be  more  than  au  empty  phrase,  military  power  must  pn« 
into  the  hands  of  the  State ;  while  it  was  equally  clear 
that  the  old  system  was  inadequate  to  provide  snti^- 
faetorily  for  the  national  defence.  Accordingly  the  duty 
of  universal  miiitarj'  ser^'iee  was  Iftid  upon  all  classes  of 
the  nation  alike  (December  28,  1872),  the  army  being 
divided,  in  the  German  fashion,  into  troops  of  the  line, 
a  reserve  or  Landwohr,  and  a  national  levy  or  Landsturm. 
Military  service  begins  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Three 
years  are  passed  under  the  flag,  four  years  in  the  resen's ; 
while  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  forty  are  liable  to  be  called  out  in  time 
of  national  danger.  The  national  forces  were  placed  on 
a  modem  basis,  and  were  drilled  and  organised  according 
to  European  methods.*  European  officers  were  imported 
for  this  purpose ;  but,  as  was  also  the  caso  in  tboir 
universities,  the  Japanese  had  no  sooner  mastered  the 
military  science  of  tlie  West  than  they  dispensed  with 
such  foreign  assistance.  The  feudal  fortresses  we:^,  for 
the  most  part,  dismantled ;  the  rest  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  State.  Two  separate  departments  for  the  army 
and  the  navy  were  created.  Dockyards  and  arsennls 
were  established,  together  with  colleges  for  instruction 
in  the  art  of  war.  Tlie  supreme  command  of  the  national 
forces  was  declared  to  reside  in  the  sovereign  alone. 

While  the  military  forces  of  the  country  were  thus 
being  Europeanised,  the  greatest  activity  was  displayed 
in  the  introduction  of  all  that  machinery  of  Western 
civilisation  which  tends  to  strengthen,  imite,  and  enrich 
the  State.  In  1870  the  fii^t  railroad  in  Japan,  that 
between  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  was  commenced.  It  was 
opened  in  1872.  Hiogo  and  Kioto  were  next  united; 
then  Kioto  and  Otsu.  The  progress  of  railways  was  eknr 
at  fii*8t :  ten  years  after  their  commencement  they  only 
attained  a  total  of  78  miles.  But  vnth  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  country  the  i>ace  quickened.  In  1881  the 
railway  system  had  grown  to  1200  miles  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  last  centurj'  it  reached  the  astonishing  total  of 
3640  miles.    Steamers  also  multiplied  rapidly,  those  oT 


*  The  preaeni  OTKaolsalion  of  tihe  army  rests  apon  mn,  Ib^ma 
Sasaed  In  1SU6,  the  execution  of  wMoh  was  oomplotcd  in  the  o 
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Jgn  build  bciag  quintupled  in  number  between  1870 
ftnd  1878.  Japanese  Kt^Hinsbip  companies  were  aUo 
wtablished  in  and  after  1875. 

A  system  of  telegraphs  was  commenced  bo  early  as 
1868,  and  made  rapid  progress.  At  the  outset  the  i>ooplo 
cut  down  the  telegraph  poles ;  but  within  ten  years  all 
the  important  towns  hud  telegraphic:  cnmmuniuution 
with  each  other ;  and  in  1879  Japan  joined  the  Inter- 
national Telegraph  Convention  and  thus  linked  herself 
^telegi-aphically  with  the  outer  world.  The  postal  system 
>wed  a  similar  course.     A  general  postal  service  wati 

.blished    immediately  after   the   Restoration  on    the 

is  of  an  equal  charge  for  any  distance ;  and  so  early 
as  1877  Japan  entered  the  International  Postal  Conven- 
tion. In  those  circumstances  trade  and  industry  made 
great  advances.  A  bourse  and  a  chamber  of  commerce 
were  est^iblLshed  at  Tokio  in  1878.  The  total  of  imports 
and  exports  increased  from  about  3,5O0,0OOZ.  in  1869  to 
6»5O0,0O0/.  in  1879.  By  the  end  of  the  century  it  had 
grown  to  over  50,000,000/." 

Education  was  at  the  same  time  stimulated  and 
organised.  Colleges  of  an  academic  type  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Yedo  (now  Tokio)  in  1857,  under  the  government 
if  the  Shogun.  fur  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
science.  In  1858  a  school  of  European  medicine  was 
founded.  The  Imperial  Government  took  over  the  patron- 
age of  these  institutions  and  gradually  created  out  of  them 
the  present  flourishing  University  of  Tokio.  Another 
university  was  subsequently  founded  in  Kioto.  The 
professors  in  these  colleges  were  at  first  largely  foreign  ; 
(he  scholars  showed  an  almost  excessive  ardour  for  im- 
dbin|i^  the  lejiming  of  the  West.  It  was  when  students 
college  that  the  two  friends  Ito  and  Inouye  smuggled 
emselves  on  board  a  homeward-bound  ship,  and  thus, 

Mr  Chamberlain  says,  '  entered  on  the  career  which 
them  at  last  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  their 
untry.'  Nor  was  eh^mentary  education  neglected. 
In  1871  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  reorganised,  and 
begun  to  make  its  beneficent  activity  felt  all  over  the 
country.  Schools  spread  rapidly;  and  during  the  twelve 
years  following  on  the  overthrow  of  feudalism  the  public 
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and  private  schools  increased  to  some  30.000,  with  upwards 
of  97,000  twichers  and  about  3,300,000  pupils.  In  1884 
the  study  of  English  began  to  form  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools. 

The  social  and  political  influence  of  these  schools  was 
incalculable.  Not  only  did  they  instil  a  new  idea  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  citizen, 
but  they  exercised  a  levelling  tendency.  They  helped  to 
eradicate  the  prejudices  of  class  and  to  obliterate  the 
social  distinctions  which  had  hitherto  split  up  the  com- 
munity. The  superiority  of  the  Daimios  and  the  Samurai 
was  undermined ;  and,  if  it  be  too  much  to  say  that 
noble,  tradesman,  and  peasant  were  placed  on  an  equality, 
at  least  an  avenue  wius  opened  by  which  the  humblest 
lad  might  hope  to  reach  a  dignified  position,  A  sort  of 
democracy  of  letters  and  education  was  substituted  for 
aristocracy  and  privilege.  Individual  teachers,  such  a» 
Fukuzawa,  inculcated  democratic  maxims  and  taught 
that  'government  exists  for  the  people,  not  the  people 
for  the  government  * ;  and  in  this  progressive  coimtiy 
they  wGi*o  allowed  to  teach.  '  The  Ministry  of  Education 
and  the  system  of  universal  military  ser\'ice,'  says  Vob 
Siebold,  *  have,  between  them,  contributed  more  than  any 
other  institutions  to  weld  Japan  into  a  political  whole.' 

Closely  connected  ^vnth  the  spread  of  education  wer« 
the  changes  in  religious  policy  which  followed  on  ths 
Restoration.  The  former  intolerant  attitude  was  gradually 
abandoned.  Buddhism  lost  its  privileged  position.  The 
possessions  of  the  temples  were  secularised  ;  the  financial 
support  of  the  State  was  withdrawn  ;  the  temples  fell 
into  ruin ;  and  the  priests  wandered  about  in  poverty 
Shintoism  again  became  fashionable,  but  was  not  aUowe( 
to  claim  exclusive  I'ights.  In  1876  the  Ministry  ol 
Public  Worship,  established  after  the  Restoration,  w& 
abolished ;  and  religious  freedom  was  eventually  adopt«< 
as  a  principle  of  state  in  the  Constitution  of  1890.  Th< 
growing  enlightenment  both  of  the  authorities  and  thi 
people  showed  itself  in  the  practice  of  vaccination,  au« 
the  introduction  of  the  European  calendar  (1873).  0 
still  greater  importance  for  the  political  education 
the  masses  was  the  rapid  spread  of  newspapers,  fi: 
sanctioned  in  1869.  Within  thirteen  years  of  that  dat< 
their  numbers   had   attained   to  over   100,  with   a  tota 
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ciroulatiou  of  some  350,000.  Books  and  translations 
from  forciern  works  were  published  in  constantly  in- 
creasing quantity". 

It   is  not  surprising  that  these   rapid   and  sweeping 
changes  should  have  led  to  a  demand  for  the  extension 
of  political  riphts  and  for  some  form  of  constitutional 
government,  vaguely  promised   by  the   Emperor  in  his 
famous  oath  of  April  1869.     A  powerful  impulse  in  this 
direction  was  given  by  the  reports  of  the  commission  or 
embassy  sent  to  Europe  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of 
feudalism  (1871).     This  commission  was  presided  over  by 
Iwakura  Tomonii,  who  was  accompanied  by  four  states- 
men, Kido  Takakoto,  Okubo  Toshimitsu,  Ito  Hirobumi, 
and  Yamaguchi  Naoyoshi,  all  of  whom  held  high  oflSces 
of  stale  and   had    been   active  in    the  cause  of   reform. 
They  were  attended  by  a  large  staff  of  secretaries  from 
the  various  departments  of  the  ministry.     The  oatensiblal 
object  of  this  embassy  was  to  announce  and  explain  tol 
foreign  governments  the  changes  that  had  taken  place, 
and   to  endeavour   to  obtain  a  revision  of  the   treaties 
which   placed   Japan   in   a  sort  of   tutelage   under    the 
European    Powers.       But    their    still    more    important 
function   was    to   collect    information    about   European 
institutions,  laws,  and  methods  of  government,  and  to 
examine,  at  first  hand,  the  working  of  the  state-machine 
in  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  the  West. 

A  revision  of  the  treaties  proved  as  yet  impracticable  ; 
and  many  years  were  to  elapse  before  Japan  freed  herself 
from  the  bonds  which  her  weakness  had  allowed  foreign 
ions  to  impose.  But  the  results  of  the  embassy  upon 
e  internal  progress  of  Japan  were  immense.  Some  of 
the  envoys,  like  Ito,  had  already  adopted,  from  personal 
acqxiaintance  witli  Europe  and  Europeans,  a  belief  in  re- 
presentative goveriunent ;  others  became  convinced  of  its 
superiority  through  their  visit  to  the  West.  But,  while 
willing  to  free  the  people,  they  shrank  from  giving 
it  supreme  control.  They  refused  to  copy  slavishly  the 
institutions  of  any  Stato.  From  those  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. they  culled  what 
,they  thought  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  their  own  country ; 
they  took  time  to  consider ;  and  thoy  produced  eventually, 
in  the  Constitution  of  1890,  a  system  w'  '  '  '■hough  UQt 
VoL  200.— JVo,  399.  v 
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without  defects,  aims,  and  so  far  has  aimed  succcasfully, 
at  combining  popular  influence  with  centralised  control, 
eflficiency  ■with  public  discussion,  power  with  liberty. 

But  to  speak  of  this  ia  to  anticipate  events.     Much 
was  yet  to  happen  before  the  ideals  of  Okubo  and  Ito  and 
their  friends  could  be  realised.     It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  the  former  possessors  of  power  or  influence  should 
look  with  favour  on  a  revolution  which  deprived  them  of 
their  privileges  and  merged  thom  in  the  masses  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.     It  is  tme  that  most  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Revolution  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the  Samurai, 
and  that  some  of  these  men  had  risen  to  the  highert 
positions  in  the  State.     But   the  bulk  of   this   formerly 
influential  class  could  not  expect  equal  good  fortune ;  and 
to  them  the  Revolution  meant  social  degradation  and  the 
loss  of  political  prestige.     To  these  sentimental  sources 
of  discontent  were    added   others  of  a  material  nature. 
Many  of  the  Samurai,  deprived  of  their  monopoly  in  th© 
calling  of  arms  and  cut  off  from  their  adherence  to  their 
former  chiefs,  took  to  agriculture  or  commercial  pursuits. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  methods  of  business,  they  wasted 
their  savings  and  the  funds  produced  by  the  commuta- 
tion of  their  pensions,  and,  thus  cast  adrift  in  poverty 
and  distress,  were  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  classes,  whom  in  better  days  they 
had  despised.     They  naturally  fell  back  on  their  ancient 
ways,  became  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  sought 
to  recover  by  force  of  arms  what  they  had  lost  by  policy. 
A  lawless  class  of  swashbucklers — the   ronin  or  master- 
less  Samurai — had  long  existed ;  and  their  numbers  were 
now  largely  increased  by  the  break-up  of  the  old  order, 
till  they  became  a  scriotis  danger  to  society  and  the  State. 
Moreover,  among  the  leaders  themselves  threatening 
dissensions  arose.    Such  dissensions  had,  as  we  have  seoiu 
been  rife  before  the  Revolution  took  place ;    the  rapid 
progress   of   events   since    1808    brought    forward    new 
causes  of  divergence.     To  what  extent  personal  jealousies 
and   political   disputes  contributed,  respectively,    to  the 
troubles   of    1874-77   it    is    difficult,   from    the  want  of 
published   evidence,  to  say.      But  about  the  earlier  of 
these  dates  a  question  of  foreign  policy  occurred  which 
brought  them  to  a  head. 

The  Korean   difficulty  had  already    emerged.      The 


» 


connexion  of  Jajwin  "with  Korea  had  always  been  inti- 
mate. Through  Korea  Japan  had  imbibed  from  China 
arte,  letters,  and  religion.  The  importance  of  Japanese 
influence  in  Korea,  as  an  area  of  commercial  expansion 
and  a  source  of  food-supply,  was  already  apparent  to  the 
mindfl  of  Jajmnese  statesmen.  Moreover,  the  southward 
advance  of  Russia  had  begun  to  inspire  alarm.  The 
Crimean  War,  which  synchronised  with  the  visit  of 
Commodore  Perry  to  Japan,  had  forced  Russia  to  seek 
compensation  in  the  Far  East.  Tlie  Amur  was  found  to 
supply  a  useful  means  of  communication  with  the  Pacific; 
and  the  Anglo-French  expeditions  of  1857-CO  enabled 
Russia  to  pose  as  the  friend  of  China,  and  to  extort  from 
her  the  treaty  of  Aigun,  by  which  the  eastern  coast  of 
Manchuria  do\\Ti  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Korea, 
and  including  the  harbour  of  Vladivostok,  was  ceded  to 
Buwia.  That  Power  soon  settled  itself  firmly  in  the 
oeded  districts;  and  a  year  later  a  Russian  ship  at- 
tempted the  annexation  of  the  island  of  Tsushima,  com- 
manding the  Straits  of  Korea,  biit  was  warned  off  by  the 
British  adiuiral  commanding  in  those  parts. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  threatening  line  of  Russian 
advance.  Half  a  centiiry  earlier  the  Russians  had  begun 
to  lay  hands  on  the  island  of  Saghalien,  which  extends 
for  a  great  distance  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Manchuria. 
The  island  was  claimed  by  the  Japanese,  who  had  fishing 
colonies  there ;  and  collisions  with  the  Russians  took 
place.  The  Russians  advanced  even  as  far  south  as  the 
island  of  Yezo,  and  plundered  villages  there  in  1806. 
Then,  for  some  time,  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
Saghalien ;  bxit  nearly  half  a  century  later  the  cessions 
to  RoBsia  on  the  Amur  brought  forward  the  question 
again.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  divide  the  island 
by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  parallel  of  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  latitude.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  Russian  colonies  had  extended  far  south  of  that  line : 
and,  though  the  disturbed  state  of  Japan  for  a  time 
prevented  the  Japanese  from  opening  negotiations  on 
the  subject,  it  was  determined,  when  in  1867  political 
matters  had  to  some  extent  quieted  down,  to  send  a 
mission  to  St  Petersbui'g  to  bring  about  a  more  satis- 
factory arrangement.  The  course  of  the  negotiations 
was  inatructive.     When  the  envoys  produced  their  toYJ 
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of  the  treaty  of  1802,  by  which  the  island  was  divided 
between  tlie  two  Powers,  the  Russians  feigned  ignorance 
of  it,  and  offered  certain  of  the  Kurile  islands  in  exchange 
for  the  whole  of  Saghnlien.  To  this  the  Japanese 
objected  on  the  ground  that  the  Kurile  islands  belonged 
to  Japan ;  and  it  was  finally  ari'anged  tliat  the  subject* 
of  the  two  I'owers  sliould  occupy  Saglialicn  in  common ; 
which  meant,  as  the  Japanese  subsequently  found  out,  its 
complete  occupation  by  Kussia.  The  arrangement  offered 
by  Russia  had  to  be  accepted  a  few  years  later ;  and 
Japan  recognised  Russia's  right  to  Saghalien,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  recognition  by  that  Power  of  the  Japanese 
claim  to  the  Kurile  islands  (1875). 

Two  yeai*s  before  this  date  the  Iwakura  embassy  had 
returned  from  Europe,  deeply  impressed  by  the  power 
and  activity  of  the  Western  world,  and  especially  by  the 
aggressive  designs  of  Russia.  A  memorandum  drawn 
up  by  Okubo  Toshimitsu  declared  that  *  Kussia,  alwaj'S 
pressing  southwards,  is  the  chief  peril'  for  Japan.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  safeguarding  of  Japanese 
interests  in  Korea  became  the  first  aim  of  Japanese 
policy.  But  as  to  the  best  way  of  gaining  this  end  a 
grave  difference  of  opinion  manifested  itself.  A  strong 
party  in  the  Goveramont  urged  immediate  war ;  and 
plans  for  the  conquest  of  Korea  were  formed  in  1873. 
But  the  majority  of  the  ministry  displayed  that  spirit  of 
caution  and  self-restraint  which,  combined  with  singular 
audacity,  has  recently  marked  the  counsels  of  Japan. 
Okubo  and  Iwakura,  clearly  as  they  perceived  the  danger. 
perceived  as  clearly  that,  in  the  existing  conditions  of 
Japan,  war  with  such  a  Power  as  Russia  wonld  be  dis- 
astrous. The  peace  pai-ty  canned  the  day ;  the  struggle 
for  Korea  was  deferred,  as  it  turned  out,  for  twenty  years; 
and  the  ministerial  advocates  of  a  forward  policy,  Baigo 
Takamori,  Soyeshima,  Yeto  Shimpei,  Itagaki  Taisuke,  and 
others,  resigned. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  this  schism  was  to  give  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform.  So 
early  as  1873  Itagaki  had  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Government  praying  for  the  estJiblishment  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly.  On  his  resignation  he  formed  a 
political  society,  known  as  the  Rishisha,  which  pressed 
his  views   on    the   nation    and    ultimately   became    the 


nucleus  of  a  powerful  liberal  party.  The  Government 
rejected  the  memorial  as  premature,  but  nevertheless 
mode  some  cautious  advances  towards  the  end  in  view. 
The  local  governors  were  summoned  to  a  conclave  in 
Tokio,  not  to  discuss  high  politics,  but  to  advise  on 
matters  of  local  interest,  the  improvement  of  communi- 
cations, the  regulation  of  public  meetings,  and  the  like. 
In  1875  a  scnat«,  called  Geuro-in,  composed  of  prominent 
oEQciids  and  leading  men,  was  institut-cd  for  purposes  of 
legislation.  This  senate  continued  to  sit  until  superseded 
by  the  full  Parliament  in  1890. 

But  the  luore  ardent  spirita  were  dissatisfied  vnth  the 
progress  of  afl'airs,  rapid  as  it  was.  Others  appear  to 
have  been  influenced  by  personal  motives,  and  saw  with 
bitter  jealousy  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  former  rivals  or  colleagues,  many  of  whom  were  *new 
men/  sprung  from  what  they  regarded  as  an  inferior 
class.  But  couser\-ative  and  reactionary  elements  were 
the  main  factors  in  the  disturbances  that  were  at  hand. 
The  old  feudal  and  clannish  spirit  was  not  dead  ;  the  old 
family  ties  were  still  strong  ;  and  the  causes  of  discontent 
already  described  continued  to  increase.  Grievous  dis- 
appointment was  felt  by  the  literati  and  others  who  had 
welcomed  the  changes  of  1868  as  a  step  towards  the  long 
dreamt-of  restoration  of  old  Japan,  now  so  rapidly 
passing  away  before  their  eyes.  The  learned  classes, 
brought  up  in  the  old  Chinese  school,  resented  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Western  learning  which  they  still  despised. 
Meanwhile,  the  spread  of  newspapers  and  education,  the 
introduction  of  Western  inventions  and  institutions,  and 
a  variety  of  social  changes,  excited  and  disturbed  the 
public  mind.  Thus,  conservatives  and  reformers,  feu- 
dalists and  centralists,  business  men  and  politicians,  were 
alike  discontented,  though  from  different  motives,  and 
anxious  as  to  the  ultimate  tendency  of  things.  The 
result  was  a  general  condition  of  agitation  and  unrest, 
which  led  to  local  disturbances  and  deeds  of  violence, 
and  eventually  culminated  in  a  rebellion  that  seriously 
threatened  the  safety  and  cohesion  of  the  State. 

In  1874  Yeto  Slnmpei,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice, 
who  had  resigned  oHice  on  the  Koi-ean  question,  retired 
to  the  district  of  Saga,  and,  gathering  round  him  a  body 
of  his  discontented  followers  and  like-minded  politicians^ 
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raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Defeated  by  the  local 
forces,  the  rebels  crossed  the  sea  to  Kagoshima,  whore 
they  hoped  for  assistance  from  Saigo  Takamori.  But 
their  revolt  had  been  premature;  Saigo  was  not  ready; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  leaders  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
rashness  with  their  lives. 

Two  yeai-s  later  similar  outbreaks  took  place  in  Kuraa- 
moto  and  Hogi.     In  the  former  place  the  movement  was 
distinctly  reactionaiy ;  its  leadei*a  detested  the  new  order 
of  things.     In  the  latter,  the  leader,  Mayebara  Issei,  was 
a  Samurai  who  had  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
Hestoration.     He  had  subsequently  risen  to  high  office, 
but.  like  Yeto  Shimpei,  had  differed  from  his  colleagues 
and  resigned.     In  both  cases  the  rising  was  suppressed 
without  difficulty  ;  and  the  leaders  committed  suicide  or 
wero  captured  and  put  to  death.     Meanwhile  the  Korean 
difficulty  was  settled  in  a  peaceable  manner — very  annoy- 
ing to  the  war  party,  but  satisfactory  to  the  Government 
— by  a  treaty  wliich  opened  Korea  to  foreign  trade  (1875). 
These  events  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Govem- 
ment  and  enabled  them  to  meet,  with  experience  and 
prestige,  the  far   more  dangerous  Satsuma  rebellion  of 
1877,  which,  had  it  coincided  with,  instead  of  following, 
the   other   revolts,  might  have   had  a   different  resolt 
Saigo   Takamori,  who   had  been  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  had  withdrawn,  on  his  resignation,  to  Kago- 
shima,    the    capital    of    Satsuma,   where    he    gradually 
collected  a  large  body  of  nuilcontouts,  and  trained  them 
carefully  in  a  private  military  school.     The  remotone-ss  of 
his  place  of  refuge,  at  tbo  extreme  south  of  the  island  of 
Kiushiu,  facilitated  this  process.     In  Kagoshima  he  was 
joined  by  Kirimo   Toshiaki  and   Shinowara   Kunimoto, 
officers   of   high    rank,   and   by   warlike  followers  from 
several  other  prefectures ;  and  Satsuma  became  a  focus 
of  militant   reactionism.      Alarmed  at   these    signs   of 
defection,  the  Government  took  precautionary  measures, 
which  hastened  the  outbreak.     The  insurgents  seized  the 
arsenal  of  Kagoshima ;  and  Saigo,  who  appears  for  some 
time  to  have  hesitated  to  take  the  final  stop,  ovontuolly 
put  himself  at  the  licad  of  the  rebel  forces,  on  the  pretext 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  disloyal  and  insidious 
influences   that  surrounded  the  throne  (February  1877), 
A  desperate  civil  war  ensued. 
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For  some  time  success  trembled  in  the  balance.  San- 
gninary  battioe  wore  fought ;  uud  the  movement  showed 
signs  of  spreading  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
insurgents  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Kuraamoto ; 
and  upon  it«  relief  the  fortunes  of  the  State  appeared 
to  depend.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  Government 
managed  to  dissuade  Shiraazu  Saburo,  the  real  chief 
of  Satsuma,  and  his  son  Tadayoshi,  from  throwing  in 
their  lot  with  the  rebels ;  and,  aided  by  this  division  in 
the  province,  the  Imperial  troops  were  enabled  to  effect 
the  relief  of  Kumamoto  (April  14).*  The  insurgent  forces 
now  broke  up  ;  but  the  struggle  was  maintained  with 
great  determination  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  In 
July  and  August  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  rebellion 
were  reduced,  and  the  rebels  were  driven  northward  and 
hemmed  in  at  Euotake ;  but,  suddenly  breaking  out,  they 
made  a  desperate  dash  upon  Kagoshima.  In  that  neigh- 
bourhood they  were  again  surrounded,  and  were  eventu- 
ally overthrown,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  conflict,  at 
Shiroyama  (September  24,  1877).  Saigo  Takamori  ended 
his  stii*ring  and  adventurous  life  by  suicide  ;  other  chiefs 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  rebellion  was  finally 
stamped  out.  The  struggle  had  been  very  severe,  but  its 
results  were  decisive.  All  the  forces  of  the  Empire  had 
been  called  out  in  the  effort  again>jt  disunion  ;  the  expense 
in  blood  and  treasure  was  enormous ;  and  a  heavy  debt 
was  incurred.  But  the  new  order  of  things  had  finally 
triumphed ;  henceforward  the  Government  was  secure ; 
and  though  isolated  outbreaks  still  occasionally  occurred, 
notably  the  Saitama  rebellion  in  1884 — the  peace  of  the 
Empire  was  generally  maintJiined,  and  the  conflict  of 
opinion  was  carried  forward  on  constitutional  linos. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  during  this  time  of 
trial,  much  constitutional  progress  should  have  boon 
made.  The  meetings  of  local  governors  were  suspended 
for  two  or  three  years;  but,  when  the  forces  of  disorder 
were  crushed,  the  political  advance  was  renewed.     Firm 

their  belief  that  national  strength  must  in  future 


It  19  tDteiTHtIng  to  know-  that  General  Oku,  now  commanding  in  the 
LlM>tnng  peninsula,  was  the  ofticer  who,  as  a  m4\jor  in  command  of  a 
deUchment,  cut  his  way  out  ot  Kumamoto  through  the  besieging  force— im 
OpBTktfon  which  coutrihuti'd  largely  to  the  relief  of  the  fortrcsa. 
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depend  on  a  wise  trust  in  the  people,  the  Emperor  and 
his  advisers  showed  no  signs  of  reactionary  tendenctoi, 
but  held  on  their  course  of  gradual  reform.  The  murder 
of  the  great  statesman,  Okubo  ToshimiUu  (1878) — an  act 
of  vengeance  perpetrated  by  former  followers  of  Saigo— 
did  not  affect  the  progress  of  events.  In  1878  the  local 
governors  again  met — this  time  to  discuss  local  taxation, 
the  organisation  of  local  assemblies,  and  other  matters  of 
political  import.  Edicts  respecting  local  administration, 
based  upon  thcAO  discussions,  were  subsequently  issued. 
In  1879  the  important  step  was  taken  of  establishing  local 
assemblies  in  the  prefectures  and  larger  cities.  These 
assemblies  were  representative  bodies,  elected  by  and  from 
the  people,  on  the  basis  of  a  wide  but  not  unrestricted 
franchise.*  Although  their  powers  M'cre  confined  to 
deliberation  and  petition,  they  formed  useful  channels 
for  the  discovery  and  organisation  of  public  opinion,  and 
trained  the  people  for  the  responsibiUties  of  government. 
Meanwhile,  Count  Itagaki  and  his  friends  continued 
their  constitutional  agiUition  in  favour  of  reform-  In 
1877  they  presented  a  long  and  reasoned  memorial  to  the 
sovereign,  urging  the  Government  to  redeem  the  promise 
vaguely  made  in  1808. 

'  Nothing  *  (they  eaid)  *  could  tend  more  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country  than  for  your  Majesty  to  put  an  eud  to  all  despotic 
and  oppressive  measures,  and  to  consult  public  opinion  in  the 
conduct  of  government.  To  this  eud  a  representative  assembly 
shoiUd  be  established,  so  that  the  government  may  become 
constitutional  in  form.  The  people  would  then  become  more 
interested  and  zealous  in  looking  after  the  attairs  of  thtf 
coimtry  ;  public  opinion  would  !ind  expression  ;  and  despotism 
and  confusion  wotUd  cease.  The  nation  would  advance  in 
civilisation;  wealth  would  accumulate;  internal  troubles  and 
foreign  contempt  would  be  at  an  end;  and  tlie  happineea  of 
your  Imperial  Majesty  and  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  wootd 
be  secured.'     (lyeuaga.) 

Under  these  and  other  influences  public  opinion  rapidly 
consolidated  itself  in  favour  of  reform.  The  Kishiaha 
developed  into  a  strong  and  organised  Liberal  party,  the 
Jiyu-to,  under  the  leadership  of  Itagaki.      Within  the 


*  The  property  qualification  (or  electors  vaa  the  p«ymeQt  of  IL,  ftir 
mezahem  that  of  21.  In  land  tax* 
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circle  of  ministers  Okunia  Sliigenobu  strongly  urged  the 
claims  of  the  reformers  to  attention ;  and  he  resigned  in 
1881  in  order  to  forward  them  more  freely.*  Thus  pressed 
on  all  hands»  and  having  no  longer  the  fear  of  rebellion 
before  their  eyes,  the  Government  at  length  gave  way 
and  took  the  final  step,  which  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  to  convert  an  Oriental  State  into  one  framed  on 
the  political  model  of  the  West.      On  October  12,  1881, 

■  the  Emperor  published  an  edict,  the  essential  clauses  of 

[which  run  as  follows; — 

y  We  have  long  contemplated  the  gradual  establishment  of  a 
[constitutional  form  of   govermnent.  ...     It  was   with   this 
I  object  in  view  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Meiji  we  instituted 
[  the  Senate,  and  in  the  eleventh  year  authorised  the  formation 
of  local  assemblies.  .  .  .     We  therefore  hereby  declare  that, 
I  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  Meiji  (1890),  we  shall  establish  a 
Parliament  in  orrler  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  determina- 
tion we  have  auuoimced  ;  and  wo  charge  oxu*  faithful  subjects 
bearing  our  commissions  to  make,  iu  the  meantime,  all  necee- 
fiftr)'  preparations  to  that  end.' 

The  nation,  thus  assured  of  the  future,  waited  patiently 
for  the  realisation  of  its  hopes.     A  period  of  comparative 
political  repose  succeeded  one  of  storm  and  stress  which 
bad  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years.     But  progress  was 
steadily  maintained.     The  local  assemblies  continued  to 
meet,  and  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  Government  in 
regard  to  provincial  organisiition,  and  the  difficult  work 
of  local  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  a  parliamentary 
«yatcm*     Their  powers  were  finally  determined  by  a  Local 
Government  ordinance  promulgated  in  1888.     In  1884  the 
aristocracy  was  reorganised  on  a  Western  basis.     Hence- 
forward honoui's  were  to  derive  solely  from  the  sovereign. 
'  Titles  of  nobility  were  created — princes,  marquises,  counts, 
viscounts,  and  barons;  and  a  brand-new  peerage,  com- 
posed partly  of  the  old  feudal  or  Court  nobles,  partly  of 
distinguished    oflicials  of   humbler  origin,    sprang    into 
existence. 

In  1885  a  change  of  great  political  importance  took 
place.  The  Cabinet  system  was  fully  introduced,  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  of  State  tiiking  their 


*  Itagftki  (fl  c&Ited  by  Coptaln  Brinkley  the  Rousseau,  and  Okuma  the 
of  Japan. 
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places  as  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  Minister-President  or  prime  minister.  Th« 
depaii;monts  themselves  were  rcorg-anised,  and  a  system 
of  competitive  examinations  for  appointments  in  the  civil 
service  was  substituted  for  the  earlier  methods,  in  whicU 
caprice  and  favouritism  prevailed.  Count  Ito  Hirobumi, 
the  chief  promoter  of  these  reforms,  became  the  first 
Minister-President.  Three  years  later  a  Privy  Council 
was  created.  Its  members  are  chosen  from  old  and  dis 
tinguished  officials,  and  its  special  function  is  to  advise 
the  sovereign  whenever  he  consults  it.  Its  iniportonco 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that,  on  its  creation,  Counfc 
Ito  resigned  his  post  as  Minister-President  to  Count 
Kuroda,  himself  becoming  Pi*esident  of  the  Privy  Council 
The  relation  of  this  body  to  the  Cabinet  does  not  seem 
very  clear,  but  the  difficulties  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  arise  have  not,  so  far,  made  themselves  felt 

The  most  important  work  of  this  period,  however, 
consisted  in  the  rG\asion  and  codification  of  law,  thid 
establishment  of  a  judicial  system,  and  the  elaboration 
of  a  written  constitution.  The  old  Japanese  law,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  was.  like  most  things  in  Japan,  based 
upon  the  Chinese,  but  had  been  modifiod,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  lower  orders,  the  peasantry,  and  the  commercial 
and  industrial  classes,  by  the  feudal  system.  There  woi 
no  separation  between  justice  and  administration.  No 
distinction  was  drawn  between  civil  and  criminal  law. 
The  lower  classes  had  practically  no  rights,  but  were 
at  the  mercy  of  their  superiors.  The  procedure  wa» 
capricious  and  irregular ;  the  very  law-books  were  secret, 
known  only  to  tho  judges.  Torture  was  freely  applied, 
and  pimishments  were  very  severe.  For  this  tyrannous 
system — if  system  it  couhi  be  called— wiis  substituted, 
within  the  space  of  about  twenty  years,  a  series  of  codes, 
an  entirely  now  procedure,  and  equality  before  the  law. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice,  when  osUiblished  in  1876,  at 
once  set  to  work  on  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  whicli 
had  been  begun  by  the  Legislative  Department  created  in 
1868.  Shortly  afterwards  European  jurists  were  invited  lo 
Japan  to  aid  in  the  work ;  and  the  services  of  a  French 
man,  M.  Boissonade.  were  specially  engaged  to  teacJi 
French  and  Ronuin  law  in  a  school  founded  by  tho 
ministry.     Students  wave   sent  to   Europe  and  Americft 
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i  complete  their  studies,  and  subsequently  took  part  in 

the  reforms.     The  labours  of  the  ministry  and  its  foreign 

ind  native  assistants  culminated  in  the  production  of  a 

ie   of  criminal  law  and   criminal   x>i'oc^ure   in  1878. 

le  procedure  was  modified  in  1880  and  1882,  and  com- 

I     pletely  remodcUod  eight  years  later.    The  law  was  revised 

^pn  18S0,  the  new  code  coming  into  operation  in  1882 ;  but 

^hhe   work   of  revision  was   carried   on,  in   the   light  of 

^^dvanced  knowledge  and  further  experience,  during  the 

next  decade ;  and  considerable  changes  continued  to  be 

made.     A  radical   revision  of  the  code  was   laid   before 

Parliament  so  late   as   1901.     Japanese  eriruinnl  law  is 

founded  mainly  on  the  French  :  the  principles  of  Roman 

law  consequently  prevail.     Trials  are   inquisitorial;   the 

iption  is  against  the  accused ;  but  punishments  and 

[procedure    have    been    humanised    in    accordance  with 

IChristiiin  ideas.     Death  by  hanging  has  taken  the  place 

[of  the  hideous  penalties  indicted  under  the  old  law ;  and 

I  torture   is  abolislied.      Justice  and   administration    are 

I  complet-ely  separated. 

Civil   law  was   taken   in   hand   along  with   criminal. 

The  process  of  bringing  it  into  accordance  with  European 

principles  and  practice  was  forced  upon  the  Japanese 

Government  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  aboli- 

Ltion  of  the  humiliating  juridical   rights  which  a  series  of 

nties  secured  to  subjects  of  the  Western  Powers.     The 

fier  attempts  at  reform,  made  under  the  influence  of 

>i88onade,  followed  the  French  model ;  subsequently 

m  influence  prevailed;  and,  especially  in  the  depart- 

I  ttient  of  commercial  law,  the  admirable  German  code  has 

I  been  closely  followed.     In  1890  an  ordinance  reorganised 

'ftnd  regidated  the  various  courts  of  justice;  and  in  the 

I  following  year  a  code  of  civil  procedure  and  a  code  of 

kcomniercial   law   were  published.     These   codes,   having 

[been  approved  by  the  Diet,  came  into  operation  in  1893. 

fXo   one    is    admitted    to    practise    at    the    bar  without 

passing  certain  examinations.     The  independence  of  the 

I  judicature  is  secured  by  a  clause  of  the  Constitution  ; 
but,  except  in  the  highest  posts,  the  smaliness  of  the 
salaries  subjects  the  probity  of  the  judges  to  obvious 
temptations. 
While  this  great  work  was  in  progress,  the  scheme  of 
A  constitution  was  slowly  and  laboriously  t&kvn^  «\vai'^» 
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Immediately  iifter  the  issue  of  the  InipeniiJ  edict  (1< 
promising    u    Parliutnent,   Count    Ito,   with   a  staff   ol 
qualified   assistants,  left  for   Europe,  charged  with  the 
mission  of  enquiring  into  the  principles  and  the  practical 
working  of  European  constitutions.      On   his   return  a 
special  bureau  was  est>ablished  for  the  purpose  of  sifting 
the  information  gleaned,  and  drafting  a  constitution  for 
Japan.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what  steps 
the  Japanese  statesmen  arrived  at  their  conclusions,  what 
plans  were  rejected,  what  arguments  were  employed;  but  _ 
detailed  reports,  such  as  enable  us  to  trace  every  step  infl 
the  process  by  wliich  tlie  constitution  of  the  United  StAt«s 
was  framed,  unfortunately  fail  us  hitherto  in  the  case  of 
Japan.     It  must  suffice  to  say  that  after  eight  years  of 
deliberation   the  Constitution  was  solenmly  proclaimed  J 
on  February  11,  1889.  I 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  instru- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  safeguards  by  which  the 
executive  is  protected  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
representative  bodies  which  it  has  called  into  existence. 
The  stfttosmen  of  Japan,  with  all  the  political  experience 
of  the  Western  world  to  draw  upon  for  their  instruction, 
appear  to  have  been  impressed  at  least  as  much  by  the 
disadvantages  and  dangers  as  by  the  benefits  of  popular 
government.  Foreseeing  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
national  independence  and  to  fulfil  what  they  regard  as 
their  mission  iu  the  East,  unity  of  control  and  tlio  un- 
fettered power  of  employing  all  tlie  forces  of  the  nation 
would  be  indispensable  conditions  of  success,  they  resolved, 
while  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  to  secure 
the  Crown  against  excessive  popiilar  interference.  The 
Constitution  of  Japan,  tlierefore,  while  drawing  largely 
on  such  free  polities  as  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  resembles,  in  essentials,  the  German  system 
rather  than  any  other  of  the  Western  world.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  where  Japanese  sovereignty  resides. 
Though  limited  iu  some  noteworthy  respects,  it  resides  _ 
in  the  Crown.  I 

It  is  the  Emperor  who,  with  many  appeals  to  'the 
glorious  spirits  of  the  Imperial  Founder  of  our  House 
and  of  our  other  Ancestors,'  and  'by  virtue  of  tlie  supreme 
power  inherited'  from  them,  promulgates  the  'immnt^-ble 
fundamental  law '  of  tlie  Constitution.    The  person  of  the 
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iperor  is  *  sacred  and  inviolable.*  He  '  exercises  the 
fislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.' 
He  sanctions  and  promulgates  laws.  Ho  convokes  and 
prorogues  the  Diet,  and  dissolves  the  Uouse  of  Repre- 
antatives.  When  the  Diet  is  not  sitting  he  issues 
ordinances  with  the  force  of  law,  which,  however,  are 
valid  only  until  the  next  session  of  the  Diet.  He  appoints 
and  dismisses  all  officials,  civil  and  militarj';  he  'confers 
titles  of  nobility  and  other  marks  of  honour ' ;  he  has 
'  supreme  command  of  the  army  and  na\-y ' ;  he  '  declares 
war,  makes  peace,  and  concludes  treaties  * ;  and  he  may 
declare  a  stato  of  siege. 

The  rights   of  the  subject  follow  the   rights  of   the 

sovereign.       *No    Japanese    subject    shall    be    arrested, 

ptained,   tried,   or  punished,  unless  according   to   law.' 

ibject   to   the   payment  of    legal   taxes   the   rights   of 

srty  are   inviolable.     Tlie    liberties    of    speech   and 

ication,   of   public    meeting   and   association,  and   of 

petition,   '  tvithin   the  limits   of   the    law,'  are    secured. 

Similarly,   *  >vithin  limits  not  prejudicial   to  peace  and 

order,"  religion  is  free. 

The  Imperial  Diet  consists  of  two  Houses — a  House  of 
eers,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  Separate  laws, 
forming  part  of  the  Constitution,  regulate  the  corn- 
ion  of  the  Houses,  the  method  of  election,  etc. 
The  House  of  Peers  consists  of  five  classes,  (1)  members 
the  ImpcHfil  family ;  (2)  princes  and  marquises ; 
I)  counts,  viscounts,  and  barons,  elected  as  representatives 
of  the  several  orders,  the  representatives  of  each  order  not 
exceeding  ono  fifth  of  that  order ;  (4)  persons  nominated, 
for  life,  by  the  Emperor  on  account  of  meritorious  service 
to  the  State,  or  of  erudition  ;  (5)  persons  elected  for  seven 
^kors  by  and  from  the  fifteen  highest  taxpayers  in  each 
^^ty  and  prefecture,  and  subsequently  nominated  by  the 
Emperor,  The  number  of  members  from  the  two  last 
classes  is  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  representatives  of 
the  hereditary  nobility. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  numbering 
about  300  in  all,  are  elected  in  every  city  and  prefecture, 
ono  or  more  members  from  earh.  An  elector  must  be 
renty-five  years  of  age ;  must  have  his  permanent 
iiideuce  and  have  actually  resided  for  the  year  preceding 
le  election  in  the  district  for  which  he  votes  ;  and  luuat 
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have  paid  direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
Rhillings*   in   that  year  and  district.     A   candidate  for 
election  must  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  he  need  not  have 
resided  in  the  district  for  which  he  seeks  election,  but  he 
must  have  paid  thirty  shillings  in  direct  national  taxes  in 
that  district  tliiring  the  previous  year.     Certain  classeft 
of  persons,  such  as  officers  of  the  Imperial   household, 
revenue  and  police  officers,  clergy  and  others,  are  ineh'giblc. 
PorKonH  actually  serving  in  the  army  or  navy  can  neither 
vote  nor  be  elected.     The  same  dinability  lies  on  certain 
classes  of  criminals,  including  convicted  gamblers,  for  u 
specified  period  after  completion  of  sentence.    The  head» 
of  noble  families  cannot  vote  or  sit  in  the  Lower  House; 
but  other  nobles,  not   being   members   of   the  House  of 
Peers,  enjoy  both  rights.    The  general  election  takes  place 
on  one  day,  noraially  July  1,  throughout  the  country. 
Voting  is  by  secret  ballot.     The  term  of  membership  is 
four  years.     Members  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of 
When   the   House   is   dissolved  a  new   House    must  b»^ 
convoked  within  five  months. 

The  Diet,  thus  constituted,  is  summoned  every  year. 
The  session  lasts  three  months,  but  may  be  prolonged  by 
the  Government,  which  may  also  convoke  extraordinary 
sessions.  Debates  are  public ;  but  committees  of  each. 
House — and  a  large  proportion  of  the  work,  as  in  tha 
United  States,  is  done  in  committee — sit  in  secret. 
Members  are  free  from  arrest,  except  in  cases  of  flagrant 
wrong-doing,  and  (a  notewoi-thy  exception)  '  of  offence* 
connected  with  a  state  of  internal  commotion  or  foreign 
trouble.'  Every  law,  except  raodifications  of  the  Imperial 
House  Law,  requires  the  consent  of  the  Diet.  Bills  may 
bo  submitted  by  the  Government  or  initiated  by  either 
House.  Both  Houses  have  the  right  of  preeentincr 
addresses  to  the  Emperor,  and  of  receiving  petitions. 
'  Ministers  of  State  and  delegates  of  the  Government  may 
at  any  time  sit  and  speak ' — but  not,  apparently,  vot 
'in  either  House."  The  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of 
both  Houses  aro  nominated  by  the  Emperor :  in  the  Upper 
House  without  restriction,  in  the  Lower  from  among 
three  candidates  elected  by  the  House  for  each  office.  An 
elaborate  code,  promulgated  along  with  the  Constitution, 


*  This  was  sabBeqaently  lowered  to  twenty  shUUngii. 
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iloU^A  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Diet,  the  relations 
of  the  two  Houses,  etc. 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  the  lever  by  which  Parlia- 
ment, in  all  constitutional  countries^  has  generally  sought 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  Government.  To  re<iuco  this 
pressure  within  narrow  limits  has  been  a  primary  aim  of 
Japanese  statecraft.  Under  the  Constitution  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  new  tax  or  the  modification  of  an  old  one,  and 
the  raising  of  national  loans,  are  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Diet,  which  also  controls  the  national  revenue 
and  expenditure  by  means  of  an  annual  budget.  The 
budget  is  laid  first  before  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
otherwise  the  Lower  Houae  possesaea  no  advantage  in 
this  respect  over  the  Upper.  So  far  the  power  of  the 
purae  appears  to  reside  in  the  Diet.  But  certain  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  point  to  a  different  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  expenditure  of  the  Imperial 
House,  though  defrayed  out  of  the  Treasury,  requires 
no  consent  of  the  Diet,  unless  an  increase  is  contemplated. 
Secondly, 

•  Those  already  fixed  expenditures  based  by  the  Constitution 

the  powers  appertaining  to  the  Emperor,  and  such  expendi- 

as  may  have  arisen  by  the  effect  of  law  or  that  appertain 

the  legal  obligations  of  the  Government,  shall  be  neither 

■jected   nor  reduced   by   the  Diet  without  consent  of  the 

Govemiuent.* 

Thirdly, 

'  When  the  Diet  cannot  be  convoked  owing  to  the  external  or 
itemal  condition  of  the  country,  in  case  of  urgent  need  for 
tic  maintenance  of  public  safety,  the  Government  may  take 
nectdsiiry   financial   measures   by   meaus   of  an   Imperial 
{"flrdinance.' 

stly — and  this  power  seems  to  be  borrowed  directly 
)m   that   in   the  Prussian  constitution,  so  dexterously 
by  Bismarck  in  the  early  sixties — 

[When  the  Diet  has  not  voted  on  the  budget,  or  when  the 
adget  has  not  been  brought  into  actnftl  existence,  the  Govern- 
Bcnt  shall  carry  out  the  budget  of  the  previous  year.' 

.It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  restrictions  are 
3t  part  of  the  ordinary  law,  but  are  inserted  in  tho 
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Constitution;  that  no  ordinary  law  can  override  the 
Constitution;  and  that  no  aniondment  to  tho  Constitu- 
tion can  even  be  discussed  in  the  Diet,  save  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Crown,  Such  enactments,  when  considered 
along  with  other  Imperial  powers,  nuiko  it  abundantly 
clear  that  a  factious  parliamentary  majority,  however 
numerous,  would  have  little  chance^  in  the  last  resort, 
of  forcing  its  will  upon  tho  Govomment. 

The  Constitution  of  Japan  is  evidently  what  is  called 
a  '  rigid '  constitution.  The  political  system,  though  no 
longer  autocratic,  is  far  removed  from  a  democracy. 
The  storms  of  party  have  raged  violently  within  and 
without  the  Diet  during  the  thirt.een  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  its  6rst  meeting  in  November  1800,  but  they 
have  not  prevented  the  Government  from  holding  on  its 
course,  or  impaired  tho  uniformity  and  firmness  of  its 
control. 

Into  the  internal  political  history  of  Japan  since  1890 
it  is  not  our  business  to  enter.  The  meeting  of  the  fiwt 
Constitutional  Parliament  may  be  called  the  penulti- 
mate  act  of  the  Kevolution  which  began  with  the  x-isit  of 
the  American  squadron  thirty-se%'en  years  before.  There 
remains  but  one  part  of  our  task,  but  a  by  no  meaitfi 
unimportant  one — to  recount  the  steps  by  which  Japan 
emancipated  itself  from  the  tutelage  in  which  it  was  placed 
by  its  original  treaty-relations  with  foreign  Powers. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  spirit  which 
animated  tho  reformers  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution! 
was  an  anti-foreign  one ;  and,  though  their  ^dolent  and 
outspoken  hostility  gave  way  to  a  wiser  and  more  friendly 
policy,  they  never  ceased  to  keep  steadily  in  view,  as  the 
ultimate  and  dominant  aim  of  their  efforts,  the  liberatioa 
of  their  country  from  foreign  control. 

The  situation  in  which  Japan  was  placed  by  tb 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers  executed  in  the  time  of  her 
weakness,  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  century; 
was  not  only  humiliating  but  highly  inconvenient.  To 
begin  with,  at  a  date  when  money  was  badly  wanted, 
Japan  was  precluded  from  raising  more  than  an  incofl' 
sidcrablc  revenue  from  her  growing  industi*y  and  com 
merce.  The  convention  of  1866  fixed  the  duties  leviabl 
on  imports  and  exports,  so  far  as  the  treaty-Powers  wen 
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concerned,  at  a  maximom  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    All 
the   treaties   included  a   *  most-favoured-nation '  claiiBe ; 
conscqiiently  it   was   impoaaible   to  buy  off,   by   special 
eoncessione,  the   opposition   of  any  single   Power,  or  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  compact  array  of  obligations  under 
which  the  country  lay.      Knch  treaty-State — and   there 
were   some  fifteen   in   all — had   its   own  consular  juris- 
diction, ita   distinct   system   of  law,  civil   and  criminaL 
Diversity  of  language  added  to  the  difBculties  experienced 
by  Japanese  subjects  who  had  dealings  with  the  consular 
courts.     The  legal  education  of  the  consuls  was  in  many 
cases  defective ;  and  appeals  were  practically  impossible, 
for  the  courts  of  appeal  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
— in  London,  for  instance,  or  in  Leipzig.     Not  only  did 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  in  which  Europeans  were  con- 
cerned, come  before  the  consular  courts,  but  even  matters 
of  police  and   domestic  administration.      If  a  European 
insisted  on  travelling  on  a  Japanese  railway  without  a 
icket,   the   Japanese    authorities  were    left    practically 
rithout  redress.      If    regulations   were   issued    for    the 
Kclusion  of  cholera  infection,  they  could  not  be  enforced 
igainst  Europeans.      It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  it 
Irequired  all  the  patience  and  self-restraint  which  a  high- 
priritcd  and  naturally  exclusive  people  could  command 
I  put  up  with  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  Japanese  Government   made  repeated  and  per- 
ent  efforts  to  free  the  country  from  these  intolerable 
|bbligationa  ;  but  for  a  long  time  they  strove  in  vain.     A 
I  for  the  revision  of  the  treaties  had  been  fixed  ;  and  the 
id  of  this  term  coincided  roughly  with  the  abolition  of 
eudalism.      A   prime   object   of    the   Iwakura  embassy 
1871)  was  the  revision  of  the  treaties;   but  from  this 
Jint   of  view   the   embassy  completely   failed.      *  First 
lend  your  laws/  was   the  answer  generally  received. 
he  laws  were  amended  and  codifie<l,  and  that  too,  as  we 
ive  seen,  on  European  principles  ;  but  the  treaties  were 
lot  revised.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  that 
le  first  advance   in   this   direction   was   made   by  that 
Power.    In  July  1878  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington 
irhicfa,  while  leaving  the  question  of  jurisdiction  where  it 
fas,   made   important  concessions   to   Japan,   especially 
regard  to  the  coasting-trade  and  the  right  of  deter- 
mining import  and  export  dues.     But  these  conc«aft\o\ift 
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were  rendered  almost  worthless  by  the  stipulation  that 
tho  treaty  should  not  come  into  force  until  Japan  had 
effected  a  similar  revision  vnth  all  the  other  treaty- 
Powers.    Many  years  were  to  elapao  before  this  took  place. 

In  1882  a  conference  of  representatives  of  all  the 
treaty-Powers  met  in  Tokio  to  consider  the  question  of 
revision.  Japan  was  represented  by  one  of  her  foremost 
statesmen,  Kaoru  Inouye,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  had  fully  grasped  the  necessity  of  breaking,  once  for 
all,  with  the  old  jealous  and  exclusive  policy  towards 
other  States.  He  laid  before  the  conference  a  proposal 
to  throw  the  whole  Empire  open  to  foreign  trade — an 
advantage  to  be  met  by  the  abolition  of  the  consular 
jurisdictions.  It  was  suggested  that  the  treaties  based  on 
those  proposals  should  be  valid  for  twelve  years,  but  that 
after  eight  y«ars  the  tarifTs  and  trade  regulations  should 
be  subject  to  revision.  This  suggestion  seems  to  have 
been  unfavourably  received  by  some  of  the  foreign 
delegates ;  while,  on  the  Japanese  side,  some  opposition 
manifested  itself  to  the  opening  of  the  whole  country  to 
foreign  trade.  Difiiculties  also  arose  in  connexion  with 
the  length  of  the  transitional  period,  and  a  proposal  for 
tho  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  foreign  judges 
by  Japan.  In  the  end,  after  sitting  for  six  months,  the 
conference  broke  up  without  coming  to  an  agreement. 

A  second  conference  met  in  May  1886.  Count  Inonye 
(as  he  now  was)  again  represented  Japan.  The  British 
and  German  delegates  joined  in  a  proposal  to  surrender 
the  consular  jurisdictions  at  once,  without  any  transi- 
tional period.  But  difficulties  of  detail  again  arose,  and 
certain  safeguards  were  demanded  which  seemed  to  the 
Japanese  Government  to  encroach  upon  tho  judicial 
independence  of  the  State.  Popular  opposition  to  any 
such  concessions  ran  high ;  and  eventually,  in  July  1887* 
Count  Inouye  closed  the  conference,  after  it  had  sat  for 
upwards  of  a  year. 

These  repeated  disappointments  came  near  wearing 
out  tho  patience  of  the  Japanese  people.  The  enthusiasm 
for  foreign  manners  and  institutions,  which  had  risen  to 
an  almost  absurd  climax  about  1SS5-6,  now  declined.  A 
bitterness  of  feeling  showed  itself  which  led  to  several 
attacks  on  foreigners,  the  assassination  of  Count  Okuma 
(who  had  succeeded  Count  Inouye  at  the  Foreign  Office) 
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account  of  his  foreign  proclivities,  and  the  attack  on 
the  Czarevitch  in  1801.  Nevertheless,  the  Government 
continued  its  patient  efforts  in  the  cause  of  treaty  reform. 
In  1889  a  tre^ity  with  Germany  wns  signed  at  Berlin, 
which,  while  conceding  the  main  demands  on  either  side, 
involved  the  appointment  of  foreign  jurists  as  judges  in 
the  Japanese  Court  of  Cassation.  This  provision  caused 
the  Japanese  Government  to  refuse  ratification.  Similar 
ities  with  Russia  and  the  United  States  broke  down 
er  the  same  obstacle. 

.  At  length,  when  the  completion  of  the  legal  codes  and 

establishment  of  the  Constitution   had   removed  all 

enable  grounds  for  anxiety,  and  proved  the  Btness  of 

m  to  rule  itself,  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  Powers 

won,  and   the  persistent  efforts   of   the  Japanese 

>vomment  were  crowned  with  success.     It  is  pleasant 

I  reflect  that  Great  Britain  was  the  first  Power  to  give 

effect  to  the  recognition  of  Japan.     In  March   1891 

ity  was  signed  in  London  by  Lord  Kimberley  and 

>unt  Aoki  which,  in  consideration  of  the  opening  of 

m  to  British  trade,  put  an  end  to  the  rights  of  extra- 

ritoriality  enjoyed   by  British   settlements  in  Japan, 

olished   the  consular   jurisdictions  and   the  other   im- 

lities  enjoyed  by  Britisli  subjects  in  that  country,  and 

ided  over  the  jurisdiction  to  the  native  courts.     The 

implo   of    Great    Britain   was    followed   first  by   the 

Tnit©*l  States  and  then  by  the  other  treaty-Powers. 

The  new  treaties  came  into  force  in   1899.     In   the 

iaterval  the  Chinese  war  had  been  fought  and  won.     On 

June  30,   1899,   the   Emperor  issued   a   proclamation   in 

>  which  the  following  passages  occur.     After  stating  that, 

lanks  to  the  traditions  we  have  inherited  and  to  the 

168  of  our  anc.estors,  it  has  been  granted  to  us  to 

full    recognition   of    our    sovereign    rights/    the 

iperor  continues : — 

regard  to  the  revision  of  the  treaties,  our  long-nourished 
ies  have  at  length,  by  uieaus  of  a  satisfactnrj''  agreement 
the  treaty-Powers,  attained  their  end.  Considering  that 
revised  treaties  are  now  about  to  come  into  force,  we  may 
regard  this  moment  with  joy  and  hearty  satisfaction;  and, 
while  on  the  one  band  we  recognise  the  responiiibilities  which 
the  altered  state  of  things  imposes  on  the  Empire,  on  the 
other  we  hope  that  the  new  conditions  wiVV  conWv\^M\«  \a 
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build  up  our  friendly  relations  with  the  Powers  on  a  baais 
yet  firmer  than  before-  We  expect,  therefore,  from  our  loyid 
subjects,  ever  ready  as  they  are  to  discharge  their  pablic 
duties,  that,  in  accoi'danco  with  our  wishes  and  the  enlightened 
principles  of  our  national  policy,  they  will  without  exception 
receive  in  a  kindly  spirit  the  strangers  who  come  to  us  from 
distant  lands,  and  will  thus  strive  to  raise  the  national  repo- 
tation  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Empire.'   (Von  Siebold.) 

The  spirit  which  inspires  these  words  worthily  marks 
the  coining  of  age  of  a  great  people.  Less  than  half  a 
century  had  gone  by  since  Japan,  holding  fast  to  her 
ancient  ways,  undisturbed  through  long  ages  by  ex- 
traneous influences,  lay,  a  slumbering  and  secluded  group 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  remote  from  all  the  stir  of 
the  Western  -world.  In  1853  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  *  Drang  nach  Osten '  of  the  European  Powere 
would  not  reduce  her,  as  it  has  gone  near  to  reducing 
China,  to  a  pitiable  condition  of  dismemberment  and 
vafisalage,  and  the  more  easily  by  reason  of  her  insuUr 
position  and  the  comparatively  small  numbers  of  her 
people.  But  Japan  bestirred  herself  in  time.  She  was 
safely  guided  by  a  wise  monarch,  and  by  statesmen  of 
unsurpassed  insight  and  discretion,  through  all  the  perils 
(if  domestic  revolution,  and  through  a  crisis  in  her  foreign 
relations — that  of  1895 — as  formidable  as  any  that  ever 
beset  a  young  and  untried  people.  Transformed  within 
and  without,  retaining  her  ancient  fervid  patriotism,  bat 
nrmed  with  all  the  panoply  of  modem  science,  she  took 
her  place  as  a  great  Power,  only  five  years  ago,  in  tb* 
comity  of  nations. 


XUL— THE    MTLITIA   AND    V0LUNTEBR8. 

I*  Report  of  the  Royal  Cmnmiasion  on  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers;  xcith  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendioea. 
Ix)ndon :  Spottiawoode,  1904.     (Cd.  2001-4.) 

kE  Royal  Commission  on  the  Militia  and  Volunteers 
ms  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government  not 
witli  a  view  to  making  large  reforms,  but  rather  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  parliamentary  troubles.     In  Feb- 

firy  1903  Mr  Beckett,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address, 

*that  this  House  humbly  regrets  that  the  orf^anisation  of  the 
land  forces  is  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  Emiiire,  and  that 
DO  proportionate  gain  in  strougth  and  oQiciency  has  resulted 
from  the  recent  increases  in  military  expenditure.* 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment, some  of  whom   were   members   of   the   party   on 
which  the  Government  relies,  strongly  urged  the  opinion 
that  the  land  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to 
be  entrusted   mainly,   if  not   entirely,  to   the  auxiliary 
{  forces.     The  effect  of  the  debate  was  to  shake  the  faith 
'  of  the  Government  in   Mr   Brodrick*s   schemes,  and    to 
convince  its  members  that  some  moans  must  be   found 
of  staving  off  for  the  rest  of  the  session  a  repetition  of 
the  attack.      The   simplest   means    appeared  to  be   the 
'  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

There  was  indeed  a  good  reason  why  the  Secretary  of 

State  should  seek  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  Volunteer 

force  from  persons  conversant  with  its  oi*ganisation  and 

■working.     On  November  4,  1901,  an  Order  in  Council  had 

been  issued  modifying  the  conditions  required  to  be  ful- 

fiDed  by  volunteei's  and  Volunteer  corps  for  the  purpose 

of  earning  the  capitation  grants  by  which  the  corps  are 

maintained ;  and  the  Order  in  Council  was  followed  by 

new  regulations,  dated  November  27,  1901.     One  of  the 

new  conditions  prescribed  was  that  every  corps  should 

attend  a  camp  of  exercise  for  one  week  in  each  year,  and 

that  every  volunteer  should  attend  the  camp  for  at  least 

one  week  in  every  nltemato  year.     This  condition  was 

Jiot  the  invention  of  a  perverse  War  Office.     It  w^  "»ie 
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of  the  proposals  made  in  a  memorandum  *  submitted  tu 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  February  1901  on  behalf  of 
the  Manchester  Tactical  Society,  a  body  of  volunteer  and 
regular  officers  formed  in  1881  for  purposes  of  study.  The 
new  regnlation  for  attendance  at  camp  was  much  attacked 
in  the  London  newspapers,  for  it  was  inconvenient  lu 
many  of  the  London  Volunteer  corps.  The  evidence 
published  by  the  Royal  Commission  proves  that  the 
Manchester  Tactical  Society  represented  the  Volunteer 
force  better  than  the  London  newspapers  ;  for,  out  of 
some  200  corps  which  attend  camp  every  year,  twenty 
three  attend  for  a  fortnight ;  and,  of  the  remainder,  124 
would  bo  prepared  to  extend  their  time  beyond  a  week, 
if  the  money  grants  were  increased.  The  outcry  led  to 
the  appointment  of  an  advisory  board  of  volunteer  com' 
manding  officers,  and  of  similar  boards  for  the  Militia 
and  Yeomanry.  But  the  indifference  of  the  Government 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers 
tshown  by  the  fact  that,  even  before  the  Royal  Conuais- 
sion  reported,  the  advisory  boards  wore  dissolved. 

To  postpone  a  difficulty  is  not  to  solve  it,  but  rather 
to  insure  that  it  will  reappear  in  an  aggravated  form, 
The  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  is  of  all  dilatory 
proceedings  the  one  most  liable  to  produce  this  kind  oj 
recoil  on  the  Government  that  has  recourse  to  it ;  for 
Royal  Commission,  deriving  its  authority  from  the  King; 
and  being  unpaid,  is  absolutely  independent.  The  on]; 
means  of  regulating  its  action  consists  in  the  judiciouU 
definition  of  the  task  assigned  to  it — a  definition  which 
is  embodied  in  the  royal  warrant.  Now  the  terms  of 
reference,  in  the  present  case,  i-an  as  follows : — 

'To  inquire  into  the  organisatiou,  niuiibere,  and  terms  d. 
service  of  our  Militia  and  Volunteer  forces;  and  to  report 
whether  any,  and,  if  auy,  what  changes  are  required  in  ordet 
to  secure  that  these  forces  shall  be  maintained  in  a  couditioa 
of  military  efficiency  and  at  an  adequate  strength.' 

Nothing  could  be  clearer,  nothing  more  stringent^  tha 
the  purpose  hex-o  set  forth;  the  Commission  was  U 
ascertain  how  to  secure  for  the  forces  which  it  was  t 
investigate  both  military  efBcioncy  and  adequate  strengtl 
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Military  efficiency  means  fitness  for  war ;  and  adequate 
Htrcngth  in  a  military  body  must  be  a  strength  sufficient 
to  fulfil  the  duty  which  that  body  has  to  discharge. 
Thus  the  Commission  was,  by  the  terms  of  its  reference, 
at  once  confronted  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  at 
the  same  time  most  vital  problems  of  national  defence. 
The  Cabinet,  which  is  responsible  for  the  reference,  had 
not  sufficiently  considered  the  meaning  of  its  words,  and 
was  astonished  and  embarrassed  by  their  consequences. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
June  27,  1904,  when  the  Report  of  the  Commission  was 
discussed : — 


If  our  reference  to  the  Commission  was  obscure,  we  greatly 

regret  it ;  but  wo  certainly  understood  that  they  were  invited 

report  rather  on  the  question  of  the  measures  w^hich  were 

ry  in  order  to  maintain  the  popularity  and  the  effi- 

Fdency  of  the  auxiliary  forces  than  upon  those  much  deeper 

and  more  complicated  problems  which  have  been  touched 

upon  during  the  debate  and  in  parts  of  the  Report.' 

The  Commission  was  bound,  not  by  the  unexpressed 
intentions  of  the  Government,  but  by  the  tenus  of  the 
reference,    which  are  [free  from  the  obscurity  lamented 
by  Lord  Lansdowne.     There  is,  however,  no  sign   that 
the  Duke  of   Norfolk  and   his   colleagues  plunged  into 
profound  speculations,  or  tried  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
a  Committee  of  Defence.     They  received  from  the  War 
OfBce  a  paper  setting  forth  the  requirements,  as  under- 
stood by  the  Secretary  of  State.     But  the  questions  put 
to  witnesses  in  the  elucidation  of  this  paper  revealed  a 
startling  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty.    The  Commissioners  sought  enlighten- 
ment from  the  Admiralty.    They  were  ready   to  offer 
themselves  for  conversion  to  the  ideas  of  the  *  blue-water 
sehooL*     But  the  Government  interfered  by  refusing  to 
allow   the   Admiralty  oflicers   to   give  evidence,  and   by 
referring  the  Commission  to  the  Committee  of  Defence. 
That  body  pnjpcised  to  the  Commission  two  hypotheses 
to  be  talcen  as  the  working  basis  of  the  enquiry,  but  was 
careful  to  avoid  committing  itself,  except  hypothetically, 
either  of  thenx.     The  ComraiHaion,  im  requested,  took 
,ese  hypotheses  to  work  from,  but  expressed  no  opinion 
upon   them,  and  expli  "*  '  disclaimed   responsibility  for 
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them.  •  It  will  be  seen '  (they  say)  *  that  we  hod  not  the 
means  of  reaching,  in  any  scientific  manner,  an  inde- 
pendent conclusion  as  to  the  adequate  streng^th  to  be 
provided.*  •  But,  after  the  publication  of  the  Report, 
the  Government,  by  the  mouth  of  LfOrd  Lansdowne, 
reproached  the  Commission  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  With  regard  to  the  further  recommeudation,  that  compulsion 
in  some  form  or  anotlier  should  be  resorted  to,  I  think  we 
must  bear  iu  mind  that  that  recommeudatiou  was  made  upon 
a  twofold  hypothesis — in  the  first  place,  on  the  assumptioD 
that  the  country  was  denuded  of  regular  troops,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  invasion,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  raid,  was  witliin 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  Those  are  two  very  extensiv* 
hypotheses ;  and  they  are  not  the  class  of  problem  which,  in 
our  estimation,  had  been  referred  to  the  Commission.*  f 

lx>rd  Lansdow^ie's  hearers  would  hardly  gather  that 
the  twofold  hypothesis  was  the  work,  not  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  but  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence. 

The  terms  of  the  reference  to  the  CommisBion,  the 
estimate  given  by  the  War  Office  of  the  force  required, 
and  the  correspondence  with  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  led  the  Commission  to  the  following  concluaioDS, 
which  are  the  key  to  the  Report : — 

An  effective  force — in  other  words,  an  army — of  the  strengti 
proposed   to   us,  can  be  required   only  to  meet  an  invasion. 
Either  an  invasion  is  possible  or  it  is  not.    If  not,  no  military 
force  is  required  for  home  defence;   and  our  enquiry  could 
hardly  servo  any  practical    purpose.      But,  if    invasion  is 
possible,   it  can   be   undertaken   only   by   one   of   the   groat 
European   Powers  which   possess   forces   highly  trained  and 
ready  to  move  in  large  numbers  at  the  shortest  notice.  . 
The  Militia  exist  chiefly,  and  the  VoUmteers  solely,  for  the 
purpose    of    resisting    a    possible    invasion    of    the    United 
Kingdom,   which   would   be   attempte*!    only  by  a   first-rate 
army.    This  purpose  will  not  be  fulfilled  merely  by  a  brave 
or  creditable,   but   unsuccessful,  resistance;   it   requires  tivB 
defeat  of  the  enemy.     The  standard  of  efticiency  to  be  aimed 
at  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  opinion ;  the  conditions  of  w»r 
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ad  of  the  battlefield  must  be  met,  and  no  lower  standard  can 
I  laid  down.* 

The  Comniissioners  proceed,  in  Bection  ill  of  their 
gport,  *to  measure  by  the  standard  of  mrar  conditions 
"the  Militia  and  Volunteer  forces  as  they  are.*  As  regards 
the  Militia,  the  estimate  is  that  the  drill  and  training 
undergone  by  this  force  are  insufflcient  to  enable  it  at 
f«hort  notice  to  oppose  trained  troops  in  the  field ;  that 
the  average  militia  battalion  would  not  be  tit  for  fighting 
■^igaiost  a  serious  enemy  until  after  several  months'  em- 
Vbodiment,  though  the  militia  garrison  artillery  would  not 
require  very  much  extra  training  to  be  ready  for  its  war 
work.  The  Corninissioners  further  find  that  the  training 
of  the  militia  officer  is  inadequate  to  enable  him  properly 
to  lead  troops.  The  Militia  is  imperfectly  organised  and 
equipped  for  war.  Thus  the  Commission  was  *  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Militia,  in  its  existing  condition, 
is  unfit  to  take  the  field  for  the  defence  of  this  country.' 

As  regards  the  Volunteer  force,  the  Commission  observes 
that  its  training  is  hampered  by  difficulties  as  to  both 
time  and  space ;  that  the  efficiency  of  the  units  varies 
greatly,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  neither  the  musketry  nor 
the  tactical  training  of  the  rank  and  file  reaches  the 
standard  attained  by  the  troops  of  a  continental  army. 
The  organisation  for  war  is  imperfect.  The  Report 
dwells  at  some  length  on  the  qualifications  of  the  officers 
of  the  Volunteer  force ; — 

'That  which  distinguishes  an  army  from  a  number  of  armed 
men  is  the  cohesion  which  enables  it  to  act  as  a  single 
organism.  The  men  are  given  their  planes  in  a  framework 
which  is  foiTuetl  by  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers; 
and  this  framework  is  the  skeleton  by  which  the  whole  is 
flupported  and  made  one.' 

The  volunteer  officers  receive  less  systematic  training 
than  the  officers  of  any  regular  army,  and  are  not,  as  a 
role,  so  well  trained  tis  the  officers  of  the  Swiss  Militia. 
The  consequence  is  that 

•they  are  of  very  unequal  quality.  Many  of  them  have  given 
themselves  an  excellent  military  education,  and  would  be  a 
valuable  element  in  any  army ;  the  majority,  however,  have 
oeithor  the  theoretical  knowledge  nor  the  practical  skill  in 
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the  handling  of  troops  -which  would  niake  them  competent 

instructors  in  peace  or  leaders  in  war.  This  ineqiiflUty  of 
attainment  prevents  the  Volunteer  force  from  acquiring  the 
cohesion  needed  for  war.* 

The  Commissionors  wore  agreed  in  the  conclusion 

*  that  the  Voluutoor  force,  in  view  of  the  unequal  military 
education  of  the  officers,  the  luuited  training  of  the  men,  a&J 
the  defects  of  equipment  and  or^uiBation.  is  not  qu»lified 
to  take  the  field  agaii^t  a  regular  ax-my.* 

The  Report  next  examines  the  measures  by  which 
the  efficiency  of  the  two  forces  may  be  increased.  For 
the  Militia  it  recommends  a  six  monthft'  continuous 
training  in  the  first  year,  followed  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years  by  a  six  weeks'  training,  and  by  a  fort- 
night's training  in  each  of  the  four  subsequent  years  of 
an  eight  years'  engagement.  It  further  recommends  tho 
transfei'cnce  of  the  commanding  officers  and  a  portion 
of  the  company  officers  to  the  permanent  staff,  and  the 
permanent  organisation  of  the  Militia  into  brigades  and 
divisions. 

Thus  far  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been 
unanimous.  Of  those  who  wrote  dissentient  reporUi 
Colonels  Satterthwaito  and  Dalmahoy  expressly  record 
their  concurrence  with  the  majority  up  to  this  point; and 
Sir  Kalph  Knox  recommends  for  the  Militia  a  scheme  not 
materially  differing  from  that  of  the  majority  report 
But  as  regards  the  means  of  improving  the  Volunteers, 
the  Commissioners  were  not  agreed.  The  two  volunteer 
colonels,  while  rejecting  the  principle  of  universal  servioe^ 
held  that  the  measures  which  seemed  to  them  necessary 
couUi  not  be  carried  out  without  either  pay  to  the  men  or 
compulsion ;  and  they  based  their  recommendations  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  compulsion,  which  ift 
also  favoured  by  Sir  R.  Knox.  The  majority  of  the 
Commission  thought  it  their  duty  to  ascertain  by  what 
changes  the  Volunteer  force  'could  bo  brought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  military  efficiency  consistent  with  ita 
existing  constitution' — in  other  words,  to  find  out  how, 
without  compulsion,  the  Volunteer  force  can  be  improved. 

The  evidence  given  was  found  to  repeat  certain  points 
with  such  persistency  that,  when  these  points  were  classi- 
£ed  and   put   together,  they  formed  the  outlines  of  a 
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method  by  "which  the  Volunteer  force  can  be  improved. 
The  Report,  in  tracing  these  outlines,  lays  great  stress  upon 
what  it  describes  as  the  *  condition  governing  '  the  whole 
■rolujiteer  system,  and  upon  a  cardinal  principle  which 
^t  recommends.  The  governing  condition  is  that  the 
volunteer  earns  his  own  living,  and  cannot  comply  with 
demands  upon  him  which  are  inconsistent  with  his  doing 
so.  The  cardinal  principle  is  that  the  cost  of  all  instruc- 
tion, of  all  exercises,  and  of  all  necessary  travelUng, 
lahould  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  so  that  no  volunteer 
may  he  out  of  pocket  in  consequence  of  his  endeavour  to 
train  himself  as  a  soldier.  Subject  to  the  governing 
condition  explained,  and  to  the  cardinal  principle  indicated 
by  the  Commiseion,  the  points  forming  the  outline  of  the 
system  recommended  are : — 

•  i.  The  Volunteer  force  should  be  managed  at  the  War 
Office  by  a  separate  department,  the  head  of  which  should 
hare  special  knowledge  of,  and  experience  with,  Volunteers, 
and  should  rejx^rt  direct  to  tlie  Anuy  Council. 

•  ii.  The  force  should  bo  organised  in  its  war  formations 
of  brigades  and  divisions ;  and  commanders  and  staffs  should 
\>e  appointed  to  these  botlies.  Tliese  commanders  should  hold 
no  other  appointments,  and  should  be  responsible  for  the 
training,  instruction  and  inspection  of  the  bodies  luider  their 
eommand,  for  their  mobilisation,  and  for  their  leading  in  war. 

•  ill.  Under  the  Volunteer  Act,  ISfiS,  the  financial  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the  Volunteer  force,  rests 
upon  the  commanding  officers.  The  income  of  a  corps  is 
almost  entirely  derived  from  capitation  grants;  and  com- 
toandiag  officers  have  in  consequence  beou  compelled  to 
attach  undue  importance  to  numbers  as  compared  with  real 
efficiency.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  desirable  that  of  the  money 
granted  by  the  State  to  each  corps  a  portion  should  take  the 
form  of  an  allowance  per  battery  or  company  proportionate 
to  the  establisluuent,  and  that  the  balance  only  should  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  capitation  grants. 

*iv.  The  training  of  the  Volunteer  force  should  be  con- 
centrated upon  what  is  essential  for  its  tasks  in  war.  Corps 
told  off  for  special  duties  in  ^var  should,  during  peace,  practise 
thoee  duties. 

•  V.  All  Volunteer  corps  should  be  allowed  to  train  up  to 
fourteen  days  iu  camp  in  each  year,  with  adequate  allow- 
Anoea.    This  appears  to  the  Commission  to  be  the  longest 
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'tL  Ranges  and  grounda  of  exercise  for  all  corps  should 
bo  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and  adequate  flnandal 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  oecesBary  cost  of  moveinctit 
to  and  from  them. 

*  vii.  Transport  and  equipment  for  mobilisation  should  be 
provided. 

*viii.  Tactical  schools  should  be  formed,  and  Volunteer 
officers  encouraged  to  attend  them  and  other  schools  of  in- 
struction by  elastic  conditions  as  to  time  and  place,  and  by 
BufBcient  money  allowances  to  cover  all  necessary  expensea. 

*  Ix.  An  increase  of  the  minimum  number  of  attendances 
other  than  those  in  camp  required  from  each  man  as  a  con- 
dition of  earning  a  capitation  grant  is  desirable  in  the  intereet 
of  efficiency.  The  present  average  is  19  in  the  Infantry  and 
34  in  the  Artillery;  and  the  minimum  should  certainly  be 
more  than  10.* 

These  are  in  Bubstance  aU  the  proposals  of  the 
majority  report  for  the  improvement  of  the  Volunteer 
force.  A  number  of  minor  points  are  enumerated  in  a 
schedule,  which  has  evidently  been  used  as  a  catalogue  of 
such  volunteer  grievances  brought  before  the  Commission 
as  that  body  thought  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Report, 
in  recommending  the  adoption  of  its  nine  points,  says  :— 

•Those  who  best  know  the  Volunteer  force,  and  the  spirit 
that  animates  it,  believe  that  if  these  recommendations  are 
carried  out  there  will  be  a  marked  improvement,  and  that  a 
standard  much  in  advance  of  anything  yet  attained  will 
gradually  be  reached.  In  tliis  view  we  concur.  These 
measures  will  enlarge  the  opportxinities  of  the  volunteer 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  to  educate  them- 
selves; and  for  the  development  of  this  force  it  is  to  the 
initiative  and  energy  of  its  members  that  the  nation  must 
look.  At  the  same  time  the  creation  of  the  organisatiou  for 
war,  and  the  appointment  of  war  leaders,  will  provide  the 
machinery  for  setting  before  the  Volunteers  the  standard  at. 
which  they  must  aim.* 

The  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  in  their  general 
observations  regarding  the  measures  proposed,  observe 
that  any  considerable  increase  of  the  demands  made 
upon  the  time  of  volunteer  officers  and  men  appears  to 
be  out  of  the  question,  because  officers  and  men  alike  arc 
tied  by  the  economical  necessities  of  their  civil  employ- 
zaent.     This   difficulty,  they  assert-,  cannot   be  overcome 
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any  syBtem  of  pay,  because  men  cannot,  in  return  for 
high  pay  for  a  few  weeks,  afford  to  sacrifice  their  per- 
manent empIo3nnent ;  and  because  individual  employers 
cannot  afford  to  cripple  their  establiahments  by  en- 
coura^n^  the  prolonged  absence  of  those  upon  whose 
ener^es  their  own  success  in  business  dopendH. 

This  section  of  the  Report  concludes  with  a  paragraph 
that  has  escaped  the  notice  of  those  critics  who  imagine 
that  the  Commission  treated  the  Volunteer  force  as  of 
no  account : — 

'  The  Volunteer  force  has  had  a  great  effect  in  educating 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  think  of  the  Army  as  a  natioiial 
institution,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  enlarged  the  ideas  of 
professional  soldiers  on  the  subject  of  the  means  and  methods 
of  militarj*  training.  We  deprecate  any  changes  which  would 
modify  the  spirit  which  this  force  has  cherished,  or  any  funda- 
mental change  iu  its  position,  except  as  a  part  of  some  com- 
prehensive measure  which  would  replace  both  the  Militia 
and  Volunteer  forces  by  an  organisation  which,  while  giving 
greater  military  efQciency  and  at  least  equal  numbers,  would 
also  render  permanent  tliat  sympathy  between  the  nation 
and  the  Army  which,  before  the  rise  of  the  modem  Volunteer 
force,  was  undoubtedly  defective/ 

The  recommendations  made  are  worth  considering  both 
in  their  positive  and  in  their  negative  aspects.  The  Com- 
mission  endorses  the  opinion  almost  unanimously  held  by 
the  officers  of  the  Volunteer  force,  that  the  working  of 
the  force  has  not  been  thoroughly  understood  at  the  War 
Office,  and  that  special  arrangements  for  its  headquarters 
management  are  indispensable.  But  the  majority  report 
avoids  the  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Government  what 
those  special  arrangements  should  be.  It  insists  merely 
on  a  separate  department,  the  head  of  which  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  volunteers.  But  it  does  not 
propose  to  interfere  with  the  constitution  of  the  Army 
Council ;  and  its  recommendations  would  be  met  by  the 
appointment,  as  head  of  the  Volunteer  department,  of  a 
person  of  volunteer  experience,  who  would  not  necessarily 
be  a  member  of  that  Council  for  all  purposes.  It  does  not 
recommend  that  the  same  department  should  have  charge 
of  the  Militia,  though  it  very  plainly  hints  that  the 
general  management  of  the  Militia   should  be  in  closer 
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touch  than  heretofore  with  the  general  and  local  con- 
ditions of  that  force. 

On  two  matters  that  bulk  largely  in  the  evidence  the 
majority  report  is  silent.  It  does  not  recommend  any 
change  in  the  legal  status  of  the  Volunteers,  either  by 
their  being  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  Army  Act, 
or  by  their  being  required  to  enrol  themselves,  apart  from 
the  present  agreements  with  corps,  for  a  term  of  years. 
Possibly  those  who  framed  the  Report  thought  that  these 
were  matters  that  could  better  be  dealt  with  by  a  com- 
petent Volunteer  department  after  it  had  l>een  some  time 
working  through  the  divisional  organisation  proposed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
fully  complied  with  the  wishes  of  those  who,  like  Lord 
Lansdowne»  appear  to  have  hoped  that  the  Report  would 
indicate  some  means  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  th© 
Militia  and  Volunteers  without  making  a  radical  change 
in  the  character  of  those  forces.  This  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission  is  summed  up  in  the  words : — 

*  If  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  forces  are  to  continue  to  be. 
as  they  have  hitherto  been,  auxiliary  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
i-esisting,  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  Ai'my,  the  forces  of 
an  invader,  the  changes  set  forth  in  the  fourth  section  of  this 
Report  will  prepare  them  for  that  duty  and  lead  to  a  great 
improvoment  in  their  efBciencj',  while  permitting  them  to 
maintain  the  requisite  numerical  strength.* 

But  a  body  commissioned  by  the  King  cannot  set  at 
naught  the  instructions  conveyed  in  the  warrant  which 
appoints  it ;  and  the  terms  of  the  warrant  were  explicit. 
The  Commission  was  debarred  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Government  from  enquiring  into  the  purj>OBes  for  which 

*  adequate  *  forces  were  to  be  provided.  While  disclaiming 
all  responsibility  for  the  hypotheses  of  the  Committee 
of  Defence,  Avhich  indicated  *an  effective  force  of  100,000 
militia  and  200,000  volunteers,'  and  spoke  of  an  *  invasion 
after  a  considerable  portion  of  the  regular  troops  might 
liave  left  the  country,'  the  Report  proceeds  to  consider  the 
case  thus  presented  to  it : — 

*  We  cannot  assert '  (say  the  Commissioners)  *  that,  even  if  the 
measures  recommended  in  the  precediuR  section  were  fully 
carried  out,  these  forces  would  bo  equal  to  the  task  of 
defeating  a  modem  continental  army  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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If  the  purpose  is  to  produce  a  force  which,  without  substantial 
help  from  the  regixlar  Anny,  can  be  relied  upon  to  defeat  an 
invader,  then  improvemeats  in  the  Militia  and  Volunteer 
forces  will  not  be  sufticlent.  .  ,  .  The  principles  which  have 
been  adopted,  after  the  disasti'ous  failure  of  older  methods, 
bj-  every  great  State  of  the  European  continent,  are,  first, 
that  as  far  aa  possible  the  whole  able-bodied  male  population 
£hall  be  trained  to  anus;  secondly,  that  the  training  shall  be 
given  in  a  period  of  continuou^s  service  wdth  the  colours,  not 
necessarily  in  barracks ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  instruction  shall 
be  given  by  a  body  of  specially  educated  and  highly  trained 
officers.  AVe  are  convinced  that  only  by  the  adoption  of  these 
principles  can  an  army  for  home  defence,  adeijuate  in  fitrength 
and  military  efficiency  to  defeat  an  invader,  be  raised  and 
maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom.*  "^ 


This  is  the  ConunissionoTs'  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Committee  of  Defence.  These  authorities  fur- 
nished the  premisses  of  a  force  which,  without  substantial 
help  from  the  regular  army,  can  be  relied  upon  to  defeat 
an  invader;  the  Commission,  upon  the  evidence  before 
it,  explains  that  for  that  purpose  nothing  but  universal 
training  will  suffice.  No  one  who  has  examined  the 
evidence  can  doubt  that  from  the  premisses  supplied  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable.  But  the  Government  which  ia 
responsible  for  the  premisses  now  peremptorily  rejects 
the  conclusion,  asserting  that  its  hypotheses  were  more 
hypotheses  not  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  and 
that,  since  proposing  them  to  the  Commission,  it  has 
changed  its  mind  and  gone  over  whoUy  to  the  so-called 
blue-water  school.  The  members  of  the  Commission  may 
possibly  have  thoir  opinion  of  the  treatment  they  have 
received  at  the  bands  of  the  Grovemment.  But  the  Report 
only  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recital  of  the  com- 
munications from  the  Committee  of  Defence ; — 

'Tour  Commission  has  received  no  ftjrther  communication 
from  the  Committee  of  Defence,  and  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
decision  to  which  the  Committee  may  have  come  on  the 
subject  of  the  conditions  of  possible  invasion  or  of  the  ntunber 
of  troops  requii*ed  to  repel  it.' 

The  Commission  refrains  from  making  detailed  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject  of  universal  training  to  arms, 
but  makes   general   obsen'ations,  which  show  that  the 
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•ad  for  such  defence,  therefore,  no  more  is  needed  than  com- 
plete naval  prei^ration.  and  such  military  preparation  as  is 
required  for  the  full  efficiency  of  the  navy.'  • 

The  writers  of  these  passages  examined  the  means  by 
rhich  the  command  of  the  sea  thus  described  could  be 
lined.  They  described  the  strategy  known  as  Lord  St 
rincent's,  which,  at  the  outset,  placed  in  front  of  every 
le  of  the  enemy's  military  ports  a  British  naval  force 
aperior  to  that  which  the  enemy  had  within  it.  But 
while,  in  1892,  they  found  that  Great  Britain's  naval  force 
fell  far  short  of  that  which  would  be  needed  for  the 
adoption  of  this  policy,  even  against  a  single  maritime 
rival,  in  1897  they  i-ecorded 

'the  impottsjibility  of  attaining,  at  any  rate  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  tliis  ceutmy,  the  proix»rtiou  requii-ed  by  the  ideal 
ftandard  to  the  forceH  of  a  combination  of  two  naval  Powers.' 

That  was  before  the  German  naval  programmes  of  1898 
and  1000,  since  which  the  ideal  of  Great  Britain  carrying 
out  against  a  coalition  the  policy  of  Lord  Bt  Vincent  has 
become  altogether  impracticable. 

In  any  future  war  against  a  great  Power  or  Powers, 
Ureat  Brit-ain's  command  of  the  sea  will  be  challenged, 
and  will  have  to  be  asserted  by  fighting  without  the 
advantages  of  the  plan  just  described.  What,  for  such 
Ml  event,  is  the  'military  preparation  required  for  the 
full  efficiency  of  the  navyV  The  problem  can  be  illus- 
trated by  one  or  two  concrete  hypotheses.  Assume  a 
quarrel  with  two  or  more  great  Powers,  having  between 
them  fortified  harbours  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Europe  ;  and  assume  a  Bi-itish 
Savy  only  slightly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  combined 
hostile  navies.  The  coalition  prepares  a  military  force  to 
be  transported  to  Egypt  for  the  contiueat  of  that  country. 
How  i.s  Egypt  to  be  defended?  If  by  a  British  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  with  a  decisive  superiority  over  the 
enemy  a  Mediterranean  fleet,  the  enemy's  fleet  outside  the 
Mediterranean  will  have  at  least  an  equality  with  the 
British  fleet  outside  that  sea.     If,  while  the  struggle  is 


•  •IiDperiiit   Defence.'  by   the   Right   Hon.  Sir  Charles  W,  Dllkc  and 
jBpcswr  WUklnsou.     Kew  cilition,  1897,  pp,  3&-41. 
Voh  200,— No.  399,  r 
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being  decided  in  southern  waters,  a  battle  were  lost  in 
the  Channel  or  the  North  Sea,  the  eneniy  could  follow 
up  his  victory  by  landing  an  army  in  England.  The 
Mediterranean  fleet  might  be  recalled  and  Egypt  left  to 
its  fate ;  yet  an  army  once  landed  in  this  country,  if  not 
effectively  opposed,  might  cripple  the  nation  and  posAihly 
capture  the  arsenals  upon  which  the  navy  depends.  Even 
supposing  that  the  Mediterranean  fleet  could  be  recalled 
in  time  to  prevent  an  invasion — a  doubtful  question,  con- 
sidering that  it  might  be  in  the  Levant,  ten  days*  sail 
from  London — Egypt  would  still  have  to  be  left,  to  ita 
fate,  and  the  safety  of  India  would  bo  at  least  imperilled. 
But,  if  there  were  an  effective  army  in  Great  Britain,  the 
whole  fleet  might  safely  be  sent  to  the  Medit-ei-ranean,  for, 
in  that  case,  a  foreign  army  could  not  be  lauded  here  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

Lot  ua  take  another  possibility.  The  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty  contomplatos  emergencies  which  might  involve 
this  country  in  war  with  the  Dual  AUianee.  Whatever 
the  recent  agreement  may  have  done— and  it  has  doubt- 
less done  much — to  stave  off  such  a  danger,  the  possibility 
remains.  A  naval  triumph  might  bo  gained,  but  it  would 
not  be  gained  without  hea\'y  loss  and  a  serious  dimina- 
tion  of  our  naval  strength.  Suppose  that,  at  such  a 
moment,  when  the  bulk  of  our  fleets  were  refitting  io 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  elsewhere,  u  fifth  Power  should 
step  in  with  demands  which  we  could  not  concede ;  or 
suppose  that  such  an  intervention  wore  to  take  plaM 
wheu  the  bulk  of  our  regular  army  was  engaged  abroad, 
in  India,  Persia,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  fleet  employed  in 
keeping  open  communications.  If  war  with  this  fiflli 
Power  were  the  consequence,  an  invasion  would  then  not 
only  become  possible,  but  would  probably  be  attempted. 
At  all  events  the  mere  threat  or  prospect  of  it  would 
paralyse  our  military  action  abroad,  and  would,  in  the 
present,  or  even  in  an  improved  condition  of  the  auxiliary 
forces,  necessitate  the  recoil  of  our  regular  troops  and  tho 
abandoimient  of  military  operations  beyond  the  seas. 

We  ccmclude,  then,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  nn 

invasion  of   Great  Britain   is   possible,  not  only  during 

a  period  of  conflict  for  the  command  of  the  sea,  when  an 

army  of  limited  size  might  be  risked  on  the  attempt  tw 

atrike  at  the  base  o€  Great  Britain's  naval   power.  In 
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Kin  the  event  of  a  defeat  of  the  British  Navy.  The 
try,  therefore,  requires  a  military  force  at  home  to 
form  a  garrison  for  Great  Britiiin  Hgainnt  what  may  bo 
called  invasion  by  coup  fie  tnaiut  and  also  as  the  widre  of 
an  ai*niy  for  resistance  en  Tnwiae  against  invasion  in  the 
extreme  case  of  naval  disaster. 

It  is  often  said,  we  are  aware,  that   Ut   talk   of  an 

j^invasion  is  absurd,  for  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  any 

^kPoiver  or  coalition  of  Powers  that  might  have  destroyed 

^our  navy  or  dnven  it  into  port  to  run  the  risk  of  actual 

invasion.    All  that  would  bo  required  would  be  to  blockade 

our  ports  and  starve  ua  into  submission  in  a  few  weeks. 

Consequently  an  army  to  resist  an  invasion  is  a  super- 

[fluity,  for  it  would  never  be  called  upon  to  act.     In  this 

lease  we  may  well  ask,  What  then  are  the  Volunteers  for? 

|But  the  grounds  on  which  this  view  is  based  are  in  tliem- 

elvee   unre^isonable,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed   that 

Ineutral  Powers,  whose  interest  it  is  to  supply  this  country 

[with  food,  would  allow  corn  and   meat  to   be   declared 

(contraband   of   war.     Food  would   be   imported,   though 

doubtless  at  famine  prices  ;  and  invasion  would  become  a 

uecessity  for  the  enemy. 

These  hypothetical  caries  may  serve  to  show  that  the 
existence  of  a  sufficient  military  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  necessary  to  enable  the  navy  to  devote  itself 
freely  to  its  proper  tasks.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 
^Colomb,  a  veiy  high  authority  on  tiie  defence  of  the 
^rapir^.     His  words  are  : — 

f*I  do  not  for  a  moment  underrate  the  immense  i)U]X)rtance 

sd  absolute  necessity  of  being  prexiai'ed  to  render  invasion 

apofiSible  by  purely  military  foroes.     If  we  ax*e  not  no  pre- 

pare<1.  we  stake  the  fate  of  the  Empire  on,  perhaps,  a  single 

naval  engagement.     A  temporary  i-everae  at  sea  might  (by 

the   enemy  following   up   his  advantage)  be  converted  into 

final   defeat  on   land,  i-eaulting  in  n  total  overthrow  of   all 

further   [xjwer  of   resistance.     It  is  necessary  for  the  safety 

of  the  Channel  that  invasion  be  efficiently  guarded  against, 

that,   should    our    home   fleet    be    temporarily    disabled, 

te  may,  under  cover  of  our  army,  prepare  and  strengthen 

to   regain   lost  ground,  and   renew  tlie  struj^gle  for  that 

rhich  is  essential  to  our  life  as  a  nation  and  our  existence 

*ii   Kmpire — ^the  command  of  the  waters   of   the  United 

J    (*  Defence  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain,'  p,  54..) 
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Those  who  doubt  the  soundness  of  this  judgment  naiy 
study  the  words  of  Captain  Mahan,  which,  though  written 
08  a  commeutHry  upon  Hpecial  hintorical  facts,  yet  perhaps 
admit  of  a  wider  application. 

*  If  the  true  end  of  naval  war  is  merely  to  assure  one  or  more 
IKwitions  ashore,  the  navy  becomes  simply  a  branch  of  the 
amiy  for  a  particular  uocasiou,  and  subordinates  its  action 
accordingly ;  but,  if  the  true  end  is  to  preponderate  over  tha 
enemy's  navy  and  so  coutrol  the  sea,  then  the  enemy's  skipi 
and  fleets  arc  tbe  true  object^)  to  be  assailed  on  all  oocasioiu- 
That  the  u&,\y  is  the  first  line  of  defence,  both  in  order  aod 
imjKirtance,  by  no  means  implies  that  there  is  or  should  be  no 
other.'     ('  Influence  of  Sea-power  upon  History,'  p.  288.) 

Again,  Captain  Muhan  elsewhere  stigmatises  the  opinion, 
that  there  is,  or  should  be,  no  other  line  of  defence  than 
the  navy,  a«  a  *  forced  and  extravagant  interpretation,  for 
which  naval  officers  have  been  largely  responsible,  of  the 
true  opinion  that  a  naN-y  is  tho  best  protection  for  a  set 
frontier.' 

In  view  of  these  possibilities,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk*? 
Coiiiniission  was  not  content  to  rely  upon  the  Militia  and 
Volunteer  forces,  even  as  improved  by  the  proposals  mad« 
in  the  fourth  section  of  the  Repoi't,  but  preferred  to  recom- 
mend the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  universal  training. 
Their  justification  is  contained  in  tho  word  •  cohesion '  (iee 
above,  p,  31,S),  and  in  tho  estimate  given  of  the  attain- 
menta  and  possibilities  of  the  volimteer  officers.  On  thert 
subjects  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  appears  to 
have  been  materially  influenced  by  the  evidence  given  to 
them.  The  opinions  of  two  regular  officers  of  experience 
and  ability,  both  of  whom  spoke  in  unusually  favourable 
terms  of  the  Volunteer  force,  deserve  txj  he  quoted.  Si 
Ian  Hamilton  was  asked  what  time  the  volunteer  wouH 
take  to  train  up  to  the  level  of  the  regular  soldier. 
He  replied  : — 

*I  think  he  would  train  vary  quickly  if  you  took  away  all  the 
men  from  a  rcf^ular  battalion  and  filled  it  up  with  voluotecre, 
putting  them  under  military  discipline  and  under  roguMt 
officers.  I  think  that  they  would  make  \-eiy  decent  infatitrf 
in  five  or  six  months.'     (Evidence,  i,  question  1182.) 


Colonel  C.  P. 
himself    in 


Ridley,  au  officer  who  greatly  die 
South  Africa,  and  who   now 
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|e  of  volunteers,  was  a(?ked  to  say  what  was  his 
al  confidence  in  the  Volunteer  foi*ce,  from  the  point 
iw  of  what  thoy  would  have  to  do  in  case  of  invasion, 
plied  : — 

nild  place  very  great  reliance  ujwn  them  in  what  they 
sailed  upon  to  do.  I  think  they  would  answer  to  what- 
bey  were  called  upon  to  do  in  a  way  that  wniild  astonish 
I  many  people.  ...  I  hare  very  great  confidence  in  the 
of  those  battalions  that  1  am  in  contact  wiUk  and  1 
their  training  has  been  much  more  thoroughly  carried 
Ml  people  realise.  ...  At  the  end  of  their  training  '  (be 
ued)  *  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  shooting,  I  think, 
place  with  any  troops  in  the  world,  tliough  of  course, 
ng  generally,  they  re<|uire  filling  up  with  oflicei-a  who 
inpetent  to  lead  in  the  field.  .  .  .  Except  when  they  ai-e 
Ip  thei*e  la  no  jxtesibility  really  for  the  ofHcen*  to  acquire 
of  the  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  their  work  which 
dutely  necessary  in  the  Held.'      (Evidence,  ii,  i>p.  21,  2^.) 

lel  Ridley's  fiu'thor  evidence  showed  that  he  tliought 
in  order  to  render  the  oflicers  compet<?int  to  lend  in 
dd,  a  good  deal  of  extra  time  and  ti-aining  would  Ije 
iary,  which  some  could  give  but  others  could  not; 
le  evidently  thought  that  even  then  only  a  propor- 
rould  reach  the  necessary  standard. 
le  judgment  of  these  high  oflficers,  both  of  whom 
ieen  the  Volunteei's  in  peace  and  war,  is  confirmed 
at  of  many  of  the  volunteer  officers  of  Colonel 
fh  excellent  brigade.  *  There  was  abundant  evidence, 
lat  neither  the  supply  of  ollicers  nor  their  power  of 
f  their  time  freely  to  their  training  is  on  the  increase, 
[volunteer  witnesses  asked  that  the  officers  shoidd 
bject  to  the  Army  Act ;  and,  when  pressed  for  the 
1,  explained  that  they  hoped  in  this  way  to  better 
taiu9  of  volunteer  officers.  The  widespread  dis- 
it  of  volunteer  officers  with  their  position  hardly 
to  show  that  the  force  as  a  whole  has  quite  the 
described  by  Colonel  Ridley ;  and  the  frequent 
rence  of  the  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
ft  ballot,  as  a  means  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of 
It^eer  corps,  points  to  a  weakening  in  many  parts  of 
molry  of  the  zeal  which  has  made  and  maintAined 
force. 


ppendfees  Ixxlll  and  IxxU. 
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The  Commission  was  driven  to  the  couflunion  tha€,  in 
consideration  of  the  necessarily  imperfect  training  of  the 
men,  the  Volunteer  force  could  not  be  relied  upon,  with 
no  other  frnraowork   than  that  Hupplicd   by  a  body  of 
amateur  officers  and   nou-commisyioned  officers,  to  turn 
out  as  a  field-army  sure  of  defeating  a  number  of  thei 
best  trained  and  best  led  army  corps  that  the  European  ' 
continent  can  produce.     But,  if  a  military  force  for  home 
defence  is  needed,  and  if  the  Volunteer  system  doe^  not 
produce  a  force  that  can  be  counted  upon  to  face  with- 
any   possibility  of  success   the  highly  trained  troops  o9 
France  or  Germany,  some  other  system  must  be  adopted,  i 
Those  who  have  objected  to  the  Report  of  the  Comniission 
have  not  shown  either  that  the  nation  can  dispense  with 
ft  military  force  for  home  defence,  or  that  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers  can  be  rendered  equal  to  the  strain  of  war.   , 
They  have  for  the  most  part  been  content  to  denounc 
the  system  proposed  by  the  Commission,  to  which  theyj 
have  applied  the  unpopular  name  *  conscription/ 

The  Volunteers  have  for  many  years  been  described ; 
*  citizen  soldiers,'  though  there  has  never  been  any  nece 
sary  connexion  between  the  volunteer's  service  and  the^ 
citizens  righta.     The  volunteer  has  a  duty  only  in  the 
sense  that  he  imposes  it  on  himself  at  his  pleasure,  and 
lays  it  down  when  his  pleasure  changes.     The  Commis- 
sion   proposes   to   make  a   reality  of  the   name  '  citizen  y 
soldiers'  by  asserting  the  principle  that  it  is  part  of  a^ 
citizen's  duty  to  be  trained  for  the  national  defence  and 
to  take  part  in  it  should  the  occasion  arise.     To  refuse  to  _ 
recognise  that  principle,  and  to  entrust  the  defence  offl 
the  State  to  a  body  of  half -trained  men,  however  patriotic 
they  may  be,  is,  say  the  Commissioners,  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  State.     We  cordially  endorse  this  view ;  and 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that,  in  their  hearts,  most  oppo- 
nents of  the   principle — a   principle,   be  it  remembered, 
recognised  by  every  other  civilised  state  in  Europe — will 
also  endorse  it.     If  the  national   defence  is  not  a  duty*, 
why   are   the   Volunteers   praised   and   called   patriotic  ?J 
The  praise  is  unde3or\'od,  except  on  the  ground  that  thes 
are  doing   what   they  ought  to  do.     Why   should  the 
particular  persons  discharge  the  duty  rather  than  others?] 

The  practical  question  is  how  the  principle  of  univei 
service  is  to  bo  applied.     The  Couuuissiou  suggests 
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ry  citizen  of  sound  physique  should,  on  reaching  the 
ilitary  age,  receive  a  military  training  sufficient  to  give 
him  a  thorough  mastery  of  all  that  is  essential  for  a  private 
soldier  in  a  war  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  expresses 
the  opinion  that  such  a  training  could  be  given  in  a  period 
lew  than  a  year,  if  thoroughly  qualified  instructors  were 
employed  ;  and  it  siiggesti^  that  the  lessons  should  occupy 
the  best  houi*s  of  the  day  and  be  given  from  day  to  day 
until  the  course  has  been  completed.  This  is  implied  in 
the  words  '  a  period  of  continuous  service  with  the  colours, 
not  necessarily  in  barracks/  After  the  termination  of 
the  course  the  citiaen  soldier  would  recover  the  full  con- 
trol of  his  time,  except  that  in  each  of  the  two  years 
following  that  in  which  he  had  been  trained  he  woiild  be 
required  to  attend  at  manoeuvres  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
Commission  has  also  made  some  enquiry  into  numbers 
and  cost,  and  is  of  opinion  on  both  headn  that  the  adop- 
-n  of  the  system  is  practicable  for  this  country ;  that  it 
consistent  with  voluntary  enlistment  for  the  navy 
and  for  the  regular  amiy— presumably  the  regular  army 
abroad ;  and  that  it  would  in  a  few  years  provide  the 
nation  with  a  very  large  reserve  of  military  strength. 

The  Royal  Commission  lays  stress  upon  the  chief  con- 
lidei'ation  that  has  lod  to  this  part  of  ite  Report.  Em- 
ployers of  labour  cannot  afford  to  give  long  holida3r8  to 
thoae  of  their  workmen  who  happen  to  be  voluntx^ers. 
This  is  a  fatal  obstacle  which  must  prevent  the  Volunteers 
from  reaching  more  than  a  low  standard  of  military 
efficiency ;  and  it  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  definition 
of  a  duty  to  the  State  transcending  the  economical  needs 
or  desires  of  individuals,     (Report,  §§  57  and  62.) 

The  remarkable  thing  about  these  proposals  is  that 

^■ley  should  have  been  received  with  astonishment  and 

^Ke   treated  as  impracticable.      The   principle  that  every 

Blhild  must  attend  school  for  a  number  of  years  was  adopted 

nearly  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  has  not  been  found  to 

have  undermined  either  the  British  constitution  or  the 

national  character.     It  is  but  a  natural  extension  of  the 

same  principle  that   every   young   man,  on  attaining  a 

^joitable    age,   should   be    taught    so    much   of    military 

^HSscipliue,  of  the  use  of  arms,  and  of  the  exei-cises  of  war 

as  will   enable   him,  in  case  of  need,  to  take  bis  place 

among  the  defendei*a  of  his  country. 
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The  Commissioners,  quite  rightly,  did  not  conrnder  it 
part  of  their  bunineBs  to  dilate  upou  the  general  advan- 
tages of  universal  service  to  the  nation.  We  therefore 
reserve  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  topic  for  another 
occasion,  merely  reniarking  now  that»  to  our  minds,  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  principle  are  that 
in  no  other  way  is  there  any  hope  that  in  this  country 
the  organisation  of  government  for  purposes  of  nava 
and  military  administ ration  can  be  rendered  efficient 
and  that  by  no  other  method  can  a  professional  class 
officers  in  the  modem  sense  l>e  produced. 

For  many  years  past  only  two  classes  of  people  in  ihi 
countiy  have  taken  a  serious  interest  in  problems 
national  defence.  They  are  a  limited  number  of  pohtica 
writers  for  the  Press,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  thj 
Volunteer  force.  A  government  can  afford  to  igno 
both  these  classes,  and  to  regulate  its  naval  and  militarj 
administration  by  purely  party  conniderations.  But  1» 
every  citizen  have  had  his  military  training  and  be  quali 
tied  to  shoulder  his  rifle  in  case  of  emurgency,  and  then 
will  be  a  public  opinion  on  tho  subject  of  naval  anl 
military  efficiency  which  will  not  tolerate  such  vagaries 
as  have  marked  recent  military  administration. 

The  interest  of  the  officers  of  the  army  in  what  U8« 
to  be  called  the  art  of  war  has  steadily  increased  for 
many  years.  But  the  belief  that  the  career  of  an  oflicei 
18  professional,  in  the  sense  that  it  demands  thorough  antf 
systematir  study  as  well  as  assiduous  practice,  has  u 
yet  been  fully  accepted  by  those  whom  it  concerns.  Le* 
them  bo  entrusted  with  the  military  training  of  all  tbei: 
fellow-citizens,  and  they  will  find,  as  others  have  found 
before  them,  that  responsibility  for  education  cannot  1>6 
fully  met  without  whole-henrted  devotion  and  full  tiio^ 
and  that  instruction  cannot  be  of  the  best  unless  it  i 
inspired  and  guided  by  that  pursuit  of  knowledge  id 
which  the  leai-iied  of  our  time  apply  the  luime  research. 
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M  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn  a  practi(uilly  con- 
uous  mountain  barrier  «eparates  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Pacific.  For  four  hundred  years  civilised  man  has 
been  trying  to  find  a  way  through,  or  to  force  a  way 
over,  that  barrier.  Across  the  northern  continent  the 
rrier  has  hoen  surmounted  by  several  railways  ;  and 
the  southern  continent  the  iron  road  is  even  now 
Ateadily  ascending  the  Andes.  But  the  'secTet  o^  VVxot 
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Strait/  which  the  Spaniards  sent  out  countless  conqnista- 
(lores  to  discover  at  the  Isthmus,  has  never  been  dis- 
covered  ;  and  therefore  America  is  now  piercing  Panama,  ■ 
as  Lesseps  piercod  Suez.  But  with  this  difference — 1 
Lesseps  practically  restored  a  waterway  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  that  liameses  had 
cut  and  the  Pharaohs  had  used  ages  ago ;  at  Panama 
American  engineers  are  cutting  a  way  through  a  tropical 
mountain  region  which  has  never  been  opened  before, 
which  Lesseps  expended  sixty  millions  on  failing  to 
penetrate,  and  which  many  engineers  have  declared  it 
to  be  impossible  to  cut.  In  modem  mechanics,  however, 
the  word  *  impossible'  has  no  place;  and  within  a  few 
years  the  siren  of  the  10,000-ton  liner  will  hoot  over  the 
Culebra  range.  The  prospect  of  the  realisation  of  the 
dream  of  ages  is,  indeed,  so  near  that  it  behoves  us  as  a 
maritime  nation  and  a  commercial  people  to  consider, 
even  now,  what  this  waterway  means,  and  what  effect  it 
will  have  upon  our  shipping  and  sea  commerce.  It  is  no 
longer  an  engineering  speculation  by  French  financiers 
that  wo  have  to  contemplate,  but  a  definite  national 
enterprise  undertaken  by  the  most  practical  nation  in 
the  world. 

One  hundred  years  before  Le  Maire  and  Schouten 
rounded  Cape  Horn,  Pedrarias  Davila  was  exploiting  and 
devastating  the  Castilla  del  Oro,  which  we  now  cull  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  town  of  that  name,  when  the 
Spaniards  reached  the  Isthmus,  was  but  a  small  hamlet 
of  mud-huts  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  This  fishing 
hamlet  the  Spaniards  converted  into  their  most  important 
city  in  the  west.  They  built  a  wall  round  it,  guarded  it 
with  forts,  and  made  it  the  chief  storehouse  of  the 
treasures  they  collected  for  shipment  to  Spain.  It  has 
to-day  a  population  of  25,000  inhabitants ;  and  its  port 
is  visited  annually  by  many  hundreds  of  vessels.  It  is  a 
city  close  upon  four  hundred  years  old;  whereas  Ck)lon,  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus,  was  founded  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  Isthmus  itself  is 
about  40O  miles  long  and  contains  an  area  of  31,570 
square  miles,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Costa  Rica,  on  the 
south  by  the  Atrato  River,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  once  upon  a  time  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
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Pacific  Ocean  were  connected,  and  that  the  high  lands  of 
'Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua  >>\*ere  thon  islands 
m  a  mid-ocean  archipelago.  This  geological  archipelago 
is  now,  80  far  as  Panama  is  concerned,  a  dense  tropical 
jungle,  scored  by  torrential  rivers,  and  reput-ed  to  be 
endowed  with  the  woi*st  climate  in  the  world.  The 
climate,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  has  been  represented 
nnd  the  imracnso  death-rate  of  the  Lesaeps  period  was 
doe  to  the  malarial  influences  set  free  by  the  cutting  of 
the  surface  soil,  and  to  the  improvidence  of  the  invading 
whites.  On  the  Isthmus  the  summit-level  of  the  moun- 
tain barrier  iH  only  300  feet  abovo  the  sea  level,  and 
from  its  slopes  ^2(5  rivers  flow  into  the  Pacific  and  149 
into  the  Atlantic.  In  the  days  of  Pedrarias  Davila  the 
Isthmus  had  an  estimated  population  of  2,000,000  Indians. 
It  has  now  a  mixed  population  of  some  300,000  Spaniards, 
Indians,  negroes,  Europeans,  and  Aanericans. 

The  discovery  of  the  Atlantic  coast-line  from  Florida 
northwards  was  the  result  of  the  search  for  the  western 
passage  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  from  that  coast-line 
are  now  streaming  down  the  capital  and  the  material, 
the  machinery  and  the  brains,  for  the  construction  of  the 
waterway  which  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  discover 
as  the  gift  of  Natui'o.  Once  again  is  Panania  to  be  made 
the  great  highway  of  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  as  when  the  Spanish  galleons  landed  their  cargoes 
for  the  west  coast  at  Puertobello,  near  what  is  now 
Colon,  and  waited  there  for  the  produce  of  Chile  and 
Peru ;  and  as  when  the  multifarious  crowd  of  gold- 
seekers  and  their  followers,  panting  after  the  treasures 
California,  found  the  quickest  route  to  the  goldfields 
>ng  the  tmck  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  across  the 
epical  desert — *  eighteen  leagues  of  misery  and  curses.* 

It  is  afi  unnecessary  to  recall  here  all  the  efforts  that 
%ve   been   nuule   towards  the    canalisation   of  Central 
arica,  by  way  of  Panama  or  Nicaragua,  or  otherwise, 
it  is  to  ro-tell  the   deplorable  story  of  the   Lesseps 
project,      Long   before   the    catastrophe,   Mr   Rodrigues 
30wed,   though    no    Fi*enchman    and  few   EugHshmen 
Barkened,  to  him  at  the  time,  how  *  Le  Grand  Franc^ais ' 
Fas  either  fooled  or  fooling,  or  both ;  how  he  was  forcing 
»n  u  scheme  which  had  never  been  properly  studied,  and 
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which  had  been  condemned  by  the  competent  few  w1 
had  studied  it.     The  bubble  burst  in  1888 ;  and  there  the 
Lesseps  venture  ended.  ■ 

For  six  years  afterwards  there  was  stagnation  at  ' 
the  Isthmus.  But  in  1894  was  formed  *  Jjh  Compiig^iie 
Nouvelle  du  Canal  do  Panama,'  with  a  capital  of 
05,000,000  francs,  or  wiy  2,600,000/.  This  company  was 
estabhshed  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  expiration  of  the 
concession  of  15,000  hect-ares  of  land  by  tlio  Government 
of  Colombia  to  tlie  first  company.  During  the  years  189J>-7 
the  New  Company  actively  continued  the  work  begim  by  I 
Lesseps.  More  than  this,  while  the  Nicaragua  route  was 
being  discussed,  the  company  was  making  exploratory 
cuttings  along  the  whole  of  the  Panama  route,  thor- 
oughly testing  the  nature  of  the  ground,  so  scientific- 
ally coping  with  the  climatic  conditions  as  to  reduce  the 
sick-list  to  an  average  of  li  per  cents  of  the  men  employed, 
and  planning  out,  under  a  sort  of  international  staflE  a 
of  experts,  a  new  and  feasible  scheme  of  construction.  I 
The  result  of  the  prolonged  examination  by  this  technical  ^ 
body  of  advisers  was  the  decision  that  the  two  oceans 
should  be  connected  by  a  canal  of  six  reaches,  divided  by 
locks.  The  idea  of  a  dead-level,  tide-water  canal  was 
wholly  abandoned.  The  De  Lesseps  Company  had  con- 
structed, from  the  Atlantic  side,  sixteen  miles  of  canaU 
with  a  channel  30  metres  wide,  and  of  a  depth  of  9 
metres  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  central  part  of 
the  Isthmus  the  bottom  of  the  c^inal  ^vill  have  to  bo  20 '75 
metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  chief  problems  on  the  Panama  route  have  always 
been  how  to  de^l  with  the  Cliagres  River,  and  the  water 
supply  for  the  central  high-level  reaches.  La  Compagnie 
Nouvelle  solved  both  problems  by  designing  a  huge  dam. 
289  metres  long  and  50  metres  high,  in  a  rocky  gorge 
twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  line  of  the  canal. 
Behind  this  dam,  by  the  storage  of  the  flood  waters, 
will  be  formed  a  large  lake,  which  will  be  ready  to 
supply  the  canal  as  required.  A  feed-water  conduit 
along  the  high  ground  parallel  to  the  river  will  capture 
the  floods  and  convey  them  to  the  lake.  On  each  slope 
there  will  be  eight  sets  of  locks.  All  this  La  Compagnie 
Nouvelle  de  Panama  demonstrated  should  be  done  and 
could  bo  done. 
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While  the  Nicarajirua  Company  was  endeavouring  to 
persQade  Congress  to  take  up  its  project— and  it  probably 
would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  war  with  Spain,  which 
taxed  the  energies  of  the  nation— some  American  capital- 
ifts  were  quietly  organising  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
of  America  to  acquire  all  the  rights,  privileges,  properties, 
ftnd  ooncessiouH  of  La  Compagnie  Nouvelle  du  Canal 
de  Panama.  In  March  1899,  Congress  ^jassed  an  Act 
empowering  the  President  '  to  make  full  and  complete 
investigations  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  a  view 
to  the  construction  of  a  canal  by  the  United  States  across 
the  Bame  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacidc  Oceans,' 
and  particularly  'to  investigate  the  two  routes  kuown 
respectively  as  the  Nicaragua  route  and  the  Panama 
route.*  in  order  to  determine  *  the  most  practicable  and 
feasible  route  for  such  canal.'  This  Commission  was 
appointed  in  Juno  1899,  with  Kear-Admiral  Walker.  U.S.N., 
retired,  tin  it*i  president.  It  issued  a  preliminary  report 
in  lOOO,  but  tiontinuod  its  labours  until  the  close  of  1901. 

On  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Congress,  on 
December  3,  1901,  I'ropident  Roosevelt  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  second  Hay-Pauncefote  Convention,  super- 
tho  Clayton-Bulwcr  Treaty  of  1850,  and  he  also 
to  Congress  the  final  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
minission.  To  the  reception  of  the  Convention  by  the 
mate  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  refer ;  the  treaty  was 
eventually  ratified.  The  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  narrowed  to  a  choice  between  Nicaragua  and 
Panama  the  determination  of  '  the  most  feasible  and 
practicablo  route*  for  a  ship  c^nal  across  the  Central 
Americjm  iHthmus,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  *  "  the 
most  practicable  and  feasible  route "  for  an  Isthmian 
canal,  to  be  '*  under  the  control,  management,  and  owner- 
ship of  the  United  Staters,"  is  that  known  as  the  Nicaragua 
mte."  During  the  progress  of  the  Commission,  Admiral 
alkcr,  its  president,  and  M.  Hutin,  the  director-general 
of  the  New  Panama  Company,  frequently  mot  and  cor- 
nded  with  reference  to  the  suggested  acquisition  by 
lo  United  States  of  the  company's  property  and  rights, 
Hutin  suggested  for  discussion  an  amount  equivalent 
22^00.000/. ;  and  this  the  Commission  treated  as  a 
ifinitive  offer.  The  Commission  submitted  a  plan  for 
>e  completion  of  the  X^auama  enterprise,  and  formulated 
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an  estimate  of  the  work  already  accomplished  ;  the  wor 
of  which,  -with  the  assets  of  the  company,  it  valued  at , 
about  8,000,000/. 

The  shareholders  of  the  New  Panama  Company,  at 
their  annual  general  meeting  in  Paris,  on  December  21, 
1901,  decided  that,  whatever  the  figure  might  be,  there 
was  no  practical  alternative  to  the  terms  offered  by 
America ;  and  the  directors  telegraphed  to  Washington 
offering  to  sell  all  the  company's  concessions,  canal  works 
already  executed,  plans,  plant,  land,  buildings,  and 
Panama  Railroad  stock,  for  the  sum  suggested  by  the 
Commission.  On  the  receipt  of  this  offer  the  Commission 
submitted  a  supplcraentarj'  report,  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  Panama  route.  This  document  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  on  January  20, 1902 ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  advocates  of  the  Nicaragua 
scheme,  and  of  the  •  railroad  interests/  who  are  against 
any  Isthmian  waterway  whatever,  it  was  adopted. 

In  their  report  of  1901  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sioners say : — 

*  The  cost  of  constmctinj?  a  canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route 
and  of  completiag  tho  Pauauia  Ciiual,  without  iueluding  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  concessions  from  the  different  Govern- 
ments, is  estimated  as  follows:  Nicaragua,  $189,801,002;  Panaiutt, 
$141,233,358.  For  a  proper  comparison  there  must  be  added 
to  the  latter  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  rights  and  pi-operty 
of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Comiiany.  This  Commissiou  has 
estimated  the  value  of  these,  in  the  project  recomniendetl  by 
it,  at  $40,000,000.  lu  order  to  exercise  the  rights  uecessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  for  its  management 
after  completion,  the  United  States  should  acquire  control  of 
a  strip  of  territory  from  sea  to  sea  sufficient  in  area  for  tlie 
convenient  and  efficient  accomplishment  of  those  purposes. 
Mensures  must  also  be  taken  to  protect  the  line  from  imlawfnl 
acts  of  all  kinds,  to  ensure  sanitary  control,  and  to  render 
police  jurisdiction  effective.  .  .  .  An  agreement  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  to  surrender  or  transfer  its  con- 
cessions must  include  a  sale  of  its  canal  property  and  im- 
finishedwork;  and  the  Commission  imdertook,  soon  after  its 
organisation,  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  tliis  oould  bo 
accomplished.  The  total  amount  for  which  the  company 
offers  to  sell  and  transfer  its  canal  property  to  the  United 
Staten  is  $100,141,500.  This,  added  to  the  cost  of  completing 
tJte  work,  makes  the  whole  cost  of  a  canal  by  the  Pi 
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174,858,  -while  the  cost  by  the  Nicaragua  iniute 
52,  a  difference  of  $63,510,796  in  favour  of  the 
k^na  ronto, , . .  There  aro  certain  physical  a<lTantages, 
tadi  as  a  shorter  canal  line,  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  countr>^  through  whicli  it  passes,  and  lower  coat  of  main" 
lenance  and  operation,  in  favour  of  the  Panama  route  ;  but  the 
prioo  fixed  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  for  a  sale  of  ita 

(property  and  franchises  is  so  unreasonable  that  its  acceptance 

'cannot  be  reoommonded  bj'*  this  Commission.  After  con- 
ridering  all  the  fact^  developed  by  tlie  investigations  made 
by  the  Commission,  and  the  actual  situation  as  it  now  stands. 
»Dd  having  in  view  the  terms  offered  by  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company,  this  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  "  the 
Dost  practicable  and  feasible  route"  for  an  Isthmian  canal, 
to  be  "under  the   control,  management,   and   ownership   of 

.the  United  States,'*  is  that  known  as  the  Nicaragua  route.' 

((Report,  pp.  261-263.) 

The  report  of  1902  adopts  a  different  view. 

*  The  advantages  of  the  two  canal  routes  have  been  restated 
according  to  the  findings  of  the  former  report.  There  had 
been  no  change  in  the  views  of  the  Commission  with  reference 
to  any  of  tliese  conchisions  tlien  reached ;  but  the  new 
proposition  submitted  by  the  New  Panama  Canal  Comiiauy 
makes  a  reduction  of  nearly  $70,000,000  in  the  cost  of  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  according  to  the  estimates 
contained  in  the  former  rejwrt,  and  vnth  this  reduction  a 
canal  can  be  there  constructed  for  more  than  §5,500,000  less 
than  through  Nicara*?ua,  The  unreasonable  sum  asked  for 
the  property  and  rights  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company 
pWhen  the  Commission  reached  its  former  conclusion  over- 
klanced  the  advantages  of  that  route ;  but,  now  that  the 
ites  by  the  two  routes  have  been  nearly  equalised,  the 
jmmission  can  form  its  judgment  by  weighing  tlie  advan- 
of  each  and  determining  which  is  the  more  practicable 
ad  feasible. . .  .  After  considering  the  changed  conditions 
&t  now  exist,  and  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  upon 
its  present  judgment  must  be  based,  the  Commission 
of  tlie  opinion  that  *'  the  most  pntctieable  and  feasible 
TDOte*'  for  an  Isthmian  canal,  to  be  "under  the  control, 
Bumagement,  and  o^vncrship  of  the  United  States,**  la  that 
known  as  the  Panama  route.'     (Sup.  Report,  pp.  9,  10.) 

Then  camo  that  remarkable  chapter  in  international 
listory — the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  so-called 
Hay-Harran    Treaty    with    Columbia,   which    Columbia 
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repudiated  in  the  hope  ot*  extracting  better  ternui :  Oie 
secession  of  Panama  from  the  Columbian  Confederation: 
the  immediate  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  th« 
independence  of  the  new  Republic  of  Panama ;  and  ibe 
prompt  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  that  Republic, 
securing  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  strip  of  land  necessaiy 
for  the  wat<?rway,  and  other  rights*  to  the  United  States. 

The  manifesto  of  the  United  States  Government  on 
the  Panama  question,  issued  by  Secretary  Hay,  declared 
that  the  action  of  President  Koosevelt  in  Panama  was 
not  only  in  strict  accoi'danco  with  the  principles  of  Justictr 
and  equity,  and  in  line  with  all  the  best  precedent  of 
the  States'  public  policy,  but  that  it  was  the  only  coursi 
that  could  have  been  taken  in  compliance  with  treaty 
rights  and  obligations.  It  reviewed  the  treaty  of  iSil^ 
in  which  New  Grnnuda  guaranteed  free  transit  to  the 
Govomment  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  anf 
modes  of  communication  existing  or  to  be  thereaftff 
constructed ;  in  return  for  which  the  United  States 
guaranteed  tlie  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus,  in  order  that 
transit  should  remain  uninterrupted,  and  the  r^fllt^ 
sovereignty,  and  property  of  New  Granada  in  the  said 
territory.  President  Polk's  message  to  Congress  occom- 
panying  that  treaty  pointed  out  the  importance  to  tlw 
United  States  of  the  concession  which,  it  was  contended,  has 
subsequently  'become  transcendent  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.'  The  rig!it  of  the 
United  States  to  control  the  transit  of  the  Isthmus  hts 
not,  it  was  affirmed,  been  forfeited  by  laxity  either  in  the 
assertion  of  rights  or  in  the  performance  of  duty  under 
the  treaty.  Tlie  Hay-Harran  Treaty  was  framed  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  both  coimtriea. 

The   Hay-Uarrau  Treaty  with  Columbia  lapsed ; 
in  its   place   was   concluded  with   the  new  Republic 
Panama  the  liay-Bunau  Varilla  Treaty.     By  this  tre-uly 
Panama  cedes  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  certfti 
lands  in  the  Republic  found  to  be  desirable  in  connexii 
with   the    building    operations   or    maintenance  of 
canal,  and  also  grants  to  the  United  States  sovereign' 
over  a  strip  ten  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  cam 
Permission  is  given  to  the  United  States  to  erect  polii 
establishments  at  the  terminals.     The  cities  of  PatUkD 
and  Colon  are  to  retain  municipal  autonomy  under 
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^■fiepublic,  so  long  as  they  maiutain  order  and  sanitation 
^fto  the  satiisfaction  of  the  United  States.  Failure  to 
ob6er\'e  these  conditions  gives  the  United  States  the 
right  to  enforce  strict  compliance  with  its  wishes,  and 
even  to  use  force  to  compel  obedience.  Panama  has 
received  $10,000,000  in  consideration  of  these  concessions. 
The  treaty  further  provides  that  the  canal  shall  be 
neutral,  and  open  to  ships  of  all  nations  on  even  terms. 

The   United    States    Government    has    now    actually 
begun  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.     The  Com- 
mnaion   is   in   full  operation.      Field  pnities  have  been 
sent  from  Washington  to  Panama  to  survey   particular 
Mottons;     engineering    estimates    are    being    made    for 
different  portions  of  the  work ;   and   supplies  are  being 
sent  for  the  parties  now  on  the  gi*ouud.      The  office  at 
Washington,  where  maps  of  the  route,  diagrams  of  the 
F     vectious,  and  data  iuteuded  for  the  field  parties  are  pre- 
pared, is  in  active  administration.    The  construction  of 
I      the  canal  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Panama 
^Conul  Commission,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
^Pfor  War,  aud  will  so  continue  until  the  project  is  com- 
pleted.    General  Davis,  an  engineer  officer,  is  on  the  spot, 
in  charge  of  the  entire  canal  /one,  politically  imd  com- 
mercially, and  of  the  active  construction  of  the  canal. 

Under  the  law,  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  constructed 
at  an  expense  to  the  United  States  of  $130,000,000.  for 
which  2  per  cent,  bonds  will  be  issued  and  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  The  preliminary 
expenditure  began  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  or  $25,000  a 
month,  and  continues  to  increase  monthly  as  the  full 
force  of  engineers  and  their  working  parties  cornea  into 
the  field.  Contracts  for  the  fictual  digging  are  met 
under  the  law  which  permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  advance  up  to  $10,000,000  of  the  entire  $130,000,000 
which  has  been  appropHated  for  the  construction  of  the 
canaL  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  eventually 
iasae  $130,000,000  of  bonds,  bearing  2  per  cent,  interest, 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  bo  used  to  meet  the  payments 
for  constiruction.  These  bonds  will  be  issued  from  time 
to  time  as  the  requirements  of  the  work  demand ;  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  them  the  $10,000,000  which  the 
•ecretary  is  authorised  to  advance  during  the  calendar 
year  1904  will  be  repaid  into  the  treasury.    The  canal 
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will  not  cost  the  Government  of  the  United  States  moM 
than  $130,000,000,  unless  Congress  authorises  further 
expenditure  on  the  project.  The  bonds  are  simply  2  per 
cent,  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Govommcnt  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  •  Twos '  are  now  receivable  as  a 
basis  for  National  Bank  circulation,  and  as  security  for 
Government  money  in  National  Bank  depositaries.  The 
canal  bonds  will  not  be  so  receivable  without  additional 
legislation.  Bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  during 
last  session  to  make  them  receivable  as  security  lor 
National  Bank  deposits ;  and  some  such  Bill  will  he 
passed  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  The  tax 
on  these  bonds  will  doubtless  be  reduced  to  the  tax  now 
paid  on  2  per  cent,  bonds — viz.  i  of  1  per  cent. — which 
will  place  them  on  a  par  with  the  United  States  '  Twos.* 

The  treaty  concluded  between  Groat  Britain  and  tl» 
United  States  *to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,*  con- 
monly  called  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  was  signed  it 
Washington  on  November  18,  1901,  and  ratified  by 
United  States  Senate  on  December  16, 1901.  The  prea: 
declares,  inter  alia,  that  one  object  is  'to  remove 
objection  which  may  arise  out  of  the  Convention  of 
19th  April,  1850,  commonly  called  the  Clayton-Bul 
Treaty,  to  the  construction  of  such  canal.'  After 
Tiding  that  *the  canal  may  be  constructed  under  tlw 
auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  .  . .; 
and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treatyi 
the  said  Government  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights 
incident  to  such  construction,  as  well  as  the  exclusive 
right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and  management 
of  the  canal ' ;  the  treaty  proceeds  to  lay  down,  for  the 
neutralisation  of  the  canal,  certain  rules  'substantially* 
the  same  as  those  adopted  in  1888  for  the  Suez  CanoL 

By  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  then,  the  canal  is  to 
be  free  to  the  traffic  of  all  well-disposed  people  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  this  is  a  provision  of  great  importance  to  all 
maritime  nations.  But  what  about  time  of  war?  What 
will  happen  to  the  canal  if  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  war  with  another  naval  Power  of  the  first  rank?  The 
command  of  the  canal  iu  time  of  war  will  bo  practically 
with  the  Power  whose  ships  command  the  aea  on  either 
jBide  oi  it.     The  joint  ownership  which  we  should  have 
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5a(l  nmlor  the  provisions  of  tlie  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
would  bo  no  real  iidvnntjige.  We  only  want  the  free  use 
of  the  canal ;  and  in  the  case  of  war  this  free  use  would 
depend  upon  our  ability  to  close  or  open  it.  Joint  owner- 
ship would  niiike  ua  neither  stronger  nor  weaker  than 
when  tho  canal  is  '  under  exclusive  American  ownership 

Iud  American  control/ 
Tho  cutting  of  tho  Isthmus — which  Sir  Thomas  Browne< 
hvo  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  said,  'if  policie  would 
^rmit,  were  most  worthy  tho  attempt,  it  being  but  few 
miles  over,  and  would  open  a  shorter  cut  unto  the  East 
ludies   and   China* — is  at  present   the   most  important 
material  question  before  tho  commercial  world.   Naturally, 
therefore,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  g^atest  of 
naritime  nations;  and  yet  shipping  men  in  this  country 
not*  seem  to  have  fully  considered  what  service  this 
waterway  is  going  to  do  to  our  sea-carrying  trade,  or, 
[Indeed,  whether  it  is  going  to  do  us  any  service  at  all. 
long  as  the  rivalry  between  the  Nicaragua  and  the 
la  routes  continued,  there  was   some   excuse  for 
[^escence,  thougli  not  for  apathy,  on  the  subject.     But 
tiat  rivalry  is  now  at  an  end.     Panama  has  won ;  and 
ome  American  engineers  contend — what  we  are  not  in- 
Iclined  to  admit — that  the  greater  ease,  safety,  and  celerity 
lof  the  Panama  passage  would  alone  make  that  route  prefer- 
Iftble  even  at  double  the  cost  of  that  of  Nicaragua.     We 
■^need  not  now  discuss  tho  routes;  and,  as  to  costs,  what  is  of 
I  TastJy  more  consequence  than  the  outlay  on  construction 
I  k  the  element  of  maintenance  and  operation.     It  is  not 
Ithe  initial  cost  of  the  canal  that  will  affect  tho  traffic,  but 
Ithe  method  and  coat  of  administration.     If  the  process  of 
I  transit  is  too  slow,  if  the  detention,  whatever  it  is,  be  made 
irksome,  if  tlie  dues  are  too  high,  traffic  will  be  repelled. 
Tho  sea  is  always  open ;  and  the  Suez  Canal  is  always 
ivailable.     Therefore,  what  the   administration   of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  have  to  consider  is  not  what  rate  of 
lues  will   afford  an  adequate   return   upon   the  capital 
penditure  plus  the  working  expenses,  but  what  rate  it 
ifill  pay  vessels  to  give  for  the  use  of  the  route. 

Central  America  is,  by  its  geographical  situation,  one  of 

bo  greatest  natural  barriers  to  international  commerce 

the  world.    To  circumnavigate  the  southern  continent 
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requires  an  expeudlbure  on  ocean  transport  of  many 
milliona  per  annum.  This  is  not  all  lost,  of  course;  yet 
it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  as  near  akin  to  waste  some 
of  the  expenditure  of  energy  and  money  to  convoy  freight 
round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Pacific  shores.  If  any  of  that 
expenditure  can  be  saved  by  the  canal,  then  such  portion 
as  can  be  saved  is  at  present  wasted.  But  we  are  afraid 
the  solving  will  not  be  so  much  as  is  supposed.  The  whole 
world  will,  no  doubt,  benefit  by  the  opening  of  a  maritime 
canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  and  for 
the  United  States  it  is  of  vital  importance,  not  merely 
because  of  commercial,  but  also  of  political  considerations. 
A  committee  of  the  Senatt',  to  which,  in  189G,  had  beeu 
I'eferred  one  of  the  Bills  dealing  with  the  constructiou  of 
a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  discussed  the  opposition  offered 
by  some  of  the  transcontinental  railroads,  and  reported:— 

•  In  competing^  for  the  carrying  trade  that  is  fiu-nishcd  froD 
Asiatic  llelds  of  production,  they  [the  raili*oads]  must  ultiouitdjr 
be  overwliolmwl  by  the  cheaper  rates  of  water  trausportatioa 
through  the  Sue/.  Canal  to  our  Atlantic  ports.  The  fight 
is  uuetiual,  uud  they  luust  sueoiuub;  aud,  if  they  do  all  the 
carrying  from  the  Pacific  jxirts,  they  \v\\\  still  fall  into 
bankruptcy,  because  their  present  policy  iuipovoinshes  tirt 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  States.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  oov 
save  some  of  these  raihoads,  except  the  filling-up  of  our 
Pacific  States  with  a  vigorous  European  immigration.  . . . 
There  Is  not,  in  fact,  any  lutei*est  in  any  business  euter{>ri** 
in  the  Unit«d  States  that  would  not  feel  the  impulse  of  this 
great  movement  in  a  new  cai*eer  of  commerce  and  national 
power  and  iuQueuce,  aud  share  in  its  benefits.  We  have  uu 
undeveloped  and  prospective  advantages,  as  a  commercinl 
people,  that  compare  with  those  of  our  Western  States,  in 
their  virtual  command  of  the  trade  of  the  ooimtries  bortlering 
uix)n  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  do  this  work  in  a  manner  worthy 
our  opportunities,  we  must  shorten  the  line  of  water  com- 
mnnication  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  If  wo 
fail  iu  this,  we  shall  soon  occupy  a  position,  as  a  people, 
inferior  to  our  kiudrotl  in  Europe.  ...  It  is  the  combination 
of  these  powers,  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  that  alone  can 
establish  that  uational  unity  and  strength  without  which  the 
chain  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  may  some  day  become  the 
boundary  betiveeu  two  great  rival  i-epublica.' 

The  argument  is  the  same  if,  in  the  last  sentence,  W6 
substitute  Panama  for  Nicaragua. 
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The  problem  is  not  merely  concerned  with  the  cost  of 

iversingthe  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  but  witli  the  total 

cost  of  the  movomont  from  port  to  port.     According  to 

Mr  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Canal 

Comnussion,  who  stated  in  the  *  North  American  Review* 

for  July  1902   his  objection  to  the  final   report  of  the 

Commission,  it  is  a  delusion  to  assert  that,  because  the 

P.inama  route  is  but  40  miles  long  while  the  Nicaragua 

route  is  183,  the  former  is  the  better,  since  that  Htatemenfc 

lite   entirely  the  greater  length  on  the  sea  route  by 

lama    for    about   three-quarters   of    the   traffic,    the 

Bnco  of  the  lake  and  riviT  which  rompoKo  moro  than 

l^alf  of  the  waterway  through  Nicaragua,  and  the  still 

Bore  important  fact  that  the  general  direction  of  this 

Hiutc  lies  along  the  most  direct  line,  whilu  at  Panama  it 

H  almost  at  right  angles  thereto.     Moreover,  argues  Mr 

Haupt,  there  is  the  insuperable  meteorological  dinadvan- 

ge  attaching  to  the  Panama  route,  duo  to  position,  since 

I  southern  route  lies  in  the  region  of  equatorial  calms 

ich,  without  great  expense  for  towage,  debar  sailing 

sele  from  acceHH  to  Panaimi,  while  the  northern  route 

in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  which  also  contribute 

itly  to  the  salubrity  and  comfort  of  this  transit-way, 

'  refuses  to  accept  the  argument  that  the  sailing  vessel 

I  doomed  to  be  superseded  by  the  steamer.     The  outlook 

be  aays)  does  not  justify  Huch  a  conclusion,  since  more 

half  of  the  American  registered   tonnage  is  sail; 

"and  the  tendency  is  towards  larger  schooner-riggod  craft, 

'Tie  great  cargo  capacity  and  economy  of  the  six-mnsted  and 
Eevea-masted  vesseU  of  this  class,  as  well  as  their  relative 
ioantmity  from  danger  of  fire,  make  them  the  clieai^st  known 
aent  of  transportation ;  and  this  fact  ensures  their 
Htinued  existence,  and  guarantees  them  a  patronage  by  all 
pights  not  demaudiu^  great  speed.  In  a  fair  wind,  however, 
ey  readily  hold  their  own  with  the  twelve-knot  steamer ; 
'  ind  they  carry  a  larger  cargo  for  a  given  displacement  and 
iritU  less  than  half  the  crew,' 

Furth«5r — 


B  eho 
Pscadi 


he  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessels 
shown  by  the  trebling  of  their   net   tonnage  during  the 
le  ending  in  1894,  and  its  doubling  since  that  date.     To 
lOTC  the  sailing  vessel  as  a  factor  in  interoceanic  transit 
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■would  be  a  eerioiis  discrimination  against  one  of  our  greatest  J 
economic  possibilities, and  would  greatly  retard  the  restoration.] 
of  our  merchant  marine.'     ('  North  Anier.  Rev.,'  1902,  p.  131.) 

But,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  navigating  the  Bay  of  \ 
PaniimiL,  hardly  any  sailing  vessels  ontor  or  clear  there;] 
and  the  obstacles  to  the  transit  of  the  Isthmus  extend] 
through  and  beyond  the  bay  region  as  far  as  the  Galapagos 
Islands  on  the  Equator.  It  has  been  reported  that,  in  some 
instances,  sailing  vessels  have  occupied  a  longer  time  in 
boating  out  of  the  bay  than  is  required  to  make  the  entire 
trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  Cape  Horn.  The 
use  of  this  route  by  sailers  would  therefore  be  attended 
by  a  heavj'  charge  for  towage  a  long  distance  to  soa  at 
certain  seasons  of  tho  year.  No  estimate  for  this  has 
been  made  in  calculating  the  cost  of  operations.  We  are 
not  citing  Mr  Haupt's  arguments  because  we  agree  with 
them — ou  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  Panama  is  dis- 
tinctly the  better  route,  and  that  the  physical  diwidvan- 
tages  of  the  Nicaragua  routo  have  been  greatly  under- 
stated— but  because  they  lead  up  to  the  question  of  the 
sailer  as  a  factor  in  interoceanic  trafiRc.  This  a  question 
so  directly  touched  by  the  canal  that  we  give  it  full  oon^ 
sideration  later. 

The  French  consul-general  at  Now  Orleans  has  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  a  great  part  of  the  trade  passing 
through  tho  cnnal  will  enter  and  leave  the  United  States 
by  way  of  the  ports  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and 
that,  while  it  is  unsafe  to  prophesy  any  actual  falliug-off 
in  the  prosi^erity  of  New  York  and  the  other  Atlantic 
coast  ports,  a  great  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  trade 
of  the  Gulf  ports — New  Orleans,  Galveston,  etc.  New- 
Orleans  is  six  hundred  miles  nearer  to  Colon,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  caual,  than  is  New  York  ;  while  many  of 
the  central  states  of  the  Union,  west  of  a  line  from 
Chicago  to  Charleston,  are  nearer  to  New  Orleans  than  to 
New  York.  A  geographical  fact  which  is  not  generally 
recognised  is  that  tho  voyage  from  New  York  to  Hong 
Kong  is  practically  the  same  length  eastwards  through 
the  Suez  Canal  as  it  will  be  westwards  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  West  of  Hong  Kong  the  advantage  iu 
point  of  distance  will  lie  with  the  Suez  route ;  east  of 
Hong  Kong  the  Panama  route  %vill  have  the  advantage. 
In  voyagea  from  New  York  to  ports  between  Siugaporo 
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and  Shanghai  the  preference  for  one  route  over  the  other 
wiU  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  c-final  tolls.  So  far  as 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  13  conceraed,  if  New 
Orleans  becomes  the  great  clearing-house  for  goods 
passing  through  the  canuJ,  the  tulvuntiige  of  distance  will 
rest  with  the  Panama  route  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  grounds  upon  which  an  enormous  ocean  traffic  is 
expected  to  be  drawn  to  the  canal  are  mainly  these.  A 
trade  route  has  crossed  the  Isthmus  for  centuries;  the 
breaking  down  of  the  natural  barrier  will  open  the  way 
to  the  steamer  as  against  both  the  railway  and  the  sailer  ; 
the  success  of  the  Suez  Canal  shows  that  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  wiU  create  new  avenues  of  trade.  Too 
much,  however,  is  built  upon  these  foundations.  The 
railways  of  the  northern  continent  have  di-awn  away  a 
good  deal  of  the  trans-isthmian  traffic  ;  and  the  Panama 
Canal  will  not,  like  the  Suez  Canal,  unite  two  populous 
and  industrious  sections  of  the  world,  but  will  join  two 
wide  oceans  on  which  there  is  little  or  no  intermediate 
traffic.  It  is  computed  that  94  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  world  live  north  of  the  latitude  of  the  Panama 
Isthmus ;  and  the  6  per  cent,  to  the  south  of  it  are  not 
remarkable  for  commercial  enterprise.  The  Suez  Canal 
draws  annually  ten  million  tons  of  traffic  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Is  there  any  reasonable  probability  that  the 
Paaama  Canal  will  dniw  any  such  traffic  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  basins? 

Large  hopes  are  based  on  the  development  of  South 
America;  and  in  that  vast  continent  there  is,  no  doubt, 
an  enormous  and  promising  field  for  human  effort — a 
field  to  which,  perhaps,  the  yellow  races  may  find  a 
strong  attraction  in  future  generations.  But,  after  all, 
how  much  of  that  development  can  aifect  the  fortunes 
of  the  canal?  Something  like  90  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall 
of  South  America  drains  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  countries  east  of  the  Andes,  while  wante<i 
in  Europe,  finds  no  market  in  the  countries  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  chain  of  the  Andes  bars  the  transit 
of  the  inland  produce  from  the  western  ports,  which 
must,  therefore,  depend  for  their  traffic  on  the  production 
and  consumption  of  the  narrow  strip  lying  between  the 
mountains  and  the  ocean,  and  extending  practically  from 
Panama  to  southern  Chile.    The  commerce  of  the  west 
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coast  of  South  America  appeal's  gigantic,  as  measured 
by  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company,  the  De  Lesseps  Canal 
Company,  and  the  Walker  Commiasion  ;  but  the  vast 
total  is  reached  by  counting  up  the  entrances  and  cleu^ 
ances  at  every  port ;  and  almost  all  the  steamers  in  tJto 
trade  call  at*  many  portw,  though  they  get  only  a  snuJl 
portion  of  their  cargo  at  each.  To  show  how  imsleadbg 
this  method  of  measuring  traffic  tonnage  is,  one  in- 
stance will  suffice.  The  imports  and  exports  of  Cofits 
Hica  through  the  small  port  of  Punta  Arena«  amount  to 
about  12.000  tons  per  annum;  but  the  entrances  and 
clearances  of  vessels  visiting  that  port  to  carry  that  small 
traffic  sum  up  to  a  total  of  323.000  tons. 

Assuming  that  the  canal  >vill  be  used  only  by  steamen. 
let  us  now  see  the  distances,  in  nautical  miles,  which  have 
to  be  traversed  on  the  principal  trade  routes  now  open. 
The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  routes  used 
by  steamers,  not  sailers  : — 

HUH. 

Plymouth  to  Panama 4,S80 

Now  York 2,021 

New  Orlenns     ,, I,4J0 

P&nama  to  Acapiilco     ,.,.,..  t,437 

,,          San  FrunciMco      ......  3, 1177 

,.           EsquImmilL .t,S40 

,,          Guayaquil S48 

Collao 1,337 

,,           Iquique 1,0W 

,,          VAlpnrniMO 2,606 

PunU  Arenas  <StnilU  of  Magellan)     .         .  3,932 

TohltE 4,680 

.,          Apia 5,739 

,,           Honolulu     .......  4,603 

Now  let  us  measure  some  of  the  distances  on  tiie 
I'ucific  side  alone. 

To  tfie  Aaiatic  Congf  nvd  IsUnirJu. 

lOte 

San  FrancUco  lo  Honolulu 2,100 

,,               Yokohama 4,638 

Shanghai 5,650 

,.               Hong  Kong «,069 

ManUa 6.2M 

Sydney 6,514 

Singapore 7,330 

Honolulu  lo  Yokohama 3^400 

,,             Hong  Kong 4,W1 

„            GuAui         .......  3,387 

Guam  to  Manila 1,S0B 

Manila  to  Singapore 1,3S0 

Tfthit!  to  Sydney .  ;i,3W» 
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The  United  States  Hydrographic  Office  in  1900  pub- 
lished the  tracks,  in  nautical  miles,  of  full-powered  steam- 
aliips,  which  Colonel  Church  compared  with  the  Admiralty 
chart  of  18S8.  Finding  some  discrepancieij,  he  adjusted 
Uiem  ;  and  we  have  adopted  his  amended  figures.  From 
those  figures  we  compile  the  following  comparative 
tables  of  the  diHtanucB  from  England  and  America  by 
rh©  Straits  of  Magellan  and  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
respectively : — 


Prom  New  York. 

>"K)ta  PljTDOUUl. 

SUrSiniti. 

By  Cape. 

ByatratbL 

ByCftpe. 

1        UUn. 

MUca. 

HUcf. 

UUe*. 

ToMelboonu'       .      .  |       12,8tKV 

12,670 

13,211 

11,870 

.,  Sydnej.     . 

'      12.6i*:j 

13,140 

13,0OH 

12,310 

..  WeUinjitoii 

ll.U.l 

13,710 

ll.iito 

12.910 

,.  Manila .     . 

16.815 

13.530 

17,130 

12,736 

,1  Singapore  . 

1       10.600* 

13,150 

17,011 

11,350 

,.  Hong  Kong 

17.132 

13,5»0 

17,447 

12,790 

It  ShaBghai  . 

17,001) 

14,340 

17,324 

13,640 

.,  YokotiAum 

16,284 

15,020 

LO.SOO 

14,220 

The  next  table  compares  the  distances  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  via  the  Suez  Canal :— 


Ffgoi  New  York. 

rram  FlinoaUi. 

ByFrnaam*. 

By  Suae 

h>  Pattiuna- 

Bjr  Sn«x. 

Ullra. 

Miles 

mies. 

UIlH. 

ToMelbounte      .     .         10,016 

12,7W0 

12.575 

10.670 

•t  Sjdney.     . 
»  Wclllngtou 

0,t?51 

13,320 

12,410 

11,200 

8,533 

14,230 

11,092 

12,110 

)t  Uaoila .     . 

11,521 

11,550 

14,0»0 

B,436 

f.  Singapore  . 

12.915 

10,170 

15.474 

-8,050 

«■  HoDg  Koug 

11,003 

11,610 

i4,ies 

0.490 

..  Shanghai   , 

11,726 

12,360 

14,21*5 

10.240 

1*  Tokoboiuu 

10,086 

13,040 

12,645 

10,920 

fcideratiou  of  these  tables,  which,  though  only 
as  typical,  deal  with  the  leading  centres  of 
Q^e  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pacific,  shows  that  we 
moat  strike  out  of  the  prospective  Panama  traffic  the 
tannage  of  all  commerce  that  can  find  a  shorter  route. 
The  Panama  Canal  will  not  draw  the  trade  between  Great 
^Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Philip- 
^^ines,  Singapore.  Uoug  Kong,  Shanghai,  or  Yo\N.uViV).vc^»^ 
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It  may  draw  the  traffic  between  Great  Britain  and  Ue* 
Zealand.  It  will  not  draw  the  traffic  between  New  York 
and  Singapore,  but  it  will  draw  the  traffic  between  Xen 
York  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Shanghai,  and  Toko 
baiua ;  and  it  may  attract  the  traffic  between  New  Tor 
and  Manila  and  Hong  Kong.  The  route  from  Plymoutl 
to  Singapore  by  Suez  is  7424  miles  shorter,  while  that  h^ 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  is  745  miles  shorter^  than  th 
route  by  Panama.  It  in  1725  miles  less  to  Tokohonu 
from  Plymouth  by  Suez  than  by  Panama.  No  one,  a 
course,  would  think  of  taking  the  traffic  of  British  Indii 
and  Burma  across  Panama.  Consequently  the  Panana 
Canal  wiU  practically  attract  none  of  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia  that  at  present  forms  the  chief  sourrt 
of  revenue  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Almost  all  the  trad* 
between  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand  now  goes  roaD( 
the  Cape,  Thus  the  American  canal  will  confer  litUl 
benefit  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  area  and  tlM 
greater  portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  For 
Kuropo  the  principal  advantage  of  the  canal  will  ht 
in  traffic  with  the  Pacific  coasts  of  North  and  Soutl 
America.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  what  that  traffic 
may  become,  because  of  the  imperfect  character  of  thi 
records  of  what  it  actually  is.  Few  of  the  ports  on  thi 
Pacific  coast  record  their  imports  and  exports  in  quaotl' 
ties ;  most  of  them  record  it  only  in  values* 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  of  Jfe« 
York  issued  in  1800  an  elaborate  series  of  estimate! 
which  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus.  They  assumed  i 
measiu'e  existing  in  1889  of  8,122,093  tons,  to  which  the] 
added  10  per  cent,  for  natural  growth  up  to  1897,  and 
1,000,000  tons  for  new  business  to  be  developed  by  th( 
canal.  This  made  up  a  total  of  9,934,302  tons,  wbid 
they  considered  to  be  traffic  *  properly  belonging  to  th< 
canal,*  and  likely  to  be  drawn  by  it  from  the  total  of  thfl 
commerce  within  the  zone  of  its  attraction  if  completed 
in  1897.  Wo  are  now  in  1904,  and  not  within  millions  o 
tons  of  such  a  total. 

Pew  will  disagree  with  the  belief  of  the  Istlunial 
Canal  Commission  that  the  canal  will  assist  a  wido  mngl 
of  industries,  agricultural,  mineral^  lumbering,  and  m&axt 
facturing,  and  will  promote  the  progress  of  all  section 
o£  the  United  States.    The  present  expenses  and  dck^ 
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tlie  commercial  intercourse  of  the  central,  southern, 
and  eastern  states  of  the  Union  with  tho  Pacific  markets, 
and  in  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  states  with  Europe,  are  a. 
limitation  upon  American  industries.  The  more  expedi- 
.tious  access  to  Pacific  markets  should  benefit  not  only 
north-eastern  Btates  by  giving  them  cheaper  raw 
materials  and  larger  markets  for  their  varied  manu- 
factures, and  tho  southern  states  by  increasing  their 
exports  of  cottou,  cotton  goodB,  forest  products,  iron  and 
eel  manufactures,  and  fertilisers,  but  also  the  Central 
Test.  The  central  states  will  find  by  the  Isthmian  water- 
ay  a  lai'ger  business  with  the  Pacific  coast,  and  will 
I  better  able  to  meet  European  competition  in  western 
outh  America,  Australasia,  and  tho  Orient. 
The  canal  will  doubtless  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the 
.market  for  American  coal,  for  vessels  going  through 
be  canal  may  find  it  an  advantage  to  purchase  American 
Bel  on  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  seaboards,  or  in  "West  Indian 
and  Central  American  depots.  Tho  coal  required  for  in- 
strial  purj)oses  on  the  west  coast  of  South  and  Central 
aerica,  and  to  some  extent  in  tho  coaling  stations  of 
the  Pacific  will  be  supplied  from  the  mines  in  the  southern 
Qd  castera  portions  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
ibt  that  the  canal  will  largely  benefit  the  United 
States  in  trade  with  the  Pacific  states  of  South  America. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  might  havo  used 
Mtk  Isthmian  canal  in  1899  was  ascertained,  as  the  Com- 
niasion  explains,  by  an  examination  of  tiie  statistics  of 
Oitrances  and  clearances  kept  by  the  United  States  and 
fiuropean  countries.  The  entrances  and  clearances  for 
lie  commerce  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
it<»  with  Pacific  America  and  with  Austraha,  Oceania, 
tho  Philippines,  Japan,  China,  and  Siberia,  and  the  vessel 
movements  between  the  western  coasts  of  the  American 
oontineuts  and  the  North  Atlantic,  American,and  European 
porta,  were  found  to  »un«unt  to  4,074,852  vessel-tons  net 
t«^ter,  including  336,998  tons  for  the  commerce  now 
(TDosing  tho  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  total  was  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  a  traffic  investigation  made  by 
the  New  Panama  Canal  Company.  The  records  of  that 
company  show  a  traffic  for  the  calendar  year  1899  of 
3348,577  tons,  net  register,  for  the  commerce  between 
rope  and  tho  westei'n  voaat  of  the  American  cou\.Va<Qix\*, 
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between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America  and  ti*a: 
Pacific  countries,  and  between  the  two  Ajuerican 
boards.  The  total  obtained  from  the  records  kept  by  t 
Panama  Company  does  not  include  any  vessel- tonnage  fi 
the  commerce  now  crossing  the  Isthmus.  The  addition 
that  tonnage,  336,998  tons,  raises  the  total  to  4»185,57 
In  addition  to  this  tonnage,  which  comprised  only  t 
originating  or  terminating  in  America,  waa  included  m^ 
of  the  commerce  of  north-western  Kurope  with  \ew 
Zealand  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  east 
Australia.  The  distances  to  Liverpool  from  the  importan 
groups  of  South  Pacific  islands  north  of  New  Zealand  wil 
bo  from  500  to  5500  miles  less  by  the  Isthmian  canal  than 
by  .way  of  Suez.  The  entrances  and  clearances  of  Neiv 
Zealand's  trade  with  north-western  Europe  amounted  U 
481,178  tons  net  register  in  1899,  and  the  European  coia- 
morcc  of  the  other  islands  east  of  Australia  to  181,743  tons. 
Of  this  total  traffic  of  662.921  tons,  500.000  might  hav« 
used  an  Isthmian  canal ;  and  this  amount  is  added  to 
the  canal  tonnage  originating  or  terminating  in  Americn. 
This  raised  the  total  obtained  by  the  Commission's 
investigation  of  the  tonnage  that  might  have  used  an 
Isthmian  canal  in  1809  to  4,574,852  tons,  net  register,  anil 
the  total  obtained  by  adopting  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company's  figures  for  the  traffic  originating  or  terminat 
ing  in  America  to  4,685,575  tons,     (Report,  p.  246.) 

The  Now  Panama  Canal  Company  showed  that  tha 
vessel-tonnage  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and 
Pacific  America,  and  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
America  and  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  tho 
Pacific,  increased  by  25*1  per  cent,  dui'ing  the  decade 
1888-1898 ;  and  this  rate  of  increase  waa  adopted  in 
estimating  the  tniffic  that  should  be  available  for  tb« 
Isthmian  canal  in  1914,  by  which  yejir  it  is  assumed  that 
the  waterway  will  have  been  completed  and  put  in 
operation.  This  rate  of  increase  would  raise  the  available 
traffic  of  1H99.  by  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company's 
figures,  to  5,861,654  tons  in  1909.  and  to  6,556.260  ton* 
in  1914.  A  growth  of  25*1  per  cent,  per  decado  would 
increase  the  total  of  4,574,852  tons  for  1899,  obtained  by 
the  Commission's  estimates  of  the  statistics  of  entrances 
and  clearances,  to  5,723,140  tons  in  1909,  and  6,401,332 
tons  in  J  91 4,  net  regiatex-.     (Rei)ort,  p.  247,) 
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The  Tsthmian  Canal  Commissioners,  however,  have  no 
ibiding  faith  in  these  estimates.     They  say  : — 

'The  extent  to  which  the  Isthminu  canal  is  used  will  depend 

h  part  n|>on  the  tolls   charged.     The  eommerfe  of  western 

South  America  with  Europe*  will  continue  to  i)OSs* the  Straits 

Iflf  Magellan  or  to  round  Ca^M?  tloru ;  the  trade  Of  the  American 

Atlantic  seaboard  with  Australia  will  keep  to  the  Good  Hope 

route;  and  the  traffic  between  our  eastern  seaboard  and  the 

I  Philippines  and  southern  China  will  remain  tributary  to  the 

|5ttez  route,  if  the  charges  for  passing  the  .-Viuerican  cannl  are 

le  greater  than  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  using  that 

raterway.     A  toll  of  aljout  $1  per  ton,  net  register,  could 

profitably   be   paid    by  the   commerce   between   Europe   and 

restern  South  America,  and  by  that  of  our  eastern  seaboard 

^vith  AiLstralia  ;  a  much  higher  charge  would  i>robably  cause 

I  large  share  of  the  business  to  continue  to  be  done  by  the 

utes  now  used.     For   the   conunerce  of  our   ca^itorn  ports 

rith   the   Philippines    and    the    mainland   of  Asia   between 

Singapore  and  Shanglxai,  the  distances  by  way  of  the  Suez 

and  Istlunian  Canals  will  be  so  nearly  equal  that  the  route 

Ei£hi%^n  will  depend  largely  upon  tolls.      Light  charges  at  the 

[American  canal  will  give  that  waterway  a  large  share  of  the 

high   tolls  will   cause  the  Suez  route  to  bo  used,' 

i(IUrport,  p.  210.) 

It  is  urj^ed  that  in  fixinjy  the  charges  for  the  use  of  nn 
llsthmiun  canal,  owned  and  worked  by  the  United  States 
JGovemnieat,  the  principle  of  maximum  revenue  could 
[not  wisely  be  followed.     The  revenue-producing  function 
'  of  the  canal  should   be  a  minor  consideration,  as  com- 
pared with  its  services  in  promoting  the  industrial  and 
[commercial  progress  and  general  welfare  of  the  Unit-cd 
I  States.     The  exaction  of  tolla  so  high  as  appreciably  to 
restrict  the  beneiits  derivable  from  the  canal  would  not 
bo  to  the  ad^*antage  of  the  American  people. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  optimistic  views  of  promotera 
r -and  Commissioners  to  a  more  practical  consideration  of 
the  facts  and  possibilities  of  the  wise.  Colonel  Church 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  arrive  at  an  estimato  of 
the  actual  traffic  in  existence  which  may  bo  called 
tributary  to  the  canal,  not  fi'oin  the  delusive  records 
of  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels,  but  from  the 
yO£9«ial  records  of  imports  and  exports ;  and  we  will 
low  pursue  his  lino  of  inquiry.     The  following  may  bs 
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taken  as  an  approximate  statement  of  the  value  of  tlie 
South  American  trade  upon  which  an  American  int«r- 
oceanic  canal  must  depend. 


Chile    » 
Peru     . 

Kciiador 

NictamKUa 

Hondoras 

San  Salrarlor 

Guatcmald 

Mexico, 


ImporU. 

2,106,640 
1,000,000 
703,490 
280,803 
000,000 
000,000 
272.280 


15,508,588 


Bxpanb 

1J,575,5M 
:t,iHll.5:» 
l,237,ff7S 

231,014 
914,909 

1,674,000 

720, :ai 

21,532,975 


The  general  value  of  Spanish-American  iraporU 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  ^61 
per  ton.  The  exports  vai*y  in  value  according  to  the 
countries.  Coal  must  be  separutely  viihied.  As  tf 
example  let  us  take  Chile,  whose  imports  are  valued  it 
9,640,360?.  If  we  deduct  coal,  674.716  tons,  valued  at 
1,012,000/.,  we  have  a  net  valuation  of  8,028,360?.,  which, 
at  25?.  per  ton,  equals  315,134  tons.  This  makes  the  total 
imports  1,019,880  tons.  Of  this,  523,209  tons  of  coal  and 
goods  are  from  Pacific  ocean  countries,  which  len^'es 
496,671  tons  of  cargo  for  North  Atlantic  ports.  But  tlw 
distance  between  Kui'Ope  and  Valparaiso  is  only  1587 
miles  gi'eater  by  way  of  the  Stniits  of  Magellan  than 
by  the  Panama  route ;  and  eight  tenths  of  the  imports  of 
Chile  enter  through  Valparaiso  and  ports  further  south. 
The  exports  of  Chile  are  12,575,598/.  From  this  deduct 
actual  tonnage  of  nitrate — 1,389,000  tons  at  6?.  equal* 
8,334,000/. — and  the  exports  to  Pacific  coast  countrie*. 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  950,000/.,  in  all  9,284,000/.,  whicli 
leaves  3,291,598/.,  or  equal  to  16i,579  tons  at  20/.  for  tbfl 
North  Atlantic.     Therefore  Chile  has  \~^ 


Imports.         .         • 
Exports  of  nltrut«  . 

„         mcrchAiulisc, 


Total  NortU  Atlantic  trade 


Tow 
40(1,071 
1,380.000 
164.579 

2,050,230 


But  76  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  tonnage  is  carried  by 
sailing  ships,  although  the  percentage  by  steamers  had 
recently  been  increasing.     Sailing  ships  average  nine^' 
eight  days  for  the   voyage  from   the  nitrate   imw 
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^land,  and  steamers  lifty-six  days.    The  largest  quan- 

of  nitrate  is  shipped  in   the  months  of    October, 

rembcr,  and  Det'enibor.     The  life  of  the  nitrate  beds 

gained  at  about  twenty  years. 

j'or  another  example  take  Peru.    Her  imports  are 

lued  at  2,100,610/.,  from  which   deduct  cargoes  from 

bina  and  Pacific  coast,  '140,;>47/.,  and  by  way  of  Iquitos 

the   Amazon,   233,155/.,   leaving   1,432,038/.,  which   is 

il  to  57,31  B  tons  at  25/.  per  ton.     The  total  exports 

1  3,361,520/.,  less  to  Pacific  countries  and  fi*oui  Iquitoa 

5,804/..  leaving  2,367,726/.,  equal  to  236,772  tons,  at  say, 

per  ton.     Tlierefore  Peru  has  : — 

Tom, 

Imports 57,316 

K:cports 23(1,772 


Total  North  Atlantic  trade 


S9i,08S 


le  same  process,  pursued  on  suitable  tonnajje  valua- 
ns  with   the   otiicr  South   American  countries,   with 
ilexico,  California,  British  Columbia,  Hiiwaii,  the  Philip- 
fines,    Australasia,    and    the    Asiatic-Pacific    countries, 
'Uables  us  to  obtain,  on  Colonel  Church's   method,  the 
oUowing    summary   of    cargo    tonnage    upon   which   a 
oama  Camil  would  have  to  depend  for  traffic  were  the 
lal  open : — 

Too>. 

Chile 2,050,250 

Peru 2tf4,088 

EtuA<lor 02,737 

Costs  Rtcn 12,000 

Nicamguu 28,022 

Hondoras 10,289 

6iUTador 5* ,  475 

Goatemala 33 , 8;)0 

Mexico 32,000 

Calffomla 1,048,309 

Oregon  and  Washington         .....  475, 68S 

Britinh  Columbia 75,000 

Hawmil 232,100 

Polynesia 20,000 

A&lacic-Pacilic  Coast 489,047 

PhillppincH 55,000 

Atuttmliuiu    ,.,.....  1:^5, 170 


ToUl 


5,100,105 


of  the  nitrate  trade  of  Chile  1,057,5^  tons  are 
'ling  vessels ;  the  exports  of  the  west  coast 
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of  North  America  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  nearly  all 
by  sail ;  and  the  remaining  oountries  have  all  a  largo 
trade  by  sailers.  At  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  commercial 
cargo  tonnage  indicated  is  carried  by  sailing  craft,  the 
position  of  which  we  sliall  examine  presently.  For  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  A'alue  of  the  ]>rojected  canal  as 
a  commercial  venture,  the  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  the  countries  interested  in  it  should  not 
be  included.  The  Canal  Commission,  in  its  report  to 
the  United  States  Government,  includes  the  sailing- 
ship  tonnage  in  its  estimate  of  canal  traffic,  but  saj-a : 
•  The  Nicai*agua  route  would  be  the  more  favourable  one 
for  sailing  vessels,"  which,  however,  *wouId  probably  bo 
unable  to  compete  with  steamers  to  any  considerable 
extent  by  either  canal.  They  would  certaiuly  be  unable 
to  compete  Wth  steamers,  both  using  the  Panama  canal.* 
The  report  does  not  say  that  sailing  craft  can  be  counted 
on  t-o  use  the  canal  at  all.  The  estimate  we  have  Just 
given  of  Atlantic-Pacific  traffic  is  of  cargo-tonnage,  and 
is  the  utmost  which  the  tranal  can  expect  at  j^resent. 
But  it  is  subject  to  qualifications  now  to  be  examined. 

By  Colonel  Church's  method   the   estimate  of  cargo 
tons,  upon  which  a  canal  would  have  to  depend,  carried  j 
to-day  by  sail    and    steamer    is    5,160,165    tons,*   from  a 
which,   if  we   deduct   half  for   the  sail   tonnage,   there 
would   remain   2,580,082  cargo  tons  for  the   canal;   but 
nauch   of   this  cannot  bo   counted  upon  with  certainty. 
In   1878  tlie   tonnage  which   passed    through   the   Suex   ■ 
Canal  was   2,209,678   t-ons   net,  while   the   tonnage  then  | 
believed  to  be  ^tributary  to  the  canal*  was,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  6,312,7-12  tons.     Thus 
the  Suez  Canal  got  only  36  per  cent,  from  the  apparently 
tributary  traffic.     If  the  Panama  Canal  gets  70  per  cent, 
of  the  apparent  steanacr  traffic,  that  comes  to  1,806,058   ; 
cargo  tons ;  but  what  is  a  cargo  ton  in  relation  to  thefl 
net    register    ton   of  a  steamship?     The   latter  is  the 
measurement  adopted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
in  its  estimate  of   canal   tonnage  for  purposes  of   tolL 
There  is  a  special-  Suez  Canal  tonnage  raeasurement,  on 
which  the  comjiany  collects  its  toll  of  nine  francs  per  ton 
from  all  ships  making  the  transit  of  the  canal,  and  whicl 
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1  n1x>ut  equal  to  half  the  cai'go  capacity.  If  wo  assume 
tJiat  every  net  register  ton  of  stciimships  will  carry  two 
tons,  the  1,806,058  cargo  tons  that  the  Panama 
jwaaX  may  attract  will  require  steamers  of  903,029  tons 
net  register,  or  only  about  one  tenth  of  the  Nicaragiia 
Company's  estimate.  On  this  estimate  the  canal  will  be 
^^  X>oor  commercial  investment  for  America, 
^b  There  is,  of  course,  the  natural  growth  of  commerce 
^Buring  the  construction  of  the  cflnal  to  be  added  to  the 
^fcrospectivo  traflic  when  it  is  open;  but  one  may  easily 
^Kllow  too  much  for  this.  The  Lesseps  Company's  estimates 
^■■were  based  on  4,838,000  tons  in  1879,  and  on  an  anticipated 
increase  to  7,249,000  tons  in  1889,  when  the  canal  was 

Rxpected  to  be  open.  But  in  1902  the  Now  Panama  Canal 
Company  cannot  reach  a  higher  total  than  4,685,575  tons, 
which  is  actually  less  than  the  estimates  of  1879.  These 
fiiriircs,  of  course,  are  all  wrong,  bat  they  make  us  shrink 
from  any  computation  of  increase.  In  1880  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Statistics  could  only  find  1.625,000  tons 
^of  the  world's  commerce  lis  likely  to  use  an  American 
interocoanic  c^nal.  But  very  few  of  the  statisticians  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  how  far  the  stream  of  canal 
ic  will  be  affected  by  two  main  considerations- — the 
of  the  transit  tolls  and  the  cost  of  bunker  coals, 
luother  important  consideration  is  whether  sailing 
?la  will  use  the  canal  at  all,  or  whether  they  will  be 
wholly  or  largely  displaced  by  steamers  from  the  trade 
they  now  occupy.     The  sailing  traffic  of  the  world  is  at 

present  confined  to  certain  highways,  conditioned  by  the 

^fcgency  of  the  winds  and  by  the  demands  of  trade.     From 

^"the  English  Channel  and  New  York  the  chief  destinations 

are,  to  the  westward  (by  way  of  Cape  Horn),  the  Pacific 

koast  pons  of  South,  Central,  and  North  America;  and  to 
he  eaiTtward  (by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  the 
ports  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Eastern  Asia.  Out- 
ward-bound vessels  generally  carry  mixed  cargoes ;  but 
the  most  important  cargo  from  America  is  case  oil,  which 
goes  from  New  York  and  Pliiladelphia  to  China  and  Japan. 
LThe  chief  cargo  from  England  is  coal.  The  westward- 
3uud  ships  return  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  from  South 
Imerica  laden  with  nitrate  ;  from  Central  America  with 
Ivewoods  and  ore  ;  from  North  America  with  lumber  and 
The  eastward -bound  vessels  continue  east,  and  tK^ 
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majority  ultimately  fetch  ono  or  other  of  the  Pacific  coast 
ports  of  America;  those  from  AuKtraliH  brining  coal  from 
Newcastle  or  Sydney;  those  from.  Hong  Kong«  Shanghai, 
and  Yokohama  usually  proceeding  in  ballaet  after  dis- 
charging at  these  ports.  In  Puget  Sound,  Portland,  or 
San  Francisco,  these  vessels  are  loaded  with  lumber  or 
grain  for  Europe  and  South  Africa.  The  sailing  high- 
ways likely  to  be  most  affected  by  the  constmction  of 
the  canal  are  the  routes  between  the  English  Channel 
and  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  outward  and  home- 
ward, and  homeward  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Vessels  bound  to  the  latter  coast  will  continue 
to  go  round  Cape  Horn,  inasmucli  as  the  use  of  the  canal 
by  a  vessel  bound  to  Chile  or  Peru  would  involve,  oa 
the  Panama  side,  a  detour  of  several  thousand  miles  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  south-east  trade-winds  in  tie 
Pacific. 

The  once  extensive  coast-wise  trade  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  seaboards  of  the  United  Siatts 
hiis  largely  passed  over  to  the  trans-continental  railwajSi 
and  has  almost  vanished  from  the  sea  ;  but  the  traffic  in 
coal  survives.  Whether  general  traffic  can  be  revived  liy 
nailing  vessels  using  the  canal  is  a  problem.  The  apparent 
saving  of  tJmo  would  be  considemble.  The  voyage  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Cape  Hora 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  voyage  from  the  English 
Channel,  viz.  140  days  outward  and  130  days  homeward; 
while  the  passage  from  New  York  to  Colon  may  be  mada 
in  20  days  and  the  return  in  2S  days. 

The  length  of  the  saiUng  route  voyage  from  the  English 
Channel  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Capo  Horn  is  about 
10,000  miles;  and  the  average  sailing  time  is  139  days. 
The  return  voyage,  1000  miles  greater  in  distance,  ia 
made  in  132  days.  In  the  year  1901-1902,  104  saiUng 
vessels  from  the  English  Channel  entered  at  the  Pacific 
coast  ports  of  the  United  States  alone ;  and  322  vesseU 
cleared  from  these  ports  for  the  Channel.  The  average 
sailing  time  from  t)ie  Channel  to  Colon  is  43  days,  and 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  52  days.  With  two  days 
for  passage  through  tlie  canal,  the  voyage  by  the  Isthmian 
route,  apart  from  calms,  would  take  97  days,  as  compared 
with  139  days  round  Cape  Horn — a  net  saving  of  42  days. 
The  averuge  sailing  time  to  San   Diego  is  three  days 
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ban  to  San  Francisco;  and  the  average  sailing 
timeB  to  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  are  respectively  ^ve 
days  and  seven  days  greater.  On  the  return  voyage  the 
Ba^'ing  in  time  would  be  considerably  less.  The  average 
duration  of  the  passage  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama 
is  55  days ;  but  the  voyage  from  Colon  to  the  Channel  by 
a  necessarily  circuitous  route  occupies  60  days.  With  the 
two  days  required  to  cross  the  Isthmus,  the  duration  of 
the  royage  from  San  Francisco  to  the  English  Channel 
hy  way  of  the  canal  would  thus  be  117  days,  a  saving  of 
15  days  as  compared  with  the  voyage  by  way  of  the 
Horn.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  these  savings  would 
compensate  sailing  vessels  for  the  cost  of  canal  tolls  and 
of  towage,  and  the  probability  of  long  detentions  by  calms 
in  the  Bay  of  Panama, 

The  estimates,  upon  which  a  prospective  traffic  for  Uie 
winal  of  i>03,029  not  register  tons  is  arrived  at,  eliminate 
the  sailing  tonnage  altogether.  That  apart,  the  total 
mast  be  augmented  by  the  amount  of  the  traflic  which 
the  cAnal  will  creato  for  itself.  For  instance,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  rearriingement  of  coaling  stations  in  order 
to  maintain  across  the  Isthmus  traffic  which  hitherto  has 
passed  round  the  Horn.  At  each  end  of  the  canal  there  will 
have  to  be  depots  of  bunker  coal ;  and  these  will  bo  fed 
from  Great  Britain  and  from  West  Virginia,  from  British 
Colombia  and  from  New  South  Wales.  The  Pacific  coal- 
fields will  sometimes  supply  the  Atlantic  dcpdts,  and  the 
Atlantic  coalfields  will  sometimes  supply  the  Pacific  dep6ts, 
according  as  markets  and  freights  vary.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  steamer  *rade  all  down  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  a  large  increase  must  take  place  in  the  transfiort 
of  coal,  if  the  traffic  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  sailing 
craft  which  at  present  carry  the  bulk  of  that  trade.  To 
a  loss  extent  this  applies  to  the  wheat  trade  of  California. 
Primarily,  however,  and  in  any  case,  the  canal  will  open 
up  new  avenues  for  coal  from  Great  Britain,  from  the 
southern  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  British  Colombia, 
and  from  New  South  Wales.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
West  Virginia  coal  will  chiefly  feed  the  depots  at  the 
Colon  end,  and  Australian  coal  will  feed  the  Panama  end. 
The  vessels  which  bring  the  Australian  coal  across  will 
then  load  nitrate  or  wheat  or  guano  at  one  or  other  of 
the  Pacific  ports  for  Europe;  but,  in  securing  these  cargoes, 
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steamers  will  hare  to  draw  upon  other  coal  depots  bcfow 
their  voyage  is  oomplet-od. 

We  mention  Australian  coal  for  the  Panama  end  of 
the  canal  be<^ausc  it  can  at  present  bo  Uiid  down  there 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  good  steam-raising  coal  in 
the  Pacific.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  excellent  cail 
deposits  in  New  Zealand,  or  the  fact  that  th©  canal  will 
shorten  the  passupfo  between  that  colony  and  the  mother- 
countiy  by  about  two  days.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  passenger  ser^Hce  between  England  and  Now 
Zealand  will  be  diverted  to  the  canal,  both  because  of 
this  sa^ang  in  time  and  because  of  the  long  smooth-water 
runs  that  steamers  can  have  for  most  of  the  year  on  botli 
sides.  The  running  of  passenger  lines  will  stimulate  other 
traffic  hi  connexion ;  and  the  preferential  tariff  of  the 
colony  will,  with  the  shorter  sea  route,  then  bo  of  morp 
advantiigo  to  the  mother-country. 

The  canal  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  grantinfT 
of  bonuses  to  American  shipping  which  we  may  hereaftw 
find  very  irksome.     In  America  at  the  present  time  there 
are  two  strong  movements — one  towards  the  rcscrvatioD 
of  the  canal  zone  under  the  coastal  laws  of  the  United 
States  during  the  whole  period  of  the  construction  of  th'* 
canal;    the  other,  for  the  granting  of  subsidies  out  of 
Federal  funds  to  encourage  the  building  and  sailing  of 
American  ships.     If,  instead  of  granting  direct  subsidies 
America  undcrtjikes  to  refund  the  tolls  on  all  AmericaB 
vessels  using  the   Panama   Canal— as    Hussia    does  for 
Russian  vessels  using  the  Suez  Canal — British  ehippinjf 
will  be  under  a  disadvantage,  which  will  not  be  less  tliaw 
4».,  and  may  bo  8s.,  per  ton  in  uitei-oceanic  freights.    A. 
British  steamer  going  out  from  our  ports  with  cargo  1 1> 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  and  intending  to  load 
there   homewards,   will    doubtless  call   at    Barbados  or 
Jamaica  and  fill  up  her  bunkers  there  with  as  much  coal 
as  Avill  take  her  through  the  canal  to  the  port  of  destina- 
tion and  back  again  to  the  dep6t.     If  not,  she  will  have 
to  coal  on   the   Isthmus  or  on   the    Pacific    coast.    An 
American  steamer  going  out   fi*om   an  American  port^ 
having  only  half  the  distance  to  run,  can  do  most  of  tb^ 
voyage  on  cheap  Virginian  coal,  and  enjoy  the  proepectivo 
rebate  of  dues  besides. 

With  regard  to  sailers,  the^-e  are  two  theories.    TT^e 
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)tie  is  that  in  ocean  commerce  we  can  never  dispense 
h  them,  because  of  the  economy  with  which  they  can 
be  worked,  the  convenience  of  them  in  many  trades,  and 
the  advantage  they  offer  in  being  floating  warehouses  in 
which  a  merchant  can  keep  his  goods,  without  the  cost  of 
storage,  wliile  ho  watches  the  markets  and  chooses  his 
time  for  selling.     Th«  other  is  that  the  sailing  vessel  for 
long  ocean  voyages  is  becoming  less  and  less  adapted  to 
modem  conditions  of  business.     Merchants  no  longer  im- 
port goods  to  warohouso  for  convenient  sale.     They  sell 
before  they  import ;   and,   having   sold,   they   want  the 
goods  as  quickly  as  possible.     Modern  business  Imving 
assumed  a  hnnd-to-mouth  character,  conducted  by  tele- 
(j;raph  and  completed  by  steamer,  the  sailing  vessel,  some 
say,  must  go.     It  may  be  so ;  and,  if  it  is  so,  then  the 
Panama  Canal  will  certainly  hasten   the  demise  of  the 
sailer.    Already  steamers  are  being  employed  in  bringing 
nitrate  from  Chile  and  wheat  from  San  Francisco  roimd 
Cftpe  Horn-     For  some  time  to  come,  however,  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  sailers  will  be  created  by  the  canal, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  coal  to  the  several  coaling 
ports  which  will  supply  steamers  in  the  canal  trade. 

It  is  probable,  theu,  that  the  canal  will  cause  a  re- 
ilistribution  of  the  ocean-carrying  trade  as  between 
steamers  and  sailers,  and  that  it  will  be,  on  the  whole, 
injurious  to  the  latter.  It  is  possible  that  the  canal  will 
8tiiimlato  the  production  of  a  new  typo  of  steamer,  to 
obriat«  the  purchase  of  expensive  bunker  coal  abroad. 
It  is  certain  that  the  canal  will  do  a  great  deal  to  stimu- 
IaUj  traffic  between  the  eastern  and  southern  states  of 
America  and  the  west-em  coasts  of  Americti  and  the 
Pacific  area  generally,  including  our  own  customers  and 
colonies.  It  is  not  by  any  nio/ms  certain  that  it  will  do 
[ttty  good  at  all  to  British  maritime  conuuerce. 
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^Art.  n.— THE  ADVOCATUS   DIABOLI  ON  THE  DIVLVA 
COMMEDIA. 

1.  Tutte  le  opet-e  lU  Dante  AUgki&rit  nuovaniente  rivedutt 
net  ieato  del  Dr  E.  Moai^c.  Second  edition,  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Pi^ess,  1897. 

2.  An  English  Comnientary  on  Dante*s  Divina  Commedia. 
By  the  Rev,  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A-  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1901. 

3.  Studies  in  Dante.  Second  seriea.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Moore,  D.D.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1809, 

4.  The  Life  of  Dante  AUghieri.  By  Paget  Toynbee. 
Loudon :  Mothuen,  1900. 

And  other  works. 

The  lato  Bishop  Creighton,  in  his  Romanes  LectoM, 
recalled  a  story  of  bygono  days  in  which  a  guest  in  an 
Oxford  common  room  is  represented  as  somewhat  scan- 
dalised at  the  censorious  character  of  the  conversation 
I)revailing  there.  His  host,  perceiving  this,  tunie<l  to 
him  with  the  explanation :  *  You  see,  sir,  we  in  Oxford 
are  all  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  another's 
virtues  tloat  the  only  method  of  importing  any  novelty 
into  our  conversation  is  by  discussing  our  neighboun' 
faults.'  On  some  such  principle  the  subject  of  the  present 
article  might  be  justified.  The  beauties  of  Dante  are 
now  well  known  and  appreciated.  The  labours  of  count- 
less scholars  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America, 
have  made  it  for  ever  impossible  to  repeat  Voltaire's 
sneer  as  to  the  impregnability  of  a  fame  which  rests  on 
total  ignorance. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  Indiscriminate  eulogy  of  any 
historical  or  literary  character,  however  great,  is  not 
really  serviceable  to  the  person  indiscreetly  eulogised; 
and  it  reacts  disastrously  on  the  panegyrist  himself, 
warping  alike  the  critical  and  the  moral  judgment.  Ben 
Jonson's  words  about  Shakespeare  may  well  be  recalled 
here. 

*  I  remember,  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  u 
honour  to  Sliakespeare,  that  m  his  writing  (whatsoever  litf 
pemied;  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  liatli  been, 
would  he  had  blotted  a  tboviaiikudv  '^bkU  they  thought  a 
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tealovolcnt  spoech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but  for 
their  ignorance,  who  choose  that  circumstance  to  commoud 
their  friend  by,  wherein  ho  moat  faulted ;  and  to  justify  mine 
own  candour :  for  I  loved  the  man  and  do  honour  his  memory, 
on  this  side  idolntrjs  as  much  an  any.'  • 

(  Still  more  iu  point  arc  Boccaccio's  excellent  words 
Trith  regard  to  Dante  himself, 

•Assuredly  I  blush  to  be  obliged  to  blot  the  fame  of  so 
great  a  man  with  any  defect;  but  the  manner  in  which  I 
ordered  my  matter  at  the  outset  in  some  sort  demands  it. 
M",  if  I  were  to  bo  silent  regarding  thinffs  not  to  his  credit, 
aould  shake  the  faith  of  my  readers  iu  the  things  already 
which  ore  to  his  credit.  Therefore  to  himself  I  make 
ccuse,  who  maybe  from  some  lofty  region  of  heaven 
oka  down  i^ith  scornful  eye  uiK>n  me  as  I  write.*  t 

Tlie  faults  which  strike  us,  as  we  read  the  Divina 
ammedia,  fall  into  two  main  classes.     There  are  faults 

character  and  temper  which  Dante,  consciously  or 
Dconsciously,  reveals  to  us  ;  and  there  are  faults  of  art. 
be  two  are  often  closely  connected  ;  for  the  more  serious 
lalts  in  art  spring,  as  we  shall  show,  from  defects  in 
Wact<*r  and  temper ;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 

aw  tlio  line  between  them. 

These  two  classes  correspond  roughly  with  two  out 

the  three  phrases  of  Goethe's  famous  criticism  on 
ante,  that  •  the  Inferno  was  abominable,  the  Purgatorio 
tiubious,  and  the  Paradiso  tiresome' — a  judgment  often 
|Cited  as  if  it  were  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  critical  fatuity.* 

is,  no  doubt,  acutely  unsympathetic ;  but,  considering 

Bthe's  eminence  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters,  we  can 

ily  brush  aside  his  deliberately  expressed  opinion  in 
unceremonious  way.    And  in  the  remarks  of  un- 

jpathetic  critics,  as  in  the  remarks  of  candid  friends, 
bere  is  often  a  considerable  amount  of  truth.§ 

Wo  do  not  quite  grasp  what  Goethe  meant  by  calling 

*  Ben  Joofion,  'Dbcovcrles,*  No.  71* 
t  Ctted  by  Toynbee,  '  Life,'  p.  150. 
I  E.g.  by  Dr  Moore,  'StudieH,'  B«cond  series,  p.  3. 
^1  It  ebouM  alno  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statement  is  intonltoually 
slve  and  unqaalificd  In  form.    It  was  struck  out  in  the  beat  of  u 
•  acrid  dUcuflston  with  h  eiipprcnioiis  young  ItoiHnn,  Mho  hod  annoyed 
■thft  by  aasurting  that  no  foreiyuer  coutd  understand  the  Commedia. 
I  la  the  '  Zweiter  Aulcxithalt  In  Horn,'  under  date  May  Us  HtH^ 
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the  Purgatorio  *  dubious ' ;  nor  doos  the  question  muck 
concern  us  here,  for,  of  the  three  divisions  of  Dante's 
work,  the  Purgatorio  is  the  one  which  is  the  least 
disEgurod  by  the  author's  characteristic  foulte.  But  for 
the  other  two  parts  of  Goethe's  criticism,  if  duly  liniiUKl, 
there  is  something  to  bo  said.  There  aro  passages  in  the 
Inferno  for  -which  *  abominable'  seems  to  us  exwiUy 
the  right  epithet ;  there  are  passtiges  in  the  Paradwo 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  Purgatorio  and  Inferno  which 
we  confess  to  finding  profoundly  *  tirosonie.' 

We  will  begin  with  the  latter  point;  and  we  say 
deliberately  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  the  Divina 
Comuiedia  which  are  not  poetry  at  all,  but  simply 
sections  of  scholastic  philosophy,  or  niediteval  s<'icnce, 
or  history,  forced,  with  immense  skill,  no  doubt,  but  still 
forced,  to  wear  the  fetters  of  the  terza  rhna.  Such  are, 
for  instance,  the  classification  of  sins  in  Inferno,  xi. 
and  Purgatorio,  xvii ;  the  discussions  of  the  relation  of 
stelltir  influences  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  desii*e  and 
pleasure  on  the  other,  to  free-will,  in  Purgatorio,  xvi 
and  xviii;'  of  the  nature  of  conipulsiou  and  the  problems 
of  heredity  in  I*aradiso,  iv  and  viii ;  while  the  specula- 
tion as  to  how  disembodied  spirits  can  grow  lean,  in 
Purgatorio,  xxv,  may  rauk  with  Milton's  speculatioua 
on  the  digestive  processes  of  angels.  Then,  in  the  thi-o- 
logical  sphere,  we  have  the  discussions  on  redemptidii, 
faith,  and  angcds,  in  Paradiso,  viii,  xxiv,  and  xxix.  hi 
history,  the  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Home  in  Para- 
diso, vi,  and  the  argument  about  Solomon's  wisdom  in 
Paradiso,  xiii,  both  seem  to  us  extremely  unpooUcal 
But  the  worst  instances  occur  in  the  scientific  passagee: 
the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  winds  in  Purgatorio, 
xxviii,  the  astronomical  data  of  Purgatorio,  iv,  and  the 
appalling  discussion  in  Paradiso,  ii,  on  the  cause  of  thfl 
spots  in  the  moon.  We  ask  any  unprejudiced  reader  to 
peruse  lines  97-105  of  this  canto,  and  then  say  whether 
they  do  not  rather  i*esemble  an  example  in  Ganot'fl 
•  Physics'  than  anything  which  can  be  called  poetry. 

We  note  also  in  these  discussions  the  occurrence  of 
harsh  technical  terms,  such  as  '  corollario '  and  *  quiddi- 

•  Cf.  also  the  curious  pas^ififie,  Par.  iv,  1-3,  whicU,  bcsidea  bdog  tu»W* 
to  nature,  Keems  rank  determinism :  the  ttpeculatiou  on  ihe  retom  " 
to  the  kUuv,  ib.  19  fT.,  40  a. ;  Aiid  Uxq  ptLstuigc  about  rotra,  Pac 
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ite,'  which  can  never  by  any  possibility  bo  made  poetical. 
But  at  least  Dante's  lore  -was  taken  from  Latin  sources, 
like  the  '  Sumnia '  of  St  Thomas,  the  language  of  which 
Lad  some  affinity  with  the  speech  *  Del  bel  paese  \h  dove 
il  si  suona.'  Dante  himself  would  have  beeu  puzzled  to 
^t  into  his  verso  some  of  the  technical  jargon  of  modorn 
philosophy.  But,  apart  from  these  longer  discussions, 
there  are  numerous  little  touches  scattered  up  and  down 
the  Commedia,  which  show  how  poetry  shrivels  up  and 
dies  at  the  approach  of  this  school-learning,  when  some 
prosaic  tag  of  scientific  knowledge  is  dragged  in,  such 
as  the  defect  in  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  properties  of 
triangles,  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflexion  of  a  ray  of  light.* 

Danto  himself  has  told  usf  that  the  object  of  the 
inspiration  given  to  Solomon  was  not  that  he  might  deal 
with  subjects  such  as  these.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
recognise  that  poetic  inspiration  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them  either.  The  discussion  of  these  subjects  in  the 
prose  of  the  *  Convito '  is  not  only  infinitely  more  appro- 
priate, but  has  also  far  more  literary  beauty  than  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  Commedia.  Even  the  rough- 
hewn  scholastic  Latin  of  the  'De  Mouarchia'  produces 
a  more  harmonious  impression,  when  dealing  with  such 
themes,  than  the  great  poem  does. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  some  of  the  passages  to 
which  we  have  referred,  such  as  those  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  vices,  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
poem  and  its  plan.  Even  if  that  be  so,  it  does  not 
follow  that  thoy  should  form  part  of  the  poem  itself, 
any  more  than  that  Dante  should  incorporate  in  the 
Commedia  a  statement  of  the  scheme  of  allegory  on 
which  it  is  bused,  such  as  he  has  given  us  in  the  letter  to 
Can  Grande.  Another  letter  to  him,  or  to  some  other 
lof  his  patrons,  would  have  answered  the  purpose;  or  he 
tuight  have  given  us  a  commentary,  as  ho  has  done  iu 
the  •  Convito.'  | 


*  Piir.  xxvil.  143 ;  xvU,  14,  IS ;  Pqtk.  xt.  lO-Sl.  For  other  Instances, 
\M^  Inf.  U.  88-00 :  IX,  81 ;  Par.  vlli,  70 ;  xlv,  102. 

t  Par.  xili,  07-102 ;  cf.  xxiv.  133,  134 ;  and  the  third  eanxone  of  the 
'Convito,'  which  in  In  Donto's  worst  scholastic  manner.  Daute  himself 
eoofeaees  0*  14)  that  it  ia  'aapm  a  sottUe.' 

t  *  We  can  imagine  Its  strange  author  commenting  on  it.  and  flndlng  or 
maricing  out  ite  prosaic  sab:<tratam.  with  the  cold-blooded  precision  and 
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We  are  very  far  from  meaning  that  theology,  plulo- 
Bophy,  history,  and  scionco  can  novor  bo  fit  subjects  of 
poetry.  Danto  himself,  and  other  poets  too,  have  proved 
the  contrary.  But  it  must  not  bo  this  crude  learning  of 
the  schools,  which  is  ever  *  ready  to  v^minh  away  *  in  the 
light  of  fuller  knowledge,  but  thought  fused  and  made 
immortal  by  being  heated  white-hot  in  the  furnace  of 
emotion  fanned  by  the  wings  of  imagination.  In  a  great 
part  of  the  concluding  cantos  of  the  Paradiso  Daute 
has  given  us  this.  Take  in  illustration  such  linea  as 
those : — 

'  Lumo  6  lassCi,  che  visibile  face 
Lo  Creatore  a.  quella  creatura, 
Che  solo  lu  lui  vedei-e  ha  la  sua  pace ' ;  * 
or  this — 

•  S'  aperse  In  nuovi  Amor  1*  eterao  Amore ' ;  f 

or  lastly — 

'  Oude  si  movono  a  diversi  ix)rti 
Per  lo  grau  mar  dell*  essere.l 

Lot  us  sot  beside  these  such  passages  as  Shakespeare's— 

'Alas,  alas  t 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  onco; 
Aud  He  that  might  the  vautage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy  * ; 

or  Shelley's — 

'  Life,  like  a  dome  of  mauy-coloui'od  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity ' ; 

or  Tennyson's — 

•Rome, 
The  slowly-fading  mistresa  of  the  world.* 


HoholAstto  dlatinctions  ot  the  **  Convito."  *    <ChnTch,  *  Eiway  on  Dante,'  p.  ]B& 
cd.  1878,  A  work  which,  lit  aplte  of  all  that  has  been  written  siaoe,  sUU 
rcmftius  the  best  Introduction  to  the  studj  of  the  Commedla.) 
•  •There  is  a  light  alwvo,  which  visible 

Makes  the  Creator  unto  every  creature. 
Who  only  in  beholding  Hitn  has  peace.* 

LoD^ellow,  Par.  xxx,  100-tDt 
^  *  Into  now  Lovea  the  Eternal  Love  unfolded.' 

Longfellow,  lb.  xitffclfc 
J  •Hence  they  move  onward  unto  ports  diverse 
O'er  the  gmat  t>ca  of  being.' 

LonsC«\Vaw,  ib.  i^  112. 113.    Ct  Ui.  8&-87. 


oat  of  date. 
Mr  FMert  n 

|*Appreri>tfnnH; 
Wordswort  Vs 

The  'perplexed 
indiridoAl  power,  vitk 
. . .  the  introaon  tnmt 
prosaic*; 

as  opposed  to  those 

'the  word  and  the  idea, 
inseparably  ooe  whli  (Im 
ud  form  whidk  is  tbe 
expressioo.* 

The  trath  u  that  there  were  in  Daate,  mtoDBetadty 
Considered,  two  Astoiet  pri  m  awiljUes — om^  Aa 
poet,  in  his  own  line  iimaiipamfTf  and 
and  the  other,  the  man  of  leammg,  wonderfvil  indatd  for 
that  or  any  age,  bat  neither  unsarpaa&abte  iK)r,  eTien 
then,  ansurpaosed,  as  examples  Hke  Albertm  XagniiSk 
Thomas  Aqoinas,  and  Yinnant  of  Beaarais  iiwIBi  iiinllj 
show.  Unfortunately  Dante,  though  foUy  eonsctoos  of 
his  greatness  as  a  j>aetv  ■■'  ■■■■  to  have  valued  faun^aelf 
even  more  as  a  man  of  leaning;  and  the  cou^eqaence  is 
that  the  man  of  learning  is  oonstantlv  inlriMling  where 
he  has  no  business. 

Another  great  faolt  of  Dante  is  likewise  the  retfolt  of 
ihk  inteUectoal  pride,  Una  low  of  parading  hts  extra* 
onlinary  knowledge,  we  Tnean  his  eipeaslre  allnaiTwneea, 
hia  love  of  periphrasis,  or  what  i?  sometimes  called  ant* 
oDomasia,  whereby  an  object,  instead  of  being  directhr 
named,  is  described  fay  some  attribute  or  fact  connected 
with    it.    This    is,   of    course,    within    proper    limits,  a 

I  perfectly  legitimate  mode  of  poetical  adornment.  We 
«re  none  of  us  *  forgetful  how  the  rich  prooemion  *  rolls 
in  Milton*s  'Paradise  Lost  ;  and  there  arc  many  in- 
stances in  Dante  as  noble,  as  appropriate,  and  as  intelli- 
gible as  that.  But  in  Dante's  poetry,  as  in  Mr  E.  A.  FVe^ 
ittan's  prose,  this  characteristic  developes  into  a  perftf-ct 
^ueasoi    2Cothing  i^  simply  what  it  is;  ituioatbadAacxVVaieA. 
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ia  relation  to  something  else  ;  and  the  result  is  that  eTdfl 
those  who  know  their  Dante  fairly  well  can  hardly  read 
fifty  consecutive  lines  anywhere  in  the  Commedia,  with- 
out having  to  resort  to  a  commentary.  These  allusions 
aro  taken  from  all  departments  of  Dante's  multifarious 
knowledge.  But  the  tendency  conies  out  most  strongly 
in  the  marks  of  time  and  place  which  occur  throughout 
the  poem.  The  former  class  of  passages  was  clufidatal 
hy  Dr  Mooro  in  an  interesting  monograph  published  in 
1887;*  while  Mr  Tozer,  in  the  excellent  commentary 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  brought  his 
own  wide  geographical  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  second 
class,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  an  extraordinary 
passage  in  which  the  position  of  Marseilles  is  indicated 
by  a  periphrasis  extending  over  twelve  line8,t 

Again,  Dante  s  use  of  simile  and  figurative  language, 
exquisite  as  it  usually  is,  is  sometimes  overdone,  an 
6X0688  which  leads  occasionally  to  a  curious  mixCtira 
of  metaphors,  as  when  he  speaks  of  cooling  the  bow  of 
his  ardent  desire ;  J  while  some  of  his  comparisons  or* 
strangely  infelicitous,  as  when  St  John  asks  Dante 

*  Con  quanti  denti  quest*  amor  ti  morde  ? 

and  it  is  certainly  a  little  unfortunate  that  his  allegorical 
scheme  of  colour  obliged  him  to  give  Beatrice  green  eyeft 

That,  apart  from  all  these  causes  of  difficulty,  Danfee"! 
mode  of  expression  is  often  exceedingly  obscure  is  proved 
by  the  fact  which  every  serious  Dante  student  has  ex- 
perienced, that,  after  all  the  labours  of  all  the  coia- 
mentatora,  extending  over  more  than  five  hundred  years. 
there  still  remain  passages  out  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  extract  any  really  satisfactory  sense.  § 

Wo  have,  of  course,  no  right  to  complain  of  a  poet  fof 
being  hard  to  understand,  because  he  has  undertaken 
'  Forti  cose  a  pensar  mettere  in  versi.'    We  *  in  our  little 

*  'The  Tin;c  references  In  tlio  Divina  Commcdiii '  <Davtd  Kutt>. 
t  Par.  ix,  82-93.     2V[anj  reAders  will  sympathise  with  the  queattos  of 
Rinieri  da  CalboU  (Purg-  xlv,  26,  i!0) : 

'  I'crcb6  naaooae 
Qucstl  il  VLK-ubol  rli  qaelln  riveraf* 
Why  did  he  couccal  the  name  of  that  river?') 
J  Par.  XV,  42-45 ;  the  text,  however,  ia  not  quite  ccrtAtn. 
§  Goctlie  complains  of  this  'Dunlcelheit'  in  hia  convcnwtiono  «-iUi  b^ 
iufliui,  i,  120 :  '  UcbrigOBft  &pTac\v  CiO&v.\ic  van  Datito  mlt  ikU«r  ] 
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barks*  must  not  -wonder  if  wo  sometimes  fail  to  follow 
him,  *  Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone. 
But  Dante,  like  Browning  and,  in  a  leas  degree,  like 
iEschyluH,  in  oft«n  in  his  mode  of  expression  quite  need- 
lessly difficult. 

But  there  are  passages  in  which  Dante  shows  his 
intellectual  pride  not  merely  indirectly,  but  directly,  by 
the  scorn  which  he  pours  on  the  ignorance  and  stupidity 
of  others.*  He  has  little  of  the  intellectual  humility  of 
Bede,  who.  himself  the  ripest  scholar  of  his  time,  warns 
us  so  movingly  that  many  a  learned  man  may  be  found 
in  the  end  among  the  lost,  while  many  a  simple  soul 
which  has  kept  Christ's  commandments  will  shine  among 
apostles  and  doctors;  little  of  the  spirit  of  that  other 
great  teacher,  of  whom  it  was  so  beautifully  said  that 
*  he  was  tender  to  stupidity,  as  to  every  form  of  human 
weakness.' 

B  ^e  p&sn  on  now  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  criticism 
which  we  have  borrowed,  with  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, from  Goethe,  that  there  arc  parts  of  the  Inferno, 
and  (we  fear  it  must  be  added)  parts  also  of  the  Purgatorio 
and  the  Paradise,  which  are  *  abominable."  Here,  too, 
the  faults  may  be  divided  into  faults  of  character  and 
faults  of  art ;  and  here,  too,  the  latter  often  arise  out  of 

^the  former. 

H  Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  we  do  not  for 
one  moment  deny  that  the  terrible,  the  horrible,  and  the 
grotesque,  may  legitimately  be  uiaUe  the  subject  of  artistic 
treatment.  Goethe  himself,  so  often  regarded  as  hope- 
lessly inc-apable  of  appreciating  Dant<^,  has  said  of  the 
terrible  Ugolino  episode,  that  '  it  belongs  to  the  very 
highest  products  of  poetry .'t  But  unless  wo  are  disciples 
of  Zola  and  the  newer  realism,  the  line  must  be  drawn  at 
the  simply  disgusting;  and  some  of  the  punishments  of  the 
Inferno — the  loathsome  w*orm8  which  devour  the  mingled 
blood  and  teai*s  dropping  from  the  Vigliacchi,  the  mangled 

Bsowers  of  discord  with  their  bowels  hanging  out,  the 
alchemists   scratching  off  the  scabs  from  their  diseased 

•  •CottTito,'  Iv.  11,  11.  105-107:  'Risponder  si  vorrebba  non  colic  parole 
IDA  col  coltello  a  tauta  bcstluIltA.*  ('To  audi  brulIabQe&s  one  abould  rojilj, 
lM>t  wltb  wordji,  but  wtth  a  koifc.*) 

t  *  Aofatttn  Eur  LlUrattir,'  N'o.  110a. 
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bodies  with  their  nails — are  simply  disgusting  and  nothing 
else.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  these  punishments 
are  symbolical  of  the  sins  so  punished  ;  for,  as  Plato  saw- 
long  ago,  an  immoral  myth  docs  not  cease  to  make  an 
immoral  impression  because  it  is  allegorically  interpreted. 

The  same,  and  worse,  must,  we  fear,  be  said  of  the 
coarse  horse-play  of  the  demons  in  Inferno,  xxi  and  xxii. 
Surely  the  *  eternal  loss '  even  of  harattieri  was  too  sad 
a  thing  to  bo  made  the  subject  of  buffoonery  such  as  this, 
We  know,  of  course,  what  has  been  said  about  Dante's 
lightening  the  strain  of  the  terrors  of  the  Inferno,  aj* 
Shakespeare  Ughtens  the  strain  of  his  tragedies  by  his 
clowns  and  rustics.  But  there  wore  other  ways  of  doing 
this,  as  Dante  has  shown  by  the  lovely  similes  of  the 
peasant  looking  out  upon  the  country  on  a  frosty 
morning,  or  watching  the  fireilies  flitting  in  tho  valley 
below  him.*  And  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  doing 
this,  it  were  better  left  undone. 

But  the  case  is  infinitely  worse,  it  seems  to  U8,  if, 
as  tho  elder  Hossetti  suggested,  and  Dr  Moore  thinks 
probable,  t  the  names  of  the  demons  are  caricatures  of 
the  names  of  tho  gonfaloiiim  and  priors  then  in  office  in 
Florence,  who  were  among  Dante's  bitterest  poUtical 
enemies.  For  what  does  this  mean,  if  it  be  true?  It 
means  that  Dante,  building  a  poem,  which,  as  he  was 
fully  conscious,  was  to  last  for  all  time,  and  was,  like 
another  groat  poem,  *  To  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,* 
enshrines  in  it  his  personal,  even  if  just,  resentment 
against  these  obscure  and  short-lived  officials. 

Dr  Moore,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Dante  never  'took 
advantage  of  his  8ubjcct  to  gibbet  his  personal  enemies 
or  opponents.'}  The  judgment  should  receive  all  the 
weight  due  'To  that  long  study  and  the  mighty  love' 
which  he  has  lavished  so  imgrudgingly  on  his  favourite 
author.  But  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  share  his 
opinion.  What  are  we  to  say  of  the  savage  outbursts 
in  Paradiso,  x\'i,  against  Baldo  d'  Aguglione,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  Dant^^s  banishment,  and  against 
the  Adimari,  who  seized  his  property  and  opposed  his 
return  ?  What  of  the  fact  that  Fihppo  Argenti,  hi  whose 
torments    Dante,   in    Inferno,  viii,  takes   such  fiendish 


*  lot.  xxir,  1  ft ;  xxvl,  23  IT. 


t  '  Studlw,'  232  fL  X  lb.  210, 
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jht^  was  a  member  of  the  same  family  ?  The  whole 
of  detailmg  in  the  courts  of  heaven  these  old 
Florentine  scandals,  the  doctored  ledger  and  the  fraudu- 
lent busheU  was  a  singularly  unhappy  one. 

But,  even  if  we  grant  that  personal  enmity  was  not 
the  motive  in  these  cases,  there  are  whole  tracts  of  the 
poem  which  simply  reek  with  the  feuds  and  factions  and 
mutual  hatreds  of  the  Italian  cities.  What  are  we  to  say 
of  Dante's  complaint  that  his  cousin's  death  had  never 
been  avenged  ?  • — a  passage  which,  according  to  Mr 
Toynbee,  t  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  subsequent 
murders  which  occurred  in  the  prosecution  of  that  feud. 
What  of  the  fierce  denunciations  of  other  Italian  cities, 
the  passionate  wish  expressed,  not  merely  for  the  punish- 
mentt  bat  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  Pistoia,  Pisa,  and 
Genoa?  J  while  of  the  Val  d'  Amo  ho  would  destroy 
the  very  name.  §  The  whole  tirade  in  Purgatorio,  xiv, 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Val  d'  Amo  and  tho 
Romagna  seems  singularly  inappropriate  in  the  mouth 
of  one  who  was  purging  tho  sin  of  envy. 

In  regard  to  Florence  itself  there  are,  of  course,  many 
passages  of  bitter  denunciation,  but  there  are  also  other 
passages  which  testify  very  touchingly  to  Dante's  love. 
Had  w^e  only  the  Commedia  wo  might  be  disposed  to 
hold  the  balance  even.  But  we  fear  the  scale  must  be 
turned  against  Dante  by  the  unpardonable  passage  in  the 
letter  to  Henry  VH,  in  which  ho  urges  him  to  come  and 
crush  *  the  viper.'  •  Tunc  hereditas  nostra,  quam  sine 
tntermissione  deflemus  ablatam,  nobis  erit  in  integrum 
reetituta.'!!  Dante  seems  to  have  shared  the  delusion,  so 
common  among  exiles,  that  the  first  duty  which  they  owe 
to  tiieir  country  is  their  own  return.  It  is  all  too  sadly 
of  a  piece  with  what  Boccaccio  tells  us. 

'He  was  more   given   to  faction   after   his   exile  than   was 
becoming  to  a  man  of  his  part*^,  and  more  than  he  would 


*      •  Inf.  xxlx,  31-3C  t  •  LUe,*  p.  M. 

:  Platoift,  Inf.  XXV,  10,  11;  xxiv.  120;  Pl»a,  ib.  ixilll,  79-84  ;  ct  Putr. 
zIt,  S2-64  ;  Genoa,  Inf.  xxxlll,  151-153,  Mao;  other  In  stances,  not  qolte  ao 
itroog.  In  rvsard  to  other  cities  might  be  qaot««L  Aji  to  th«  'ranltA,* 
which  Dant«  oscrlbea  to  the  Slencae  ilnf.  xxlx.  121.  123;  Pars,  xlfl,  151), 
Couiminefi  la  at  one  with  him:  'La  ville  est  dc  tonii  temp*  en  partiality 
(■toiri^l  eC  se  gtmveme  plus  follemeat  que  rllle  fl'Itolle,'  rlU,  2  (cd.  Dupont, 
U,430). 

i  Purg.  ziT,  30.  I  EplsL  vU.  ff  ?<  & 
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have  had  it  bt'Ueved  of  hini  by  others.  And  what  I  most; 
bhish  for  ou  aeoouat  of  his  memory  is  tliat  in  HomaRma  it  is  ' 
Ijerftjctly  notorious  to  every  one  that  any  feeble  woman  or 
little  child  who  had  spoken  on  party  matters,  and  found  fault 
with  the  GhibelUue  jjarty  to  which  he  belonged,  would  have 
stiri-ed  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  madness  that  he  would  have 
thrown  sloncs  at  them  if  they  had  not  held  their  peace;  and 
this  passion  he  retained  to  the  day  of  his  death.*  * 

Nor  can  we,  with  Dr  Moore,  regard  it  as  proving  any 
high  degree  of  impartiality  that  Danto  can  abuso  his 
own  party  as  well  as  his  opponents,  t  Our  least  eminent 
politicians  cnn  do  as  much. 

As  regards  Dante's  feelings  towards  foreign  nations, 
ho  has  one  contemptuous  reference  to  the  'guzzling 
Germans.' $  But  bis  attitude  towards  France  calls  for 
more  extended  notice.  Dante  clearly  did  not  love  the 
French,  though  ho  praises  them  ironically  for  being  not 
quite  so  foolish  as  the  Sienese.  §  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  patriotic  Italians  have  at  any  time  had  much 
cause  to  love  Franco,     Browning's  address  to  Italy — 

*  O  woman -country,  wooed,  not  wed. 

Loved  all  the  more  by  earli.'a  mule  lauds, 
Lfud  to  their  hearts  instead  I  * 

may  be,  and  is,  very  pretty  poetry.  The  nalced  historical 
fact  is  that,  on  the  part  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Empire, 
the  wooing  has  generally  t)ikcn  the  form  of  the  most 
brut-ill  ravishing.  || 

Dante  had  special  reasons  for  disliking  Philip  the  Fair. 
Apart  from  individual  acts,  such  as  the  seizing  of  Boniface 
VIII  at  Anagni,  the  great  political  positivist  of  the  Middle 
Ages  wai?  necessarily  antipathetic  to  an  idealist  like  Dante. 
But  this  not  unjustifiable  dislike  has  led  Dante  to  commit 
what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  injustice  of  the  whole  poem; 
we  mean  his  treatment  of  St  Louis.  Not  only  do  we  not 
meet  him,  ns  we  should  exjject,  among  the  soldier  saints 
in  the  heaven  of  Mars,  though  such  a  very  dubious  saint 


•  CiU'd  by  Toynboc,  *Iare,*  pp.  155.  I.tO. 

t  Par.  vi,  100-102;  cf.  Moore.  •StudicH.'  204. 

J  •TedcBchi  lurchi,'  Inf.  xt»,  21.  §  Inf.  xxix.  121-l:>a. 

tl  Cf.  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  v,  463:  'Kcsciu  quid  utile  fiu-lnnt  la  ItalU 
Onlllcl  vel  Germaniol,  nisi  rapinas  publice  el  pHvAtlm';  cited  by  Gardner, 
•  Dante's  Ten  Heavens,"  p,  225, 
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As  Robert  Guiscard  is  found  there,  but  the  omission 
ia  emphasised  in  two  extraordinary  pattsagen^  of  which, 
owing  to  their  allusive  character,  the  sting  is  perhaps 
not  always  recognised.  One  is  where  Hugh  Capet,  speak- 
ing of  his  descendants,  sums  them  up  contemptuously  as 
*the  Philips  and  the  Louises  by  whom  France  has  Ixjon 
lately  governed."  •  The  other  pass^igc?  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Sordello,  and,  when  stripped  of  periphrasis,  it 
pomes  to  this,  that  Charles  II  of  Anjou  was  as  inferior 
to  Charles  I  as  the  latter  and  his  brother,  St  Louis,  were 
Peter  III  of  Aragon.  t  And  here  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing our  profound  regret,  we  had  almost  said  indigna- 
tion, that  Dr  Moore,  in  discussing  this  question,  should 
have  allowed  himself  to  use  the  expression,  *  Dante  bad 
no  great  respect  for  imbecile  saintliness.'}  The  man  who 
inspired  the  passionate  devotion,  not  of  any  mere  monkish 
chronicler,  but  of  a  soldier  and  administrator  like  Joinville, 
the  man  whose  character  made  him  the  accepted  arbiter 
of  Europe,  the  statesman,  the  legislator,  the  crusader,  ib 
as  far  removed  from  the  imbecile  type  of  saintship  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  And  saintliness,  especially  in  high 
places,  is  not  so  oom.mon  that  we  C4in  afford  to  belittle  tfc 
when  it  does  occur.  It  would  bo  better  surely  to  admit 
frankly  that  Dante  has  been  misled  by  national  prejudice 
to  the  commission  of  a  grave  historical  injustice. 
Dante's  insulting  treatment  of  some  of  the  criminals 
in  the  lower  circles  of  hell  has  been  compare<l  with  the 
oondnct  of  Aristotle's  bighminded  man  who  insults  his 
.enemies  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose.  Dante  wtis,  as 
all  know,  an  ai'dent  Aristotelian  ;  but  ho  was,  wo  may 
,ot  doubt  it,  a  yet  more  ardent  Christian.  Christianity 
was  for  him  not  merely 

'  II  vero,  in  cho  si  cheta  ogni  Intelletto,* 


Jt  thrilled  every  fibre  of  his  heart  and  gave  his  imagination 
rings  to  soar,  §    Christ  can  be  stem  enough  to  individuals, 

"^to  classes,  and  to  cities.  *  It  had  been  good  for  that  man 
if  he  had  never  been  bom';  'Ye  generation  of  vipers, 
how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell'?'  'It  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgement,  than 


•  Fnrg.  XX,  50,  51. 
;  'StuOicri,'  p.  390.  ■ 


t  Ih.  vli,  127-129, 

S  Cf.  Psr.  xxW,  8fl  ff..  H5-147 
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for  that  city.'  But  we  cannot  conceive  Him  expressing 
louthing  and  contempt  for  any,  even  the  most  degraded, 
human  8uuL 

But  apart  from  all  questions  as  to  the  morality  or 
taste  of  particular  passages  of  the  Oommedia,  the  feeling 
which  has  been  strongest  in  our  mind  in  re-reading  the 
poem  is  astonishment  that  any  human  being  should  dare 
to  pronounce  a  final  verdict  on  the  men  of  his  own  tinit*. 
In  the  case  of  the  great  characters  of  history  the  principle 
might  perhaps  be  pleaded,  *securus  judicat  orbis  t-errarum,' 
though  many,  perhaps,  even  of  these  judgments  will  one 
day  be  corrected  or  reversed.  But  which  of  us  is  fit  to 
decide  the  eternal  destiny  of  our  neighbours  and  con* 
temporaries  ?  Who  shall  dare,  for  instance,  to  limit  the 
possibility  of  the  soul's  sudden  turn  to  God  in  the  supreme 
crisis  of  ita  eartlUy  fate?  There  is  an  eloquent  and  touch- 
ing letter  of  F^nelon's  on  this  very  point,  written  to  con- 
sole the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  on  the  death  of  her  eoo, 
the  Chevalier  d'Albret,  who  had  fallen  in  action,  after 
a  life  which  had  only  too  much  resembled  that  of  ib« 
ordinary  yoimg  French  noble  of  the  day. 

*Such  an  extremity  as  this'  (writes  Fdnelon)  'routs  all 
life's  illnsions,  lifts  a  veil,  reveals  eternity,  and  recalls  the 
realities  that  have  become  shrouded.  However  little  GM 
may  seem  to  be  workuig  in  that  moment,  the  first  instinri 
of  a  heart  that  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  Him  is  to  throw 
itself  on  His  mercy,  Keither  time  nor  exhortations  are  noeded 
for  Him  to  be  felt  and  heard.  To  Magdalene  He  said  but  ^ht 
one  word  "Mary,*'  and  she  repUtKl  to  Him  but  that  other 
woixl  "Master";  and  no  more  was  needed.  He  called  His 
child  by  her  name,  and  she  was  already  returned  to  Him. 
That  ineffable  appeal  is  all-powerful ;  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
soul  are  bom  in  the  inmost  being.  Weak  men,  who  can  oulT 
BOO  the  surface,  desire  preparation,  definite  ritual,  epolen 
resolves.  God  needs  only  a  moment  wherein  He  can  do  all. 
and  see  that  it  is  done.' 

Wo  all  know  what  beautiful  and  pathetic  use  Danto 
has  made  of  this  possibility  in  the  cases  of  Manfred  flsd 
Buonconte  da  Moutefeltro,  two  of  the  loveliest  episodes 
in  the  whole  of  the  Commedia ;  •  and  we  know  that  the 

•  PiLcft.  VU,  103  ff. ;  T,  W  fli 
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iich  of  a  crucifix  on  the  dying  lips  of  Charles  of  Anjou 

iced  to  redeem  him,  in  Dant-e's  view,  from  the  futo 

^hich  most  of  us  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  richly 

served,  and  to  place  him  in  the  flowery  valley  of  the 

ices  in  Ante-purgatory.     And  who  w«is  Dante  that  he 

boald  exclude  this  possibility  in  other  cases  also?    Dant6 

Idmficlf  has  told  us  that 

*  la  boutii  iniinita  ha  si  grau  broccia, 
Che  prende  ci6  che  si  rivolve  a  lei.'  * 

ite  himself  has  told  us  that  he  has  known  tlie  most 

iproraising  stocks  to  blossom  at  the  last ;  and  he  rightly 

aes  this  as  nn  arguniont  against  hasty  judgment,  t     We 

only  say  that  again   and  again   Dante  has  sinned 

linst  his  own  light.     One  especially  bad  case  is  this. 

long  the  traitors  in  Antenora  Dante  places  Tesauro  di 

eheria,  behoadod  at  Florence  in  1258  on  a  charge  of 

enable  correspondence  with  the  exiled  Ghibellines.  t 

Hani  says  that  many  people  believed  him  to  be  innocent.  § 

Te  do  not  mean  to  say  that  theao  were  necessarily  right 

ad  Dante  necessarily  wrong  as  to  the  facts.    But  Villani's 

fttement  does  prove  that  the  matter  was  at  least  doubt- 

;  and  absolute  cert-ainty  could  alone,  we  will  not  say 

tif  y»  but  excuse,  such  a  passage.  In  after  years  Boccaccio 

led  for  Dante  with  the  Florentines  on  the  ground 

it  *  all  hjitred  and  anger  and  enmity  cease  at  the  death 

whoso  dies.*  [I    But  did  Danto  ever  act  on  such  a  prin- 

pie  himself?    And  even  if  we  grant  (though  in  reality 

I  will  by  no  means  grant)  that  no  mercy  need  be  shown 

»the  dead,  was  there  no  consideration  to  be  shown  for 

feelings  of  the  living — '  gli  altri  che  fur  cari  ? ' 

In  the  seventeenth  canto  of  the  Paradiso  Dante  trios 

(anticipate  these  criticisms.     His  pleas  are  mainly  two. 

lie  first  is  contained  in  the  well-known  vulgarism,  *  Let 

86  scratch  who  itch  * ;  the  other  in  the  simile  that,  like 

!  wind,  he  only  smites  the  highest  peaks.   Of  the  former. 


[•  Pmg.  Hi,  122,  123. 

*  InBnitc  goodness  has  nn  cmbmce  no  wide. 
That  it  rccoive.H  all  thai  tunis  back  to  it.' 

[t  Par.  xiii.  130-142;  ct.  xbc,  70-81 ;  xx,  133-1»5. 

Ittf.  xxxii.  110.  12U. 

Villoni,  vi,  05,  cited  by  Mr  Tozor  in  bis  note  on  the  poMago, 
[i  Cltwl  by  Toynbee,  'Life,'  p.  13-1, 
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"WO  cnn  only  say  that  to  us  it  seems  an  aggravation, 
rather  than  a  jiistiBcation,  of  the  original  offence ;  and  of 
the  latter,  that  it  is  not  true.  Dr  Moore  has  pointed  out' 
that,  in  the  first  seven  cantos  of  the  Inferno,  with  tha 
exception  of  the  'people  of  much  worth'  in  Limbo,  almost 
all  the  persons  mentioned  are  men  of  no  account.  And 
in  other  parts  of  the  Inferno  also  characters  are  found 
on  whom  the  most  patient  research  has  failed  to  throw 
any  light,  f  Even  of  those  about  whom  something  i^ 
known,  many  seem  to  be  quite  fourth-rate  people. 

We  remember  reading  in  the  days  of  our  childhood  ft 
story  of  Laonardo  da  Vinci.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  "was  based  on  any  legend  or  tradition,  or  whether  it 
was  merely  the  creation  of  a  gra(?eful  fancy.  The  story, 
as  we  remember  it,  was  something  like  this.  Whea 
Lionardo  was  painting  his  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper 
he  reserved  the  figui*e  of  the  Saviour  for  the  supreme 
effort  at  the  last.  He  painted  first  the  eleven  faithful 
apostles.  But  when  he  came  to  the  traitor,  the  tempter 
suggested  to  him  to  avenge  himself  on  a  personal  foe  by 
representing  him  in  the  character  of  Judas,  which  he  did 
with  perfect  success.  But  after  yielding  to  the  passioiw 
of  hatred  and  revenge,  he  strove  in  vain  to  paint  'a 
semblance  such  as  His,*  J  and  he  threw  down  his  brushes 
in  despair.  The  day  came  when  the  fresco  was  to  be 
unveiled,  and  I^ionardo  stood  with  downcast  eyes  awaiting 
the  inevitable  shame  and  exposure.  But  instead  of  tho 
shouts  of  derision  which  he  had  expected,  an  awestruck 
silence  fell  on  the  assembly,  and  Lionardo  lifted  his  eyea 
to  seek  the  cAiise.  And  he  saw  in  the  centre  of  hiS 
picture  a  figure  in  form  and  hue  more  beautiful  than 
even  he  could  have  conceived,  for  an  angel  from  hoavcu 
had  descended  in  the  night  and  completed  the  unfinished 
work.  But  the  hues  of  heaven  could  not  last  in  th« 
Atmosphere  of  this  low  earth ;  and  that  is  why  thtf 
central  figure  of  the  world's  masterpiece  was  the  first 
to  fade. 


*Sta)]lM.'  170. 

Te,  Inf.  xvl,  07-72 ;  Buoso,  xxv,  140 ;  Cianfa,  lb.  AS ;  ud  Puoefo 
X.148. 

I U  acmbSxnxa,*  Par.  xxxi,  107.    This  oocura  in  tbc  sfnille  otVui 
HroAllA  Kuinff  on  the  Veronica  at  Romc^perbaps  Ibe  i^rtUcti 
rbole  tit  Ihc  CommedttL. 
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We  might  almost  dream  that  something  of  the  same 
ind  had  occurred  in  the  composition  of  the  Dlvina  Com* 
edia,  so  great  is  the  distance  between  its  highest  and 
I  lowest,  between  Dante  with  his  cheeks  begrimed  with 
le  soot  of  hell,  and  Dante  with  his  face  irradiated  with 
le  beatific  vision. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  measure  the  distance  between  any 
ton's  best  and  worst.  The  'strange  story'  of  Dr  Jekyll 
nd  Mr  Hyde  hiis  a  serious  significance  for  almost  all  of 
B.  Nay,  in  extreme  cases,  Dante's  ten-ible  imagination 
fa  continual  interchange  of  the  human  and  serpentine 
aturcs  is  not  too  violent  an  allegory.  Once,  and  only 
once,  on  this  earth  moved  One 

'  Che  nacque  e  visse  senza  pecca ' ; 

One  who  could  sound  the  depths  and  scan  the  heights  to 
which  human  nature  is  capable  of  sinking  and  aspiring; 
One  '  who  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for 
He  knew  what  was  in  man.' 
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Art  III.— THE  PALACE  OP  KNOSSOS. 

1.  The  Anmwl  of  the  British  School  at  Athena,  Tola 
vi-ix.    London :  Macmillan,  1000-4. 

2.  The  Pottery  of  Knossos,  By  D.  Mackenzie.  Journiil 
of  Hellenic  Studies,  xxm,  r.     London  ;  Mociuillun,  1903. 

3.  Momunenii  Antichi.  Lssued  by  the  R.  Acca^enna  dci 
LinceL    Vols  xu,  xiii.    Milan :  Hoepli,  1902-3. 

4.  Excavations  at  Phylahopi  in  Melos.  Published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies.  (J.KS. 
Supp,  Paper,  IV.)    London:  Macmillan,  1901. 

5.  MycencBan  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult.  By  A.  J.  Evans. 
J.H.S.  XXI.     London:  Macmillan,  1901, 

6.  Homerischc  Palaste,  By  Ferd.  Noack.  Leipzig :  Teubner, 
1903. 

The  ruins  of  the  Kuossian  palace  *  are  now  almost  entiroly 
uncovered.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  capital  of  pre- 
historic Crete  will  have  been  explored  by  the  end  of  the 
coming  season,  or  the  season  after  it.  A  large  area  north, 
west,  and  south  of  the  royal  buildings,  which  has  been 
proved  by  soundings  to  contain  extensive  remains  of 
early  houHes  of  great  interest,  has  still  to  be  excavated; 
and  cemeteries  of  prehistoric  epochs,  tapped  at  varioiw 
points  upon  a  wide  outer  circle,  appear,  from  the  result* 
of  the  paat  season,  to  retain  a  fair  proportion  of  virgin 
graves.  There  seems  also  to  be  an  outlying  north-western 
quarter  of  the  palace  itself,  contiiining  rich  magazines, 
not  yet  opened  up-t  The  paved  road  to  it  has  been 
followed  for  some  distance,  and  will  be  explored  further 
in  1905  ;  while  the  primitive  lower  levels  all  over  the  site 
are  to  be  re-examined. 

Moreover,  the  fortunate  explorer  has  yet  to  put  before 
us  all  he  has  learned  himself.    A  comprehensive  volum^i 
with  copious  pictorial  illuKtration,  is  to  ha  issued  by  tb* 
same  house  which  has  pubhshed  his  preliminary  reports 
at  the  instance  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  School  ^* 
Athena ;  and  we  understand  that  a  special  work  on  tls-^ 

*  The  plan  published  hfrcwith  \s  that  of  the  Later  Palace,  dnwn    ^ 
Mr  Theodore  Fyfe,  und  oxhibitcd  at  Burlington  HouHe  In  1902,  with 
re-sullB  oi  the  aconon  of  1D03  added.    It  Is  the  most  complete  plan  yet  iasa' 
and  appears  hy  kind  pcmilaston  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Air  A.  J* 

f  3eo  plan  ;  Western  XUe&tr&l  Arca^ 
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ptions  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Oxford  Press. 
ffc  these  final  publications,  though  iu  preparation,  are 
t  expected  for  some  time  to  come,  perhaps  for  two  years 
^east.  In  the  meanwhile  we  have  before  us  provisional 
ports,  which  have  been  issued  with  a  promptitude,  regu- 
rity,  and  fuhiess  almost  as  novel  as  their  contents. 

No  previous  archaeological  enterprise  of  nearly  equal 
agnitude   has   been   recorded   thus  minutely  while  in 
kigress ;  nor  could  such  a  record  liave  appeared  in  the 
■fie   of   Knossoa   had   the   explorer   been  another  than 
:  Arthur  Evans.     Probably  no  digger  has  set  to  work 
a  prehistoric  site  with  this  scholar's  profound  and  wide 
owledge  of  prehistoric  archeology  in  general,  added 
his  onique  loiowledge  of  local  antiquities.    Moreover, 
mastery  of  museum  craft   has  rendered   it  iH>«siblo 
the  disjecta  memhra  of  an  ancient  civilisation  to  be 
aired  and  reconstituted  on  the  spot,  and  forthwith  re- 
iduced  and  published.    How  high  a  standard  Mr  Evans 
I  set  for  preliminary  reports  becomes  apparent  when 
I  txu-ns  to  the  Rendicoidi  of  the  Italian  archaeologists 
p  have   been  exploring  important  sites  of  tlie  same 
liatoric  civilisation  on  the  southern   plain  of  Crete. 
Be   have   been   issued    in   two   parts   of   the   'Monu- 
iti  Antichi,'  the  first  wiitten  by  Dr  L.  Pemier,  con- 
img  the  palace  at  Phaestos,  the  second  by  Professor 
lalbherr,  doyen  of  Cretan  explorers,  concerning  the 
hbouring  sito  of  Haghia  Ti'iadha,  where  a  splendid 
b,  probably  of  the  kings  of   Phaestos,  has  been  dis- 
sred.    A  further  livraiaon  on  the  latter  site  is  expected; 
in  the  meantime  we  can  take  into  consideration  a 
mlementary  report  by  Dr  Paribeni,  which  states  shortly 
most    remarkable    results   of    the   season  of    1903. 
ain  of  the  discoveries  here  recoi*ded  are  of  a  nature' 
istract  attention  even  from   Knossos.     The  st-eatite 
IB   with    reliefs   and    the    painted    sarcophagus,   for 
uple,  are  treasures  not  equalled  in  their  kind  else- 
iro.     Nevertheless,  full  and  interesting  as  the  Italian 
iTtn  are,  one  cannot  but  compare  them  unfavourably 
the  Knossian  in  respect  of  comprehensiveness,  illus- 
aon,  and  suggestive  comment;  comprehensive,  illus- 
ive, and  suggestive  though  they  unquestionably  are 
md  any  others  so  promptly   issued  upon  Greek  dis- 
"les.     There  is  much  more,  not  only  in  Mr  Evaua' 
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reports,  but  behind  and  around  thorn ;  in  a  word,  maO; 
more  prehistoric  atmosphere. 

If,  however,  we  find  ourselves  already  in  a  position  to . 
estimate  in  general  terms  the  gains  from  Enossos,  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  Mr  Evans' 
reports  have  been  issued  provisionally,  and  therefore 
that  close  criticism  of  them  at  this  stage  would  be 
neither  fair  nor  profitable.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  on 
this,  if  only  because  the  writer,  with  his  singularly  fearless 
and  sanguine  temperament,  shows  himself  always  willing 
to  err  on  the  side  of  positive  assertion ;  and,  in  his  desire 
to  hold  that  public  interest  on  which  the  continuance  of 
his  work  largely  depends,  gives  hostage  upon  hostage 
to  fortune  in  the  shape  of  immediate  explanation 
and  ready  suggestion  in  the  obscurest  matters.  Critics 
feel  themselves  challenged,  for  instance,  by  his  confident 
characterisation  of  the  divers  parts  of  his  palace,  by  his 
'shrines'  and  *  sanctuaries,'  by  this  group  of  chambers, 
which  was  *  the  residence  of  a  court  official '  of  much 
artistic  taste,*  by  that,  which  was  the  priest-king's 
'summer  pleasaunce'  by  the  riverside.  But  these  charac- 
terisations are  not  all  to  be  taken  very  seriously;  and 
some,  wo  may  safely  guess,  \vill  not  reappear  in  the  final 
volume.  For  the  moment  they  have  served  more  than 
one  purpose.  For,  besides  the  interest  of  the  public*  there 
is  an  interest  of  the  discoverer  to  bo  considered.  In  all  work  j 
of  excavation  it  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  of  fl 
prime  importance  that  the  director  should  continually  " 
form  hypotheses  as  to  the  character,  relations,  and  signifi- 
cance  of  his  discoveries  as  he  is  making  them.  Only  ■ 
thus  will  his  attention  and  observation  be  maintained  " 
at  that  high  pitch  essential  to  success  in  work  in  which 
the  boredom  of  master  or  men  entails  swift  and  irrepar-  \ 
able  disasters. 

To  find  the  ground  scheme  of  a  prehistoric  palace  on  J 
Greek  soil  was,  of  course,  not  a  new  thing.  This  genera- 
tion has  watched  the  uncovering  of  Tiryns,  To  associate 
it  with  great  traditions  of  Hellenic  mythology  was  notfl 
to  do  more  than  Sehliemann  did  for  the  Mycenjean  palace, 
and  with  a  probability  neither  less  nor  greater ;  for  the 
connexion  of  Minos  as  a  personality  with  the   Cretan 


*  See  ptoD  :  Soutb-easC  Uouse. 
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c,  though  likely  enough,  is  no  more  domonstrublo 

n  that  of  Atreus  with  the  Argive;  and  the  identifica- 

of  the  Knossian  building  with  the  "Labyrinth*  of 

idjilus  iR  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  bo,  proved. 

But,  if  the  finding  of  a  palace,  rich  iu  legendary  asso- 

■Sation,  lie  no  novelty,  thin  particular  palace  presents  new 

features  without   end — in  its  architectural   type,  in   its 

I  architectural  stratification,  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 

both  ita  structure  and  its  decoration.     Its  variation  from 

tho  accepted  sc^herae  of  Greek  prehistoric   royal  houses 

I  WHS   not    fully   realised    till    the    second   season   of    its 

j  exploration ;  and  even  then  might  have  escaped  recog- 

'  nil  ion  a  little  longer   if   it  hud  not  been  for  Professor 

Halhherr's  revelation  of  the  simpler  and  better  preserved 

pibtce  plan  at  Phsestos.     For   there  the  type  of  large 

hall  was  apparent  in  1900,  which  had  to  wait  at  Knossos 

till  &  year  later.     In  his  second  report,  however,  issued 

early  in  1902,  Mr  Evans  showed  himself  fully  aware  that 

his  palace  did  not  conform  in  important  features  to  tho 

type  rendered  familiar  by  8chliemnnn ;  and  in  his  stato- 

toent  of  these  he  anticipated   the  distinctions  made  by 

Dr  Ferdinand  Noack  in  the  short  architectural  study  on 

'Homeric  Palaces'  which  he  has  dedicated  appropriately 

to  the  two  palace-finders,  the  British  and  the  Italian.    The 

German  archaeologist  distinguishes  a  south  ^gean  type 

of  domestic  structure  whose  variation  from  that  of  the 

I  north  consists    briefly  in    these   features :    that  it  was 

l>Qill  without  any  ring-wall   round  a  central  court,  not 

j   feeing  a  forecourt,  or  within  an  ejiceinte ;   that  it  rose 

j    storey  above  storey  (at  Knossos  there  is  evidence  for  four 

^ttorays  in  part  of  the  palace,  and  for  three  iu  tho  'royal 

IBEUa'),    having    suites    of  rooms    opening    one    out    of 

"another,  and  not,  as  at  Tiryns,  distinguished  by  neutral 

I   2oncs ;  that  tho  ordinai*y   entrance-ways  wore  bipartite, 

jH^ded  by  a  single  pillar  or  pilaster ;  that  thei^  was  no 

Central  hearth  set  among  columns;  that  tho  halls  weie 

of  great<?r  breadth  than  length  ;  and  that  the  fa<;ade  was 

along,  not  a  short,  side. 

Certain  deductions  of  far-reaching  interest  are  made 
from  these  facts.  Tho  southern  type  bears  no  perceptible 
Pelition  to  the  architectui'al  types  of  later  Hellas,  but  has 
obWous  afiinities  with  both  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
Wildings — a  fact  first  noted  by  M.  Edmond  Pettier  when, 
yol200.— No.  400,  "    • 
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Tisitin^  tho  half-rovcalod  sito  of  Knossos  in  1901,  ho  was  ' 
reminded  of  the  plan  of  the  palace  at  Tell  Lo.  Mr  Evans 
has  remarked,  moreover,  other  features  which  the  Cretan 
type  both  of  palace  and  private  house  (inferred  partly 
from  the  faience  mosaic  of  house  fa<;ades  which  he  de- 
scriljes  in  his  second  report)  has  in  common  with  struc- 
tures of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  in  Egypt.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  main  featixrca  in  the  arrangement  of 
Cretan  palaces  appear  to  bo  native — for  example,  their 
quadrangular  scheme, 

'  with  a  central  court  approache<l  at  inght  angles  by  four 
main  avenues,  dividing  tho  surrounding  huildings  into  four 
quai-ters — a  simple  conception  which,  as  wo  now  know,  long 
before  the  days  of  tho  later  Roman  CasfiTt,  was  carried  out  in 
the  Terreniare  of  northern  Italy.' 

The  northern  type,  on  the  other  hand,  as  seen  at  Mycenap, 
Tiryns,  liissarlik,  and  Phylakopi  ('Third  City'),  is  demon- 
strably the  precursor  of  the  familiar  scheme  of  the 
Hellenic  temple.  The  Myceu£ean  '  Megaron  *  and  the  Par- 
thenon display  one  architectonic  idea.  It  must  bo  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  Ilomeric  house,  as  far  a.s  it  caQ 
bo  derived  from  poetic  description,  is  hardly  more  to  bo 
reconciled  with  tho  northern  than  the  southern  type; 
but  the  discrepancies  possibly  soein  greater  to  us  than 
they  would  have  done  had  an  architect  of  tho  ninth 
century  left  us  his  actual  plans  and  elevations. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  tho  southern  typo 
occupied  tho  JEgean  field  before  the  northern.  Tlio  latter 
did  not  appetir  before  tho  *  Mycenaean  period,'  properly 
so  called,  i.e.  before  about  the  middle  of  the  second  mil- 
lennium B.C.,  and  then  only  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  area.  Tho  volume  recently  issued  by  tho  Hollenie 
Society,  which  contains  the  results  of  the  British  excava- 
tion at  Phylakopi  in  Melos,  records  a  signiticnnt  fact 
observed  there.  A  small  palace  of  purely  northern  typo 
was  brought  to  light  above  two  strata  of  house-remains. 
These  houses,  small  and  simple  as  thoy  wore,  are  well 
enough  preserved  to  demonstrate  their  conformity,  not  to 
the  northern,  but  to  the  southern  architectural  type.  Their 
clusters  of  engaged  chambers  have  no  relation  Avith  the 
Mycenaean  '  Megaron'  scheme,  but  are  quite  in  keeping  with 
tho  Knossian  palace  and  houses.     The  upper  stratum  of 
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liGSfl  houses  is  ahown  by  many  correspondences  to  syn- 
>ni8e  with  the  second  period  of  the  later  palace  at 
Knossos.  A  southern  influence,  therefore,  was  prevalent 
in  Melos,  as  in  Crete,  during  almost  all  the  prehistoric 
period — a  fact  which  might  have  been  deduced  equally 
well  from  the  extensive  importation  of  Cretan  objects, 
tho  prevalence  of  Cretan  decorative  ideas,  illustrated 
this  volume  by  Messrs  Edgar  and  Mackenzie,  and 
^oted  from  the  other  side  again  and  again  by  Mr  Evans. 
It  waa  not  till  tho  latest  age  that  this  southern  civilisa- 
tion encountered  a  distinct  influence  bom  of  the  north, 
and  fell  back  before  it.  It  is  always  perilous  to  deduce 
political  frt)Tn  artistic  history ;  but  in  drawing  such  con- 
clusions from  a  shai-p  distinction  in  types  of  royal  resi- 
dences, we  are  on  safer  ground  than  if  we  used  for  a 
dmilar  purpose  the  changes  in  plastic  or  decorative  stylo. 
Tho  architectural  features  may  fairly  ho  assumed  to 
indicate  a  great  fact  in  prehistoric  -Egean  politics, 
namely,  that  the  island  area  was  originally  under  tho 
dominance  of  a  Cretan  civilisation,  and  that  only  in 
the  latest  prehistoric  time,  if  at  all,  was  the  centre  of 
gravity  shifted  to  the  Greek  mainland. 

Before  this,  however,  certain  changes  seem  to  have 
takern  place  in  the  distribution  of  power.  The  South  ^gean 
islee,  at  first  dominated  by  Crete,  perliaps  asserted  inde- 
pendence and  began  to  react  on  their  former  mistress. 
An  •  intrusive  jEgean  influence '  is  inferred  by  Mr  Evans 
>m  tho  fact  that  counter-importation  from  Melos  into 
E*te  begins  to  show  evidence  of  itself  in  tho  strattim 
contAining  the  earliest  remains  of  the  second  palace  at 
KnossOH.  He  even  suggests  that  this  now  power  may 
hare*  contributed  to  tho  catastrophe  *  which  brought  about 
the  end  of  tho  flrst  period  of  that  second  palace.  There 
are  other  signs  among  remains  of  this  epoch  that  some 
dynastic  change,  at  least,  took  place  in  Crete,  notably  the 
■^ct  that  the  script  underwent  a  distinct  and  sudden 
^ftodification.  Tho  original  linear  characters,  used  both 
at  Knossos  and  in  the  south  of  the  island,  as  illustrated  by 
tablets  found  at  Haghia  Triadha,  were  discontinued  ; 
a  variant  system,  taking  their  place,  became  charac- 
ristic  of  the  whole  second  period  of  the  later  palace,  i.e. 
ighly,  something  more  than  the  third  quarter  of  tho 

id  millennium  B.C.     But  Mr  Evans   is  too  sane  an 
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archsBologist  to  infer  any  racial  change.  The  fact  that' 
similar  groups  of  signs  recur  in  both  varieties  of  the 
linear  script  point*  to  essential  continuity  of  language; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  artistic  history  of  the  whole  pre- 
historic period  in  Crete  there  is  too  continuous  a  process 
of  development  for  racial  changes  to  be  probable.  At  the 
most^  the  ultimate  rcAoilsion  of  north  against  south  may 
bo  thought  to  have  been  due  to  the  intrusion  of  some 
small  alien  caste  of  warriors,  not  numerous  or  cultured 
enough  to  iiffect  the  general  character  of  JEgoan  civilisa- 
tion. If  tliis  caste  introduced  certain  modifications  into 
the  details  of  life  most  nearly  concerning  itself,  for 
oxample,  the  fashions  of  palace-fortresses  and  of  arms, 
it  was  all  it  was  able  to  do.  That  much,  however,  itt 
possible;  and  we  commend  the  inference  to  Professor 
Ridgeway,  with  whose  published  views  as  to  the  •  Achaeans ' 
it  can  be  brought,  up  to  a  certain  point,  into  accord- 
On  the  local  dorelopment  of  the  >*Ege«n  civilisation, 
Mr  Evans'  discoveries  have  thrown  a  clearer  light  than  any 
previous  researches.  His  preliminary  observations  upon 
Kuossos,  further  co-ordinated  by  his  assistant,  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie, in  two  valuable  papers  contributed  to  the  *. Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies'  and  the  Phylakopi  volume  respec- 
tively, show  beyond  cavil  that  JEgean  art  develop«*l 
continuously  from  the  rudest  origins  on  Cretan  soil,  and 
that  there  was  artistic  production  there  at  an  earlier 
period  than  elsewhere.  Perhaps  nothing  that  Mr  E^'ans 
has  demonstrated  more  instantly  compels  assent  than  his 
early  dating  of  the  origins.  Yet  it  is  cui-ious  to  note  how 
reluctant  the  learned  world  still  is  to  accept  this  inevit- 
able revolution  in  its  chronology.  In  a  few  minds  the 
spell  of  Archbishop  Ussher  is  still  potent,  h^  more  there 
shows  itself  a  certain  uneasiness  IcHt  the  focun  in  which 
the  classical  ago  of  HelUis  has  long  been  studied  be  con- 
fused by  an  indefinite  lengthening  of  the  vista  behinil. 
In  most  there  is  a  not  unreasonable  suspicion  that  *  omne 
ignotum  pro  nuignifico'  goes  for  something  in  the  dating  of 
high  antiquity.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  «  priori 
objection  to  assuming  civilisation  to  be  at  least  as  old  ii» 
the  .^gean  as  iu  the  Nile  valley.  We  are  dealing,  as  wo 
now  know,  with  neither  a  local  by-product  of  another 
civilisation  nor  a  petty  and  confined  social  development« 
but  with  an  indubitably  indigenous  culture  comparable 
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Miy   other   of   antiquity  in   the   range   of    its  social 

lavement.     On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  evidence 

f  synchronism  between  early  ^-Egoan  and  early  Pharaonic 

chs  is   now  conclusive.     Since  the  main  points  have 

been  restated  with  great  clearness  in  Mr  Flinders 

e'a  *  Methods  and  Aims   in  Archicology,'  it  will  bo 

ent  to  say  here  that,  while  the  later  period  of  the 

enth   dynasty  has  been  abundantly  proved   to   be 

iporary  with  the  epoch  at  which  the  grave  circle 

the  Myccntean  Acropolis  was   closed,  a  chain   of   ir- 

sfra^able  evidence  relates  Cretan  objects  to  the  twelfth, 

th.  fourth,  and  first  Egyptian  dynasties  successively. 

The  earliest  of  these   objects,  however,  are  not  the 

rliofit  products  of  iKgeun  civilisation,  not,  at  least,  at 

D08SOS.     It  was  reserved  for  Mr  Evans  to  investigate  a 

Bposit  of  human  artistic  remains  in  the  j^gean  curlier 

in  any  Pharaoh.    Down  to  the  death  of  Schliemann,  the 

fit  primitive  ^gean  deposit  known  was  the  first,  or 

ireat,  stratum  at  llissiirlik ;  and  this  was  regarded  as 

ae   neolithic.      The    stratum    overlying   it.    however — 

cMiemanns  *  Burn^-  Dies' — could  be  referred  to  nothing 

arlier  than   the  full   bronze  ago.      There  was,  then,  a 

ide  chronological   gap,  in   which   the  stone   age   must 

*vo  given  way  to  the  *  chalcolithic/  and  that,  in  turn,  to 

be  age  of  bronze.    But  trace  of  these  changes  there  was 

ae  at  Hisaarlik  ;  and  the  difficulty  was  explicitly  stated 

the  final   publication,  'Troja   uud   Ilion,'  issued   two 

JrearN  ago  by  Schlieraann's  colleague  imd   successor,  Dr 

3rpfoId.      Knossos  has  now  solved  the  question  :   the 

:innings   of   Hissarlik   have  fallen    into  their   proper 

place.  Comparison  of  the  earliest  Trojan  potsherds,  which 

have  incised  ornament  filled  with  white,  with  the  earlier 

Bsian,  shows  the  former  to  correspond  with  the  latest 

[•ub-neolithic  fabric  of  Knossos — a  fabric  contemporary 

vith  the  first  introduction  of  metal,  i.e.  of  copper,  and 

inth  the  first  structures  in  stone  tliat  wore  raised  on  the 

Iwte.     The   beginnings   of   Uissai'Lik,   therefore,  are  not 

|tnily  neolithic  at  all,  but  of  Mr  Evans'  'early  Miuoan ' 

which  just  preceded  the  introduction  of  painted 

Btric  decoration  on  pottery.     This  epoch  receives  its 

recognition  and  description  in  his  latest  report. 

If  it  represents,  however,  the  beginning  of  Hissarlik,  it  is 

hr  later  than  the  beginnings  of  Kz'  lor  ou  certain 
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parts  oi  tlie  latter  site  •  is  a  yet  lower  stratum,  from  six 
to  seven  metres  thick,  resulting  from  the  debris  of  remoter 
ages,  when  stone  was  the  only  material  for  arms  and 
tools.     In  the  words  of  Mr  Mackenzie : — 

'  At  Knossos  .  ,  .  the  range  of  discovery  covered  a  very  "wide 
field,  extending  from  a  remote  pi-ehiatorlc  era  as  yet  unrepre- 
sented in  the  results  of  any  discoveries  in  the  iEgean,  through 
a  period  which  has  to  be  con-elated  Avith  the  earUcst  yet 
known  in  the  Cyclades  to  a  time  when,  apparently,  equiilly  iu 
Crete  and  in  the  Cyclades,  the  ^gcan  civilisation  bad  reached 
its  prime.'    ('The  Pottery  of  Knossos.*) 

In  tho  chronology  of  jEgean  antiquities,  so  far  as  it  is 
to  bo  deduced  from  architectonic  and  deconitivo  styles, 
Kjiossos  has  proved  more  instructive  than  any  other  site 
bocauso  '.  here  alone  the  richest  and  most  various  remains 
have  been  found  stratified  in  an  orderly  soquenco  from 
first  to  liust.  Hissarlik  and  Pfaylakopi  are  not  so  old, 
nor  did  they  yield  such  a  rich  and  continuous  senes. 
Nor  can  Pheestos  rival  Kuossos  in  this  respect,  though 
M.  Pernior  says  : — 

'Pare  che  a  Fhsstos  la  successioue  degU  strati  piu  auticlu 
corrisi)onde  a  quella  osservata  dall'  Evans  a  Kuoesos,  moe- 
trandoci  sopra  gli  avanzi  ncolitici  lo  tracce  d'  uno  atrato  dell' 
epoca  di  Kamares,  e  su  questo  lo  strato  miceneo.*  | 

For,  apart  from  its  greater  poverty  of  evidence,  Phaestoa 
has  nothing  to  show  of  the  very  earliest  periods.  The 
most  primitive  ware  there  found  was  of  the  incised  class, 
which  lies  high  in  the  neolithic  strata  of  Knossos,  and  is 
associated  with  obsidian  knives,  whose  importation  from 
Melos  did  not  begin  till  near  the  close  of  the  stone  age. 
Haghia  Triadha,  again,  though  blocks  have  survived  from 
an  earlier  villa  than  that  actually  revealed  by  Professor  ' 
Halbherr,  was  of  comparatively  late  foundation.  Knossos,  ■ 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  powerful  city  during  the  whole 
*  iEgean  period,'  from  the  early  neolithic  to  tho  latest 
age  of  bronze.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  prehistoric 
time  it  had,  perhaps,  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  was 
only  partially  occupied.  Then  came  some  overwhelming 
catastrophe,  probably  the  irruption  of  iron-using  warriors 
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5m  the  north ;  aud  iho  palace  site  knew  neither  kings 

even  iniiabitiiuts   of  lesser  degree  till  far  into  the 

sical  age.     Indeed,  no  remains  of  historic  times  much 

rlier  than  the  Roman  conquest  have  been  found  upon 

I  greater  part  of  the  site. 

In  the  long  history  of  Knossian  development  Mr 
^aus  has  been  able  to  distinguish,  relate,  and  even  dato 
appro3cimate  certainty,  a  number  of  successive  sub- 
tiods ;  and  his  chronological  scheme  will  probably 
iin  a  standard  by  which  all  ^gean  remains,  where- 
found,  must  be  tested.  The  distinction  and 
ion  of  subporiodfl  is  expressed  best,  as  in  all 
bhosological  chronology,  in  terms  of  pottery,  the  most 
^quitous,  indispensable,  and  persistent  product  of  human 
Beginning  with  the  rudest,  unbumished,  and  un- 
ited ware,  we  note  decoration  coming  in  with 
Dmetric  incised  patterns.  These  are  presently  ompha-j 
ed  by  a  filling  of  white,  to  which,  later,  red,  and  porhapa 
ow,  ochres  came  to  be  added.  We  are  now  on  the  ovo 
'  the  introduction  of  pigment,  and  already  past  the 
olithic  ago;  we  are  in  the  early  Minoan,  in  which  tlie 
Dne  palace  was  founded  and  metal  tools  were  first  used, 
bntemporary  with  this,  the  production  of  decorated 
^ttery  was  beginning  in  the  Cycladcs  and  the  north  of 
k^gean  area;  and  the  sixth  Pharaonic  dynasty  was 
ling  on  the  Nile.  Before  this  subpcriod  is  at  an  end 
n&  decorated  in  two  monochrome  schemes  has  come 
I  use,  wooden  in  form  and  angular  in  ornament,  which, , 
out  the  date  of  the  eleventh  Egyptian  dyntisty,  was'' 
to  develope  into  the  beautiful  polychrome  pottery,  with 
spiralifomi  decoration,  of  the  middle  Minoan  age,  the 
first  of  the  two  golden  periods  of  Cretan  art,  and  the 
p"eat  era  of  the  early  palace.  As  the  end  of  the  thirdi 
zuillennium  approaches  the  forms  and  ornament  sho^ 
■igns  of  incipient  degradation ;  the  royal  building  is  re- 
modelled, and  the  later  Minoan  age,  the  first  period  of 
the  '  Later  Palace,'  begins. 

80  far  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  dynastic  or  political 
change.  Artistic  development  follows  a  peaceful  and 
BAtural  course.  But  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
Beeond  niillennium  B.C.  some  political  change  took  place  ; 
now  influences  came  into  Crete ;  the  Knossian  palace 
Was  once  more  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  but  mainly 
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the    old    lines;    the  fashion    of    writing    changed;   art 
i-eceived   a   new    Btiinulus,   mainly  in   the    direction  of 
naturalism.     Wc  find  ourselves  in  the  *  MycensDon  *  age, 
that  of  the  earliest  graves  in   the   Mycenae  circle,  for 
example,  the  fourth.    The  old  artistic  producers  of  Crete 
protluced  still,  but  perhaps  their  rulers  were   alien.    It 
was   a  brilHaut  ago   of   revived  art,  the  second  golden 
period  of  the  palace,  but,  it  seems,  short-lived.     While 
it   lasted,   Crete   seems    once    more  to    have    been  the 
dominant  centre  of  the  iEgean.     Its  old-established  tech- 
nique of  glazed   potteiy,  having  developed   new  fonrw 
and   patterns,  spread  over  all   the  area.      But   quickly 
the  decorative  motives  became  styUsed   and   the  forms 
mechanical.     The  power  and  wealth  of  Kuossos  declined; 
and  the  Palace   finally  underwent  some   great  general 
destruction.     This  was,  however,  long  before  the  end  of 
the  millennium ;  for  the  latest  pottery  of  the   Second 
Pahuie  has  not  reached  the  stiigo  of  degradation  marked  by 
the  *  Mycenaean '  vase  fragments  of  Tell  el-Amaraa,  which 
must  be  referred  to  a  period  not  later  than  the  reign  of 
Amenhotep  TV.     Thereafter  the  sit«  wjis  never  again  in 
lis  entirety  a  royal  residence ;  though  some  restoration 
was  carried  out  in  it-s  eastern  part,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  domestic  quarter  (*  Queen's  Megaron,'  etc.).    Some 
of  the  other  ruins  seem  also  to  have   been   patched  up 
and  used  as  separate  houses.     Dui'ing  the  past  season,  of 
which  Mr  Evans  has  not  yet  issued  any  report,  a  series 
of  graves  ha.s  been  opened  at  Knossos  which  belong  to 
this  period  of  partial  i*uoceupation.     They  sliow  potterj" 
lineally  descended  from   that  of   the   later  paltvco,  and 
fine  bronze  weapons  of  purely  south  -Egean   types.     It 
seems,  therefore,  that  no  general   change   of   race   had 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  palace.     The  Minoan 
civilisation  continued  uninterrupted  its  course  of  decadent 
development ;  but  the  Knossian  kings  had  moved  house 
to  some  other  site,  not  yet  found.     If  any  crash  there 
was,  it  came  later  still,  about  1000  B.C.     About  that  date 
the  '  sub-Mycenajau  '  stylo  passes  into   the  *  geometric ' ; 
new  vase    forms    appear,   the  fashion    of    dress  which 
requires  J?6uZac  (safety-pins)  comes  in;  signs  of  crematioa 
and  iron  weapons  begin  to  be  found  in  tho  graves.    But 
oven  then  in  Crete,  as  in  Cyprus,  thoro  seems  less  evi- 
dence of  a  bi-cak  in  the  development  than  ou  tho  main' 
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Possibly,  therefore,  ia  Crete  there  was  no  sudderi 
general  conquest,  but  only  a  g^i^adual  infiltration 
bm  the  north  during  the  uneventful  centuries  which 
kk  the  prehistoric  to  the  historic  ugc  of  Greece.  But, 
lien  the  long  process  of  decay  was  checked,  and,  under 
■  impulses,  the  old  spirit  revived  to  form  classic  Greek 
t.it  breathed  more  freely  on  other  Hellenic  shores  than 
I  thase  of  Crete. 

The  range,  the  numerical  and  intrinsic  bulk  and  the 
Stic  excellence  of  the  ICnossian  finds  compel  scholars 
j  revise  their  whole  conception  of  the  ^gean  civilisa- 
In  the  nineties  it  was  generally  acct;pted  that 
lyceua?  treasui-o  and  the  royal  building  at  Tiryns 
presented  the  culmination  of  the  jl^geau  culture ;  but| 
^nilicent  as  in  their  diverse  ways  both  were,  they  left 
floauy  respe<!ts  on  the  beholder  an  impression  of  some- 
bing  considerably  less  than  the  highest  art  as  repre- 
sented in  contempoi*ary  Egypt  or  the  East.  The  Tiryn- 
thian  palace,  with  all  due  credit  to  its  solid  construction 
and  plenitude  of  decoration,  had  elements  of  rudeness  and 
meauness ;  those  among  tlie  gold  objects  from  the  shaft 
Jiraves,  which  must  have  been  of  local  manufacture,  sug- 
p08t.ed  to  critics  the  epithet  *  barbaric*;  and,  even  if  these  - 
criiicf*  did  not  refer  the  linest  objects  to  a  foreign  soured 
(as  many  did),  they  saw  in  them  a  derivative  art,  whose 
prime  had  been  spent  elsewhere.  Moreover,  this  'Myce- 
n*win  *  civilisation  appeared,  at  its  highest  point,  to  have 
^eulainod  below  any  form  of  literary  expression  higher 
tbau  tliat  of  a  rock-sci*atching  Indian.  The  age,  it  was 
said,  was  mute,  and,  further,  on©  of  very  primitive 
rcli|jious  belief,  having  no  cult  but  of  a  rude  anieouic 
8ort,  Hlightly  affected  by  the  Semitic  Nature-gotUless, 
finally,  the  Mycenaean  people  was  believed  to  have  been 
dependent  on  alien  intermediaries  for  all  commerce  with 
tlie  elder  civilisations,  and,  indeed,  for  cominimication 
between  ita  own  little  seats  of  power.  It  was  '  ignorant 
i  the  sea.* 

These   views,   whatever    their    justice    in    respect  of 

bhemann's  discoveries,  have  ceased,  since  the  expiora- 

of  Crete,   to  have  any  general   application  to  tho 

figean  age.'     They  are  invalidated,  if  by  nothing  else, 

'the  established  fact  that  Mycenm  is  neither  in  dat.e  nor 

Iproducts  representative  of  the  greatest  period.  This,  the 
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'middle  Minoan/  is  wholly  antecedent  to  the  fioresceDM 
of  Myconaa;  while,  even  in  the  height  of  the  so-called 
'  Mycenaean '  period,  a  period,  as  we  have  seen,  of  rcvi^il 
of  au  art  already  on  the  do\\Tiward  road,  the  centre  of 
gravity  was  not  in  the  Argolid.  Mycenae,  compared  with 
contemporary  Knossos,  appears  provincial.  The  remain* 
neither  of  its  palace  nor  of  its  private  houses  can  com 
pare  with  the  Cretan.  Our  standard  of  ^geaji  domestic 
architecture  must  be  taken  henceforward  from  the  great 
piles  of  Kuos803  and  Phcestos,  with  their  many  storeys, 
their  flights  of  atone  stairs,  their  tiers  of  corridors,  their 
light-wells  and  windows,*  their  saniUvry  contrivances,  and 
their  elaborately  engineered  system  of  drainage.  For 
lesser  buildings,  we  have  a  scale  running  down  from 
the  villa  at  Hnghia  Triadha,  with  its  beautiful  f* 
through  the  ICnossiau  *  pleasaunce,*  with  its  gi 
double-headed  stair,  to  the  common  typo  of  hoaso  with 
gypsum  dadoes  and  gypsum  floors.  But  the  meanest 
house  yet  found  at  Knosaos  is  superior  to  any  buildingt 
less  than  a  palace,  found  on  the  Greek  mainland.  Apart 
from  all  other  features,  the  geometric  regularity  which 
characterises  the  Cretan  ground-plans  belongs  to  ft 
higher  order  of  architecture.  M.  Pernier  says  of  Ph.'estos: 
'Nol  suo  primo  piano  domina  la  piit  stretta.  regolariU 
geometrica :  V  area  e  stata  ripartita  come  per  vaezzo  di  on 
roticolato/  Such  regular  schemes,  carried  out,  in  spito  of 
the  accidents  of  sites,  by  means  of  elaborate  terracing 
and  cutting  away,  again  remind  us  of  the  great  pl&us 
laid  out  on  the  level  surfaces  of  the  Nilotic  and  Euphni- 
tean  plains. 

The  character  of  the  internal  dccointion  of  the  Knoa* 
sian  palace,  and  the  immense  variety  of  objects  which 
local  art  has  there  embellished,  have  silenced  for  ever  any 
suggestion,  not  only  of  the  non->15genn  provenance  of  the 
finer  '  Mycenaean '  things,  but  also  of  the  derivative  nature 
of  the  art  they  evince.  Whatever  influence  of  alien  art 
the  ^gcan  may  show  in  its  later  phases,  when  the  civilisa- 
tion had  become  cosmopolitan,  the  essential  oxcollenceu  of 
its  style  and  handiwork  are  now  confessed  to  be  its  own. 
A  glance  through  the  British  and  Italian  reports  con- 
vinces the  critic  of  a  truly  amazing  amount  of  artistic 

*  Seo  south-eautem  part  ot  ploz!* 
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fort  and  achievement,  all  stajjos  of  whose  development 
can  bo  traced-  ^o  longer  do  a  few  objects  stand  out 
in  solitary  excellence,  without  evidence  of  the  processes 
by  which  that  oxccllcnco  wus  attained,  as  did  the  inlaid 
da^^crs  of  Mycenuj  and  the  goblets  of  Vapliio  a  few 
years  ago. 

^    The  Candia  Museum  is  now  a  gallery  of  all  the  arts. 

^kke,  for  example,  the  provinces  of  the  painter  and  tho 
sculptor.  You  may  see  there  not  only  cousummato  uses  of 
colour — of  which  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  mainland — 
on  high  reliefs  in  plaster  of  human  and  animal  forms,  and 

jjn  crystal  transparencies,  but  a  wholly  new  miniature 

Htyle  of  fresco  painting,  and  an  extension  of  tho  broader 
style,  which  has  left  traces  on  the  Myceneean  and  Tiryn- 
thian  walls,  to  a  wide  variety  of  subjects — to  landscape, 
to  architectural  pictures,  to  genre  subjects,  to  tho  animal 
world  on  land  and  sea,  and  many  forms  of  human  activity, 
in  fact  to  every  kind  of  scene  that  can  bo  represented  on 
the  flat  without  chiaroscuro.  Of  this  art  the  villa  at 
Haghia  Triadha  has  yielded  examples  which  surpass  even 
le  Knossian.  The  wild-cat  fresco  from  its  walls,  treated 
ith  lively  Egyptian  reminiscence,  and  tho  wonderful 
sphagus,  showing,  perhaps,  tho  cult  of  the  dead, 
remain  the  finest  things  we  possess  from  the  hand  of 
an  ^gean  subject-painter.  When  to  these  are  added 
the  supei'b  bull's  head  in  relief,  and  the  miniatures  of 
Knossos  with  the  two  marine  subjects  in  fresco,  one 
from  that  site,  the  other  from  Phylakopi   in  Melos,  wo 

Jpm  away  from  the  mural  decorators  of  Egypt  to  the 

Hfctic  painters  of  the  fifth  century  for  comparisons  and 
parallels.  Nor  must  painted  pottery  bo  lost  sight  of.  In 
polychrome  ceramic  decoration  the  Minoan  artists  had 
little  to  learn.  Mycenie  hardly  prepared  us  at  all  for  tho 
revelation  which  •  Kamares '  ornament  has  made  ;  and  to 
find  anything  like  Knossian  painted  faience  wo  must  go 
to  tho  Nile,  not  to  Greece. 

Of  the  exceUenco  of  ^gean  glyptic  work  we  had 
already  a  fair  idea,  thanks  to  the  wide  distribution  of 
engraved  gems,  and  their  long  conservation  in  use.  But 
our  knowledge  of  tho  subjoctB  ai¥e<*ted  by  tho  artists,  and 
of  the  variety  of  their  treatment,  has  been  increased  ten- 
fold by  the  exploration  of  Crete,  thanks  to  tho  discovery, 

^ttt  mado  there,  of  impressed  bculings,  which,  thxow^ 
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some  process  of  hardening  after  impression,  not  yet 
understood,  hivve  preserved  the  finest  lines  and  the  full 
excellence  of  the  geia  types.  In  this  field  Crete  Lfli 
also  proved  that  the  ^goan  artists  practised  a  new  and 
delightful  art,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  of  much  later 
origin — that  of  cameo-relief.  The  Cretan  cameo  work 
differs  from  the  Graeco-Konian  in  that  the  lapidary  cut 
across,  and  not  along,  the  planes  of  his  crystal. 

The  sculptors,  too,  have  revealed  themselves  as  never 
before.  Examples  of  their  work  in  the  round  on  a  larg« 
scale  are  still  very  rare ;  but  that  such  examples  thew 
were  is  suflSciently  proved  by  the  marble  baud  of  n 
woman  and  the  fragments  of  a  stejvtite  bull  found  at 
KnoHsos.  Even  did  these  not  exist,  we  should  know  from 
the  lioness  gurgoyle  and  the  alabaster  shell  vases  found 
by  Mr  Evans  in  his  first  season,  that  ^geun  artists  were 
able  to  model  in  hard  materials.  How  softer  matertAl 
could  be  manipulated  in  that  age,  such  niusterpi. 
the  steatite  Vfvses  of  Haghia  Triadha  and  the  ivorj^-  < 
of  Knossos  would  teach,  oven  were  there  not  already  in 
existence  the  ivories  of  Spata  and  Enkoini.  Where 
moulding,  rather  than  modelling,  is  required,  the  plastic 
artist  had  advanced  equally  far,  as  the  counterfeits  of 
Knossian  plaster-reliefs,  shown  two  winters  ago  at  Bur- 
lington House,  "were  enough  to  prove.  Moreover,  the 
sj)irit  which  informs  all  this  art  with  life  is  as  elotjuetit 
of  the  high  quality  of  jS^gean  civilisation  as  all  thn 
technical  excellences.  An  ever  present  consciousness  of 
an  ideal,  and  aspiration  thereto  through  faithful  study 
of  nature,  were  observed  in  ^■Egean  art  beforu  Crete  waa 
explored,  Hut  the  much  greater  body  of  artistic  evidouctt 
offered  by  the  southern  island  has  brought  home  the  truUi. 
to  many  who  did  not  fully  realise  it  iu  face  of  the  earlier, 
discoveries. 

As  for  the  imputation  of  being  •without  letters, 
Evans  may  be  said  to  have  removed  that  discredit  froia 
^gean    civilisation    before  ever    he    put  a   spade    into 
Knossos.    A  largo  variety  of  characters  incised  on  pottciy 
had  come  to  light  in  Melos  also  by  1898.    But  those  earlier 
revelations  were  to  be  eclipsed  completely  by  those  made 
in  the  first  season  of  Cretan  excavation  on  a  large  scala 
The  clay  tablets,  whole  or  fragmentary,  which  it  wa* 
Mr  Evans*  fortune  and  right  to  find  on  the  first  *Egeaa 
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'Tie  ever  dug",  number  thousands.  Tliey  are  over 
95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  found  in  all  the  j^gean 
up  to  the  present.  Phaestos  yielded  only  two  npecimens ; 
TTaj^hin  Triadha  frnjarments  of  some  two  score;  Zakro  and 
Paluiokastro  only  three  between  them.  Outmde  Crete 
tablets  have  l>ecn  reported,  though  'Cretan'  characters 
ive  been  found  on  potteiy.  Such  distribution  indicates 
it  the  clay  tablet  wae  not  a  common  vehicle  for  writing, 
'was  used,  probably,  for  some  official  class  of  docu- 
its,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  Crete  only.  They  might,  for 
imple,  be  records  of  tribute  ;  and,  if  sucrh  they  are,  it  is 
)t  wonderful  that  they  should  be  found  in  greatest  quau- 
fey  in  the  royal  residence  of  the  chief  prehistoric  city. 
jiary  documents  and  letters  must  have  been  of  more 
^rishable  material,  such  as  wood,  skin,  palm-leaf,  or 
fcpyrus.  Although  not  n  trace  htis  been  found  of  these, 
le  number  of  clay-sealings  which  occur  on  the  site 
Bins  to  indicate  their  former  existence.  Mr  Evans  has 
jally  fotmd  legends  written  in  ink  or  black  pigment 
pottery;  and  Professor  Halbherr  reports  f/rajfiti  on 
ae  walls  at  Haghia  Triadha.  These  argue  a  wider 
|ififusioa  of  the  writing  art  than  could  be  inferred  from 
Ucision  on  clay. 

The   earliest  Knossian   tablets   show  a  conventional 

bieroglyphic   script,  and   are   not   numerous.     The   bulk 

elongs  to  a  linear  system  which  was  hardly,  if  at  all, 

use  in  the  earlier  Minoau  ages.      The  oldest  of  this 

correspond  with   those   found   at  Haghia  Triadha, 

wl  form  a  distinct  variety,  expressing,  however,  to  all 

FjLppearance  the  same  language.     Mr  Evans  has  made  out 

1  Ibo  system  of  numeration ;  and,  to  judge  by  the  picto- 

I  gniplirt  and  tho  form  of  the  majority  of  the  tablets,  we 

faa\-e  to  do  with  tallies  recording  the  divers  objects  stored 

I  w  the  palace  magazines.     Beyond  this  measure  of  inter- 

[pretation,  neither  the  discoverer  nor  any  one  else  scorns 

fto  be  able  to  advance  as  yet.     Neither  can  the  meaning 

lof  any  group  of  symbols  be  guessed,  nor  the  phonetic 

[Value  of  any  one   character  be   determined;   and,  even 

tvere  phonetic  values  known,  wo  should  hardly  be  nearer 

iiitcrprct.'iti<m,  for,  to  judge   by  the  Eteocrctnn   inscrip- 

lioufl   of    Prresos,   the   early  word-forms    of    Cret«    are 

fery  remote  from  known  Indo-European  forms ;  and  the 

Liipberer's  dilemma  would  be  even  greater  than  in  the 
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case  of  Etruscan  or  Lycian,  for  there  is  little  or  no  hope 
of  a  bilingual  Cretan  text.  If  anywhere,  it  ia  in  Egypt 
that  such  a  text  ought  already  to  have  come  to  light. 

The  question  of  ^goan  rehgion  is  the  most  difiBcolt  b 
the  field  of  iEgoan  study.  On  no  other  has  the  exploration 
of  Crete  thrown  more  lights;  but  the  lights  change mui 
cross,  and  do  not  even  yet  permit  clear  vision.  Moreoven 
the  evideuco  on  this  subject,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
ancient  religion,  is  difficult  to  obtain  uncontaniinnted  by 
the  predilections  of  the  researcher.  Alike  in  the  provinces 
of  anthropology  and  archieology,  the  personal  equation 
seriously  affects  all  discussion  of  religious  belief  aad 
practice.  One  explorer  will  find  evidence  of  cult  whew 
another  will  see  none ;  but  all  will  bo  disposed  to  look 
for  it,  since  it  is  the  most  interesting  thing  that  coma 
into  an  archfoologist's  view,  and  brings  him  nearest 
to  the  mind  of  the  race  which  he  is  investigating.  Mr 
Evans'  pereonal  interest  is  evidently  most  strongly  en- 
listed in  this  study ;  and  he  is  never  loth  to  discover 
a  sacral  significance.  In  fact  he  ascribes  it  in  thcae 
reports  to  objects  and  phenomena  bo  many  and  to 
various  that  ho  loaves  us  a  little  bewildered  and  ftan 
to  take  refuge  in  suspension  of  judgment  till  the  publicJi- 
tion  of  his  final  account.  This  much,  however,  we  mnat 
allow  at  onco,  that,  even  if  a  religious  character  be  con- 
ceded to  all  objects  for  which  he  has  claimed  it^  tho» 
would  Btill  be  fewer  material  documents  surviving  from 
Knossian  cult  practice  than  the  quality  of  Knossian 
civilisation  justifies  us  in  expecting.  It  is  probable  that 
a  social  organisation  so  long  established  and  so  complex 
as  the  Cretan  had  a  religious  bjtsis  advanced  both  in 
spirit  and  ritual  beyond  the  primitive  religious  systems 
of  mankind. 

It  is  inipossiblo  to  do  justice  to  this  aspect  of  j^gean 
ai*cha3ology  except  at  great  length;  and  the  most  that 
can  be  attempted  here  is  to  estimate  the  sum  of  tho 
Cretan  contribution  to  the  problem.  It  seems  to  ua,  in 
spite  of  Mr  Evans'  constant  insistence  on  e-vidence  ot 
'  aniconism,*  both  in  his  Knossian  reports  and  in  hi« 
weighty  treatise  on  *  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cnlti* 
that  his  exjjlorations  have  done  much  to  demonstmte 
the   '  iconic  *   nature  of  JBgcau   worship   from    the  full 
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loan  period  fonvards.  It  appears  to  emerge  clearly 
pom  the  Knossian  evidence,  as  Mr  Evans  himself  has 
bated,  that  the  Knossian  creed  personified  its  chief 
lli^ous  conception  in  female  form.  The  goddess  who 
ppears  so  often  on  seals  in  paintings,  and  as  a  cult-idol, 
as  so  niany  attributes  in  common  with  the  west  Asiatio.] 
Ature-godUess  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she, ' 
h,  was  a  divinity  of  the  generative  principle,  chthonian 
Fsome  aspects,  as  Indy  of  the  buried  seed  and  the  buried 
Oily,  erotic  in  others,  as  embodiment  of  the  sexual 
istinct  to  reproduce.  She  has  been  suspected  in  the 
Sge-an  ever  since  Mycentean  remains  have  been  ex- 
lored;  but  Crete  has  first  shown  her  native  and  pre- 
ominant.  Whether  a  male  divinity,  a  male  mem})or  ofi 
^ivine  pair,  bom  of  her  and  in  turn  wedded  to  her,  is 
■  be  associated,  is  more  doubtful.  Mr  Evans,  for  his 
wrt,  however,  apparently  has  no  doubt  of  this,  in  views 

the    later    connexion    of  Zeus   with   Crete ;    and   he* 
prets   certain    figures,   shown    on    seal    impressions 

jmpanied  by  lions,  as  representing  this  god.  But  no 
_  lin  cult-idol  of  this  god  has  been  found  at  Kuossos, 
ttor  any  certain  representation  of  his  worship.  If  he 
Bxisted  side  by  side  with  the  goddess  in  Cretan  creed, 
he  was  subordinate,  as  ho  appears  to  have  been  in  thetj 
earlier  religion  of  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  it  was  onlyl 
ftt  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  a  matriarchal 
Btem  was  giving  way,  that  he  came  to  the  front  and 
Imped  himself  on  Greek  tradition  as  Zeus  of  Dicte  and 

,  the  god  of  biittles. 

Belief  in   this  goddess,  or  this  divine  pair,  was  the 

ential  fact  of  JEgenn  religion ;   but  wo  got  fi'om  ex- 
ration,  as  is  to  be  expected,  more  illustrative  evidence 
9P  the   incidents   of  the  cult-practico  which  proceeded  i 
from  that  primary  belief — for  something  like  a  cult  of 
the  dead,  man,  for  example,  who  returns  to  the  bosom 
Of  the  mother  (this  on  the  Ilaghia  Triadha  sarcophagus) ; , 
hnd  possibly  for  a  synibolio  ritual  observed  before  ancient' 
fetishes  such  as  pillars  and  trees,  sacred  horns,  and  double 
ixea,  which  was  also  subordinate,  and,  it  should  be  ob- 
wrved,  is  less  compatible  with  a  very  primitive  than  with 
I  relatively  a<lvanced  stage  of  ritual  practice.    Mr  Evans, 
lowever,  does   not   take   this  ^-iew  of  the  later  Cretan 
kniconic   cult  objects.      In  hia   opinion  they  were  not 
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syinbok  but  always  fotiahes.  holy  as  actual  abodos  of  a 
spirit,  and  belonging  to  a  lower  order  of  religious  ideas, 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  prove  that  they  were  one 
more  than  the  other.  Opinions  will  differ  according  to 
the  estimato  formed  of  the  general  standard  of  civilisa- 
tion testified  by  Minoun  reinuins ;  and  some  will  hold 
high  art  not  incompatible  with  low  ideas  of  religion. 
Perhaps  the  truth  lies  in  compromise.  The  symbols  of 
the  better  educated  often  remain  the  fetishes  of  the 
iTiJgar.  The  double  axe  may  well  have  served  both 
functions  in  later  Minoau  Crete. 

Further,  be  it  noted,  the  cult  objects,  reasonably  so 
regarded,  which  have  come  to  light  on  prehistoric  Cretan 
sites,  afford  abundant  evidence,  direct  and  inferential,  of 
anthropomorphic  conceptions,  and  little,  if  any,  of  tberio- 
morphic.  Those  monstrous  shapes,  compound  of  bird, 
beast,  and  man,  which  appear  in  great  variety  on  gem- 
Bcalings,  seem  to  be  proved  by  their  infinite  variety  lo 
have  been  rather  heraldic  fantasies  than  presentatioos  of 
the  divine.  They  were,  in  fact>,  signet  devices,  subject  to 
infinite  modification  for  obvious  purposes  of  utility  ;  while 
of  those  types  which  seem  to  show  monstrous  dipmonic 
shapes  performing  or  accepting  ritual  homage — even  if 
Buoh  interpretations  be  correct — it  must  be  said  emphati- 
cally that  they  are  too  few  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a 
racial  theriomorphic  cult,  although,  at  the  same  time, 
there  would  be  nothing  surprising  or  inconsistent  with 
the  history  of  human  superstition  that  monstrous  per- 
sonifications of  evil  or  terror  should  have  co-existed  with 
a  prevalent  anthropomorphic  conception  of  divinity. 

Hardly  less  seriously  have  our  ideas  concerning  the 
external  relations  of  the  ^gean  peoples  in  the  pre- 
historic ago  been  affected  by  Cretan  research.  It  had 
long  been  recognised  that  Mycensean  art,  in  its  higher 
efforts,  showed  considerable  trace  of  Egyptian  influence; 
while  the  presence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  indubitable 
Egyptian  bibelots  in  Mycena?an  deposits  on  the  Greek  i 
mainland,  in  Rhodes,  and  in  Cyprus,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
MyceoEean  pottery  on  certain  Egyptian  sites,  was  taken 
to  prove  some  degree  of  commercial  relation  betwoon  the 
iEgean  area  and  the  Nile  mouths.  This  inference,  how- 
over,  did  not  greatly  impair — indeed  it  rather  strength* 
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i — tho  existing  belief,  based  on  Homer  and  the 
fellenie  antiquaries,  that  the  Phcenician  Semites  had 
lal  monopoly  of  sea-borne  trade  in  tho  prehistoric 
rant;  and  by  their  mediation,  it  was  still  supposed, 
th  the  artistic  influence  and  the  products  of  Egypt 
aached  the  iEgean  urea.  Even  the  *  Kefti '  tributaries, 
Bo  are  sho^Ti  bearing  vases  of  typically  Mycenaean  forms 
W  Theban  wall-paintings  of  tho  eighteenth  dynasty, 
were  interpreted  as  Phoenician.  The  number  of  indu- 
Jitably  foreign  objects  found  on  iEgean  sites  up  to  tho 
(lose  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  very  small ;  the 
Egyptian  artistic  influence  was  discerned  only  in  a  very 
lelect  class  of  the  finer  ^gean  products.  There  was  no 
lufKcient  reason,  in  a  word,  for  supposing  that  /Egeans 
w  Egyptians  were  persoually  familiar  with  each  other  s 
bomes ;  and  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  but  deriva- 
tive and  highly  stylised  marine  motives  in  Mycenaean 
decoration,  and  of  representations  or  remains  of  nautical 
apparatus,  was  taken  as  confirmatory  of  Mycenaan  un- 
fnmiliarity  with  the  sea.  Indeed  some  archajologists 
Went  so  far  at  one  time  as  to  deny  to  Mycenffian  society 
all  knowledge  of  fish  food. 

Some  of  the  minor  grounds  of  this  general  conclixsion 
Were  weakened  before  tho  exploration  of  Crete  began. 
At  Phylakopi,  for  example,  as  tho  published  report  now 
proves,  representations  both  of  galleys  and  fishermen 
Vrere  observed  on  pottery ;  and  the  beautiful  '  flying-fish  * 
fresco  sufficed  to  dispel  any  doubt  that  an  iEgean  artist 
bad  personal  familiarity  with  marine  models.  But  it 
traa  reserved  for  the  Cretan  explorers  to  demolish  the 
major  premiss  of  the  Phoenician  theory  by  showing  that 
the  Kefti  tributaries,  in  the  fashion  of  their  hair  and 
dress,  ofiPer  so  close  a  parallel  to  figures  on  Knossiau 
Frescoes  that  the  probability  of  their  having  been  actual 
Cretans  was  of  the  strongest ;  further,  that  the  archi- 
tectural, formative,  and  decorative  influence  of  Egyi)t, 
clearly  discernible  in  Cretan  products,  was  of  a  range  and 
character  which  imperatively  demanded  a  revision  of  tho 
theory  that  oommunication  between  Egypt  and  Crete  was 
indirect  and  only  occasional.  Even  taken  alone,  Mr  RvaiiR' 
discovery  that  the  iEgejin  prehistoric  system^ 
had  no  obvious  relation  to  tho  Phoenician 

t outweigh   any  later  tradition  of  a 
oL  200.^yo.  400,  2  D 
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mercial  supremacy  in  the  area  and  at  the  epoch.  In  which 
that  writing  ciiiue  into  use. 

Articles  of  possible  Cretfin  importation,  of  various 
ages,  have  now  been  observed  in  EgyptJun  depotiitfi.  The 
black  vases  from  Abydoa  containing  colouring  matter,  on 
whose  evidence  Mr  Petrie  insists  in  his  *  Methods  and 
Aims,'  if  truly  Cretan,  would  take  commercial  relationji 
back  to  the  epoch  of  the  first  Pharaouic  dynasty  ;  but  Mr 
Bvaus  doubts  their  provenance.  In  any  case  the  frag- 
ments of  liparite  and  diorite  bowlts,  of  Egyptian  fabric 
recorded  by  Mr  Evans  in  hia  third  report  as  having 
been  unearthed  at  Knossos,  are  of  the  earliest  dynastk 
times.  In  presence  of  these  venerable  witnesses,  the 
•Old  Empire'  style  of  a  Cretan  lamp,  the  'Kamares* 
potsherds  found  in  the  Fayum^  a  diorite  statuette  of  the 
thirteenth  dynasty,  and  an  alabaster  lid  of  King  Khyan 
occurring  at  Knossos,  are  not  less  to  be  expected  than 
the  late  Mycentean  pottery  of  Tell  el-Amama,  the  derive<l 
Egyptian  gods  carved  upon  a  Phtestian  shell,  the  ^filotic 
type  of  Cretan  house,  or  the  Nilotic  vegetation  adapted 
to  native  vegetable  forms  in  Cretan  art.  That  Egyptians 
voyaged  to  prehistoric  Crete  ia  probable ;  that  Cretaw 
voyaged  to  Egypt  is,  in  view  of  the  Kefti  pictures,  certain. 
Moreover,  evidence  for  the  frequent  commerce  of  ii'  ■  ■ 
tanta  of  various  islands  and  coaats  within  the  _ 
area  is  abundant.  The  Phylakopi  volume  shows  that, 
in  the  period  of  the  Second  City,  such  'middle  Minoan' 
products  of  Crete  aa  Kamaros  polychrome  vases  and 
steatite  bowls  came  freely  into  Melos,  and  that  pos^^ibly 
the  finest  wall-frescoes  were  imported  as  panels  in  woodeu 
frames  i'ruui  Knossos.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  vasw 
of  Melian  fabric  went  to  Crete,  but  obsidian  knives,  for 
whose  manufacture  Melos  alone  in  the  whole  JEgcan  awft 
possessed  the  necessaiy  material,  were  in  conuuon  use  on 
all  the  circumjacent  coasts.  Identical  gem  types  hare 
been  found  in  Crete  and  in  Laeonia ;  most  authoritiej* 
now  regard  the  Mycemcan  inlaid  daggers  as  of  Cretan 
fabrication,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  among  the 
certainly  indigenous  products  of  the  prehistoric  ArgoUd 
can  prepare  us  for  the  amazing  technique  of  those 
weapons.  It  Ls  needless  to  multiply  examples.  These  are 
more  than  enough  to  dispel  any  lingering  belief  that  tho 
£eet8  of  Minos  or  of  Agamemnon  were  fantasies  of  poeU 
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Discoveries  which  have  given  to  an  ancient  civilisa- 
tion so  high  a  place  in  human  history  a^  that  which 
must  now  b©  conceded  to  the  JEgean  culture  involve  it 
niso  in  more  Herious  problems  than  it  had  suggested 
"while  believed  to  be  only  an  inconsiderable  episode  in 
social  development-.  The  most  import^int  of  these  pro- 
blems, and  the  one  which  has  already  roused  most  strife, 
i»  concerned  with  the  possible  parental  relation  of  ^gean 
culttire  to  that  of  later  Hellas.  Many  Hellenists  seem  to 
l>e  irritated  by  any  suggestion  that  the  art  of  the  great 
classic  age  was  rather  a  renascence  than  a  new  creation, 
and  that  the  essential  germ  had  existed  and  fructified 
in  the  ^gean  area  in  prehistoric  times.  The  discoveries 
if  each  successive  season  at  Knossos,  however,  make 
it  appear  more  i)robnble  that  liot  only  Greek  artistic 
motives  but  the  Greek  artistic  spirit  have  a  prehistoric 
pedigree  which  was  far  longer  than  was  once  sup- 
posed. In  fact,  since  Mr  Evans*  exploration  of  the 
late  *  Mycenaean  *  graves  at  Knossos,  and  his  studies  and 
those  of  other  scholars  in  the  succeeding  '  Geometric  * 
period  in  Crete  and  Greece,  as  illustrated  by  finds  in 
caves  and  tombn,  it  has  become  increasingly  diHicult  to 
find  a  clear  break  at  any  epoch  between  early  ^55gean  art 
and  that  exemplified  in  the  oldest  strata  at  Olympia. 
Before  continuity  can  be  satisfactorily  established,  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  to  know  more  of  early  religious 
creed  and  rite,  of  early  .Egean  skull-fomis  and  -iigean 
languages — points  on  which  evidence  as  yet  is  defective, 
ill-inarahalled,  and  obscure ;  but  it  is  quite  time  already 
that  the  *  devout  Hellenist  *  schooled  himself  to  accept  an 
enquiry  conducted  on  the  Hellenic  principle  of  following 
the  argument  whithei'soever  it  may  lead.  Mr  Evans,  at 
any  rate,  is  never  afraid  to  follow  it.  In  the  practice  of 
this  virtue,  if  no  other,  we  have  no  better  Hellenist. 

D,  G.  Hogarth. 
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Art.  iV.— THE  POLISH  NATION. 


1.  Aec*  o  Roku  1863  {The  Truth  about  the  Year  1863).  By 
Stanislaus  Kozmian.    Three  voIh.    Cracow  :  Polish  Pub- 
lishing Society,  1891.     (German  translation  by  Lan 
Vienna:  Konegen.) 

2.  oDsialaniach  i  Dzielach  Bimnorcka  (Bisniarvk ;  his  dot 
and  achievejnents).     By  Stanislaus  Kozmianr     Craco' 
Czafi  Press,  1902. 

3.  Przcglad    Wszf.chjyolski  (The   United  Poles*  Review, 
Organ  of  the  National  Democrats).     Cracow,  1902. 

4.  Nasza  Mlodziez (T'he  Rising  Generation).    By '  Scriptor, 
Cracow  :  Anczyc  and  Co.,  1903. 

G.  Dzieje   Zniweczenia    Uyiii   {Destruction    of   the    Un 
Kuthenian  Church.     By  Father  Ladislaus  Chotko 
Cracow :  Polish  Publishing  Society,  1899. 

6.     The  Expansion  of  Russia.     By  F.  H.  Skrine. 
bridge :  University  Press,  1903. 

*  Ix  this  God's  world  .  .  .  where  men  aud  uatious  (leHsb 
if  without  law,  and  judgment  for  an  unjust  thing  is  steraljr 
delayed,  dost  thou  thiuk  that  thcro  is  therefore  no  justice? 
It  is  what  the  fool  hath  said  In  his  heart.  It  is  what  the  vv* 
in  all  tiraes  were  wise  because  they  deuied,  and  knew  for  ever 
not  to  be.  .  .  .  My  friend,  if  thou  hadat  all  the  artillery  d 
Woolwich  trundling  at  thy  back  in  support  of  an  unjntf 
thing  ...  I  would  advise  thee  to  call  lialt,  to  fling  down  thf  J 
baton,  and  say,  "  In  God's  name,  No  I "  Thy  "  success* 
*oor  devil,  what  ^11  thy  success  amount  to?  If  the  tl 
is  unjust,  thou  hast  not  succeeded;  no,  not  though 
just  thing  lay  trampled  out  of  sight,  to  all  mortal  eyes : 
iboUshed  and  annihilated  thing.'  * 

Carlyle  luid  no  particular  love  for  the  country  wo 
riting  about,  and  certainly  was  not  thinking  of  it  wb« 
penned  this  magnificent  passage.     Yet  it  is  peci 
ilpplicable  to  Poland,  and  never  moi^eso  than  now.     The 
some  justice  in  whatever  happens ;  and  we  must  o? 
rankly  that  the  Poles  deserved  the  fate  which  fell 
lem   in  1772.     It  served  them  right,  for   it   waa 
iult  that  the  land  was  given  over  to  anarchy.    1 
10  sense  we  say  that  a  householder  who  leaves 
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and  windows  open  at  nij^ht,  and  is  robbed  by  burglars,  is 
rightly  served.  Yet  we  atill  persist  in  thinking  that  tho 
l>urglars  have  done  wrong.  Whatever  may  be  naid  to 
excuse  the  three  Powers  who  profited  by  their  neigh- 
bours weakness,  no  plea  on  earth  can  justify  what  they 
did.  The  laws  in  Poland  were  all  but  a  dead  letter  :  was 
that  their  business  ?  Tho  country  was  torn  by  dissensions, 
convulsed  by  rebellions:  who  fomented  them,  and  by 
•what  right?  Tliere  were  oven  traitors  who  called  for 
their  iutorvcntiou :  but  who  paid  the  traitors?  All  this 
is  on  record.  But,  though  history  tells  of  the  retribu- 
tion which  came  upon  Poland,  it  has  not  yet  said  its 
final  say. 

Nevertheless,  justice  apart,  tho  idea  of  a  partition,  first 
entertained  by  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  eagerly  taken  up 
byCatherineTI.and  not  unwillingly  by  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II,  had  many  claims  to  be  thought  an  admirable  stroke  of 
policy.      Three  great  Powers  against  one  weak  nation, 
unable  to  govern  itself,  rent  by  factions,  and  with  neither 
ies  nor  natural  frontiers,  were  heavy  odds.    Judging 
im  the  state  in  wliich  the  nation  then  was,  they  could 
y  expect  any  resistance  at  ail ;  and  such  as  might  be 
;©  would  only  servo  to  draw  the  three  Powers  nearer 
each  other.     As  Frederick  somewhat  profanely  said, 
body  and  blood  of  Poland  would  be  a  sacrament  of 
union,  to  bind  them  in  everlasting  friendship ;  and, 
ed,  there  has  been  since  that  time  only  one  war  between 
two  of  the  three.     The  work  of  assimilation,  they 
no  doubt,  would  take  a  good  many  yeare ;  but  that 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  blessings  of  i>eaco 
the  community  of  interests  accruing  to  each.     And  so 
of  the  largest  States  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  must 
ile,  passed  into  the  bands  of  new  rulers : — tho  Russian 
crat,  whose   capital,  formerly  taken  by  the   Polish 
marchs,  had  not  been   deemed   worth  the  trouble  of 
tping ;  the  Prussian  king,  whose  ancestors  had  sworn 
ty   to   Poland,   and   sought   its  protection ;    and  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  whose  capital  Sobieski  had  saved  from 
the  Turks  eighty-nine  years  before.     This,  as  a  stroke  of 
liticjil  daring  und  foresight,  has  perhaps  no  parallel  it. 

those  who  planned  it  overlooked  one  thing — only 
-the  spirit  of  the  nation.     If  the  three  despots  knew 
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anytliing  at  all  about  patriotism,  which  is  doubtful,  they 
may  well  have  held  Polish  patriotism  at  the  time  cheap 
enough.     It  was  not,  however,  dead,  but  sleeping,  soon  to 
awake  and  manifest  itself,  first,  by  a  scries  of  convuisiTe 
efforts  to  regain  lost  freedom  ;  and  then,  when  theso  hod 
proved  ineffectual,  by  the  steady  development  of  every 
resource,  both  material  and  spiritual,  which  might  tend 
towards  that  goal.     It  is  indeed  a  truth  that  never  since 
the  first  partition  has  the  life  of  the  nation  been  so  ^^go^ 
ous.  so  abundant,  as  at  the  present  day,  pervading  as  H 
does  now  every  class  of  society,  from  one  end  of  the  scale 
to  the  other ;  so  much  so  that,  oven  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  paradoxical,  it  may  be   said  that  the  partition  (rf 
Poland  was  perhaps  a  providential  means  of  saving  thai 
life.     For  who  knows   how  long  the  nation  could  have 
endured  that  utter  paralysis  of  law  and  order  which 
prevailed  in  the  last  days  of  independence?  and  whether 
the  spirit  of  indifference   to   the  good   of  the   country, 
already  rife  amongst  the  upper  classes,  would  not  soon 
have  gone  downwards,  until  Poland  had  become  a  mere 
name,  and  its  people  were  ready  to  welcome  any  govern- 
ment, provided  only  that  they  wore  governed  ? 

All  men  are  fallible ;  and  those  great  politicians 
committed  the  vulgar  error  of  judging  from  appearances. 
This  was  because  they  had  failed  to  understand  and  takn 
into  account  the  most  essential  feature  in  the  Polish 
temperament.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  charaeterisoA 
by  individualism  in  its  extremest  form,  each  man  being 
excessively  tolerant  of  what  others  do,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  touch  him  or  his,  but  not  less  jealouH  of  his  own  rights 
or  what  he  takes  to  bo  his  rights ;  inordinately  good-natured 
on  the  one  hand,  desperately  resentful  on  the  other. 
Such  a  people  can  live,  though  stupefiod,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  anarchy  by  which  any  other  would  be  destroyed.  In 
his  narrative  poem  of  Pan  Tadeusz.  Mickiewicz  gives  uift 
not  unpleasant  picture  of  the  life  of  Polish  gentlemen  in 
Lithuania,  in  1S12,  though  at  the  same  time  he  tells  of  a 
little  private  war  which  took  place  among  them.  Tboj' 
lived  quietly,  as  a  rule,  in  peaceful  lawlessness;,  now  aDii 
then  taking  the  sword  when  things  went  too  far.  This 
bias  of  character  gives  the  key  to  much  that  is  otherwiaa 
inexplicable  in  their  annals.  Thus,  whilst  many  wart 
have  been  xindertakcu   by  Poles  on  frivolous  pretextSi 
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ting,  as  Shakftspeai'e  says  of  them  in  '  Ilamlot/  for  '  a 
ittle  pHtch  of  ground  that  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the 
feme/  very  few,  save  in  the  earliest  times,  have  been 
m^Tfi  of  conquest ;  most  were  defensive,  at  least  in  inten- 
sion ;  and  they  seldom  enlarged  their  frontiers,  even  after 
he  most  triumphant  campaigns.  Lithuania,  White  Russia, 
iolia,  and  tTkraine,  territories  more  than  twice  the 
of  Poland  proper,  were  indeed  added  to  it,  but  with- 
it  striking  a  single  blow,  and  with  the  entire  good- 
gill  of  the  inhabitants.  At  one  time  Muscovy  was  almost 
■vassal  of  Poland ;  but,  the  country  rebelling  against  that 
mssalago,  the  Poles,  after  a  short  and  half-hearted 
rtruggle.  let  it  have  its  own  way.  *  Why  should  not  the 
Muscovites  be  independent  of  iis?'  they  thought.  *  We, 
who  love  our  own  liberty  so  dearly,  ought  not  to  take 
theirs  from  them,'  Innumerable  other  instances  might  be 
Adduced ;  but  any  one  who  has  stayed  long  in  the  country, 
3g  with  the  people,  will  readily  admit  the  existence 
this  peculiar  combination  of  kindliness  and  petulance, 
lich  is,  according  to  circumstances,  either  a  blessing  or 
%  curse. 

§  Plunged  in  a  death-trance,  Poland  required  the  knife 
the  operators  to  rouse  her,  by  striking  at  the  most 
lensitive  ncr\'o  of  all.  She  was  indeed  roused,  and  passed, 
ttot  at  once  but  by  degrees,  from  death  in  life  to  life  in 
ieath.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  spasmodic 
throes,  the  struggles  and  bloodshed  of  the  last  hundred 
{rears ;  thence,  too,  conies  it  that  at  the  present  day 
3emiany  feels  the  *  I*olish  danger '  as  a  menace  to  part 
)f  the  Empire ;  that  the  Government  of  St  Petersburg 
3aH  long  ago  recognised  the  impossibility  of  forcing  thie 
Polish  nation  into  unity  with  Russia ;  that  Austria,  having 
aken  the  wise  course  of  granting  some  amount  of  auto- 
lomy  to  the  incorporated  provinces,  has  found  this 
leinblance  of  independence  to  be  the  best  moans  of 
blading  the  bitter  consequencx?s  of  what  has  been  done. 

ts  re-opening  of  the  Polish  question,  which  many 
ugbt  to  be  dead  and  buried,  is  an  interesting  fact  in 
temporary  history.  We  intend  to  pass  rapidly  in 
review  the  state  of  the  country  at  this  day  in  its  three 
jreat  divisions — the  condition  of  parties  in  Poland,  their 
rarious  aims  and  ideals,  and  the  general  position  of 
more  than  fifteen,  perhaps  not  much  less  than  t^veuty, 
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millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Europe  towarda 
their  several  rulers. 

Since  the  first  partition,  three  insurrections — Uie  fin* 
under  Kosciuszko,  heroic  and  not  -without  chances  of 
success ;  the  second,  in  1831,  rash  and  feebly  led,  yet 
requiring  all  the  resources  of  the  Russian  Empire  to  put 
it  down;  the  third,  still  remeinbfired  by  many,  hopeless 
from  the  first,  and  a  mere  act  of  desperation — have  taken 
place  within  the  Russian  frontiers.  Each  insurrectioa 
led  to  repressive  measui'es  of  increasing  severity.  It  was 
not  only  the  rebels  themselves — shot,  hanged,  knouted, 
banished  in  thousands — who  paid  for  these  outbreaki. 
Even  such  deeds  as  the  forcible  seizure,  by  order  of 
Nicholas  I,  of  ten  thousand  Polish  children  to  be  brought 
up  as  Russians  in  Russia^  were  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  persistent  and  relentless  repression  which  was  brought 
to  bear.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  had  assorted  itself: 
and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  struck  at  by  strikiug  nt 
the  owners  of  the  land,  its  language,  and  its  religion. 

Comparatively  little  was  done,  because  Uttle  could  be 
done,  in  Poland  proper.  Plenty  of  confiscations,  however, 
again  and  again  took  place  ;  and  tlie  Polos  are  now  tenante 
on  many  an  estate  belonging  to  an  absentee  Russian  land- 
lord. The  language  was  degraded  from  its  ofiicial  posi- 
tion in  the  schools  and  elsewhere ;  pupils  were  forbidden 
to  speak  it,  whether  within  the  precincts  of  their  *  Gym- 
nasia '  or  in  the  street.  At  present  it  is  taught  for  two 
hours  per  week,  by  special  permission  of  the  Emperor; 
but  by  means  of  Russian,  as  French  grammar  is  taught 
in  England  by  means  of  English.  Russian,  thus  forced 
into  the  mouths  of  the  young  generation,  was  no  doubt 
expected  to  become  in  time  a  pleasant  morseL  AdulU 
(and  even  schoolboys,  when  at  homo)  were  permitted  to 
speak  Polish.  Tliis  could  not  be  otherwise.  Enougk 
spies  could  not  bo  found,  nor  enough  money  to  pay  thorn, 
to  infeat  every  house,  and  follow  every  man  wherever  htt- 
went.  But  the  names  over  all  shop-doors,  all  bills  posted, 
up,  all  public  announcements,  were  required  to  be  In 
Russian.  In  the  case  of  shops,  indeed,  a  Pohsh  trans- 
lation was  suffered  ;  but  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  post 
oflice  and  other  government  establishments,  and  even  at 
railway  stations  belonging  to  private  companies,  the  Polish 
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giiage  was  and  is  sovoroly  prohibited.     It  need  not  be 

3cd  that  the  national  costume  and  soug8  come  under  a  ' 

B  ban,  and  that  newspapers  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous 

iBorship ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  no  Polish 

wrspapors  printed  beyond  the  frontier  ai-e  even  admitted 

he  privilege  of  being  censored.    Any  one  roming  from 

icia  or  Poaeu  and  having  a  parcel  ^vrapped  up  in  an 

newspaper  is  sui'e  to  have  it  taken  away  from  him, 

least,  if  notliing  worse  happens.    A  man  in  Warsaw 

y  get  a  Chinene  paper  fi-om  Pekin,  but  not  the  '  Czas  * 

he  '  Nowa  Itoforma '  from  Cracow. 

As  to  religion,  the  principle  of  toleration  proclaimed 
'Catherine  11  is  still  proclaimed ;  but  practice  is  another 
ng.  Political  disloyalty  cannot  be  borne ;  whatever 
contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  State  Church  must  be 
itic-ally  disloyal.  Roman  Catholicism  is  accordingly 
Uted  as  hostile  to  Russia  and  favourable  to  Polish 
£rations.  Almost  all  convents  have  been  closed ;  those 
\t  were  spared,  forbidden  to  receive  new  members,  are 
lost  all  empty  now.  Secular  priests  hve  under  the 
Be  surveillance  of  the  police,  like  tickot-of-leave  men 
1  EnglantL  Without  spe<!ial  leave  from  the  governor 
Warsaw,  entailing,  of  course,  endless  vexatious 
tnalities,  they  may  not  even  take  a  drive  beyond  the 
lits  of  their  districts :  so  tluit  a  clergyman  may  havo 
wait  more  than  six  months  for  the  permission  to  visit 
tick  friend,  if  the  district  boundary  runs  between  them. 
It  is  true  that  of  late  years  the  clergy  seem  to  havo 
m  treated  rather  more  leniently ;  as  the  prison  author* 
es  might  deal  with  a  well-behaved  convict,  relaxing  so 
a*  po.ssible  the  severity  of  the  rules  in  his  favour, 
«  lower  clergy — especially  men  who  are  on  bad  terms 
th  their  bishop,  or  who  let  encroachments  on  the  part 
the  Russians  pass  ^^^tllout  protest — are  now  treated 
th  a  certain  degree  of  cautious  indulgence.  But  this 
iDge  of  attitude,  such  as  it  is,  by  no  meMus  iiiiplies  a 
iDge  of  policy.  That  it  does  not  is  abundantly  showB 
a  secret  document  published  in  1902  by  the  *  Przedswit,* 
I^mberg  newspaper  of  high  standing,  which  vouched 
'  its  authenticity.  The  Russian  authorities  naturally 
ited  that  it  was  a  fabrication;  but  the  internal  evidence 
bears  with  it  is  ao  i '  and  it  sheds  so  much  light 

n  the  situation,  tl  itenient  may  be  overlooked.. 
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It  is  an  instruction  from  the  Ministry  of  Pablic  "Worship 
to  General  Tchertkoff,  then  entering  on  his  functions  as 
Governor  of  Warsaw,  and  it  is,  indeed,  very  instructive, 
It  states  distinctly  the  fact  that  Roman  CatholiciBm, 
because  it  sustains  the  national  Kpirit,  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  Russia.  Everything  has  been  done  t^  hamper 
its  influono©  ;  but  to  destroy  it  is  impossible.  The  priest* 
appearing  to  be  submissive,  soverity  would  bo  out  of 
place  just  now,  but  the  Government  has  a  delicate  and 
diiBcult  task  to  perfontL  The  higher  clergj%  being  morf 
strongly  opposed,  should  still  be  treated  with  inflexibU 
sternness  and  frigid  courtesy,  without  any  advances.  In 
conclusion  the  document  says  : 

'Our  behaviour  should  tend  rather  to  lull  fanaticism  than  td 
stir  it  up ;  what  we  have  to  do  may  thus  be  done  more  ccm* 
veniently  and  thoroughly,  ,  ,  .  Let  us  go  forward  cautiottsly, 
step  by  step,  availing  ourselves  of  evoi'y  favourable  circum* 
stance,  and  carefiUly  kccpmg  on  good  terms  with  theYaticaa.* 

The  document  is  curious  reading.  What  they  •have 
to  do*  is  clear  enough.  It  is,  as  ever,  by  lessoning  tho 
influence  of  the  national  religion,  to  weaken  the  national 
spirit-,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  it  at  some  future  time; 
and  they  are,  as  chess-players  would  say,  trying  a  '  close 
game.'  But  the  Vatican  is  not  generally  credited  with 
any  excess  of  naYvet^ ;  it  knows  very  well  what  they  are 
about,  and  can  play  a  *  close  game '  too. 

The  repressive  measures  which  have  been  hitherto 
enumerated,  though  galling  in  the  extreme,  are  nothing 
more.  Even  Russia  haw  hesitated  to  take  steps  of  assimi- 
lation which  would  seriously  thin  the  compact  populatioD 
of  Poland  itself.  But  in  the  other  provinces  which 
formerly  belonged  to  that  kingdom,  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  Poles  and  a  strong  leaven  of  antagonism 
towards  Russia,  severer  measures  have  been  adopted. 
In  the  southern  provinces  tho  proportion  of  Poles  vfbb 
about  10  percent,  before  tho  last  insurrection  (1863);  now 
it  is  barely  6  per  cent.  Poles  then  possessed  90  per  ceau 
of  the  landed  property ;  now  they  have  only  47  per  cent. 
The  diminution  in  Lithuania  and  White  Russia,  tliou^b 
somewhat  less,  is  yet  very  considerable.  In  the  whole  af 
these  provinces,  Polish  landowners  have,  since  1869,  bivn 
deprived  of  more   than  eight  thousand  Enj 
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milofi  of  property ;  and  this  not  by  confiscationa,  since 

the  dato  givon  is  six  years  after  the  rising  of  1863,  bnt 

in  consoqticnpe  of  the  system  of  hiws  applied  to  this  part 

of  the  country.    For  in  those  regions,  to  be  a  Polo  is  to 

live  under  a  ban.     A  Pole  cannot  enter  any  branch  of  the 

ublic  service,  nor  so  much  as  get  a  situation  in  a  private 

way  company,  without  great  and  almost  insurmount- 

>le  difficulty.      He  may  inherit  land  belonging  to  hie 

ccstors,  but   not  acquire  any;   he  cannot  even   lend 

oney  on  the  security  of  land.      Any  clause  of  a  will 

that  gives  him  a  life  interest  in  an  estate  which  he  does 

not  possess  by  inheritance  is  set  aside.     Nor  may  he  farm 

an  estate  that  belongs  to  another,  nor  administer  it-,  nor 

bo  employed  upon  it  in  any  capacity.     If  ho  is  ruined,  his 

property  is  sold,  but  only  to  a  Russian ;  if  he  thrives,  he 

must  not  increase  his  holding.    No  wonder  that  the  PoHsh 

clement  has  shnmk  in  those]  provinces  during  the  last 

forty  years. 

L    Next,  as  to  the  language.     Before  1830,  there  were 

B^mputed   to  he  one    thousand    primary   schools    from 

^Bthuania  to  ITkraino — more  schools  for  higher  ©duca- 

Pton    than    there    are   now  in    all — and    two   first-class 

colleges.      In   all  of   these  Polish   was   taught.      Not  a 

single  one  exists  at  present ;  and,  though  there  are  about 

I   two  millions  of  Poles  still  in  these  parts,  they  are  forced 

to  send  their  children  to  establishments  where  even  the 

'    miaerable  two  hours  per  week  of  Polish  allowed  in  Poland 

proper  are  not  to  be  had,  and  where  pupils  are  severely 

punished  if  caught  speaking  a  word  in  that  language. 

Hpre  the  use  of  free  speech  is  denied  even  to  adults ; 

',  papers  which  circulate  in  Warsaw  are  prohibited ; 

newspapers  may  be  published  in  St  Petersburg  or 

iw,  but  nowhere  throughout  the  territory  between 

ilna  and  Odessa ;  even  Polish  actors  are  not  permitted 

piny  there.    It  is,  at  least  in  Lithuania,  a  misdemeanour 

to  speak  Polish  in  a  caf^,  in  the  streets,  in  any  public 

pUce.     These  are  facts  known  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 

wquainted  with  the  country,  and  they  need  neither  proof 

comment. 

Religion  is,  if  possible,  tn  a  still  woi-se  prodicrtment. 

TB  we  shall   have  to  deal   at  some  length — for  it  is 

al  to  the  subject — wif'  "in  of  the  Uniates, 

'tiited  liutheniau  Churt  le  imxnet\sA  ^to* 
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viiices  were  united  to  Poland,  many  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  the  majority  of  the  population  followed  the  riles 
and  doctrinoH  of  the  Rutheniaii  Church,  then  separated 
from  Rome;   but  the  thought  of  religious  unity  awn 
occurred  to  them,  and  all  the  more  readily  because,  as 
has  boon  said,  they  had  joined  Poland  of  their  own  free- 
will, and  the  bitterness  of  conquest  was  never  known  to 
them.     The  Roman  Curia  went  to  the  greatest  lengths  in 
their  favour ;  couuuunion  was  allowed  to  be  adnuuistered 
in  both  kinds,  and  priests  were  permitted  to  keep  their 
wives.     A  few  shght  changes  were  made  in  the  old  Slav 
ritual »  a  few  Tjatin  saints  introduced;  the  •  Filioque '  wju 
uiserted  in  the  creed  at  mass  :  and  all  was  done.    The  tvo 
clergies — Latin  and  Ruthenian — lived  together  henceforth 
in  amity,  educated  in  the  same  seminaries ;  and,  at  tho 
time  of   the  downfall  of   Poland,  they  seemed   equally 
attaohed  to  their  common  Fatherland  and  equally  hostile 
to  Russia.      This  state  of  things  wa^  extremely  cmbur 
rassing  to  the  government,  and,  wo  may  add,  painful  to 
Russian  clericalism ;  but  even  Nicholas  I  saw  no  means 
of  ch*mging  it.     At  this  juncture,  about  the  year  1827, 
Siemaszko,  a  high  dignitary  m   the   Ruthenian  Church, 
stepped  forward.     In  a  secret  memorial  to  the  Tsar,  be 
indicated  the  means  by  which  the  Rutheuiaus  could  be 
separated  from  Rome,  and  offered  his  services;  and  doing 
tho  deed,  won  thereby  a  name  admired  by  some,  execrated 
by  others,  as  they  held  him  for  au  apostle  or  an  apostate 
Which  of  these  titles  he  deserved  does  not  interest  ua;  W6 
need  only  inquire  into  the  means  he  used. 

Siemaszko,  after  his  work  was  complete,  when  he  bad 
been  fully  rewarded  by  the  Tsar,  bethought  him  of  pos- 
terity, and  wrote  his  famous  *  Memoirs,'  for  which  we 
cannot  be  too  grateful.  Therein  he  sets  forth  both  plan 
and  execution  with  such  abundance  of  proof  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  wo  are  bound  to  boHeve  him, 
though  wo  luight  almost  suspect  liim  of  exaggeration,  H 
his  statements,  where  it  is  possible  to  check  them,  did 
not  agree  with  other  independent  and  hostile  records. 
Ai*med  with  tho  power  of  the  law,  provided  with  ample 
pecuniary  resources,  ho  set  to  work  even  before  he  was 
consecrated  a  bishop  and  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Ronio; 
afterwards  he  carried  out  his  scheme  with  tenfold  vigour. 
Bo  had,  we  must  confess   with  Father  Chotkowski,  a 
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fondorful  Icnowledge  of  men,  great  sagacity  in  the  choice 

meaziBf  and  that  unlimited  tuip>acity  for  work  which  is 

Lid  to  constitute  genius.   In  a  short  time  he  knew  person- 

ly  bU  the  fifteen  hundred  secular  priests  of  his  church, 

id  every  one  of  the  monks  besides.   He  began  by  shifting 

subordinates,  as  one  shifts  the   pieces  of  a  puzzle, 

Jparating  them  from  or  bringing  them  into  hostile  con- 

ict  with   the  clergy  of  the  Latin  ritual;   then  he  set 

self  to  transform  the  church  ceremonies — ritual,  vest- 

lents,  and  furniture — until  they  were  the  exact  counter- 

of  those  used  in  the  liussian  services,  degrading  for 

leir  disobedience  all  priests  who  refused  to  conform-    At 

ie  same  time  he  took  care,  on  various  pretexts,  to  expel 

Ich  OS  he  felt  sure  would  not  follow  him  when  the  time 

and  to  educate  the  coming  priesthood  in  somin- 

iea  of  his  own,  under  professors  whom  he  had  chosen. 

\e  extreme  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  many  of  whom,  as 

find,  could  scarce  write  their  own  names,  gave  him  an 

lense  advantage ;   few  of  them  so  much  as  guessed 

b^hat  was  coming.     When  ho  judged  that  all  was  ready, 

threw  ofF  the  mask,  and  commanded  every  priest  to 

ign  a  {>etition,  begging  to  be  admitted  into  the  Orthodox 

>ld.      Many  knew  not  what  it  avoh  they  signed ;   some 

lought  it  was  their  bishop's  affair,  to  wliom  they  owed 

ibedience  ;  some  who  at  first  refused  were  imprisoned  in 

■convents   and   maltreated   until    they  gave  way  for  the 

soke  of  their  wives  and  families,   who  were  plunged  in 

misery,  and  also  of  the  gift  in  money  which  Siemaszko 

^ells  us  he  made  to  those  who  signed.     A  few  held  out 

^pi  the  end  ;  Chotkowski  gives  us  the  names  of  a  couple 

of  hundred,  with  a  short  atatonieiit  of  their  sufferings; 

the  others  have  remained  unknown. 

The  result  of  this  defection,  with  regard  to  the  (^ause 
of  Poland,  was  incalculably  great.  From  being  masters  in 
those  provinces,  the  Poles  hrtd,  at  the  time  of  the  parti- 
tion, become  fellow-sufferers  %vith  the  Rutbenians ;  they 
now  became  strangers.  Siemaszko,  though  ho  bitterly 
complains  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  Uussians  held 
^kiui,  had  done  more  for  the  empire  than  any  general  in 
^Wie  nineteenth  century.  It  was  not  an  outlying  province, 
like  the  Caucasus  or  Turkestan,  that  he  conquered;  a 
whole  population,  not  much  under  ten  millions  of  souls, 
adjoining    Poland,  and   hitherto  united  '  <   its 
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national  life,  was  banded  over  to  the  Tsar.  It  is  com-* 
puted — though  here  exact  statistics  are  impossible — thnt 
about  one  hundred  thousand  poor  peasants  still  refuse  to 
enter  a  Kussian  church ;  these  are  mostly  Rutheniana 
living  in  Poland  proper*  where  similar  means,  still  more 
brutal,  were  employed  under  the  Uiild  ^Uexander  II,  and 
with  like  success.  But  the  law  considers  them  all  to  be 
'Orthodox.'  They  baptise  their  own  cliildreii,  live  (offici- 
ally) in  concubinage,  pray  together  in  the  wood;*,  or 
worship  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  when  they  can  and 
dare.  Sometimes  a  ntissionary  iu  disguise,  whom  Siberia 
awaits  if  he  is  discovered,  iinds  his  way  to  them  to 
strengthen  them  in  the  faith.  Of  these  the  writer  has 
known  several  personally,  and  listened  to  their  strange 
experiences,  Polish  x^riests,  oiHciallj'  i-^coguised  and  paid 
by  the  goverimiont,  dare  not  interfere.  Lntil  this  very 
year,  1903,  a  tine  of  three  hundred  roubles — often  more 
than  half  his  yearly  income — ^^vas  levied  upon  any  clergy- 
man who,  knowingly  or  not,  heard  the  confession  of  a 
Ruthenian ;  and  worse  was  in  store  for  him,  if  tliia 
happened  repeatedly.  The  penitent  himself  was  dealt 
with  as  they  deal  with  apostates  in  Russia. 

About  a  year  ago,  indeed,  a  modification  of  the  system 
was  introduced.  No  man  ia  henceforth  to  be  punisb«d 
for  changing  his  religion ;  the  priest  is  liable  to  the  samtf 
fine  as  before,  but  only  if  he  knows  beforehand  that  hi* 
penitent  is  not  a  Catholic.  Poiea  have  luaraed  to  b« 
thankful  for  small  mercies ;  and  for  this  they  know  woU 
that  they  may  thank  the  present  Tsar.  For,  though 
much  wrong  is  done  in  his  name,  Nicholas  II  by  no 
moans  approves  of  it.  He  would  ideally  like  to  offer  some 
relief  to  his  Polish  subjects,  if  he  could  do  so  without 
offending  the  Tchinovniks,  or  Russian  bureaucrats ;  and 
quite  recently  his  feehngs  towards  tlie  Poles  have  onoe 
more  shown  themselves.  When  all  Poland,  in  li)0;i,  wta 
seething  with  indignation  at  the  Wi*esohen  trials,  and 
parents  whose  children  had  been  flogged  for  refusing 
to  learn  their  catechism  in  German  were  rigorously 
punished  because  they  had  pi'otested,  it  was  remem- 
bered that  in  six  Polish  granomar  schools  the  priesU 
taught  religion  in  the  Russian  language.  In  two  of  these 
the  boys  demanded  that  it  should  be  taught  in  Polish 
iionccforth,  were  refused,  declined  to  frequent  the  coorsefl 
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tiy  longoi-,  and  were  oxpollcd.    Since  that  time  there  has 

3n  no  relig^ious  instructiou  in  these  colleges.     Now  the 

has  just  issued  an  ukaee  ordering  that,  from  the 

eginuing  of  the  coming  scholastic  year,  religion  should 

taught  in  Polish  throughout  the  country.     This,  too, 

a  small  thing,  but  it  shows  his  feelings.     The  Poles 

low  him  to  ho  a  weak,  but  a  well-mcaniug  man ;  one 

rho,  if  he  should  reign  a  hundred  years,  might  possibly 

"remove  all  their  grievances. 

Yet  another  fact  of  recent  history  may  be  cited  in 
justice  to  the  Tsar.    Zwierowicz,  Bishop  of  Wilna,  finding 
that  great  numbers  of  children  were  sent  to  'Orthodox* 
schools,  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  was  attacked,  after 
appealing  in  vain  to  St  Petersburg,  had  at  last,  and  in 
despair,  published  a  message  to  his  diocese,  declaring  that 
henceforth  the  parents  of  those  children  were  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  sticraments.    Any  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
in  the  world  would  have  done  likewise.     The  effect  was 
surprising ;  in  one  week  two  thousand  children  were  with- 
drawn.    Almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  Bishop  was 
I    seized  and  sent  in  banishment  into  the  depths  of  Hussia. 
Hkch  an   act,   however,  could  not  be   hidden   from  the 
^Smperor,  and  he  determined  to  reverse  it.     The  scene 
vhich  took  j>lace  between  him  and  his  ministers,  if  it 
could  ever  be  known,  would  be  interesting.    At  any  rate, 
after  an  exile  of  some  months,  Zwierowicz  returned — not 
indeed  to  his  diocese — the  Tsar  was  not  strong  enough 
^te*  that — but  to  the  bishopric  of  Sandomir,  in  Poland. 
HBie  oi'der  to  his  clergy  still  remains  in  force,  and  the 
directoi*s  of  the  'Orthodox*  schools  have  been  forbidden  to 
iieceive  any  CathoHc  children.     Nicholas  U  acts  according 
to  his  hghts  and  to  his  strength ;  no  more  can  be  expected 

fhim.     And  consequently  the  Poles^many  of  them — do 
t  feel  for  him  the  hatred  which  they  felt  for  his  father. 
All  this,  however,  counts  for  veiy  little  while  those 
oppressive  laws  are  still  in  force,  crushing  down  genera- 
ion  after  generation.     Moreover,  the   Poles   know  the 
sians  only  by  those  amongst  them,  whose  attitude  is 
rly  malevolent.     The  Tsar  is  iu  St  Petersburg;  but 
lertkoii"  is  in  Warsaw — Tchertkoff,  whose  domiciliary 
sits  and  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  continual  vexa- 
9ns  of  every  kind  are  the  plague  of  the  country.     The 
iciols,  too,  eimid  together  as  one  zuozi,  upholding  <^\«r^ 
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abuse,  shielding  one  another,  exasperating  the  nation  by 
their  persistent  ill-will  towards  everything  Polish.  War- 
saw, we  are  told,  swarms  with  spies,  obstinate,  audacioug, 
following  suspected  persons  about  wherever  they  go,  and 
scarcely  deigning  to  conceal  their  business.  The  Tsar, 
some  years  back,  gave  permission  for  a  statue  to  tha 
great  national  poet,  Mickiewicz,  to  be  erected  in  Warsaw. 
By  order  of  the  police,  every  street  was  lined  with  Cossacka, 
ready  to  shoot  or  cut  dovm  the  multitudes  who  came  to 
see  it  unveiled,  should  any  demonstration  take  place. 
After  a  short  speech,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  people.  Not  a  aj 
of  any  sort  was  uttered ;  the  whole  assembly  was  hush(4 
into  death-like  atiUuess.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
i*esented  the  outrage  with  all  the  passion  of  their  passionate 
natures,  and  that  the  effect  of  what  the  Tsar  meant  as  an 
act  of  kindness  was  completely  obliterated.  Such  things, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  happen  daily.  To  give  only  one  instance, 
the  Lutnia,  a  musical  society  in  Warsaw,  held  its  aimual 
banquet  in  1902,  permission  being  of  course  previotulf 
asked  of  the  police,  which  only  consented  on  condition 
that  no  speeches  should  be  made  at  the  toasts.  Then  \ra* 
seen  a  strange  spectacle;  a  silent  feast,  someone  at  interrals 
getting  up,  xjointing  to  another,  and  raising  his  glass,  tb« 
rest  of  the  company  drinking  the  t^ast  at  the  same  time: 
all  this  in  silence. 

But  there  is  far  worse.  An  abominable  abuse  of  justiM 
— a  criminal  recently  acquitted  solely  because  ho  was  antJ* 
Polish  and  accused  by  Polos^-desorves  mention.  Zieniec 
a  medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Warsaw,  "wa* 
director  of  an  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls.  He  had 
a  key  made  to  their  dormitory.  A  frightful  scandal  took 
place ;  the  affair  was  flagrant,  and  wituesses  were  in 
plenty.  It  was  also  known  that  he,  being  a  professor 
in  the  Clinical  Hospital  of  the  Child  Jesus,  had  committed 
rape  upon  several  of  his  patients.  There  was  no  denying 
the  facts  ;  counsel  for  the  defence  could  only  plead  tha* 
the  accusation  was  political,  since  he  was  known  as  an 
enemy  to  Poles ;  and  a  letter  by  him  denouncing  to 
the  police  as  dangerous  conspirators  the  doctors  who  ha( 
accused  him — written,  be  it  noticed,  after  the  scamlal  hai 
taken  place — was  put  in  and  accepted  as  e^ndence.  Hill 
was  enough;  the  man  was  set  free  by  the  judges—* 
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dcandal  surely  far  greater  even  than  his  crime.    Judex 
damnaiuT  I 

Such,  OS  seen  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  most  recent 
facte,  is  the  spirit  of  Russian  officials  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Poles.  And  though  there  are  many  indicatiuns 
tliftt  not  only  the  sovoreign,  but  public  opinion  as  well 
(so  far  a»  public  opinion  can  be  said  to  exist  in  Russia), 
is  far  from  unfriendly  to  the  nation,  the  impression  made 
by  oQicialisin  far  outweighs  any  other.  Words  of  sympathy 
in  books  iind  newspapers  abroad  do  not  make  the  yoke 
at  home  any  lighter.  It  in  certainly  not  logical  to  visit 
on  the  Russians  at  large  wrongs  which  they  can  in  no 
wise  redress ;  but  it  is  very  natural.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  foeliugs  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  middle  classes, 

(especially   the  yoimg  generation,  are  feelings  of  com- 
pressed   and   concentrated    luitagonism    to    all    that    is 
Ruiisian ;    instinctive    mostly,   for    it    cannot    be  openly 
oi'gauisod,  and  secret  organisations  are  rarely  joined  by 
men   who   have   Lheir  bread   to  earn   and   cjan   earn   it. 
Those,  however,  do  exist,  and  not  only  Socialists  employ 
them,  but  other  parties  as  well;  little  can  be  known  of 
them  but  by  their  effects  ;  and  the  little  known  otherwise 
cannot  in  honoui'  bo  published.     Certainly  much  is  done 
to  educate  the  people  politically,  to  strengthen  the  senti- 
ment of  solidarity,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  inevitable 
I      l^mdency  of  miliUiry  service  and  the  public  schools. 
^P        The  characteristic  of  resistance  in  this  part  of  Poland 
^^  is  ita  intensity,  of  which  the  causes  can  easily  be  traced. 
The  *  kingdom,'  as  it  is  called,  is  the  Hchest  of  the  three 
I       divisions,  and  one  of  the  richest  in  the  empire.     There  is 
perhaps  more  of  commerce  and  industry  here  than  any- 
I       where  else,  save  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.     The 
K   land  is  fertile,  and   the  taxes,  high   in  comparison  with 
V  Use  rest  of  Russia,  are  much  lower  than  those  levied  in 
the  neighbouring  empires.     Add  to  this  that  whereas  in 
Poeeu   and   East  Prussia  nearly  half   the   population  is 
German,  and  the  same  proportion  Ruthenian  in  Galicia, 
even  Rua<^ian  statistics  show  that  here  the  purely  Polish 
element  is  75  per  cent.     In  reality  it  is  much  greater; 
many  peasants,  officially  set  down  as  '  Orthodox '  becaune 
their  ancestors   were   found    to   have   been   baptised   in 
^   Uniat^  churches,  speak  Polish  and  feel  themselves  Poles. 
■  It  is  here,  too,  that  we  find  the  majority  of  those  Uniatutt 
"      Vol.  200.— TVo.  4Q0,  2  B 
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who  have  always  protested  against  a  conversion  efteciied 
by  force.  And,  lastly,  the  Jews  in  Poland  proper  for  th« 
most  part  consider  themselves  as  of  the  nation,  and  ind^J 
to  a  large  extent  form  the  moat  revolutionary  part  of  it 
in  sharp  contrast  with  their  co-religionists  in  Gahcia,  who 
are  quite  indifferent,  and  in  Posen,  fiercely  hostile  to 
Poland.  Jews  are  said  always  to  side  with  the  stronger 
party ;  hero  the  saying  is  evidently  untrue.  In  union  with 
the  immense  majority  of  the  population,  and  for  reosoni 
which  may  easily  he  guessed,  they  profess,  and  no  doubt 
entertain,  a  iierce  antipathy  to  the  '  Moskal.* 

The  preceding  facts,  especially  concerning  racial  ainl 
religious  oppression  in  Russian  Poland,  will  bo  found  set 
forth,  sometimes  in  greater,  sometimes  in  less  detail  tliAn 
we  have  found  expedient,  in  Mr  Skrine's  remarkabia 
work  on  *  The  Expansion  of  Russia.'  It  is  impossible  to 
withhold  our  admiration  at  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed 
on  this  volume,  the  exactitude  of  the  facts  given,  tiw 
conciseness  and  lucid  order  of  their  arrangement^  and 
the  consequent  interest  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  It  may 
be  permitted  to  differ  from  Mr  Skriue  now  and  then  con 
cerning  his  views  of  facts.  When  he  says,  for  instance 
(p.  213),  that  the  Russian  policy  'stabbed  Poland  to  the 
heart ' — as  it  was  indeed  intended  to  do — wo  cannot  but 
think  that  the  expression  is  exaggerated.  And  a  Polish 
patriot  would  no  doubt  take  exception  to  the  term 
*  assimilation,*  employed  a  httle  later  on  the  same  pag^ 
though  the  material  benefits  of  protection  to  Pohind  are 
set  forth  with  striking  truth  in  the  paragraph  where 
that  word  occurs.  Until  the  laws  which  Mr  ykriiw 
so  justly  calls  'worthy  of  Draco  himself*  are  repealed, 
assimilation  is,  wo  believe,  an  impossibility.  But  tbis  i^ 
only  a  matter  of  appreciation.  The  important  point  is  to 
give  the  facts,  and  this  the  author  has  done  with  correct- 
ness and  impartiality. 

The  Poles  who  live  in  Kast  Prussia  and  Posen  are  in  ft 
totally  different  environment.  We  find  here  the  Germava 
engaged  in  a  determined  and  systematic  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of  them  by  civilised  means,  which  are  totallf 
inadequate  to  the  purpose,  as  they  have  to  fight  againrt 
natural  laws,  and  are  met  besides  by  a  resistance  do( 
a  whit  less  determined  and  energetic.    From  the  xery 
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date  of  the  first  partition  the  Prussian  monarchs  aimed 

^  substituting  German  for  Polish  nationality,  and  they 
cceeded  ro  far  that  very  nearly  half  of  these  provinces 
had  become  German,  when  the  wars  with  Napoleon 
supervened,  and  Prussia  had  to  fight  for  its  existence. 
jBmerging  from  the  struggle,  successftd  but  exhausted, 
Bhe  Govei-nment  made  a  truce  with  the  Polos,  and 
pledged  itself  to  respect  their  language  and  nationality. 
The  promise  was  kept  to  some  extent,  until  liinniarck, 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  thought  the  time  bad  come 
to  break  it.  From  the  very  first,  as  Kozraian  points  out 
in  his  admirable  work,  ho  had  hated  the  Poles  because 
they  were  not  Germans,  and  despised  them  for  a  nation 
dreamers.  But  before  he  went  on  the  warpath  to 
fend  (as  ho  phrased  it)  the  Teuton  race  against  the 
gressive  fecundity  of  the  irreconcilable  Slav,  the  great 
should  have  reflected  that  if  he  failed  to  quench  the 
itioiial  spirit,  he  might  only  make  matters  worse,  just 
blowing  on  a  flame  either  puts  it  out  or  makes  it  bum 
re  brightly.  It  was  the  latter  that  took  place ;  others 
.ve  been  blowing  since  Bismarck's  time,  with  similar 

ts. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  Polish  element  in  Prussia 

has  increased  by  10  per  cent.,  and  the  Germans  in  the 

same  provinces  by  3*7  per  cent.  only.     The   figures  are 

oquent  enough.     It  is  true  that,  on  account  of  the  sub- 

Bdy  of  100,000,000  marks,  recently  doubled,  and  devoted 

the  purpose  of  buying  out   Polish   land-owners,  the 

ital    amoxmt    of    Polish    landed   property  has   of  late 

Sminished,  so  that  in  Posen,  for  example,  the  Germans 

possess  70  per  cent,  of  the  large,  and  50  per  cent. 

the  small   holdings,  threatening  to  wrest  from   the 

'olea   the  whole  of  the  country  which  was  the  cradle 

the  race.     Yet  the  struggle  is  stubborn.     What  is  lost 

the  country  is  gained  in  the  towns ;  and  the  peasants 

ides,  now  tui'ued  into  open  enemies  of  the  government 

t  would  destroy  them,  rally  round  their  homesteads 

■^rith  splendid  heroism.     During  the  last  four  years,  in 

spite  of  the  millions  lavished,  the  number  of  small  estates 

held  by  Poles  has  actually  increased  ;  the  Germans  have 

lost  56,000  acres  of  laud  in  Posen,  and  in  East  Prussia 

80.000  acres. 

It  wafi    Polish    disaffection,  according  tx)  BismsixOfi^ 
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which  called  for  these  measures ;  and  as  it  grew  greater 
in  consequence,  other  means  have  been  employed  to  turn 
the  Poles  out  of  the  land,  or  make  Gemiaiia  of  them. 
Agaiust  religion,  and  after  t!ie  miserable  failure  of  the 
Kulturkanipfy   it   was   clearly   advisable  to  do  nothing. 
Language  was  another  matter ;   and  the  Geiinans,  con- 
A'inced  of  the  suiierioriiy  of  their  own,  resolved  to  force 
every  Pole  to  learn  it,  and  even  to  have  the  Catechism 
taught  in  that  language.     The  result  was  the  Wredcheo 
trials,  about  which  everybo*ly  knows.     But  it  was  only 
one  of  a  series  of  less  flagrant  acts  of  oppression  which 
take  place  unnoticed  almost  every  <lay.    It  is  a  much  e&for 
thing,  if  children  refuse  to  say  their  prayers  and  Cate- 
chism   in    German,   to    notify  the    parents    that    those 
detested  studies  niust  be  prolonged  for  another  year ;  no 
corporal  punishment  could  bo  heavier.     Letters  directed 
in  English  or  in  French  reach  their  destination  at  once; 
but  if  the  address  contains  a  single  word  in  Polish  (e.g. 
Poznan  for  Posen)  almost  a  week's  delay  must  ensue ;  it 
has  to  be  translated.     Certiiicates  of  baptism  aro  refused 
unless  the  child's  name  is  given  in  German.     A  man  who 
crien   out  in   a   tavern  *  Poland  for  ever !  *   is   fined  for 
*  grossly  indecent   behaviour.*    As  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  there  exists  a  nebulous  law  allowing  criticism  of 
the  Government,  but  forbidding  agitation.     Where  criti- 
cism ceases  and  agitation    begins   is   for  the   judges — 
German  judges — to   decide ;   the  decision  is  against  the 
Poles  in  any  doubtful  case,  as  hundreds  have  found  to 
theii'  cost.     Certainly,  these  and  other  similar  measure*, 
after  what  has  been  said  of  the  monstrous  system  <d  | 
repression  practised  in  Russia,  read  like  mildness  itself* 
But  then  they  are  executed  with  relentless  severity  ^ 
one  of  the  most  perfect  administrations  in  the  world,  and 
by  men  who,  unlike  the  Russians,  are  inaccessible  eitho'' 
to  bribery  or  to  pity. 

Strange  to  say,  all  this  only  serves  to  exasperate  tlw 
people  still  more;  of  late,  voices  of  louder  and  louder 
defiance  have  been  raised.  These  again  have  moved  to 
wrath  the  Emperor  William,  and  he  must  nec<ls  raiw 
his  own-  In  a  recent  speech  at  Marionburg,  he  c;:lhiloii 
his  German  subjects  to  join  in  a  crusade  against  *  PoM 
arrogance  and  self-conceit,'  This  speech  excited  such 
[indignant  comment  m  Poloaid  that  ho  hastened  to  explain 
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It  nway  \n  a  s?econd  allocution  in  Poscn,  saying  that  ho 
ttever  meant  to  interfere  with  national  traditions  or 
Peelings  concerning  the  past,  and  only  wished  Poles  to 
be  now  '  good  and  loyal  subjorts  of  Prussia.'  But  to  the 
German  mind  that  phrase  means  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  all  hopes,  all  dreams  as  to  the  future,  however 
clistant.  Less  will  not  satisfy  them;  they  jeeretl  in 
Parliament  at  Koscielskis  conditional  offer  of  loyalty. 
Even  that  is  not  enough  ;  they  would  tear  the  Polish 
name  out  of  the  heart  of  every  Polo ;  they  will  not  rest 
until  the  very  language  is  forgotten,  and  the  nation 
abandons  mead  for  lager-bier^  and  prefers  saxierkraut  to 
beetroot  bruth.  In  politics,  as  in  science,  they  aim  at 
thoroughness — at  the  absolute.  But  will  they  get  it? 
To  justify  his  measures,  von  Biilow  said :  *  If  haros  and 
rabbite  are  together  in  a  park,  and  the  rabbits  multiply 
ten  times  faster,  what  is  to  be  done?'  The  answer  comes 
pat :  *  Kill  off  the  surplus  of  rabbits ' ;  and  it  is  the  only 
one.  Nothing  but  denth  can  limit  the  increase  of  life  ; 
and  he  might  as  well  try  to  turn  rabbits  into  hares  as 
change  Poles  into  Germans  by  the  means  he  proposed. 
It  is  a  question  of  life  and  death,  not  to  be  solved  by  any 
means  within  the  reach  of  civilisation. 


In  Austrian  Poland,  on  account  of  favourable  circum- 
it&Dces,  amongBt  which  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
^teipire  stands  foremost,  Poles  are  more  free  than  any- 
where else.     They  may,  if  they  choose,  wear  the  national 
costume,  sing  national   songs,  open  Polish   schools  and 
theatres.     For  tlie  latter,  they  are  allowed  to  raise  taxes. 
In  general,  Galicia  possesses  as  much  autonomy  as  docs 
Dot  clash  with  the  interests  of  Austria,  to  which  taxes 
Wo  also  to  be  paid.     Here  the  shoe  pinches.     Autonomy 
u*  coRtly,  and  Galicia  wretchedly  poor.     The  land  is  not 
particularly  good,  and  husbandly  is  backward ;  there  is 
ti6xt  to  no  industry,  that  of  beetroot  sugar  excepted ;  as 
to  the  naphtha  wells,  numerous  in  some  pnrtw,  they  could 
Dot  be  made  to  pay,  and  nearly  all  now  belong  to  foreign 
companiee.     Commerce   is  entirely  in   the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  who  take  care  not  to  let  it  slip  out  of  them.     They 
form  a  community  of  about  700,000,  as  distinct  from  other 
Poles  as  Hebrew  dwellers  in  the  East-end  are  from  the 
idoners,     Ga}icia,  beside^,  is   barely  more  thi^n}  half 
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Polish ;  the  Rubheuiaus  niako  up  pretty  nearly  half  the 
population  (2,822,000  to  3,084,000),  and  are  indifferent, 
often  hostile,  to  the  Poles.  There  is  even  a  party  amongst 
them  which  complains  of  hoing^  oppressed.  Noveer  was 
a  more  absurd  complaint.  There  are  nearly  as  roan; 
Kuthenian  as  Polish  schools,  given  by  the  Polish  majority 
in  the  Diet  freoly  and  unasked.  Now  thoy  demand  k 
Kuthenian  university,  and  are  told  that  they  shall  hare 
one  as  soon  as  Kuthenian  professors  can  be  found  io 
sufficient  number.  It  is  bard  to  see  where  the  oppression 
comes  in ;  but  still  the  party  continues  to  make  frantic 
attempts  to  stir  up  their  people.  Last  year  they  organ- 
ised a  great  strike  amongst  the  peasants  at  harvest-timei 
but  it  failed. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  nil  those  drawbacks  and  Mreaknessos, 
Galicia,  being  free,  is  the  province  in  which  the  Polish 
spirit  is  most  fully  developed.  Loss  intense  than  in  Ru»- 
sian  Poland,  less  doggedly  pertinacious  than  in  PrussiA, 
it  has  here  more  of  matui*ity  and  intellectual  power. 
The  old  Austrianised  generation  of  Polish  bureaucrat* 
has  passed  away,  and  the  new  generation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  cosmopolitan  magnates,  is  national  to 
the  backbone,  and  yet  not  imfriendly  to  Austria,  Cracav» 
though  relatively  poor,  is  in  many  ways  far  ahead  of 
Warsaw,  with  all  its  material  resourees;  as  to  literary 
men,  scientific  writers  and  workers,  painters  and  sculptors^ 
it  can  readily  show  four  whore  Wai*saw  can  show  one; 
and  its  ancient  Jagellonian  University,  the  oldest  in  all 
Poland,  worthily  seconded  by  the  University  of  Lemborg, 
is  still  at  the  head  of  the  movement  of  civilisation  in  the 
country. 

We  must  not  omit  to  note  the  political  power  wiolded 
by  Galicia  in  the  Austrian  Parliament.  Loyalty  to  the 
Habsburg  dyna-sty  in  exchange  for  friendly  treatment 
has  always  been  the  maxim  of  the  Polish  party.  It  i» 
oven  accused,  perhaps  with  reason,  of  timidity  and  sub- 
servience ;  though  recent  events  have  proved  that  it  can 
show  a  bold  front  to  ministers  who  slight  its  demands. 
The  condition  of  Parliament  is  indeed  most  pitiful;  hot 
the  Polish  party  has  ever  done  its  best  to  bring  aboot 
a  better  order  of  things.  Almost  alone  amongst  the 
various  parties,  its  members  have  condemned  obstruction 
in  every  form ;  and  their  action  has  been  characterisod 
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II17  a  political  maturity  most  remarlcablo  in  a  nation 
twbose  Diets  used  to  be  the  very  emblems  of  misrule. 

Having  described  the  conditions  which  differentiate 
e  three  parts  of  divided  Poland,  we  may  now  turn  to 
,heir  intrinsic  divisions  or  political  parties.  They  are 
few,  if  we  remember  the  adage,  *Two  Poles — three 
opinions';  but  far  too  many  for  a  nation  so  weak  and 
surrounded  with  such  enemies.  Yet,  though  they  quarrel 
amongst  themselves,  as  parties  must,  it  will  not  be  hard 
ito  show  that  all  tend  towards  one  and  the  same  ideaL 

The  Conservatives,  strongly  opposed  (at  least  for  the 
present)  to  aU  revolutionary  action,  maintain  that  the 
only  thing  to  bo  done  nuw  is  to  concentrate  every  force 
upon  quiet  internal  work  lor  the  good  of  the  country. 
In  Austria  they  are  carrying  out  this  programme  in 
agreiiincnt  with  the  Government,  though  their  enemies 
say  that  for  them  *  the  good  of  the  country '  moans  tho 
exclusive  interests  of  the  upper  classes.  In  Prussia  and 
in  Russian  Poland  some  of  theni  have  formed  a  party 
which  seeks  the  means  to  render  a  similar  agreement 
possible.  Hitherto  they  have  been  completely  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  the  tendency,  though  not  unreasonable  in 

If,  is  certainly  premature.  Their  principle,  with  re- 
to  both  countries,  is  to  ask  only  for  a  minimum^ 
lute  freedom  of  religion  and  language,  and  the  aboli- 
of  such  laws  as  place  Poles  in  a  state  of  inferiority ; 
!n  return  for  which  they  would  promise  to  support  tho 
Government  loyally  and  with  all  their  might.  This,  in 
the  eyes  of  other  parties,  was  treachery,  a  base  surrender 
of  all  hopes  of  future  independence.  In  reality,  it  was 
only  putting  independence  into  the  background.  They 
id :  *  It  will  come  of  itself,  if  and  when  possible  ;  let  us 
udy  to  deserve  iU*  But  the  explanation  failed  to  render 
the  party  more  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 

itilo  Governments  a  pretext  for  regarding  it  with  in- 
ifference.  Neither  Kussians  nor  Germans  care  one  straw 
for  a  loyalty  which  does  not  reject  the  very  idea  of  inde- 
pendence; and  no  other,  as  they  are  ■well  aware,  coidd 
possibly  be  offeretl  by  a  Pole. 

Tho  National  Democrats  bring  forward  the  same  do- 
mauds  as  the  Conservatives — tho  irreducible  minimum; 
for,  moderate  as  it  is,  they  know  that  it  constitutes  an 
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ideal  Very  hard  to  realise.  But  they  do  not  attempt  to 
hoodwink  the  enemy  by  any  promise  of  loynlty.  'We 
shall  be  loyal/  they  say,  *in  so  far  aa  we  may  thereby 
serve  the  interests  of  Poland.'  Nor  do  they  relegate  ih© 
hope  of  independence  to  the  background ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  look  towards  it  as  an  ultimate  end  by  whicli 
their  courage  may  be  sustained  and  their  actions  directed 
Agaiiir  Conservatives  object  to  all  public  demonstrations 
secret  manifestoes,  national  congresses,  and  the  like,  a* 
useless  and  oven  hurtful ;  they  remember  how  the  two 
last  insurrections  followed  from  the  excitement  of  popular 
passions,  roused  to  frenzy  by  such  means :  another  such 
rising  would  be  the  worst  calamity  that  could  befall  the 
nation.  This  the  National  Democrats  will  not  admit. 
An  insurrection  should,  they  think,  be  avoided  most  care- 
fully, and  everything  done  to  keep  the  people  in  hand. 
But  there  might  bo  a  still  worse  calamity;  the  Iohs  of  tli* 
national  character,  the  weakening  of  the  feeling  of  uuitjr 
which  alone  unites  the  divided  provinces,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  hope  without  which  the  etrugprlo  for  wefl* 
being  would  become  the  mere  selfish  promotion  of  local 
interests.  The  Conservatives  preach  a  gospel  of  fear,  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  nation.  Poles  are  not  likely  tfl 
repeat  for  the  fourth  time  an  experiment  tluit  has  thrift 
failed  disastrously;  and  the  policy  of  stifling  every  pro- 
test against  the  outrageous  system  of  oppression  now  in 
force  is  mere  cowardice,  apt  to  make  Europe  believe  tJial 
Poland  is  dead,  and  even  to  kill  the  national  spirit — if 
indeed  it  could  die. 

Wo  must  not,  however,  overlook  an  accusation  which 
the  Conservatives  niake  against  this  party,  though  from 
want  of  space  wo  can  merely  note  that  they  deny  it. 
The  love  for  Poland  which  they  advocate  is,  it  is  s^d, 
largely  seasoned  with  hatred  towards  other  nationaliU«> 
Anti-Germans,  anti-Muscovites,  anti-Panslavists,  theyebo 
keep  aloof  fi-om  all  the  Sliivs,  which  is  surely  goinj;  too 
far.  In  the  recent  disturbances  amongst  the  Ru^siaB 
population,  they  all'octed  complete  indifference,  not  dis- 
pleased of  course  tliat  the  Government  and  the  people 
should  be  at  odds.  Their  committee  advised  the  WareaV 
students  to  avoid  showing  any  sympathy  towards  thttfe 
[who  rebelled  in  the  Russian  universities;  good  adnffi 
llittd  it  not  been  given    for    thi3    motive.    And   la8tl)'r 
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Zd/.iecbowaki,  a  Polish  patriot  who  does  not 
Ink  hiftiBelf  bound  to  hate  RusHians  who  are  friendly 

fePoland»  and  has  strong  syinpatliies  for  other  Slav 
5S,  was  Inst  year,  for  this  reason,  prevented  from 
uring  in  Lemborg  and  Cracow  by  excited  students 
yho,  most  unjustly,  held  him  for  a  Panslavist  and  a 
Hnskalophil/ 

^Tew  of  the  other  parties  need  lengthy  notice,  being 
mostly  counterpart-s  of  those  which  bear  the  same  name 
In  other  lands.  There  are  the  Catholics,  for  whom 
religion  comes  oven  before  patriotism,  and  is  not  only 
a  mejins  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  nation ;  the 
Progressists  or  Liberals,  who  feel  hatred  rather  for  the 
upper  classes  of  theii*  own  nation  than  for  others ;  and 
Uio  Socialists,  who  fraternise  with  the  Progressists,  talk 
of  a  Polish  Kepublic  in  which  socialistic  principles  arc 
to  be  rcalise<l,  and  boast  to  their  adherents,  mostly  work- 
men, that  they  are  the  only  true  patriots.  But  there  is 
ae  party  that  we  must  review  at  greater  length,  not  so 
|ch  on  account  of  its  influence  as  for  the  marked  con- 
st in  which  it  stands  bo  the  others,  and  to  our  practical, 
lot  materialistic,  age. 

The  partj'  of  the  Philarotcs  was  founded  and  is  led  by 

!  gifted  though  eccentric  Dr  Lutoslawski,  known  in  the 

losophical  world  by  his  numerous  works,  written  in 

my  languages,  including  English,  as  a  Platonist  of  a 

cial  type.     The  essential  character  of  Polish  society  is, 

cording  to  him,  free  union  and  harmonious  co-opera- 

Dn  through  mutual  love.     With  hatred  he  would  have 

ling   to   do;    he   would   conquer  both  Germans  and 

Bflinns  by  winning  their  love  towards  the  Poles,  their 

^periors  in  virtue.     His  Philaretes  form,  though  not  in 

usual  sense,  a  secret  society,  a  sort  of  Polish  religion 

iithin  the  Catholic  pale.    Men  and  women,  calling  thom- 

ilves  *  Brothers  and  Sisters,'  after  a  public  confession  of 

1  their  lives,  miist  swear  to  give  up  gambling,  drinking, 

ftoking,  and  all  immorality.     It  is  only  thus,  ho  says, 

4t  Pcjland  can  be  regenerated ;   but  the  virtues  which 

)  teaches  will  make  her  so  great  that  her  foes  of  the 

sent   hour  will  fall  at  her  feet;   without  strikmg  a 

Ow  she  will  regain  the  independence  due  to  a  people  of 

Much  in   his   teaching  smacks  of  the  Messianic 

le  of  Towianaki,  who  exerted  so  great  an  luftuQUc© 
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over  Mickiewicz  in  his  later  years.  Lutoslavrski's  adherent* 
are  mostly  young  students  of  an  extraordinary  turn  of 
mind,  as  may  well  be  supposed.     As  to  their  number,  it 
cannot  be  computed,  on  account  of  the  reticence  observed; 
but  there  are  certainly  many  more  than  those  who  openly 
profess  that  they  belong  to  the  party.     Many  branches  of 
it  are  supposed  to  exist  both  in  Kussian  and  in  Prussian 
Poland.     He  affirms^-the  present  writer  has  heard  him— 
that  he  gets  his  thoughts  and  inspirations  directly  from 
God.    His  followers,  as  a  consequence,  believe   in  him 
blindly ;  as  a  consequence,  too,  other  persons  think  him 
a  heretic  or  a   madman.     But  he,   too,  strange  as  are 
the  means  which  ho  advocates,  has  for  his  aim  and  end 
the  independence  of  Poland,     On  that  point  all  parties 
are  agreed. 

With  this  exception,  and  another,  of  groat  moment— 
namely,  that  no  one  at  present  looks  forward  to  a  speedy 
return  of  lost  freedom — these  parties  are  at  daggers 
drawn,  and  treat  each  other  with  much  violence  of  lan- 
guage. But  one  great  cause  of  their  mutual  exasperation 
is  the  difficulty,  the  seeming  impossibility  of  getting  o 
satisfactor}-^  answer  to  many  problems  which,  in  one  way 
or  another,  have  to  be  solved  if  the  present  state  of 
things  is  to  come  to  an  end.  For  example,  the  struggle 
against  Germany  and  Russia  combined  appears  hopeless 
on  the  face  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  any  inclination  of 
the  whole  Polish  people  towards  one  or  the  other  of 
those  two  powers,  slight  though  it  might  be,  would  ci*eate 
reciprocal  feelings  of  friendship  which  might  go  far  to 
alleviate  present  sufferings,  and  in  the  end  perhaps  bring  I 
about  unity  as  a  prelude  to  freedom.  Yet  such  a  course,  } 
however  advantageous  it  may  seem,  is  absolutely  excluded. 
The  sense  of  wrong  suffered  by  the  people  is  so  deep  tliat 
any  attempt  or  fancied  attempt  towards  such  a  rap- 
procheinent  is  resented  at  once ;  they  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  it.  We  have  already  noticed  the  fate  of  the  M 
Agi*6ement  party  (  Ugodisci),  both  in  l*ru8Bia  and  in  Russia,  V 
But  still  less  reasonable  occurrences  are  frequent.  At  the 
time  of  the  Wreschen  trials  most  of  the  Russian  news- 
papers condemned  Prussian  policy  in  strong  terms.  Uy 
way  of  acknowledgment,  the  National  Democrats  of 
Warsaw  published  a  manifesto  rejecting  their  sympathy 
with  the  utmost  scorn.     In  Prussia,  Rakowski  ventur^ 
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ert  that  the  future  of  Poland  now  lay  hcyond  the 
3m  frontier  j  his  utterance  was  instantly  silenced  by 
storm  of  abuse.  A  Moscow  society  had  sent  some 
■ubles  to  Jaworski,  leader  of  the  Polish  party  in  tho 
Vienna  Parliament,  desiring  him  to  forward  them  to  the 
rictinis  of  Wrcdchcn  ;  almost  on  all  sides  he  was  assailed 
!or  not  returning  the  money.  And  this  hatred  of  Russia 
[and  certainly  of  Germany  no  less)  deepens  as  the  national 
spirit  grows  stronger.  There  is  no  dream  of  making 
Bven  a  temporary  alliance  with  either  against  the  other ; 
men  may  he  diplomatic ;  nations  cannot.  Therefore, 
judging  from  the  past,  men  of  foresight  already  begin  to 
predict  a  cataclysm  worse  in  its  results  to  Poland  than 
any  of  those  which  preceded  it-  This,  however,  the 
Conservative  party,  and  all  those  who  have  anything  to 
lose,  M-ill  certainly  avert  if  possible.    Only  those  who  have 

f  thing  are  prepared  to  risk  it. 
The  Polish  question,  then,  even  to  men  who  Icnow  all 
It  can  be  known,  seems  to  be  an  insoluble  problem. 
For  the  nation,  aware  of  its  great  piist,  and  of  its  present 
liot  quite  bereft  of  a  cert-ain  greatness,  refuses  either  to  die 
9r  to  be  assimilated,  and  will  not  in  1903,  any  more  than  in 
1772,  give  up  its  claim  to  what  is  just — to  full  and  entire 
Sberty.  But  those  who  enthralled  her,  on  the  other  hand, 
laro  neither  destroy  her  nor  set  her  free  ;  and  day  by  day 
^ey  see  assimilation  farther  ofP  than  in  the  days  of 
B^ciufizko.  Only  two  final  solutions  can  l>e  found  to 
His  problem — impossible  solutions  both.  One  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  words  of  Zamoyski,  who,  when  the  Governor 

K Warsaw,  shortly  before  the  rising  of  1863,  asked  him 
at  was  to  he  done,  curtly  replied,  *  Allez-vous-en.*    The 
er  would  be  to  dig  twenty  millions  of  graves,  shoot 
fonty  millions  of  Poles,  bury  them,  and  have  done  with 
As  matters  stand,  tho  question  is  still  unsolved ;  and 
population  almost  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  United 
Qgdom  lives  and  must  live  on  in  perpetual  unrest  and 
aentation,  not  less  disquieting  than  disquieted,  ever 
ring  in  down-trodden  strength.     And  all  this  is  but 
result  of  that  first  great  act  of  injustice  which  was 
anuttcd  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Art.    v.— THE    INFLUENCE    OF    KANT    ON    MODERX 
THOUGHT. 

1.  Kants  Gesainmelte  Schriften.  Herausgcgobon  von  der 
Koniglich-Preussischen  Akademio  der  Wissenschaften. 
Bei-Uu :  Reutber  imd  Reichard,  1902. 

2,  Kant-Stud ien:  Philosopliische  Zeitschi-ift.  B/inde  i-XL 
HornuHgogeben  von  Dr  Hans  Vaihiiiger.  Berlin:  Beuthor 
und  Reicbard,  1896-100-1. 

In  tbe  bistory  of  bunion  tbougbt  it  is  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  say  exactly  when  any  new  idea  or  tendency 
begins  to  operate.  But  if  any  modern  writer  has  a 
claim  to  the  German  epithet  *  epoch-making,'  it  is  Llifi 
philosopher,  Immanuel  Kant,  the  centenary  of  whose 
death  fell  on  Februarj^  12,  1904.  lie  it  was  who  gave 
to  the  great  questions  of  philosophy  the  form  which 
they  still  retain ;  and  be  also  indicated  the  principal 
lines  of  investigation  in  which  the  answers  to  tbeeo 
questions  are  still  sought.  On  the  other  hand,  if  va 
go  back  bej'ond  Kant,  wo  find  that  the  whole  intelloc- 
tual  atmo6i>here  has  changed.  The  philosophical  problem 
is  stated  in  a  different  way  ;  tbe  solutions  attempted  are 
of  another  character.  The  philosophical  situation  of 
that  time  is  well  described  by  Kant  himself.  Tavo  forms 
of  dogmatism,  an  abstract  materialism  and  an  abstract 
spiritualism,  contended  with  eacli  other,  and  both  were 
undermined  by  an  equally  abstract  scepticism,  which,  il 
carried  out  consistently,  would  have  been  fat^vl  to  science 
as  well  as  to  metaphysics.  The  narrowness  of  theae 
theories  was  mainly  due  to  the  individualistic  presuppoffl- 
tions  wliich  were  common  to  them  all.  The  unreality  ot 
the  Universal,  except  as  the  sum  of  the  pai'ticulars,  or  at 
best  as  a  common  quality  in  them,  was  the  tacit  assump- 
tion of  all  philosophical  writers.  The  thought  of  any  unity 
in  society  w^hich  was  more  than  an  agreement  between  its 
members,  or  of  any  unity  in  the  universe  which  was  more 
than  the  action  and  reaction  of  its  parts,  was  generally 
repudiated  as  mysticism  or  enthusiasm.  Even  Leibniz, 
who  sought  to  find  the  universal  in  the  individual,  the 
principle  of  the  whole  in  all  the  monads  which  were  its 
parts,  was  driven  to  express  this  idea  in  the  unsatisfactory 
form  of  a  j)re-establi8bcd  harmony ;  in  other  words,  to 
treat  the  difference  of  individual  tMngs  as  real,  and  their 


Blliy  as  only  ideal ;  for  each  of  tho  monads  was  conceived 
yj  him  as  reprtaeiUing  all  the  others,  from  which,  nover- 
ihelesfl,  it  was  in  existence  entirely  separated. 

Tho  result  of  this  way  of  thinking  was  seen  in  the  next 
^ncration.  From  the  individualistic  principles  of  LockOi 
perkeley   drew   the  conclusion   that   we   know   nothing 

ictly  except  the  states  of  our  own  consciousness ;  and 
e,   following  out  the  same   logic,  maintained   that 

'ond   these   passing    states  we  know   nothing   either 

the  self,  the  world,  or  God,  though  tho  action  of 
iation  may  give  rise  to  beliefs  which  have  the 
ranee  of  such  knowledge.  Thus  mind  was  dissolved 
the  atomism  of  sensations,  wathout  any  rational 
inriple  to  organise  them  into  the  consciouHness  of  an 
btolUgiblo  world.  And  if,  in  Germany,  this  conclusion 
H^  evaded  by  Wolff,  who  still  maintained  the  spiritualism 
FX*eibniz  while  emptying  it  of  most  of  its  speculative 
mients,  yet  the  result  was  a  woi*se  than  scholastic 
ibm,  a  philosophy  of  foregone  conclusions,  which 

ived  nothing  and  explained  nothing.  For  Wolff  bjised 
be  possibility  of  knowledge  of  the  soul,  tho  world,  and 
lod  upon  certain  a  priori  principles  which  were  indo- 
lendent  of  all  experience,  and  could  therefore  neither  bo 
bonfirmed  nor  refuted  by  it.  Indeed  the  very  fact  that  the 
ft  priori  or  universal  element  of  thought  was  absolutely 
leparatcd  from  the  particulars  of  sense  tended  to  deprive 
30th  of  all  significance  ;  for,  as  Kant  was  soon  to  declare, 
perceptions  without  conceptions  are  blind,  and  concep- 
tions without  perceptions  are  empty.'  In  other  words, 
bnconuected  particulars  have  no  meaning,  and  universaU 
"Which  are  not  principles  of  connexion  have  no  content. 
Thus,  on  the  one  side,  we  have  the  *  dust  and  powder  of 
individuality' and,  on  the  other  side,  abstractions  which 
^ve  no  relation  to  reality. 

BNow  the  *  epoch-making  '  hignificance  of  Kantn  work 
'w^  in  this,  that,  though  his  mind  was  deeply  affected  by 
<(WU.sm,  and  could  never  entirely  escape  from  it,  he  yet 

totted  against  it  and  endoavourod  to  bring  tho  two 
tns  together  in  a  fruitful  union.  His  philosophy,  there- 
'oro,  had  a  twofold  direction,  negative  and  positive.  Ho 
kad  to  show  the  futility  of  tho  dogmatism  of  Wolff,  and 
i^t  to  defend  against  Hunio  tho  validity  of  the  universal 
>rinciple6  that  underlie  all  our  knowledge  or  belief.    And 
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he  had  to  do  both  by  showing  that  the  elements,  wli 
lose  all  their  meaxiing  when  separated,  form,  when  united, 
n  body  of  experience  which  is  at  onco  iiiteUijfible  and,  in 
a  higher  or  lower  sense,  real.  It  is,  indeed,  just  this 
reconstruction  of  an  intelligible  conHciousness  of  tbe 
world  as  a  whole,  and  this  negation  of  imperfect  theories 
which  omit  the  one  or  the  other  element  in  it,  which 
Kant  expresses  by  the  word  *  criticism.'  And  his  diffenmt 
*  Critiques '  are  only  different  stages  in  his  long  struggle 
to  attain  this  object,  to  vindicate  the  universal  as  the 
principle  of  unity  in  our  theoretical,  practical,  ajstbetic, 
and  religious  con-sciousness,  while  acknowledging  its 
impotence  or  imperfect  validity  when  viewed  as  a  mew 
abstraction  and  severed  from  its  particular  applications. 
Throughout  he  is  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the 
elements  in  each  of  these  forms  which  can  be  trusted  and 
those  which  must  be  regarded  as  untrustworthy.  And  the 
result  of  his  whole  process  of  thought  was,  in  the  first  place, 
to  dismiss  scepticism  as  irrational  so  far  as  it  is  directed 
against  the  empirical  science  and  its  methods.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  to  put  out  of  court  the  dogmatic  mate- 
rialism and  the  dogmatic  spintualism  of  pre-Kantiou 
philosophy,  and  that  so  decisively  that  neither  hati  bcou 
jidvocuted  by  any  competent  writer  since  Kant*s  day. 
Lastly,  it  was  to  concentrate  the  labours  of  apeciilatire 
writers  upon  the  idtimate  problem  of  the  possibility 
of  the  knowledge  of  that  which  transcends  our  imme- 
diate experience  and  cannot  be  verified  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  science  ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  nature  and 
limits  of  our  consciousness  of  the  real,  as  distinguished 
from  the  phenomenal. 

Now,  starting  from  the  work  of  Kant,  there  are  three 
living  movements  of  thought  which  correspond  roughly 
with  the  three  'Critiques.*  There  is,  first  of  all,  what  is 
called  agnosticism,  which  difTers  from  scepticism  in  that 
it  maintains  the  validity  of  empirical  science,  while 
denying  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge  that  goes 
beyond  sensible  experience.  This  attitude  of  thought 
may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  the  *  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,*  both  in  its  positive  and  in  its  negative 
aspect,  in  its  defence  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science  against  Hume,  and  in  its  polemic  against  the 
metaphysic  of  Wolif.     In  the  second  place,  there  ifl  * 
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lol  of  philosophora,  perhaps  the  most  popular  school 
the  present  time»  which  adimts  that  absolute  truth — 
tnith  as  to  all  reality  which  is  not  phenomenal — la   in- 
accessible to  science,  but  which  maintains  that  the  idea 
of  such  reality  is  necessary  to  the  human  mind,  and  that 
it  tinds  its  verification  in  the  moral  consciousness ;  since 
the   moral  consciousness   compels   us   to  postulate  God, 
freedom^and  inimortahty  as  the  fundamental  presupposi- 
tions of  our  practical  life.     This  view  can  obviously  bo 
shown  to  bo  derived  from  Kant,  and  particularly  from  the 
•Critique  of  Practical  Rea-son.'     L#iistly,  there  are  many 
writers  ivho  maintain  that  the  problem  of  philosophy 
can  only  be  solved  by  a  thorough-going  idealism,  which 
breaks  down  the  Kantian  division  between  thought  and 
knowledge,  between  faith  and  reason,  or  reduces  it  to  a 
division,  not  of  kinds,  but  of  stages  of  knowledge.     Such 
writers   hold  that  the  absolute  reality  reveals  itself  in 
our  actual  experience,  at  least  for  one  who  carries  that 
experience  back  to  it«  ultimate  princiiiles ;  and  that  the 
eoDceptions  which  Kant  regards  as  transcendent  ideas,  or 
practicfl.1  postulates,  may  be  brought  within  the  sphere 
of   knowledge.     It  is  obvious   that  any  one  who   holds 
this  view  goes  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy.    But  he  may  maintain  that  he  does  so  only 
by  going  a  step  farther  in  the  direction  of  those  modifi- 
cations of  Kant's  own  theory  which  are  tidmitted   into 
the   last  of   his  *  Critiques,'  the  *  Critique  of  Judgment.* 
;Perhaps,  therefore,  the  simplest  and  most  illuminating 
•way  in  which  we  can  treat  of  the  influence  of  Kant  will 
"be  to  show  how  he  has  contributed  to  each  of  these  move- 

iOnts,  and  to  attempt  to  answer  the  following  questions. 

!ow,  and  how  far,  does  Kant  supply  a  rational  basis  for 
Agno<sticism  ?     How,   and    how   far,  docs    ho   succeed    in 

roving  that  the  practical  reason  restores  our  faith  in  the 
reality  of  those  objects  which  he  holds  to  be  beyond 
know*lcdgo?  And,  lastly,  how,  and  how  far,  does  ho  prepare 
the  way  for  the  doctrine  that  the  division  between  faith 
and  knowledge  is  a  relative  one,  and  that  ultimately  the 
rational  or  intelligible  is  also  the  real — a  doctrine  which 
was  ostensibly  developed  out  of  Kant's  philosophy  by  his 
idealistic  successors. 

First,  then,  agnosticism — as  the  doctrine  that  we  can 
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know  phonomona.  and  thoir  laws,   but  that  thlAge  b 
themselves  are  unknowable — finds  its  beginning  and  iU 
beat  defence  in  the  *  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.'     Absolute 
reality  is,  in  Kant's  language,  nouuicuol ;  that  is,  it  is  fto 
object  of  thought  but  not  of  knowledge ;  for,  while  ibe 
idea  of  such  reahty  inevitably  suggests  itself  to  the  human 
mind,  it  does  not  conform  to  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  objects  can  bo  known.     For  what  is  knowledge? 
It  is  another  name  for  experience ;  and   experience  is 
limited  to  objects  which  can  bo  presented  to  us  in  sense. 
In  other  words,  knowledge  is  the  product  of  nn  activity 
of  the  human  understanding,  which,  by  the  aid  of  certain 
a  priori  principles,  i.e.  x>»'inciples  involved  in  its  own  na- 
ture, binds  together  the  data  of  sense^  and  moulds  them 
into  an  intelligible  system.     Thus,  in  spite  of  the  frag- 
mentary' and  unconnected  way  in  which  these  data  conifl 
to  us,  we  always  in  our  eflfort  after  knowledge  go  upon 
the  idea  that  tho  world  is  one  world,  and  tliat  all  objects 
in   it  are  in  necessary  relations  with  each   other.     jUI 
objects  of  sense,  indeed,  are  presented  uiider  condition* 
of  space  and   time ;   and   the  externality  of  space  and 
the  evunoHCcnco  of  time  seem  hostile  to  any  definite  and 
necessary'  connexion.      But  the  mind  cannot  rest  without 
bringing  all  its  experiences  into  thorough-going  continuity 
and  combination  with  each  other.     Even  space  and  time 
themselves  can  be  repi*esented  only  as  continuous  quanti- 
ties ;  and  the  same  principle  must  be  applied  to  every- 
thing which  is  conceived  as  existing  in  space  and  time. 
Nor  can  wo  stop  here,  or  adopt  the  idea  of  Hume  that 
phenomena   are   given   to   us   in   mere   relations  of  co* 
existence  and  succession,  without  any  further  necessity 
of  connexion  between  them.    For  whenever  we  consider 
how  co-existence  and  succession  in  the  phases  of  object* 
can  bo  hnoivn  to  us,  we  realise  that  these  relations  rest 
on  and  imply  still  deeper  links   of  connexion  between 
them.     If  a  world  of  objects  existing  in  space  and  chang- 
ing in  time  is  to  be  known  by  us,  the  objects  that  consti- 
stitute  it  must  be   conceived   as   permanent  substances 
which,  in  all  tlieir  action  and  reaction  upon  each  other, 
are  determined    by  universal   and    unchangeable    laws. 
Hence  nature  is  for  us  a  system  all  the  parts  of  which 
are  bound  to  each  other  by  causal  necessity.     And  if  we 
did  not  presuppose  this,  if  for  us  there  were  no  necessity 
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if  connexion  between  objects,  if  they  came  into  existence 
.nd  went  out  of  existence  in  an  accidental  manner,  or 
hanged  their  qualities  without  being  acted  on  by  each 
kther  in  definite  ways,  we  cotild  make  nothing  of  them ; 
ind  all  definite  consciousness  even  of  their  co-existence 
ir  succession  would  disappear.  In  short,  if  there  were 
lo  organised  experience  there  could  be  no  experience 
It  all. 

So  far,  the  result  of  Kant*s  criticism  seems  only  to  carry 
[beyond  the  dogmatic  individualism  of  previous  philo- 
phy.  as  well  ns  beyond  the  scepticism  which  was  its  con- 
lencc,  by  exhibiting  experience  as  the  product  of  two 
>rs — a  universal  element  derived  from  the  under- 
tanding,  and  a  particular  element  derived  from  sense, 
lometrmes,  indeed,  the  argument  by  which  Kant  proves 
he  necessity  of  both  these  elements  of  experience  seems 
D  carry  us  beyond  this  point,  and  to  involve  that  they 
ire  not  really  two  independent  factors  but  rather  two 
rganically  connected  aspects  of  knowledge.  It  suggests 
hat  the  abstract  universal  and  the  abstract  particular 
tto  nothing  more  than  fictions  of  abstraction,  and  that 
he  truth  can  only  be  found  in  their  unity.  But  Kant 
tdberes  to  the  idea  of  the  essential  difference  of  these  two 
actors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  idea  of  the  necessity 
tf  their  combination  in  the  production  of  experience.  It 
i,  indeed,  his  firm  conviction  of  the  essential  differ- 
mce  between  the  two  elements  of  experience,  between 
ihe  given  data  and  the  thought  that  unities  them,  that 
makes  him  regard  its  objects  as  merely  phenomenal. 
the  synthetic  unity  of  experience,  just  because  of  the 
disparate  nature  of  its  matter  and  its  form,  is  an  incom- 
plete knowledge ;  and  it  shows  its  incompleteness  by  the 
fact  that  the  attempt  to  deal  with  it  as  a  rat  co?nplet(t,  a 
f-subsistent  and  self-contained  whole,  leads  to  anti- 
lies,  i.e.  it  raises  questions  that  cannot  be  answered 
aer  affirmatively  or  negatively.  Thus  we  cannot  con- 
ee  time  and  space,  or  the  world  conditioned  by  them, 
Her  as  limited  or  as  unlimited,  either  as  having  or  as 
;  having  a  beginning.  In  like  manner  we  cannot  con- 
7e  of  the  series  of  effects  and  causes  as  without- 
ing;  nor  can  we  conceive  it  as  with 

which  is  not  an  effect.     Tet  '  rnands 
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for  Its  satisfaction  the  complete  determination  of  its 
object,  and  refuses  to  admit  the  absolute  reality  of  any- 
thinjj  which  it  is  unable  to  regard  either  as  a  Hystematic 
whole  or  as  a  part  of  such  a  whole. 

It  will  now  be  clear  what  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
distinction  between  phenoraona  and  noumona.  Our  reason 
carries  with  it,  and  may  even  be  said  to  be  constituted 
by,  the  idea  of  a  whole,  all  whose  parts  are  organically 
related  ;  and  it  necessarily  condemns  as  phenomenal  every 
object  or  world  of  objects  which  does  not  satisfy  that 
idea.  Or.  what  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  thing,  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  '  perceptive  understanding/  in 
which  form  and  matter  are  one ;  and  it  necessarily  con- 
trasts with  this  idea  the  piecework  of  our  intelligence, 
which  can  onlycombine  a  form  duetoitself  withamatter 
given  through  sense.  Yet  this  very  idea,  which  cannot 
be  verified  in  experience,  is  in  another  way  necessary  to 
experience ;  for  it  is  just  the  imponsibility  of  resting  in 
the  imperfect  result  of  our  empirical  knowledge  that 
continually  urges  us  forward  to  extend  that  knowledge 
into  new  regions,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  categories,  to 
bind  together  the  now  materials  which  sense  is  ev«r 
bringing  to  us ;  though,  nf t«r  all,  wo  know  that  we  c»n 
never  reach  a  complete  system  by  the  aid  of  such  categories. 
We  are  thus  placed  by  our  mental  constitution  between  a 
phenomenal  world  which  we  know  and  ideas  of  reason 
which  we  can  never  verify  ;  and  we  can  repel  at  once  the 
scepticism  which  would  deny  the  validity  of  empirical 
science,  and  the  dogmatism  which  would  attempt  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  knowledge  beyond  experience. 

Kant,  then,  by  the  first  of  his  *  Critiques,'  may  be  said  to 
be  the  founder  of  the  Agnostic  school ;  and  he  is  so  much 
in  earnest  with  the  negative  part  of  this  work  that  he 
devotes  more  than  half  of  the  *  Critique'  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  futility  of  the  rational  psychology,  cosmology, 
and  theology  of  the  Wolffians.  And,  in  refuting  them, 
he  seems  to  himself  to  have  disposed  of  all  philosophical 
systems  which  pretend  to  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  or 
of  the  world  or  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  he  escapee 
the  fatal  inconsistency  of  many  agnostic  writers,  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  deny  the  possibility  of  knowing 
supersensible  objects  or  *  things  in  themselves,'  without 
explaining  how  we  come  to  think  of  such  objects  at  all. 
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Tet,  unless  this  is  explained,  agnosticism  contradicts  its 
presuppositions,  and  finds  its  final  refutation  in  the 
joke  of  Heino,  who  says  that  *  the  thing  in  itself  is  an 
Irish  bull  in  philosophy' ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  thing  of 
which  we  know  only  that  we   do  not  know  it.     Kant 
commits  no  such   paralogism ;  for  it  is  his   distinctive 
doctrine  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  necessary  for  us 
to  think  of  nouniena,  which  yet,  as  he  contends,  it  is  im- 
possiblo  for  us  to  know.     Indeed,  he  endeavours  to  show 
that-,  as  the  faculty  of  the  universal,  refu*on  necessarily 
brings  with  it  the  three  great  ideas  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  soul  through  all  the  diversity  of  its  experiences,  of 
the  completed  system  of  the  objective  world,  and  of  the 
absolute  unity  of  God,  of  whom  the  consciousness  of  the 
subject  and  the  consciousness  of  the  object  are  but  partial 
expressions.     It  thus  awakens  in  our  minds  all  the  ques- 
tions of  philosophy,  though  it  has  no  means  of  solving 
any  one  of  them.     All  the  problems  which  philosophers 
ive  been  gi'appling  wnth  in  all  ages  are  thus  accounted 
r,  and  at  the  same  time  Kant  thinks  ho  has  shown  that 
ley  must  ever  remain  problems,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
leoretical  reason  is  concerned.     The  ideas  of  reason  are 
ly  regulative  ideas,  the  necessary  guides  and  stimidi  of 
le  mind  in  its  effort  after  knowledge  ;  but,  while  wo  can 
id  must  apprehend  or  think  them,  we  can  never  hope  to 
jmprehend  their  objects. 
Kant,  then,  does  not  cut  away  the  ground  of  his  own 
losticism ;  but,  just  because  he  thus  admits  the  thought 
the  supersensible,  he  is  compelled   to  take  a  second 
ep,  and  to  substitute  for  the  doctrinal  metaphysic  ho 
rejected  a  metaphysic  of  ethics.     And   this   mota- 
liysic  enables  him,  as  he  believes,  to  reach  an  assurance 
faith  as  to  those  very  ideal  objects  which  are  supposed 
be  beyond  knowledge.     This  will  be  seen  at  once  if  we 
sider  the  connexion  of  the  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason' 
^-ith  the  *  Critique  of  Practical  Reason.*     In  the  former, 
the  ego  to  which  all  experience  is  referred  is  distinguished 
^from  the  empirical  individual  in  which  it  is  realised ;  in 
Bother  words,  the  ego  as  subject  is  contrasted  with  the  ego 
^»»  object.    As  knowing,  we  are  lifted  not  only  above  our 
Twn  particular  finite  existence,  but  also  above  the  finite 

LBtence  of  all  the  other  objects  which  we  know.     We 
as  Plato  *  spectators  of  all  time  and  existeu*:© ' 
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The  knowing  subject  cannot  be  treated  as  an  object,  or 
brought  under  any  of  the  categories  by  which  objects  as 
such  are  determined.     It  is  not  subjected  to  the  neoessi^ 
of  nature ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  itfi  pure  unity  and  universalitj, 
in  contrast  with  the  difiFerence  and  limitation  of  all  jt« 
objects,  that  gives  rise  to  those  ideas  of  the  soul,  the  world, 
and  God  which  transcend  all  experionce.     The  conscious* 
ness  of  it  lifts  us  above  the  conditions  which  close  in  our 
existence  in  the  world  of  sense.     But  this  consciousness 
so  far  remains  nierely  ide^l,  a  thought  that  cannot  be 
verified ;  it  imposes  a  problem  upon  us,  but  it  cannot  help 
us  to  a  solution.    What,  however,  is  impossible  for  know- 
ledge, *in  that  it  is  weak 'through  its  dependence  upon 
sense,  becomes  possible  for  the  moral  conHciousnoss,  which 
is  not  so  dependent.     What  for  theoretical  reason  is  & 
necessary  ideal,  but  still  only  an  ideal,  is  for  practical 
reiison  the  one  great  actuality  of  our  existence,  the  ood 
law  to  which  as  rational  beings  we  are  subjected.    Is 
practice  we  have  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  denizens  of 
the  intelligible,  and  not  of  the  phenomenal  world ;  or.  as 
Kant  put«  it,  we  'are  compelled  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
denizens  of  the  intelligible  world  in  order  to  regard  ocu^ 
selves  as  practical.*     And  the  same  compulsion  forces  as 
to  regard  the  intelligiblo  world  as  the  fundamental  groiuid 
or  reality  of  the  world  of  sense.     For  we  cannot  think  of 
our  obedience  to  the  moral  law  as  subject  to  any  con- 
ditions whatever.      The    luiity  and    universality   which 
belong  to  the  ego,  in  its  character  as  a  subject  for  which 
all  objects  exist,  lay  an  absolute  obligation    upon  us  in 
our  particular  nature  as  objects.     And,  limited  on  eveiy 
side,  as  we  seem  to  be  when  we  regard  ourselves  in  the 
latter  capacity,  in  the  former  capacity  we  have  to  con- 
sider   oui-selves    as    absolutely   free,   or    conditioned  by 
nothing  but  the  law  of  our  own  being. 

What,  then,  is  this  law?  It  is  simply  the  command 
to  bo  one  with  ourselves  as  universal  subjects  in  all  our 
actions.  It  is  the  obligation  to  conform  always  to  the 
idea  of  law;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  obligation  alwa.^-s 
to  act  upon  rules  which  we  can  universalise,  which  wc 
ca,n  regard  as  applicable  to  ourselves  and  to  all  other 
rational  beings  in  all  circumstances.  For  disobedience 
to  such  rules  there  can  be  no  excuse ;  it  is  quite  irrele- 
vant  to  allege  difficulties  arising  from  our  phenomenal 
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fctiire,  as  against  an  imperative  command  that  comes  to 

out  of  our  iimiost   being  as   self-conscious  subjects. 

''e  can  act,  because  we  out/hi  to  act,  as  beings  dwelling 

the  intelligible  world,  though  all  the  powers  of  the 

"Aensible  world  should  seem  to  be  leagued  against  us. 

Now,  if  the  moral  consciousness  thus  translates  us 
into  the  inteUigible  world,  it  gives  us  the  right  to  postu- 
late the  reiility  of  that  world.  As  against  the  necessity 
of  nature,  the  unconditioned  law  of  duty  gives  us  the 
assurance  of  our  freedom.  In  face  of  the  transitoriness 
of  our  e^irthly  life,  it  inspires  us  with  the  faith  that  we 
ahall  live  for  ever  to  realise  our  own  perfection.  And,  in 
view^  of  the  apparent  indifference  of  nature  to  the  weal 
_of  mankind,  it  l)ids  us  postulate  the  existence  of  a  God, 
rho  subjects  the  causal  sequence  of  phenomena  to  the 
>luto  law  of  justice,  and  binds  together  evil  with 
jery,  and  good  with  happiness. 

The  important  i)oint  about  this  theory  is  obviously 
le  way  in  which  it  restores  to  thought  and  faith  what 
denies  to  knowledge,  and  endeavours  practically  to 
inscend  that  (ippowition  between  ixature  and  spirit  which 
leoretically  it  regards  and  treats  as  absolute.  In  this 
}pect  it  is  the  prototype  of  naany  later  theories  which 
kttempt  to  base  upon  the  moral  consciousness,  or  upon 
feelings  and  desires  that  are  connected  therewith,  beliefs 
which  are  beyond  the  possibility  of  voritication  according 
to  the  only  methods  recoguisod  by  science.  Thus  the  will 
is  supposed  to  open  to  us  au  escape  from  the  limits  of 
scientific  theory;  and  it  is  maintained  that^  in  the  C4is© 
of  the  main  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  we  are 
entitled  to  found  belief  upon  the  will  to  believe. 

There  are  many  objections  which  might  be  brought 
against  this  form  of  dualism;  and  what  are  perhaps  the 
most  serious  arise  out  of  the  inconsistencies  into  which 
Kant  falls  in  attempting  to  caiTy  it  out.  In  the  *  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason*  Kant  is  constantly  insisting  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  co-oi>eration  of  sense  and  thought  in  tlie 
production  of  knowledge,  aud  arguing  that,  if  we  attempt 
to  sunder  them,  thought  shrinks  into  an  abstract  unity, 
and  perception  into  an  abstract  *  manifold,*  neither  of 
which  has  any  retil  significance.  The  latter  is  blind,  i.e, 
in  the  unrelatedness  of  its  elements ;  it  cannot  .set  before 
§13  any  definite  object*     The  fonaer  is  empty,  i.e*  it  \a  * 
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mere  form  o£  analysis  which  defines  nothing.  In  aU  tlufl 
Kant  Heems  to  be  proving  that  the  factors  to  which 
experience  is  referred  are  mere  abstractions,  which 
become  intelligible  only  when  viewed  in  their  unity. 
But  ho  never  seems  to  realise  what  ho  has  done;  and, as 
I  have  already  said,  the  two  elementa  remain  for  him 
independent  constituents,  which  never  lose  their  identity 
in  tlio  whole  to  which  they  contribute.  Nay,  ho  nocms 
to  think  tliat  in  their  comUiuation  they  are  warped  and 
transmuted  from  that  which  they  are  in  themselves.  In 
particular,  he  seems  to  suppose  that  thought,  in  its  paw 
analytic  nature,  has  a  higher  meaning  than  in  its  9711- 
thetic  use.  And  in  spite  of  his  assertion  that  it  is  is 
itself  merely  analytic,  he  conceives  in  the  end  that  it 
points  to  a  higher  kind  of  unity  than  that  which  it  cu 
attain  in  its  application  to  experience.  In  other  words. 
he  regards  it  not  aa  abstrat^fcing  from  all  difl'ereuce,  but 
as  giving  us  the  idea  of  a  more  perfect  and  transparent 
unity  of  differences  than  can  be  realised  in  the  synthesis 
of  the  matter  of  Hense.  Thus  the  analytic  or  tautological 
unity  of  thought  with  itself  gets  changed  into  the  idea 
of  an  organic  unity,  which,  as  he  supposes,  camiot  be 
attained  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time.  Even 
so,  thought  is  still  conceived  as  remaining  thought  and 
ofi  incapable  of  becoming  a  principle  of  knowledge;  bat 
it  ia  no  longer  empty.  It  is  self-consciousness,  which 
involves  the  difference  of  subject  and  object,  but  at  the 
same  time  transcends  it.  It  suggests,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  idea  of  a  perceptive  understanding,  an  understanding 
which  overreaches  the  diffei*ence  between  itself  and  semw. 
And  this,  though  only  a  regulative  idea,  is  conceived  fts 
so  far  positive  that  it  can  stimulate  and  guide  the  process 
of  knowledge. 

Again,  in  Kant's  account  of  the  '  Practical  Reason  *  tb« 
same  tacit  and  apparently  unconscious  transition  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  from  a  merely  analytic  W 
a  synthetic  unity,  takes  place.  For  while,  in  tlie  first 
instance,  ho  resolves  the  moral  law  into  the  mere  idea  of 
law  or  formal  self-consistency,  an  idea  which  is  empty, 
and  cannot  by  aU  Kant's  efforts  be  made  to  supply  « 
plausible  basis  for  the  particular  rules  of  morality,  he 
Immediately  proceeds  to  identify  this  formal  principle 
with  the  conception  t\iat  every  eelf-couacious  being  il 
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id  in  himself,  who  is  never  to  be  treated  merely  aa  a 
leans  to  any  on©  else ;  nay,  he  ev«n  identifies  it  with  the 
Jea  of  a  kiugiiom  of  such  ends,  i.e.  of  a  society  in  which 
revory  member  finds  the  realiHation  of  himsolf  in  and 
[through  his  unity  with  all  the  other  members.  Here  at 
the  analytic  conception  of  the  law  of  reason  has 
jbvionsly  passed  into  the  idea  of  social  organism,  in 
chich  all  Bclf-couscious  beings  are  particular  organs. 
Kant,  indeed,  never  definitely  admits  this ;  but  it  is  only 
kbecause  the  idea  of  a  self-consistent  whole  tends  to 
^^pubstitutc  itself  for  the  conception  of  mere  logical  con- 
Bbistcncy  or  absence  of  contradiction,  that  the  moral 
^jtrinciple  of  Kant  has  any  real  meaning.  If,  how- 
^ever.  we  do  make  this  change,  the  absolute  opposition 
between  thought  and  knowledge,  between  uoumena  and 

» phenomena  must  disappear.     It  must  give  way  to  the 
inerely  relative  opposition   between  a  scientific  method 
which  is  limited  to  a  mechanical  view  of  things  and  a 
philosophy  which,  by  a   further  reflection,  brings  them 
ider  the   higher  categories  of   organism  and  develop- 
lent.     It  sBoms,  therefore,  as  if  the  Kantian  view  of  the 
ideas  of  reason  could  not  ultimately  be  maintained  with- 
>ut  a  complete   rejection  of  the   dualism   in  which   he 
sgins.     For  the  positive  conception  of   these  ideas,  as 
)rinciplea  of   unity   in   difference,   does  away  with   the 
lain   difficulty  of  applying  them  to  experience;    and, 
t^hile  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  determine  moral  conduct 
by  reference  to  a  merely  analytic  principle,  the  idea  of  a 
teocial  organism  seems  at  least  to  supply  a  point  of  view 
(from  which  our  actual  ethical   life  may  bo  understood 
ind  explained. 

Now,  although  Kant  never  made  this  change,  or  with- 
drew his  doctrine  as  to  the  essential  distinction  of  sense 
and  thought,  and  therefore  of  knowledge  and  faith,  yet 
the  impulse  to  unify  the  different  elements  of  his  philoso- 
phy was  always  consciously  or  unconsciously  influencing 
him.     Hence  in  the  last  of  his  '  Critiques,'  the '  Critique  of 
Judgment,'  he  makes  a  great  advance  in  this  direction. 
The  first  jmrt  of  that  •  Critique '  is  devoted  to  the  analysis 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and 
1^    in  it  he  maintains  that  the  opposition  of  sense  and  thought 
■^n  be  transcended,  if  not  in  knowledge,  yet  in  feeling. 
^Hor  we  are  conscious  not  only  of  feelings  of  aQo&uoua 
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pleasure  and  pain,  and  of  moral  feelings  of  reverence 
awakened  by  the  law  of  reason  within  U8»  but  abo  of 
a>stheUc  feelings.     The  sense  of  beauty  tirises  in  the  coa- 
BciousneHs  of  an  object  in  which  the  data  of  sense  are  not 
known,  but  felt,  to  be  in  harmony  with   the   demands 
of  the  intelligence.     Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  feeling 
which  seems  to  anticipate  and  symbolise  that  perceptive 
understanding  which  Kant  elsewhere  regards  as  a  more 
ideal  of  reason.     Beauty  is  for  us  the  realisation  in  the 
empirical  world  of  an  idea  which  cannot  be  verified  in 
knowledge.     It  is,  as  it  were,  the  'far-off  divine  event" 
brought  near  to  us  in  sensible  perception.     And  this  h 
above  all  the  case  when,  in  the  form  and  visible  presence 
of  some  typical  human  being,  or  in  the  representation  of 
such  a  being  in  art,  the  beautiful  becomes  associated  with 
the   good.     The  sense  of  tlie  sublime  carries  us  a  step 
farther,  for  it  enables  us  to  feel  a  purposiveness  even  ia 
the  failure  of  sensible  things  to  realise  the  ideas  of  rwiaon. 
For  the  feeling  of  sublimity  is  colled  forth  in  us  just  when 
sensible  greatness,  c^irried  to  the  highest  point  of  mogni 
tude  or  force,  suggests  a  higher  greatness  which  the  worid 
of  sense   cannot   conttiin   or  oxprtws.     Thus  the   stany 
heaven  above,  in  the   iUimitable  expansion  and  in  the 
immeasurable  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  its  move- 
ments reveal,  seems  at  iirst  to  appal  us  and  then  by  » 
reaction  to  awake  a  consciousness  of  the  majesty  of  uncon- 
ditioned moral  law  within  us,  before  which  all  the  great- 
ness of  the  phynical  world  sinks  to  nothing.     We  can  see. 
therefore,  that  the  feelings  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime 
carry  us  beyond  that  division  of  sense  and  thought  which 
besets  our  ordinary  as  well  as  our  scientifio  consciousness 
of  the  world. 

But  Kant  is  not  content  with  this  reconciliation  in 
feeling.  He  goes  on  in  the  second  part  of  this  *  Critique* 
to  speak  of  a  kind  of  reconciliation  of  sense  and  thought 
in  knowledge.  The  ideal  of  organic  purpose  is  not,  be 
points  out,  merely  a  subjective  ideal ;  it  has,  in  a  way,  im 
objective  use.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  attempting  to 
understand  the  nature  of  living  beings,  we  are  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  that  idea;  in  other  words,  wo  are  quit« 
unable  to  reach  any  adequate  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  an  animal,  or  even  a  plant,  by  means  of  xnechanicAl 
principles.     We  cannot  account  for  the  life  of  such '  an 
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Dt^anised  and  self- organising  being '  as  the  resultant  of 
the  action  and  reaction  of  the  different  part*;  of  its  body, 
bat  are  obliged  in  this  ease  to  look  upon  the  unity  of  the 
whole  na  prior  to  the  difference  of  the  parts,  and  to  regard 
the  parts  as  organs  through  which  that  unity  expresscB 
it«elf.  The  living  being  is  analogous  to  a  work  of  art, 
with  the  difference  that  it  has  it-s  producing  cause,  not  in 
the  conFcioua  purpoHe  of  some  being  without  it,  but  in 
a  principle  that  works  without  consciousness  within  it. 
Though,  however,  wo  are  thus  obliged  to  use  the  principle 
of  immanent  design  as  the  only  explanation  which  we  can 
five  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  we  are  not,  in  Kant's  %'iew, 
entitled  to  treat  that  explanation  as,  in  a  strict  sense, 
>bjectively  valid.  It  is  only  a  necessary  expedient,  forced 
apon  us  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
irgiinic  by  the  ordinary  mechanical  principles  of  science ; 
md  that,  failing  these,  wo  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
but  the  imperfect  analogy  of  our  own  methods  of  action. 
The  idea  of  immanent  design  is,  therefore,  not  a  substitute 
for  the  mechanical  explanation — which  wo  must  apply 
to  the  phenomena  of  life  as  to  all  other  phenomena ;  it 
is  simply  a  hypothesis  which  can  never  be  empirically 
verified,  but  to  which  we  are  forced  to  resort  when  the 
laechanical  explanation  fails  us,  as  it  must  fail  in  the  case 
of  the  phenomena  of  life. 

Are  we,  however,  to  stop  here?  Are  we  to  apply  the 
idea  of  an  immanent  purpose  only  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  life  of  organic  beings,  or  can  we  give  it  a  wider  appli- 
cation? At  first,  it  would  seem  that  any  attempt  to 
■friden  the  sphere  of  that  idea  were  illegitimate  ;  but  Kant 
amintains  that  the  use  of  it  in  the  case  of  organic  beings 
Necessarily  suggests  and  even  compels  a  further  application 
of  it  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  especially  to  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  life.  Nor,  in  his  opinion,  can  wo  avoid 
*«king  ourselves  the  further  question,  whether  there  is 
i^y  evidence  that  the  course  of  the  world  is  regulated 
•frith  a  view  to  the  good  of  man,  or  whether  in  any  sense 
^is  being  and  well-being  can  be  regarded  as  its  final  end. 

Now,  looking  at  man  as  a  natural  being,  we  cannot 
kie  any  indication  that  it  is  so ;  for  if  at  times  in  the 
^urso  of  tho  world  other  things  and  beings  become 
nstrumental  to  nian,  he  in  tui-n  is  made  instrumental  to 
■hem.     The  world-process  is  one  in  which  every  existence 
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seems  alternately  to  become  means  and  end  to  all  the 
others ;  in  the  words  of  Pope, 

*  All  served,  all  serving ;  nothing  stands  alone  ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  wliere  it  ends,  nuknown.* 

But  when  we  look  at  man  as  a  moral  being,  who  liv« 
under  the  absolute  law  of  duty,  wo  are  obliged  to  assuaw 
that  in  a  sense  everything  exists  for  his  sake.  For  if 'a 
good  will  is  the  one  thing  which  we  can  regard  as  uncon- 
ditionally good,'  wo  cannot  admit  that  anything  shonU 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  realisation.  This  was  already  Uid 
down  as  apcstulateinthe  *  Critique  of  Practical  BeasoD's 
but  in  his  later  works  Kant  carries  it  out  in  a  way  that 
is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  individualistic  con- 
ceptions of  morality  which  prevail  in  that  'Critique*;  fof 
there  each  rational  subject  WJis  regarded  as  a  law  and 
an  end  to  himself,  who,  in  his  inner  self-determinaiian, 
could  neither  be  aided  nor  hindered  by  any  one  else;  asA 
all  the  natural  passions  of  the  indi%'idual  were  represented 
as  extraneous  impulses,  belonging  only  to  his  existenca 
a  particular  object  in  the  phenomenal  world-  But  in  tli* 
•  Critique  of  Judgment,'  in  the  *  Kssay  on  the  Idea  of 
Universal  History,'  and  the  *  Treatise  on  Religion  within 
the  bounds  of  mere  Reason,'  we  find  a  new  conceptioa 
prevailing,  both  of  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other  and 
of  the  relation  of  the  natural  passions  to  the  higher  Ufa 
of  humanity.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  Kant  seeks  to  applj 
the  idea  of  organism  to  human  society,  and  particularlj 
to  the  Church,  which  he  regards  as  a  Tugend-Bund,  tin 
members  of  which  are  pledged  to  give  the  utmost  aid  t 
each  other  in  their  endeavours  after  intellectual  am 
moral  excellence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  advocate 
a  ^new  of  human  history  the  fundamental  principle  o 
which  is  that  man,  by  the  very  working  of  those  natun 
passions  which  seem  most  adverse  t^  goodness,  by  tb 
selfish  struggle  for  existence  and  for  outward  succea 
and  honour,  has  been,  and  is  being,  forced  to  develop 
his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  to  create  a  form 
of  society  in  which  these  powers  may  find  a  perf«* 
sphere  of  exercise.  ThiH,  however,  seems  to  imply  thai 
the  natural  passions  are  not  irrational  impulses,  but  tb« 
partial  manifestations  of  the  same  principle  which  ultj' 
mately  expresses  itael£  \n  the  moral  consciousnesd.    It 
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Seems  to  imply  that  I'eason  is  at  work  even  in  the  deairea 

tkt  appear  to  bo  most  antagonistic  to  it. 
Now  Kant  is  hardly  prepared  to  admit  such  concep- 
ns  as  these  as  objectively  valid,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word  ;  but  he  is  ready  to  connect  his  idea  of  history 
kih  the  belief  in  a  divine  providence  that  *  shapes  our 
Rds,  rough-hew  them  how  wo  will,'  and  which  makes 
the  whole  process  of  the  universe  subservient  to  the  in- 
teliectuai  and  moral  progi*ess  of  man.  In  this  sense 
he  tries  to  prove  that  the  Christian  religion,  when  its 
mythic  and  purely  ceremonial  elements  arc  removed,  is 
in  essence  identical  with  the  ethical  monotheism  which 
he  himself  had  postuUited  in  the  *  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason.*  And,  in  maintaining  this  thesis,  Kant  tacitly 
introduces  many  considerable  modifications  in  the  indi- 
vidualistic character  of  his  original  ethical  system,  both 
OS  regards  the  social  relations  of  men  to  each  other,  and 
as  regards  the  relation  of  human  freedom  to  divine  grace. 
He  thus  not  obscurely  points  to  a  \ievf  of  the  kingdom  of 
spirits,  not  as  acollcctionof  independent  self -determining 
individuals,  but  as  a  real  oi'gauic  community,  in  wliose 

t'-elopmeut  the  divine  life  is  manifested.  In  fact,  if  we 
ve  out  the  reserves  and  cautions  by  which  Kant  always 
protects  himself  from  direct  contradiction  with  his  earlier 
individualistic  statements,  we  might  easily  find,  in  the 
three  *  Critiques  *  mentioned  above,  an  anticipation  of 
ahmost  all  the  main  features  of  later  idealism.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  an  anticipation ;    nor   can  we  identify  the 

stem  of  Kant,  even  at  the  most  advanced  point  of  his 
Ltions,  with  that  which  was  subsequently  developed 

It  of  it.  We  cannot  directly  pass  from  his  philosophy 
to  that  of  Hegel,  except  through  the  long  movement  by 
which  Fichte  and  Sohelling  gradually  modiiied  the  narrow 
subjective  view  upon  which  Kant  stood  to  the  last,  and 
which  he  never  consciously  renounced.  Still,  looking 
backward,  we  can  see  that  the  Kantian  philosophy  con- 
taina  not  only  the  possibility,  but  even  the  necessity  of 
such  a  development,  and  that,  in  this  point  of  view,  he  is 
the  father  of  modern  idealism  and  spintualiHrn. 

We   have   now  considered  the   main   aspects  of  the 
work  of  Kant  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  speculation, 

id  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  three  great  tenden- 

Bs  of    modem   thought  find  their  starting-point  and 
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many  of  the  weapons  of  theii-  warfare  in  his  philosophy. 
He  may  be  regarded  us  the  bridge  between  two  epochs 
in  the  ideal  life  of  the  modern  world.  He  was  deeply 
influenced  by  the  individualism  of  the  eighteenth  centtuy, 
and  waa  never  able  altogether  to  free  himself  from  its 
spirit;  yet  his  main  work  was  by  patient  and  life-iong 
effort  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  all  its  philosophiml 
endeavours,  of  its  dogmatism  as  well  as  of  its  scepticism, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  point  the  way  to  the  possible 
solution  of  the  new  problems  which  have  been  discus^*?^ 
in  the  nineteenth,  and  are  still  being  discussed  in  tht- 
twentieth  century.  He  did  not  formulate  a  self -consistent 
system  which  any  one  could  now  accept ;  his  whole  philo- 
sophy may  rather  be  regarded  as  a  pathway  of  transition 
between  two  disparate  views  of  the  world  and  of  mfln'j 
place  in  it.  But  by  the  combination  of  negative  ami 
positive  achievement,  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  dis- 
cussion and  refutation  of  earlier  and  more  abstract 
modes  of  thought,  and  by  the  originality  and  insight 
which  enabled  him  to  open  up  new  and  fertile  lines  of 
investigation,  ho  thoroughly  vindicated  his  claim  to  b« 
named  the  great  Critical  Philosopher. 

The  new  edition  of  Kant's  works  referred  to  above, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  will  do  much  to 
remove  the  main  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  bis 
philosophy.  The  old  editions  of  Rosenkranz  and  Harten- 
stein  have  become  unsatisfactory  by  the  discovery  of 
many  textual  errors ;  and,  since  their  publication,  a  gwat 
deal  of  additional  matter,  in  particular  many  manuscript 
notes  by  Kant  himself,  and  letters  to  and  from  him,  bttve 
been  given  to  the  public.  In  these  circumstances  tho 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  has  appointed  a  Commission 
to  prepare  a  new  edition,  comprohending  everythlBg 
which  can  be  recovered  of  Kant's  writing  or  teaching* 
The  work,  when  completed,  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  editions  of  a  philosopher  hitherto 
published.  The  *  Kant-Studien,'  edited  by  Professor 
Vaihinger,  which  is  also  referred  to  above,  has  durin* 
the  last  ten  years  done  much  to  illustrate  Kant's  vol 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  new  edition. 

Edwabd  Ci 
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VI.— THOMAS   TRAHERXE  AND    THE   RELIGIOUS 
rOETRY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURT. 

Poetical  Wwfcs  of  ThomoA  Traheime^  B.D.  Now 
at  publiHhed  from  the  original  MSS.  Edited  by 
?rtram  DobeU.     London:  DobeH,  1903. 

Poetical    Works  of  George  Herbert.      Edited    by 

B.  Grosart.     London  :  Bell,  1876. 

Vhe  Teinple.     By  George  Herbert.     Facsimile  reprint 

the  first  edition  of  1633.     Sixth  edition,  with  Intro- 

luctory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Shorthouse.     London:  Fisher 

?nwin,  1903. 

The  Teviple,     'By  Geoi-go  Herbert.     Reprint  of  the  first 

Ution.    ('  Chiswick  Quartos,')    London :  Bell  and  Sons, 

1904. 

Vfus   WorJis   of  Heni'y    Vaughan^  Silui-ist,     Edited   by 

le  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.     Four  vols.     Privately  printed. 

sndon,  1871. 

[The  Poems  of  Henry    Vaugkan,  Silurist.    Edited  by 

K-   Chambers.      With   an    Introduction    by   H.   C. 

Seeching.    Two  vols.     London :  Lawrence  and  Bulleu, 

^ilex  Scinlillaiis,  or  Sacred  Poema  and  Private  Ejacu- 
lions.  By  Henry  Vaughan.  (*  Temple  Classics/) 
3Ddon :  Deut,  1900. 

from  a  foreign  country ! ' — the  opening  words  of 
I  of  his  own  poems — might  well  serve  as  a  subsidiary 
to  the  volume  which  acquaints  us,  for  the  first  time, 
the  poetical  works  of  Thomas  Trnherne.  Unknown, 
jrently,  as  a  poet  to  his  contemporaries,  it  baa  been 
strange  fortune  of  this  devout  singer  of  the  seven- 
Jeenth  century  to  wait  until  the  twentieth  for  his 
nraneement  to  the  House  of  Fame.  It  is  but  a  humble 
flche,  perhaps,  that  he  can  claim  to  occupy ;  but  his 
fight  of  entry  is  dear  enough  to  render  hia  identification 
oy  Mr  DobeU  one  of  the  most  notable  literary  discoveries 
recent  years.  Mr  DobeU  has  rescued  from  oblivion 
9t  who  was  either  too  modest  or  too  careless  to  court 
blicity,  and  seems  to  have  been  too  shy  even  to  share 
poetical  secret  with  his  closest  friends.  As  a  divine, 
theme  had   in  his  day  some  small  repute.     Had  he 
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been  known  as  a  versifier,  however  indifferent,  to  any 
brother  of  his  craft,  we  should  have  heard  of  it.  "Hie 
minor  poets  of  those  days  were  never  chary  of  exchanpng 
complimentary  numbers  ;  and,  had  he  had  a  friend  among 
them,  Thomas  Trahemo  would  not  havo  died  unsung.  It 
has  been  left  to  Mr  Dobell  hunself  to  supply  the  onl; 
commendatory  verses  which  attend  the  poet's  first  appear- 
ance in  print,  and,  as  he  quaintly  tells  us,  to  mat<!h  bu 
author's 

•noble  and  exalted  thought 
With  the  best  raiment  that  our  time  affords 
Of  comely  type,  fine  paper,  seemly  boards.' 

And  so,  in  the  panoply  all  at  once  of  hand-made  papef 
and  vellum  binding,  Thomas  Traheme  takes  his  statioD 
among  the  English  poets.     We  are  not,  indeed,  prepared 
to  rate  him  at  his  discoverer's  sanguine  valuation.    Sr 
Dobell  is  positive  that  *  neither  Herbert,  Crashaw,  nor 
Vaughan  can  compare  \\'ith  Trahemo  in  the  most  essentUl 
qualities  of  the  poet^'    Far  from  being  the  Ki»perior,  b* 
is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  equal  of  any  one  of  the  three, 
tried  by  any  test  of  poetical  quality.    He  is,  however, 
good  enough  to  be  admitted  to  their  company ;  and 
Herboi't  and  Vaughan    in  particular,  ho  has  sufficii 
close  affinities,  both  literary  and  racial,  to  warrant 
treating  the  three  together  as  a  separate  group  among 
the  poets  of  their  time. 

Traherne  has  so  much  in  common  with  Henry  VaugboDi 
at  all  events,  that  the  newly  discovered  poems  were  fin^ 
ascribed,  by  no  mean  authority,  to  the  Silurist,  aad 
narrowly  escaped  publication  under  his  name.  Tbf 
manuscript,  casually  picked  up  on  a  London  bookfitAH 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr  Grosart,  who« 
services  to  literature  as  a  prolific  editor  of  English  poetiy 
should  save  him  from  much  of  the  facile  disparagemeo^ 
provoked  by  his  eccentricities  as  a  critic.  Among  Dr 
Grosart's  last,  and  imfulfilled*  projects  was  a  reissue  of 
the  complete  works  in  prose  and  verse  of  Henry  Vaughftn; 
and  his  main  inducement  to  undertake  the  task  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  manuscript  since  identified  as  Traherne's. 
So  many  of  Traherne's  poems  start  from  and  return  to 
one  of  Vaughan 's  characteristic  thoughts  that  they  might 
well  have  deceived  acuter  and  less  headlong  judges  th^a 
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•News  from  a  foreign  country!' — the  opening  words  of 
one  of  his  own  poems — might  w^ell  serve  as  a  subsidiary 
title  to  the  vohime  which  acquaints  us,  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  poetical  works  of  Thomas  Traherne.  Unknown, 
appareutl3%  as  n  poet  to  his  contemporaries,  it  has  been 
the  strange  fortune  of  this  devout  singer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  wait  until  the  twentieth  for  his 
advancement  to  the  House  of  Fame.  It  is  but  a  humble 
niche,  perhaps,  that  ho  can  claim  to  occupy ;  but  his 
right  of  entry  is  clear  enough  to  render  his  identification 
by  Mr  Dobell  one  of  the  most  notable  literary  discoveries 
of  recent  years.  Mr  Dobell  has  rescued  from  oblivion 
B  poet  who  was  either  too  modest  or  too  careless  to  court 
publicity,  and  seems  to  have  been  too  shy  even  to  share 
his  poetical  secret  with  his  closest  friends.  As  a  divine, 
Traherne  had   in   his  day  some  small  repute.     Had  he 
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passion  and  of  feverish  rapture  about  Crashaw's  ocslaaos 
of  devotion,  his  *  thirsts  of  love/  his  *  brim-tilled  bowls  of 
fierce  desire.'  He  stands  alone  among  the  religious  poeU 
of  his  time,  impatient  alike  of  the  rigorous  penances  of 
the  Puritans  and  of  the  decent  pieties  of  Anglicauism, 
and  finding  only  in  the  Church  of  Rome  that  free  fellow- 
ship with  saints  and  seraphim, 

*  The  fairest  first-bom  sons  of  fire/ 

after  which  his  ardent  spirit  yearned.  Crashaw's  poetry, 
more  than  the  religious  verse  of  any  of  his  contemporariot 
fulfils  two  of  Milton's  prime  tests;  it  is  'sensuous'  and 

*  passionate,'  even  to  excess.  What  cannot  bo  claimed 
for  it  is  simpb'city.  Some  of  the  worst  enormities  of  the 
seventeenth  century  mania  for  fantastic  and  grotesque 
imagery  stand  to  the  account  of  Craahaw.  And  yet  he, 
like  the  rest,  derives  much  of  his  interest  for  the  literaiy 
student  from  these  very  freaks  and  eccentricities. 

The  claim  of    devotional    poetry  to  rank   with  the 
highest  forms  has  been  impugned  by  eminent  authority. 

*  Poetry,'  says  Dr  Johnson,  •  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power, 
because  it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  something  mom 
excellent  than  itself.'  Even  were  we  disponed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  characteristically  magisterial  pronounce* 
ment,  we  may  be  permitted  at  least  to  derive  some 
pleasure  from  the  'decoration.'  And  it  is  just  becaoie 
the  devotional  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  bestowed 
so  much  pains  upon  decoration  that  their  work  remaini 
the  most  interesting  body  of  religious  verse  in  all  English 
literature.  The  'noble  numbers*  of  that  age  aro  some- 
thing richer  and  rarer  than  the  expression  of  iiiGpe 
religious  feeling  or  devout  meditation.  The  'sacred 
thoughts  and  pious  ejaculations*  of  the  time  were  aeofe 
forth  tricked  and  flounced  with  emblems  and  imag« 
strangely  remote  from  the  associations  of  the  cloister 
and  the  sanctuary.  As  it  has  been  said  of  Milton's  later 
poems,  that  *  for  the  materials  of  those  palaces  whole 
provinces  were  pillaged,*  so  to  the  building  of  the  minia- 
ture fanes  and  oratories  of  the  lesser  poets  there  weat 
the  spoil  of  many  a  profane  city  and  pagan  temple. 
These  sacred  songsters  made  it  their  boast  to  challenge 
and  cut  out  the  *  vulgar  amorist '  on  his  own  ground. 
George  Herbert,  himself  an  aristocrat  and  a  potential 
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foortier,  essays  to  prove,  in  an  ago  of  courtly  makers  and 
high-l>om  wits,  that  God's  love  can 


'Heighten  a  spirit  to  sound  out  His  praise 
As  well  as  any  She.' 


^PCannot  thy  Dove,'  he  aeks, 

^K  •Outstrip  their  Cupid  easily  In  flight?' 

Henry  Vaughan,  again,  turns  for  inspiration  from  Par- 
nassus and  Helicon  to  the  Mount  of  OliveH. 

"Sweet  sacred  hilll  on  whoso  fair  brow 
My  Saviour  sate,  shall  I  allow 

Langiuige  to  love. 
And  idolize  some  shade  or  grove 
Neglecting  thee?* 

In  his  preface  to  *Silex  Scintillans'  Vaughan  more 
specifically  avows  in  prose  the  purpose  of  his  devotional 
songs.  *  Those  ingenious  persons,  which  in  the  late  notion 
are  termed  Wits'  needed  to  be  taught  that  poesy  de- 
manded higher  matter  than  '  idle  or  senHual  subjects.* 

'The  true  remedy,'  he  continues,  Mies  wholly  in  their  bosoms, 
who  are  the  gifted  persons,  by  a  wise  exchange  of  vain  and 
vicions  subjects  for  divine  themes  and  celestial  praine.  .  .  ,  The 
first  that  with  any  effectual  Hiicceiis  attempted  a  diversion  of 
this  foul  and  overflowing  stream  [of  profane  poetry]  was  the 
hlessed  man,  Mr  George  Herbert,  whose  holy  life  and  verse 
gained  many  pious  converts,  of  whom  I  am  the  least.' 

It  is  this  loftiness  of  aim,  this  declared  purpose  of 
exemplifying  the  diviner  uses  of  poetry,  that  lifts  the 
poems  of  Herbert  and  Vaughan,  in  particular,  above  the 
region  of  fantastic  experiment  or  of  heroic  fours  de  force. 
Their  highest  aspiration  was,  according  to  their  gift,  *  to 
celebrate,*  in  Milton*s  majestic  words,  *  the  throne  and 
equipage  of  God's  almightiness.'  None  of  the  minor  poets 
can,  indeed,  muko  such  lofty  vaunt  as  he  who,  invoking  a 
Muse  who  was  herself  divine,  sings  : 


I 


*  Up  led  by  thee 
Into  the  Heav*n  of  Heav*ns  I  have  presum'd, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air.* 


Bnt,  in  spite  of  their  weakness  of  wing  and  their  fce(\vle\^^J 
Vol.  200.— M>.  400.  2  G 


im 
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and  sudden  descents  from  the  upper  air  to  the  Bloufrbs 
and  flats  of  graceless  and  inept  conceit,  the  practice  o! 
sacred  verse  with  Herbert  and  Vaughan  waa  no  rnere 
perfunctory  exercise,  no  parergon  resorted  to  or  a  relief 
from  the  more  exacting  claims  of  secular  poetry,  Urania 
was  to  them,  no  less  than  to  Milton,  the  supreme  Muse, 
There  were  in  the  seventeenth,  as  in  the  sixteenth,  centary, 
poets  who  supplemented  their  secular  verso  with  devo- 
tional songs ;  but  these  *  pious  pieces '  only  too  plai'nJy 
suggest  the  painfulness  of  an  extorted  religious  dutj*. 
Herrick  composed  bis  *  Noble  Numbers '  to  procure  abso- 
lution for  his 

*unbaptisM  rhymes, 
Writ  in  my  wild  uuhallow'd  times.' 

One  detects,  however,  a  much  more  spontaneous,  if  not  a 
more  sincere,  note  in  the  prayers  which  he  offers  to  the 
Graces  to  prepare  him  to  g^ve  the  god  of  Love  a  proper 
welcome  even  in  his  old  age — 

*  Clean  my  rooms,  as  temples  be, 
To  entertain  that  deity/ 

Habington,  Wither,  Marvell,  Cowley,  and  others  are  much 
in  the  Barao  plight;  their  sacred  verse  is  the  penitontml 
tribute  of  a  Muse  that  finds  her  prime  inspiration  in 
mundane  themes.  Even  the  excellent  Quarles  fails  10 
convince  ua  that  his  voluminous  essays  in  devotionAl 
poetry  were  dictated  by  any  overmastering  spiritual  im- 
pulse. But  it  is  otherwise  with  Herbert  and  Crashaw, 
with  Vaughan  and  Traheme.  Sacred  song  was  for  them, 
in  Vaughan's  fine  phrase,  their  *  native  and  celestial  scope.' 
Both  the  Silurist  and  Crashaw  could,  when  they  chose, 
fall  into  the  strain  of  the  Mnta  and  the  amorists,  and  hold 
their  own  with  the  best  of  them  ;  but  their  main  ambition 
was  to  follow  in  Herbert's  path,  and  to  be  remembered 
with  him  as  poets  who  were  'inspired  by  a  diviner  breath 
than  flows  from  Helicon.' 

Another  bond  of  union,  albeit  a  slight  one  from  s 
literary  point  of  view,  between  Herbert,  Vaughan,  and 
Traherno  is  that  of  their  common  birthright.  All  thrw 
were  Welshmen.  As  to  Traheme's  Welsh  origin— al- 
though Mr  Dobell  finds  no  positive  evidence  of  it — ther* 
can  really  be  little  doubt.    He  was  a  native  of  Hereford, 
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id  as  tho  name  has  always  been  as  common  in  South 

'^ales  BA   in   Cornwall,  it   is  far  more  likely   that   the 

lemes   of   Hereford   were  a  Welsh  than   a  Coniish 

family.     The  original  form  of  the  name — Trohaiarn — is 

unquestionably  Welsh,  and   has,  besides,  some   literaiy 

uHsociations ;   for  Trahaiam  Brydydd  Mawr — Trahaiarn 

•  the  great  poet ' — was  a  well-known  Welsh  bard  of  tho 

fourteenth   century.     Thomas   Trahcme  will  never,  wo 

fear,  rank  as  a  *  grejit  poet,'  either  in  or  out  of  Wales ; 

but   liis   poetical   achievement  is,  at  leasts  considerable 

enough  to  allow  patriotic  Welshmen  to  take  some  prido 

^in  it  as  swelling  their  country's  all  too  scanty  contribution 

Hto  English   Htorature.     There  is,  however,  little  that  is 

distinctively  Welsh  about  Traheme's  poetry,  any  more 

I  than   about  Herbert's.     Henry   Vaughan,  on  the  other 
hajid,  has  much  that  attests  his  close  kinship  with  the 
Welsh  bards.     Like  them,  he  is  largely,  in  Mr  Beeching's 
words,  *a  poet  of  lino  hnos  and  stanzas,  of  imaginative 
intervals,'  lacking  either  the  patience  or  the  power  to 
build  the  lofty  rhyme  on  a  monumental  scale.     But  his 
intervals  of  inspiration,  no  less  than  theirs,  afford  ample 
compensation    for   much   that  is  trivial   and  wearisome. 
.Above  all,  he  shares  the  greater  Welsh   bards'  intimate 
love  of  Nature  in  her  wilder  and  less  conventional  aspects ; 
[and  his  best  passages  of  natural  description  reflect  that 
[magionl  play  of  the  fancy  which  is  the  most  charming 
id  characteristic  feature  of  Welsh  poetry.     In  Vaughan's 
[poems  of  Nature,  however,   it  is  not  these  felicities  of 
fanciful  description  alone  that  hold  ua     He  has  a  gift  of 
divining  and  interpreting  the  messages  of  Nature  to  the 
heart  and  soul  such  as  no  other  poet  of  his  own  time 
possessed,  and  he  anticipates  in  many  ways  the  larger 
[and  more  profound  gospel  of  Wordsworth. 

Again,  our  three  poets  stand  together  as  representatives 
[of  the  best  and  most  equable  religious  temper  of  their 
[time.     They  are  all  Anglicans,  of  a  staunch  but  moderate 
I  type.     They  wore  attached  to  tho  throne ;  and  Vaughan 
even  appears  to  have,  for  a  time,  taken  up  arms  for  King 
Charles.     In  their  loyalty  to  Church  and  Crown  they  re- 
flected tho  overwhelmingly  predominant  feeling  of  the 
Wales  of  their  day.     Although  in  later  times  the  Princi- 
paUty  became  the  stronghold  of  Dissent,  and  is  still  the 
home  of  many  of  the  lost  causes  of  seventeenth  ceiiXwr^ 
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Puritanism,  in  the  seventeenth  century  itself  Wales  stood 
by  the  Church  and  the  Cavalier  cause.  The  most  popular 
Welsh  poot  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Hugh  Morris,  to 
whose  home  George  Borrow  madea  memorable  pilgrimagD, 
was  an  ardent  Royalist,  and  lived  long  enough  to  sing, 
after  the  Restoration,  a  •  Lament  of  the  Roundheads 'in  a 
vein  of  exultant  satire  of  which  even  Butler  might  bfire 
been  proud.  The  loyalty  of  Wales  was  secured  mainly 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  great  Welsh  famihes  to  the 
Royalist  cause ;  and  with  two  of  these  noble  f amUies  both 
Herbert  and  Vaughan  claimed  connexion. 

George  Herbert  was  descended,  on  his  mother's  side, 
from  two  of  the  greatest  princes  of  mediseval  Wales. 
The  Silurist  Vaughans  were  at  no  time  so  powerful  anil 
highly-placed  a  family  as  that  of  which  the  house  of 
Pembroke  was  the  head ;  but  Henry  Yaughan  also  could 
point  to  a  distinguished  and  romantic  ancestry.  Both 
Vaughan  and  Herbert  were  by  training  and  traditioa 
•scholars  and  gentlemen,'  in  the  best  sense;  and  in  men 
who  so  well  combined  intellectual  and  religious  culture 
we  find  the  most  enlightonod  and  lovable,  if  not  the  most 
intense  and  active,  religious  type  of  the  time.  Of  Trahenie 
wo  cannot  speak  with  equal  certainty.  His  poems  throw 
no  light  upon  either  his  political  or  his  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cUvities,  one  of  their  prime  charms  being,  indeed,  thetr 
appeal  to  what  is  all  but  a  universal  religious  sentiment. 
We  know,  however,  that  he  was  at  one  time  rector  of 
CredenhiU  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  afterwards 
chaplain  to  8ir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  who  was  made  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  in  1667.  On  the  strength  of  the>e 
biographical  facts,  and  of  further  evidence  furnished 
by  his  prose  writings,  Mr  Dobcll  is  justified  in  coming  to 
the  pious  conclusion  that  Trahome's  *  deeply  fervent  and 
religious  nature  found  in  the  national  faith,  as  George 
Herbert  had  found  before  him,  the  peace  and  satisfaction 
which  he  could  find  nowhere  else.' 

George  Herbert  was  so  exemplary  a  churchman  that 
to  a  host  of  readers  his  churchmanship  has  boen  one  of 
the  main  recommendations  of  his  poetry.  He  also  owes 
not  a  little  of  his  popularity  to  Walton,  who  has  extolled 
him  as  *  a  pattern  of  virtue  to  all  posterity,  and  especially 
to  his  brethren  of  the  clergy.*  The  clergy,  in  their  turn. 
have  been  Beduious  vn  ^rowiTxVim^  his  poems  as  aids  to 
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devotion  ;  and  '  The  Temple/  to  judge  by  the  number  and 
the  artistic  variety  of  new  editions  of  the  book,  has  never 
been   so   widely   read  as  it  is  to-day.     Henry  Vaughan 

twos,  in  his  way,  as  loyal  an  Anglican  as  Herbert;  but, 
being  a  mere  country  doctor,  and  having  an  occasional 
turn  for  secular  verse,  he  has  never  appealed  with  the 
same  intimacy  as  the  rector  of  Bemerton  to  those  who 
read  poetry  as  a  devotional  exercise.  George  Herbert  is 
indeed,  not  excepting  even  Keble,  as  much  the  pattern 
poet  as  he  is  the  pattern  country  parson  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  very  framework,  so  to  speak,  of  many  of 
his  poems  is  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  all  of 
them  is  redolent  of  the  parsonage  and  its  precincts.  Even 
Nature,  when  he  walks  abroad  with  her,  speaks  to  him  in 
the  language  of  the  sanctuary ;  the  whole  \a8ible  world  is 

I  to  him  but  a  tissue  of  ministries  and  sacraments  and 
divine  symbols. 
'I  cannot  ope  mine  eyes 
But  Thou  art  ready  there  to  catch 
My  morning  soul  and  sacrifice.' 

Trees  speak  to  him,  not  of  beauty,  but  of  service— of  *  fruit 
or  shade ' ;  were  he  himself  but  a  tree, 


f  In  another  poem  he  wishes  he  were  an  orange-troer  *  that 
busy  plant !  * 


'at  least,  some  bird  would  trust 
Her  houshold  to  mo,  and  I  should  be  just.* 


'Then  should  I  over  laden  be. 

And  never  want 
Some  fruit  for  Him  that  dressed  mel 


■  A  flower  by  the  wayside  leads  him  into  a  homily  upon 
Vihe  common  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  to  the  personal 
Biifipiration — 

^P  'O,  that  I  once  past  changing  were 

H       ¥BMt  In  Thy  Paradise,  where  no  flower  can  wither!* 

It  is  in  this  poem  on  'The  Flower'  that  we  moot  with 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  in  Herbert's  work  of 
this  spiritual  interpr.ctation  of  Nature,  in  which  he  is,  in 
general,  so  inferior  to  Vaughan* 
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•Who  would  haTe  thought  my  shriverd  heart 
Could  have  recovered  greeniiess?    It  was  gone 

Quite  under  ground ;  as  flowers  depart 
To  SCO  their  mother  root,  when  they  have  blown, 
Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  unknown*' 

Passages  of  thin  iniaginativo  quality  occur  but  very 
seldom  in  Herbert's  poetry.  Ho  was  altogetlier  too 
intro8i)ective,  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  contemplative 
study  of  his  own  soul,  to  discover  a  soul  in  nature.  On 
the  otbor  hand,  the  visible  images  and  symbols  of  tlie 
Church  were  full  of  poetical  suggestion  to  him.  The 
church  porch,  the  church  floor,  tho  altar,  oven  the  church 
lock  and  key  are  symbols  of  some  spiritual  truth  or  moral 
duty.  The  Church  herself,  tho  '  British  Church '  of  \h& 
Kcformation,  pi*esenting 

*A  fine  aspect  in  fit  array, 
Neither  too  mean  nor  yet  too  gay/ 

t-akes  bodily  shape  in  his  imagination — an  apparition  of 
ideal  beauty,  whose  graces  deHeiTe  as  glowing  a  trihuw 
as  those  of  some  *  not  impossible  Shu '  who  charms  thu 
profane  amorist. 

•I  joy,  deare  Mother,  wlien  J  view 
Tlxy  perfect  llneamenta,  and  hue 
Both  sweet  and  bright. 

Beauty  in  thee  takes  up  her  place 
And  datea  her  lettei-s  fi*om  thy  face, 
Wheu  she  doth  Avrite." 

So  completely,  indeed,  has  George  Herbert  subdued  hi^ 
Muse  to  the  service  of  the  Church  that,  to  many  people. 
he  stands  pre-eminently  as  the  *  Church  of  England  man' 
of  his  time.  The  late  Mr  Shorthouse,  for  example,  wroW 
a  eulogy  not  so  much  of  the  poet  as  of  the  churchnuin 
who  typifies  *  the  exquisite  refinement  which  is  tho 
peculiar  gift  and  ofiice  of  the  Church  of  England.'  Hoi« 
*  the  ascetic  priest  who  was  also  a  fine  gentleman,  with 
his  fine  cloth,  his  cambric  fall  and  his  delicate  bands.'  It 
is  such  men  as  he  and  Nicholas  Feri*ar  who  were  *  Uw 
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le  founders  of  the  Church  of  England/    They '  revealed 
le  true  refinement  of  worship,'  they  •  united  delicRcy  of 
in  choice  of  ornament  and  of  music  with  culture  of 
Epression  and  of  rcsor\'e,  and  they  showed  that  this  was 
not  incompatible  with  devoted  work  and  life/ 
m^    It  is  a  pity  that  Mr  ShorthouHe'a  preocoupation  with 
^^erbert's  virtues  as  the  model  Anglican  should  appear  to 
liave  led  him  to  disparage  somewhat  uuduly  his  qualities 
as  a  poet-     Although  he  introduced  a  popular  facsimile 
reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  *  The  Temple,'  Mr  Short- 
house  doubted  *  whether  Herbert's   poetry  will  ever  be 
generally  popular  again.'     He  did,  however,  claim  for  it 
•  a  strength  of  expression  and  a  reality  of  feeling  which 
always  ensure  to  it  an  audience  fit,  if  few.'   Ho  might 
lave  added  that  it  is  just  this  'reality  of  feeling '  which 
pill  make  it  impossible  to  impose  upon  readers  of  'The 
Temple '  what  one  may  call  an  ecclesiastical  test  of  fitness ; 
Ittere  are  plenty  of  robust  lovers  of  poetry  outside  the 
lADgliraii    communion    who   will    insist    upon    claiming 
I  fellowship    with    George    Herbert.      But    *  strength    of 
expression '  is  not,  we  should  say,  an  obviously  striking 
j  characteristic  of  his  poetiy.     Ho  was,  indeed,  a  more  even 
land   accomplished    craftsman    in   verse   than    Crashaw, 
^aughan,  and  the  rest  of  the  religions  lyrists ;  but  both 
^aughan  and  Crashaw,  at  their  best,  are  masters  of  a 
iter  language  and  of  clearer  accents  than  he.     Such  a 
aajestic  strain,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  well-known 
3nes  in  *  Church  Monuments/  where  he  sings  of 

"this  heap  of  dust, 
To  which  the  blast  of  Death's  incessant  motion, 
Fed  with  the  ejdialation  of  our  crimes, 
Drives  all  at  last,' 


^uite  foreign  to  Herbert's  usual  manner.  Vaughan's 
^«dies  of  inspiration,  or  bursts  of  great  utterance,  were 
^termittent  enough,  but  they  fur  outnumber  Herbert's, 

,  and  reach  a  much  higher  level  of  poetry.  When  Vaughan 

f>rites — 

'Where  are  you,  shoreless  thoughts,  vast  tenter'd  hope. 
Ambitious  dreams,  alms  of  an  endless  *'~^»^o, 
^Vhose  stretch'd  excess  runs  on  a  «*  'i 

And  on  the  rack  of  aelf-cxtonBt'^ 
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or — listening  to  *  a  shrill  spring  tuning  to  the  early  day '— 

*I  Bummou*d  Nature;  pierc'd  through  all  her  store; 
Broke  up  some  seals  which  none  had  touched  before, 

and  having  past 

Through  all  the  creatures,  CAuie  at  last 

To  search  luyself,  where  I  did  find 

Traces,  and  soimds  of  a  strange  kind. 

Here  of  this  mighty  spring  I  found  some  drills 

With  echoes  beaten  from  th'  eternal  hills'; 

or  the  more  fanailiar  lines — 

•I  saw  Efccniity  the  other  night 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

All  calm,  as  it  was  bright; 
And  round  beneath  it,  Time,  in  houi-s,  days,  years, 

Driv'n  by  the  spheres, 
Like  a  vast  shadow  mov'd ;  in  which  the  world 

And  all  her  train  were  hurFd,' 

he  displays  at  once  a  range  of  imagination  and  a  power 
of  expression  of  which  Herbert  was  incapable. 

Herbert,  however,  must  bo  adjudged  the  Silurist's 
superior  in  uniform  excellence  of  style  and  in  technical 
accomplishment.  He  has,  it  is  true,  defective  rhymei 
and  strained  conceits  in  plenty,  but  he  is  not  on  either 
count  so  flagrant  and  careless  a  sinner  as  Vaughan. 
While  he  is  inuch  given  to  fantastic  experiment  in  his 
Btanzaic  forms,  his  verses  show,  on  the  whole,  a  saving 
regard  for  structural  symmetiy  and  coherence.  Even  in 
the  stock  examples  of  *  The  Altar'  and  *  Easter  Wings* 
the  curious  emblematic  form  is  adapted  to  a  tolerably 
pleasing  metrical  movement.  The  purauit  of  anagrams, 
acrostics,  and  emblematic  devices  of  all  sorts  became  a 
disease  of  the  smaller  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  Herbert  was  so  far  responsible  for  spreading  tho 
epidemic  that  Drydon  must  have  had  him  in  mind  when 
ho  consigned  Shadwell  to  that  'peaceful  province  is 
Acrostic-laud  *  where  he  might 

*whig8  display  and  altars  raise. 
And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways.* 

Herbert  is  no  word-torturer,  in   Dryden's  sense,  but  he 
must  be  held  to  have  wasted  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
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alike  upon  verbal  conoeite  and  metrical  innovations.  As 
to  his  conceits,  Herbert  is  candid  enough  ;  he  was  simply 
Lfollowing  the  fiishiou,  and,  Iiaving  undertaken  to  prove 
nhat  poetry  did  not  *  serve  Venus'  turn  alone,'  was  at 
[pains  to  deck  his  pious  thoughts  in  finery  as  attractive 
f  as  that  in  which  the  wits  clothed  their  gay  fancies.  As 
\  he  tells  us, 

'When  first  my  lines  of  heavenly  joys  made  mention, 
Such  was  their  lustre,  they  did  bo  excel), 

That  I  souKht  out  quaint  words  and  trim  iuventiou. 
My  thoughts  began  to  bnrniHh,  sjirout  and  swell. 

Curling  with  metaphors  a  plain  intention, 
Deckint^  the  sense  aa  if  it  wore  to  sell/ 

avowal     notwithstanding,    the    greater     part    of 

lerbert's  work  is   tolerably  free  from   the  worst  kind 

>f    excesses    to    which    the    metaphysical    poets    were 

kddicted.     His  thoughts  rarely  'sprout  and  swell'  into 

anything   very  gross   and   rauk.     Such   quaint  titles  as 

The  Pulley,'  '  The  CoUar,'  *  The  Bag  '—suggestive  as  they 

of  haziirdous  freaks  of  metaphor  and  simile — appear 

)ver  poems  simple  enough  in  conception  and  agreeably 

chiLste  in  expression.     And  when  he  does   give  the  rein 

['to  his  whim  for  'trim  invention,'  ho  handles  his  conceits 

['with  a   cortain   lightness   of  touch   which   makes   them 

^almost  pleasant  in  contrast  with  the  laboured  fantasti- 

lities  of  Vaughau  and  Crashaw. 

*  Keality  of  feeling '   is,   aftor  all,  the  secret  of  the 

abiding  charm  of  George  Herberts  poetry.     His  '  private 

^ejaculations'  are  the  authentic  utterance  of  a  profound 

jiritual   experience.     The  poet   himself,   when   he  sent 

Ithem  from  his  death-bed  to  the  care  of  Nicholas  Ferrar, 

[described  them  as  'a  picture  of  the  many  spiritual  con- 

Uicts  that  had  passed  between  God  and  his  soul/     '  The 

Temple '  is  far  from   being  what  its   title  suggests,  the 

serene  meditations  of  a  priest  at  rest  in  the  sanctuary. 

It  is  rather,  like  the  'Pilgrim's   Progress,*  the  record  of 

the  adventures  of  a  soul  on  the  great  quest.     Many  will 

doubtless  find  it  a  pleasing  exercise  to  determine  from 

his  poems,  and  from  his  'Country  Parson,'  the  precise 

height  of  Herbert's  churchmanship ;  but  manv  morrt  will 

prefer  to  dwell  on  the  qualities  which  ma^  ^ 

greater  Puritans,  the  exclusive  posseap 
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church.  Hie  place  is,  indeed,  with  the  Puritans— with 
Bunyan,  with  Baxter,  with  Milton.  For  when  Herbert 
forgets  hia  church  floor,  hiij  window8»  his  altars,  and  his 
vestments,  he  is  on  common  ground  with  the  men  to 
whom  the  fortunes  of  the  individual  soul  in  its  fliglitfrora 
the  City  of  Destruction  was  the  most  tremendous  of 
human  interests,  *The  Temple'  is  much  more  than 
denominational  book.  It  belongs,  with  all  its  limitAiions, 
to  that  catholic  library  of  personal  confessions  where 
spirits  so  different  in  creed,  in  temperament,  in  circum 
stance,  as  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Augustine,  Thomas 
KempiH  and  John  Bunyan,  Cowper  and  Keble,  Ne^^irwiu 
and  Amiel,  are  ranged  side  by  side,  with  none  to  question 
their  right  of  fellowship  in  the  common  pursuit  of  ft 
far-shining  and  imperishable  ideal. 

*The  least  of  the  many  converts,'  as  he  dcscribcfl 
himself,  *  gained  by  the  holy  life  and  verse  *  of  George 
Herbert,  Henry  Vaughan  was  a  nioro  complex  churader 
and  a  better  poet  than  his  master.  Although  his  con- 
version came  about  at  a  fairly  early  age  in  a  long  imd 
apparently  uneventful  life,  he  was  never  able  to  omanci* 
pate  himself  completely  from  the  influences  that  mouMfld 
his  youth.  Not  that  his  piety  suffered  any  declension,  even 
during  the  thirty-five  years  he  lived  after  the  Restora" 
tion ;  but  what  no  observant  reader  of  Vaughan  can 
fail  to  notice  is  a  sort  of  wistful  sympathy  with  iht 
great  worldly  Tvit«  into  whose  ken  ho  seems,  for  a  brief 
spell  during  his  youth,  to  have  floated.  Destined  origin' 
ally  by  his  father  for  a  legal  career,  he  spent  some  tiiufl 
in  London  after  he  left  Oxford ;  and  *  A  Rhapsodifl 
included  in  his  first  volume  of  poems  tells  of  his  meeting 
with  the  literary  roisterers  who  foregathered  at  the 
Globe  Tavern.  Having  thus  acquired  an  initiation, 
however  brief,  into  *  the  way  that  takes  the  town,'  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  one  who  afterwards  spent 
Ins  life  as  a  country  doctor  should  have  found  it  as  easy 
to  resign  himself  unreservedly  to  pious  exercises  as  it  vta 
for  a  country  parson.  For,  apart  from  his  early  oxperi 
ences  and  the  inevitable  distractions  of  his  caUiitgt 
Vaughan  had  more  subtle  spiritual  enemies  to  cont^Dd 
with  than  Herbert.  Anthony  k  Wood  speaks  of  him  tf 
being  *  esteemed  by  scholars,  an  ingenious  person,  bat 
proud  and  humourous.* 
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ughan  had  wild  blood  in  his  veins,  and  was 
ntly  haunted  by  visions  of  •  those  brave  trans- 
'  things*  -which  haul  fired  the  ima^nation  of  the 
id  spirits  of  the  Rouaissanco.  He  belonged  to  a 
which,  like  most  Welah  families  of  its  cl/x-ss, 
d  of  a  wonderful  pedigree ;  and,  after  making  all 
ftge  for  the  romantic  extensions  to  which  such 
Wm  lend  themselves,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason 
levlng  that  the  Davy  Gam,  Esfjuire,  who  fought  at 
mrt.,  and  the  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  who  was 
red  by  Richard  III,  were  both  of  the  stock  of  the 
at'  Vaughans  with  which  the  poet  claimed  con- 
)t  Such  ancestry  suggests  a  more  turbulent  strain 
Ish  blood  and  passion  than  that  of  the  Herberts; 
bughan'a  poetry  does  not  belie  his  pedigree.  Incited 
rbert's  example,  he  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him 
service  of  religion;  but  *Silex  Scintillaus'  introduces 
>  a  very  different  religious  atraoBjihere  from  that 
iO  Temple.'  We  have  here  the  meditations  of  no 
red  recluse,  but  of  one  who,  had  he  possessed  either 
irage  or  the  capacity  to  give  full  expression  to  all 
ions  and  imaginings,  had  given  us  a  *  religion  of 
I  *  transcending  the  bounds  of  any  accepted  ecclesi- 
formuhiiy.  Even  as  thoy  stand,  Vaugban's  titful 
□ken  records  of  his  communings  with  Nature  seem 
aly  out  of  place  in  the  seventeenth  century.  No 
E  his  time  gives  us  the  same  impression  of  being 
atly  visited  by  'fancies  that  broke  through  language 
»ped.' 

,  on  the  last  estimate,  one  is  forced  to  confess  that 
Vaughan's  power  of  expression  was  not  equal  to 
iginatiou  ;  he  liad  '  more  of  the  vision  than  of  the 
■  divine.*  But  he  was,  at  any  rate,  one  who  took  a 
B  and  painful  interest  in  the  poet's  art.  *  At  how 
rate,'  he  writes  to  his  brother  poets, 


kje  we  made  up! 
!iOSt  for  a  verse.* 


All  hope  of  thrift  and  state 


icem  for  poetry,  and  for  literatui'e  generally,  was 
leepor  and  more  catholic  than  Herbert's.  Ho  ever 
»  hark  back  to  the  manner  of  the  later  Eliza- 
i ;  and  echoes  of  Dquuo  and  Ben  Jonson  seem  to 
Qgercd  iu  his  ears  to  the  last.     *  Thalia  Rediviv 
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Ilia  last  volume  of  poemSf  contains  lore-songs  which,  in 
ovorything  except  thoir  unsullied  cleanness  of  thought> 
recall  the  very  accent  of  the  Jacobean  amorists.  The 
Fida  and  the  Etesia  of  these  later  songs  are  but  more 
idealised  portraits  of  the  Amoret  of  whom,  in  direct 
imitation  of  Donne,  he  had  sung  in  his  first  volume.  A 
poet  so  beset  >vith  memories  of  the  golden  ago  of  profane 
^t,  subject  to  '  huniourn/  the  friend  of  scholars  and  the 
inheritor  of  romantic  family  traditions,  was  not  tlie  kind 
of  man  one  would  expect  to  take  naturally  and  easily  to 
the  coiuposition  of  devotional  poetry.  But,  falling  under 
the  spell  of  a  saintly  cliaracter,  he  tendered  hiB  choicect 
gifts  at  the  shrine  of  Urania,  with  the  result  that,  with 
the  average  reader  of  poetry,  his  name  remainH  inseparably 
linked  with  tliat  of  bis  spiritual  mastei*.  Vaughan,  how- 
ever, owed  little  to  Herbert  except  his  conversion.  All 
that  is  best  and  most  impressive  in  his  poetry  is  neither 
imitative  nor  derived,  but  the  original  and,  in  ita  time, 
unique  expression  of  the  musings  of  one  who,  in  the 
words  of  Dr  John  Brown,  author  of  *Horae  Subsecivae' 
— a  kindred  soul,  who  was  one  of  the  Siluriat's  first  di»- 
coverers  among  modern  critics — *  lived  from  day  to  day 
in  the  eye  of  Nature,  and  in  his  solitary  rides  and  walks 
in  that  wild  and  beautiful  country  found  full  exerciBo  for 
his  fine  sense  of  the  beauty  and  wondrousness  of  all 
visible  things.' 

Bom  at  Scethrog  in  Brecknockshire  in  1622,  Heniy 
Vaughan  spent  his  boyhood  amid  romantic  sui-roundings. 
Hard  by  his  home  flows  the  river  Usk  on  its  way  to  the 
fabled  City  of  Legions  where,  in  *  a  passing  pleasant 
place/  King  Arthur  held  the  court  that,  according  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  drew  unto  it  the  flower  of  the 
chivalry  and  prowess  of  all  western  Europe.  Vaughan 
either  know  or  cared  little  about  the  ancient  tradition! 
of  his  race  ;  aud  the  Arthurian  associations  of  the  Usk  do 
not  seem  to  have  appealed  to  his  imagination.  But  he 
has  not  left  his  natal  river  unsung.  On  the  contrary, 
with  a  poet's  ingenuous  or  affected  belief  in  tiao  im- 
mortality of  his  verse,  he  claims  that  the  *  vows'  which 
he  pays  to  the  river  in  one  of  his  poems  are  just  what 

'shall  from  age  to  age  thy  fair  name  lead* 
ITill  rivers  leave  to  run,  aud  men  to  read.' 
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ThU  votive  tribute  appeared  in  a  volume  called  *  Olor 
Iscanus,'  which  was  published  in  1651 — the  year  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  '  Silex  Scintillans  ' — and 
represents,  probably,  the  poet's  earlier  work.  The  entire 
volume  consists  of  secular  poems,  and  it  has  perplexed 
some  of  Vaughan's  critics  to  explain  how  such  a  collec- 
tion of  profane  verse  camo  to  bo  issued  after  the  conver- 
sion which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  'Silex 
Scintillans,'  led  him  '  to  communicate  his  poor  talent  to 
the  Church.*  There  is  no  real  difficulty  about  the  mattor; 
for  it  is  plain  that  Vaughan,  \inlike  Herbert,  never 
altogether  forsook  the  pleasant  paths  of  profane  poetry. 
Xor  had  he  serious  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  anything 
that  api>eared  in  his  name  either  in  *  Olor  Iscanus  *  or  in 
the  first  small  volume  of  poems  which  was  printed  in 

tl646.  *  Thalia  Redi\ava ;  the  Pass-Times  and  Diversions 
of  a  Countrey-Muse/  published  in  1678,  contains,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  devotional  poems,  several  pieces 
of  secular  verse,  including  even  some  love-songs,  which 
most  have  been  written  long  after  the  seemingly  final 
renunciation  announced  in  *  Silex  Scintillans.*  Poetry 
never  ceased  to  be  an  artistic  exercise  and  pastime  with 
Henry  Vaughan  ;  and,  although  '  Silex  Scintillans  *  is  the 
lai^est  and  the  best  of  his  four  published  volumes  of 
poems,  he  who  confines  his  reading  to  that  volume  alone 
will  derive  but  a  very  one-sided  notion  both  of  the  man 

Kd  of  his  poetry. 
It  is,  however,  with  *  Silex  Scintillans*  that  we  are 
linly  concerned  in  the  present  article.  The  strictly 
devotional  element,  whether  in  the  edition  of  16S0  or  the 
enlax^ement  of  1655,  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of 
the  various  collections  of  *  private  ejaculations '  of  which 
*Tho  Temple*  is  at  once  the  pattern  and  the  paragon. 
Traheme's  sacred  musings  wander  much  further  from 
the  conventional  circle  of  devout  contemplation  than 
Vaaghan*s.  The  Silurist,  with  all  the  zealous  attachment 
of  a  convert  to  his  spiritual  benefactor,  strenuously 
caltivate^  the  forms  both  of  religion  and  of  religious 
verse  sanctioned  by  George  Herbert's  example.  His 
churchmanship  is  as  unexceptionable  as  that  of  his 
master  ;  he  is  a  steadfast  Anglo-Catholic  who  subscribes 
vnth  all  his  heart  to  Herbert's  opinion  and  aspiration  as 
the  British  Church — 
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'The  mean  thy  praise  and  glory  {s,  I 

And  long  may  be.*  I 

Into  the  quarrel  about  the  prociee  extent  of  Vaughan's    ' 
poetical  debt  to  George  Herbert  we  have  no  disposidon 
to  enter.     Wo  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  Vaughun 
derived   from   Herbert   a  good   many  'pious  thoughts' 
which,  in  liis  verse,  ho  did  not  better  in  tho  burrowing. 
Dr  Grosart,  who  is  almost  as  partial  to  tho  Silurist  as 
Mr  Dobell  is  to  Traherne,  would  *  limit  Vaughan's  debt 
almost  wholly  to  spiritual   quickening  and   the  gift  of 
gracious  feeling.'     But  no  unbitissed  reader  of   the  two 
books  can  help,  in  our  oxiinion.  coming  to  the  conclusioD 
that  a  veiy  Inrge   proportion   of  the  poems   in   'Silex 
Scintillans,  alike  iu   their  themes»  their   metrical   form. 
and  even  in  many  of  their  turns  of    expression,  aw 
conscious  imitations  of  *Tho  Temple.'     In   his  notes  tw 
the   first  volume    of    tho   *  Muses'   Library '   edition   of 
Yaughau's  poems,  Mr  £.  K.  Chambers  has  made  it  his 
main  business  to  give  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of 
these  parallels.    And  in   the  introduction   to  tho  same 
volume   Mr   Beochiug   sums  the  matter   up  very  fairly 
when   he  states   that  Vaughan   owed   to   Herbert  'tlje 
practice  of  religious  poetry,  that  he  followed  him  ia  the 
employment  of  certain  metres  and  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  topics,  that  he  was  content  to  adopt  certain  of 
his  tropes  and  phrases,   and   to  vie   with   him  in  tiie 
manufacture  of  curious  conceits.' 

Even  so,  the  Silurist's  suixjriority  in  the  qualities  of] 
imagination,  of  passion,  of  illuminating  thought  and 
vision  remains  unassailed.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  him 
OS  a  mystic.  Esteemed,  as  we  know  him  to  have  been, 
by  his  friends  as  *  an  ingenious  person,*  Henry  Vuughan 
may  have  shared  something  of  the  mental  temperament 
of  his  still  more  ingenious  twin-brother,  Thomas,  who  is 
described  by  Anthony  a  Wood  as  •  a  noted  son  of  the  fire, 
nil  oxperimoutal  philosopher,  and  a  zealous  brother  of  the 
Ilosicrucian  fraternity,"  and  whoso  i*econdite  prose  treaties 
entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  mystic  by  profes- 
sion. There  is,  however,  little,  if  any,  trace  in  Vaughan's 
poetry  of  such  mysticism  as  one  associates  with  some 
particular  cult  or  school  of  thought,  like  that  of  bin 
contemjToraries  the  Cambridge  Platonists.    The  Platonic 


ailing    in    her,   Hko   Wordsworth,   *n 
-itLrdian,'  and   conacious   that,  in  his 


^nono  can  sequester  or  lot 
^tbat  with  the  sun  doth  eet, 
next  morning  fresh  as  he.* 

a  country  which  derives  much  of  its 
ratered  glens  and  its  mountain  tamH,  it 
it,  >raughan  should  delight  in  describing, 
1— r'>i  of  devotion,  the  varied  phenoniena 
■-'uiM  on  '  The  Shower '  and  *  The  Water- 
examples  of  his  success   alike   in  vivid 
apt  personal  application.     '  I  saw  thy 
•  the  Shower,* 

sy  lake 

bosom  breathM  thee,  the  disease 
iters  and  infectious  eaj^c. 
|at  even, 
for  heaven, 
tears,  and  weop'st  for  thy  mistake/ 

is  a  still  more  imaginative  and  suggestive 

murmurs,  through  Time's  silent  stealth, 
irent,  cool,  and  wat'ry  wealth 
iug  fall, 
■  and  call. 

id,  loose  retinue  stay'd 
)  were  of  this  steep  place  afraid, 
'on  pass, 
ar  as  gla^s 
descend 
i  end, 
by  this  deep  and  rocky  grave, 
tffer  course  more  bright  and  bi-ave.' 

is  he  in  his  imaginative  descriptions  of 
of  light — the  changing  aspects  of  a  cloud- 
tfae  play  of  sunlight  upon  rock  and  leaf 


m. 
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Scintillans.*    The  very  first  poem  of  all  is  full  of  felicitom 
touches  of  natural  description. 

*A  ward,  and  still  in  bonds,  one  day 
I  stole  abroad; 
It  was  high  Spring,  and  all  the  way 
Primros'd,  and  hung  with  shade,* 


*The  unthrift  sun  shot  vital  gold, 
A  thousand  piecee ; 
And  heaven  ite  azure  did  unfold 
Chequered  uith  snowy  fleeces; 
The  air  was  all  in  spice. 
And  every  bush 
A  garland  wore;  thus  fed  my  eyes, 

But  all  the  earth  lay  hush. 
Only  a  little  fountain  lent 

Some  use  for  cars, 
And  on  the  dumb  shades  language  s|>ent 
The  music  of  her  tears.' 

Another  poem  opens  %vith  the  fine  image, 

*  'Ti&  now  clear  day ;  I  see  a  rose 
Bud  in  the  bright  East,  and  disclose 
The  pilgrim-sun.' 

Vaughan  is  at  his  best  when  he  sings  of  the  dawn, 
recording,  as  he  doubtless  does,  the  august  impressioiu 
often  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  vision  of  the  sun  rising: 
to  greet  him  on  his  lonely  rides  in  the  pursuit  of  hU 
calling  over  the  Breconshire  moorlands.  '  It  is  the  on\j 
time,'  he  writes, 

*That  with  Thy  glory  doth  best  chime; 
All  now  are  stirring,  ev'ry  field 

Full  hymns  doth  yield; 
The  whole  creation  shakes  off  night, 
Aud  for  Thy  shadow  looks,  the  light; 
Stare  now  vanish  without  number. 
Sleepy  planets  set  and  slumber. 
The  pursy  clouds  disband  and  scatter. 
All  expect  some  sudden  matter.' 

His  was  a  mind  that  let  itself  be  constantly  attuned  to 
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Naturo'a  moods,  finding  in  her,  like  Wordsworth,  *a 
nurse,  a  guide,  a  giiardian/  and  conscious  that,  in  his 
own  words,  despite 

*wlmt  nmn 
"With  an  his  plots  and  power  can.' 

*uonG  can  sequester  or  let 

A  state  that  Avith  the  sun  doth  set, 

And  comes  next  morning  fresh  as  he.* 

Jving  as  ho  did  in  a  country  which  derives  much  of  its 
auty  from  its  watered  glens  and  its  mountain  tarns,  it 
I  but  natural  that  V^aughan  should  delight  in  describing, 
and  in  turning  to  uses  of  devotion,  the  varied  phenomena 
of  water.     His  poems  on  '  The  Shower  '  and  '  The  Water- 
fall '  aro  signal  examples  of  his  success   alike   in  vivid 
description  and  in  apt  personal  application.     *lsawtliy 
, birth,'  he  writes  of  *  the  Shower,' 

•That  drowsy  lake 
From  her  faint  botjom  brcathVl  thee,  the  disease 
Of  her  sick  waters  and  infections  ease. 

But  now  at  even, 

Too  gross  for  heaven. 
Thou  fali'st  in  tears,  and  wecp'st  for  thy  mistake,' 

*  The  Waterfall '  is  a  still  more  imaginative  and  suggestive 
picture. 

*  With  what  deep  murmurs,  through  Time's  silcut  stealth, 
Doth  thy  transi>arent,  cool,  and  wat'iy  wealth 

Here  flowing  fall, 

And  chide  aud  call. 
As  if  bin  liquid,  loose  I'ctlnue  stay'd 
Ling* ring,  and  were  of  this  steep  place  afraid, 

»The  common  pass, 
Where  clear  as  glass 
AU  roust  descend 
Xot  to  an  end, 
But  quick'ned  by  this  deep  aud  rocky  grave. 
Rise  to  a  longer  course  more  bnght  and  bravo.* 

Eqnally  happy  is  he  in  his  imaginative  descriptions  of 
the  phenomena  of  light — the  changing  aspects  of  a  cloud- 
chequered  sky,  the  play  of  sunlight  upon  rock  and  leaf 
»id  flower, 
I  200.— itfb,  400,  2  H 
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'whose  proud 
And  previous  glories  gild  tliat  blushing  cloud; 
Whose  lively  fires  in  swift  projections  glance 
From  hill  to  hill,  and  by  refracted  cliance 
Burnish  some  ueighbour-rock,  or  ti*ee,  and  then 
Fly  oiF  in  coy  and  winged  flames  again.* 

And  we  know  not  what  other  poet  has  given  betWr 
expression  to  the  divine  influences  that  are  abroad  on  a 
brilliant  May  morning  than  that  found  in  the  following 
lines  on  *  Ascension  Day ' ; — 

*Tlic  Day-ftar  smiles,  and  light,  with  Thee  decoos'd, 

Now  shines  in  all  the  chambers  of  the  East. 

What  stirs,  what  jjosting  intercourse  and  mirth 

Of  Saints  and  Angela  glorify  the  Earth ! 

What  sighs,  what  whispera,  busy  stops  and  stays! 

Private  and  holy  talk  fill  all  the  ways. 

They  pass  as  at  the  last  great  day,  and  run 

In  their  white  robes  to  seek  the  Risen  Sun; 

1  see  thorn,  hear  them,  mark  their  hastet  and  move 

Amongst  them,  with  them,  wing'd  with  faith  and  Iotc.' 

Space  forbids  making  more  than  a  i>as8ing  reference 
to  Vaughan's  last  volume,  *  Thalia  Rediviva,'  which  con- 
tains the  best  examples  of  his  secular  verse.  Here  ifat 
poet,  drifting  to  some  extent  from  the  influence  of  Dodm 
and  Herbert,  appears  as  a  rather  painful  follower  of 
Denham  and  Waller.  Many  of  the  poems  are  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  in  which  Vaughan  does  not  move  very 
easily;  he  is  much  more  at  home  in  the  octosyllftVif 
couplet,  and  his  addresses  to  Fida  and  Etesia  in  this 
measure  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the  best  Jow 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  last  volnnw 
reveals  the  poet  as  no  less  a  lover  of  books  than  of 
Nature — books, 

*the  stiU  voice 

Of  enlarged  spirits,  kind  Heav'n's  whito  decoys  I 

WTio  lives  with  yon,  lives  like  those  knowing  flow'rs. 

"Wiich  in  commerce  with  light  spend  all  their  hour;/ 

And  in  this  dual  commerce  with  the  light  of  books  and  d 
Nature  Henry  Vaughan  ended  his  days  at  the  ripe  ago  w 
seventy- three.  He  lies  buried,  close  to  his  native  Scethroji 
in  the  little  churchyard  of  Liansantifraid. 


I 
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As  a  poet  of  Nature  Henry  Vaughan,  as  the  few 
qaotations  above  given  sufficiently  attest,  is  a  forerunner 
of  "Wordsworth,  Biit  to  the  average  reader  his  name  ia 
fLssociated  with  Wordsworth  by  reason,  not  so  much  of 
what  they  have  in  common  as  poetical  interpreters  of 
Nature,  as  of  the  fact  that  a  particular  poem  of  Vaughan's 
ia  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Wordsworth  the  germinal 
ought  of  his  *  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality.' 
Tordswortli  himself  is  silent  about  the  matter;  but  it  is 
own  that  he  possessed  a  copy  of  *Silex  ScintiUans*; 
d  when  we  find  Vaughan,  in  *  The  Retreat,'  i*egretfuUy 
oking  back  upon  the  days  of  his  *  angel-infancy,' 

•When  on  some  gildod  cloud  or  floVr 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour. 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity ' — 

3ky9  which  made  him  feel 

'  through  all  this  fieshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingnees,* 

'  long  to  travel  back 
And  tread  again  tliat  ancient  track  I 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  train!' — 

pe  are  forced  to  believe  that  there  must  be  something 
Imore  than  an  accidental  resemblance  between  these  lines 
passages  that  will  at  once  occur  to  any  one  familiar 
[vith  the  great  Ode. 

There  is  not  much  more  perhaps  than  a  faint  hint  at 

be  doctrine  of  *  recollection '  in  *  The  Retreat ' ;  nor  have 

i^B  evidence  that  it  was  to  Vaughan  anything  more  than 
I*  pa*!sing  poetical  fancy.  Thomas  Traherne,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  one  to  whom  this  Platonic  idea,  or  something 
^ery  like  it,  was  a  constant  obsession.  Recollections  of 
^rly  childhood,  as  reflected  in  a  mind  continually  bi-ooding 
**ver  the  mystery  and  the  wonder  of  the  universe,  are 
'be  very  substance  of  Trahcmo's  poetry.  Indeed,  he  is 
^01  to  our  mind  of  any  great  account  as  a  poet  at  all  save 
"'hen  he  sings  of  *  angel-infancy.'     The   majority  of  his 

)enis  are  but  versified  arrangements  of  thoughts  which 
^ht  just  as  well  find  their  adequate  expression  in  plain 
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proso,  and  some  of  which  Traheme  himself  has  muA 
bettor  expressed  in  the  extracts  supplied  to  us  by  Mr 
Dobell  from  his  prose  *  Centuries  of  Meditation^/  These 
poems  have  little  in  common  with  the  better  religious 
verse  of  their  period ;  in  imagination,  in  fancy,  in  all 
that  is  either  legitimate  or  fantastic  in  the  way  of 
'  deconition/  they  are  poor  indeed  by  the  side  of  the 
work  of  Herbert  and  Vaughan,  But  when  we  turn  to 
the  poems  on  childhood  we  are  in  n  different  atmosphere 
There  is  nothing  quite  like  them  in  the  whole  range  o( 
English  poetry.  It  is  safe,  we  think,  to  make  at  leafl 
this  claim  for  Traherne,  that  no  poet  has  succeeded  in 
recalling  ko  intuitively  and  vividly  the  impressions  of  a 
child  when  he  first  awakes  to  all  the  beauty  and  the 
wonder  and  the  glory  of  the  world  around  him.  Critic* 
may  cavil  at  hia  faults  in  technique,  at  his  imperfect 
rhymes,  at  his  constant  resort  to  the  feeble  aid  of  exple- 
tives, at  his  almost  garrulous  repetitions ;  but  thero  is 
matter  in  these  songs  of  childhood  arrcnting  and  originftl 
enough  to  atone  for  many  technical  weaknesses;  tmd 
here,  had  he  known  them,  Wordsworth  would  have  found 
a  store  of  richer  suggestion  about  *  that  dreamlike  vivid- 
ness and  splendour  which  invest  objects  of  sight  in  chiM- 
hood*  than  in  all  the  other  literary  records  of  child 
experience  to  which  he  had  access. 

Even  more  suggestive,  along  the  same  line  of  thought, 
are  some  of  Traherue's  prose  '  Meditations.* 

*  I  knew  not/  he  writes  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  the 
oonix)aniona  of  his  infancy,  *  that  they  were  bom  or  should 
die.  B\it  all  things  abided  eternally  as  they  were  in  tht'ir 
proper  places.  Eternity  was  manifest  in  the  Light  of  the  Day, 
and  Bomething  ioiinite  behind  everything  ap]>eared.  whiefa 
talked  with  my  expectation  and  moved  my  desire.  ...  All 
appeared  new  and  sti'ange  at  first,  inexpressibly  rare  and 
delightful  and  beautiful.  I  was  a  little  stranger  which,  a( 
my  entrance  into  the  world,  w£ia  saluted  and  surrounded  with 
innumerable  joys.  My  knowledge  was  Divine;  I  knew  by 
intuition  thoHO  things  which,  since  my  apostacy,  I  colleci«d 
again  by  the  highest  reason.  .  .  •  Ever^'tbing  was  at  rast> 
free  and  immortal.  I  knew  nothing  of  sickness  or  deatli  or 
exaction.  In  the  absence  of  these  I  was  entertained  lito  M 
angel  with  the  works  of  God  in  their  splendour  and  glorr.-I 
saw  all  in  the  peace  of  Eden ;  heaven  and  earth  did  sing  m.'' 
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sator's  praises,  and  could  not  make  more  melody  to  Adam 
ku  to  me.  All  Time  wo^^  Eternity  and  a  x>erpetiial  Sabbath. 
it  not  strange  tliat  an  infant  should  be  heir  of  the  whole 
Id,  and  see  those  mysteries  which  the  books  of  the  learned 
rer  unfold?' 

w  inevitably,  as  we  read  theae  words,  do  the  inemor- 
e  lines  leap  to  our  lips — 

*Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind — 

Mighty  Prophet!  Seer  blest  I 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  uf  the  grave; 
Thou  over  whom  thy  ImmorUility 
Broods  like  the  Day.' 

Let  uSf  for  a  moment,  turn  to  Trahemo's  poetical 
tression  of  what  thus  •  talked  with  his  expectation 
I  moved  his  desire  '  in  early  childhood.  '  On  News  '  is 
quaint  title  given  to  the  poem  which  opens  with  the 
irds  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  wliich 
perhaps,  the  most  articulate  utterance  Traheme  has 
^n  us  of  his  own  '  intimations  of  inimortjility/ 

'News  from  a  forcigii  couutry  came, 
As  if  my  treasure  and  my  wtfalth  lay  there; 

So  much  it  did  my  heart  enihuue! 
*Twas  wont  to  call  my  soul  into  mine  ear 
Which  tliither  went  to  meet 
The  approiLching  sweet, 
And  on  the  tlireshold  stood, 
To  eutertaiu  the  uukuuwu  Good. 
It  hovered  there 
As  if  'twould  leave  mine  car, 
And  was  so  eager  to  embrace 
The  joyful  tidings  as  they  came, 
'Twould  almost  leave  its  dweliiug-ijlace 
To  entertain  that  same  .... 

What  sacred  instinct  did  inspire 
My  soiU  in  childhood  with  a  hope  so  strong? 

WTiat  secret  force  mov'd  my  desire 
To  expect  my  joys  beyond  the  seas,  so  young? 
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Felicity,  I  know, 
Wfts  out  of  view; 
And,  beiug  here  alone, 
I  saw  that  happiness  was  gone 
From  jne.    For  this, 
I  tliii*sted  absent  bliss, 
And  thought  that  sure  beyond  the  sens. 
Or  else  in  something  near  at  hand 
I  know  not  yet  (smce  nought  did  ])Iease 
1  knew)  my  Bliss  did  stand.' 

Another  poexu,  from  which  we  have  already  quot 
stanza,  is  entitled  *  Wonder/  and  expresses  the  innooei 
and  wondering  delight  of  a  child  who  feels  himself  tol 
*  the  heir  of  the  whole  world.' 


i 


*  The  skies  in  their  luagniflcence. 
The  lively,  lovely  au*, 
Oh  how  divine,  how  soft,  how  sweet,  how  fair! 

The  stars  did  entertain  my  sense, 
And  all  the  works  of  God,  so  bright  and  pare, 
So  rich  and  great  did  seem, 
As  if  they  ever  must  endure 
In  my  esteem. 

A  native  health  and  innocence 
Within  my  bones  did  grow ; 
And,  while  my  God  did  all  his  Glories  show, 

I  felt  a  vigour  in  my  sense 
That  was  h11  Spirit.     I  within  did  flow 
With  seas  of  life,  like  i;\'ine ; 
I  nothing  in  the  world  did  know 
But  'twas  divine.* 


One  who  lived  in  the  light  of   thia  simple  and  jo 
faith  could  not 

'  dream  of  such  a  thing 
As  sin,  in  which  mankind  lay  dead. 
They  all  were  brisk  and  living  ^vights  to 
Tea,  pure  and  full  of  Immortality.* 

*No  darkness  then  did  overahade, 
But  all  within  was  pure  and  bright; 

No  guilt  did  crush  nor  fear  invade, 
But  aU.  my  aovil  was  full  of  light. 


I 
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A  joyful  sense  and  i>urity 

Is  all  I  can  remember; 
The  very  night  to  me  was  bright, 

'Twas  Slimmer  In  December/ 

Where  Traheme  parte  company,  not  only  with  Herbert 
d  Yaughan,  but  with  all  the  hierophants — whether 
poets  or  philosophers,  An^licana  or  Puritous — of  liis  tiniOf 
is  in  his  application  of  this  simple  creed  of  childhood  to 
the  conditions  of  adult  life.  Peace  and  happiness,  ho 
thinks,  can  only  come  to  the  distracted  soul  through  the 
recovery  of  the  beatific  vision  which  enables  the  child 
to  look  upon  all  Nature  as  his  divine  and  proper  inherit- 
ance. '  The  riches  of  invention,  .  .  ,  gold,  silver,  houses, 
d,  clothes,*  etc.,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  '  Meditations,'  have 
combined  to  make  us  blind  to  the  *  riches  of  Nature.* 
*  The  riches  of  Nature  are  our  bouIh  and  bodies,  with  all 
their  faculties,  senses,  and  endowmente ;  and  it  haci  been 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  whole  world  to  teach  me  that  all 
felicity  consisted  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  world,  that 
it  was  prepared  for  me  before  I  was  bom,  and  that 
nothing  was  more  divine  and  beautiful.'  This  is  no 
feecetic,  but  one  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  the  natural  and  tho 
spiritual,  and  who  could  say  with  Rabbi  Ben  Kzra— 


^anc 
Ban 


'As  the  bird  tvings  and  sings, 
Let  us  cry  "All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flosh  more,  now,  than  flesh 
helps  soul,"* 


'Natural    things,'  he    continues,  'are    glorious,  and  to 
know  them  glorious.'     Let  us  then  enjoy  them  in   the 

I  spirit  in  which  God  rae^mt  them  to  be  enjoyed, 
*For  God  enjoy'd  is  all  His  end. 
^K               Himself  He  then  doth  comprchond 
^r               When  Ho  is  bless6d,  magnified, 
ExtoU'd,  exalted,  prais'd  and  glorified. 
^  For  He 

^H  Doth  place  His  whole  felicity 

^m  In  that,— who  is  despised  and  defied, 

^^         Undeified  almost  if  onco  denied.' 
These    few   quotations   will    serve  to  show    that  in 
Traheme  has  :becn  discovered,  if  not  a  poet  of  a  very 
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high  order  of  artistry,  at  least  a  thinker  of  rare  originality 
and  imaginative  power.  We  cannot  here  follow  Mr 
Dobell  and  others  in  their  pureiiit  of  parallels  between 
Traherno  and  later  philosphers  and  poets — how  in  many  of 
his  fancies  and  speculations  he  anticipates  not  only  Words- 
worth, but  Berkeley  and  Rousseau,  Blake,  Browning,  and 
Whitman.  Let  what  Mr  DoboU  calls  •  a  clear  previaion 
of  the  Berkoleian  philosophy*  serve  as  an  instance  of 
the  possibilities  of  such  quests.  All  Nature's  treasura^ 
writes  Traheme, 

'Were  my  iiumediate  and  internal  pleasures. 
Substantial  joys  which  did  inform  my  mind. 
With  all  she  wrought 
My  soul  Avas  fi*aught; 
And  every  object  in  my  heart  a  thought 
Begot,  or  Avas;  1  coiUd  not  tell 
Whether  the  things  did  there 
Themselves  appear, 
Which  in  my  spirit  truly  seemed  to  dwell, 
Or  whether  my  conforming  mind 
Wore  not  even  all  that  therein  shin'd** 

The  form  iu  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  poems,  may  leave 
Bomcthing  to  be  detiiired,  but  the  thought  is  Hne,  and 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  many  precious  tbingH  which  the 
patient  reader  will  discover  in  Mr  Dobell's  volume.  Both 
Traherne  and  his  editor,  as  we  have  hinted,  make  some 
demands  on  our  patience,  but  nowhei-e  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  forfeit  our  interest.  The  long  introduction,  not- 
withstanding some  critical  indiscretions,  is  full  of  matter; 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  held  by  the  story  of  the  dis- 
covery, or  to  be  convinced  by  the  pi-oofs  of  the  poet* 
identification.  Should  the  render,  on  the  strength  of  the 
passages  quoted  in  the  introduction,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  ourselves,  that  Traherne  is  a  better  proae- 
Avriter  than  poet,  Mr  Dobell  cannot  complain.  He 
promises  an  early  issue  of  the  '  Centuries  of  Heditationfl,* 
and  ho  has  revealed  enough  of  their  contents  to  give 
us  assurance  that  in  Traheme's  prose  manuscripts  he 
possesses,  if  anything,  a  greater  treasure  than  his  poetiy. 

W.  Lewis  Johea. 
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I  Philosophical  Transactions,  B.,  vol.  196.  190;J. 
DuniNG  the  past  few  years  the  zoological  world  has  been 
Btartled  by  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  in  central- 
eastern  Africa  of  an  entirely  new  type  (so  far  as  existing 
animals  are  concerned)  of  giraffe-like  ruminant,  the  okapi 
(fig,  1),  and  also,  in  tho  north-eastern  part  of  the  same 
continent,  of  the  remains  of  a  number  of  extinct  mammals 
unlike  any  previously  known  to  science,  the  latter  remains 
having  been  obtained  from  strata  of  lower  Tertiary 
or  Eocene  age  in  the  Libyan  desert.  Tho  okapi,  as  a  living 
mammal  of  large  size,  peculiar  shape,  and  strange  colour- 
ing, has  naturally  attracted  a  large  share  of  popular 
attention ;  whereas  the  extinct  forms,  in  spite  of  their 
iitxangeness.  have  boon  but  little  noticed  by  tho  general 
public 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discovery 
of  these  extinct  Egyptian  Eocene  mammals  far  outweighs 
in  importance  that  of  the  okapi.     For  instance,  certain 
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fossil  ruminants  from  tho  Pliocene  formations  of  Greece, 
SamoR,  and  elsewhere,  are  so  nearly  allied  in  structure  to 
the  okapi  that  the  discovery  of  a  living  representatiTe, 
interesting  and  important  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  has  added 
little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  general  structure 
and  affinities  of  the  group.  Tt  is  true  that  the  dry  bones 
of  its  extinct  kindred  would  never  have  enabled  us  to 
guess  at  the  strange  and  bizarre  coloration  of  tho  living 
okapi,  any  more  than  would  those  of  extinct  giraffes  have 
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Fig.  1.— Frmai^  Okapi. 


permitted  us  to  predicate  the  nature  of  the  colouring  of 
thoir  existing  representatives.  But  coloration,  although 
of  groat  interest  from  many  points  of  view,  is  in  the 
uwiiii  correlated  merely  with  the  adaptation  of  aninuiU 
to  thoir  natural  surroundings,  and  hiis  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  their  general  structure  and  relationships.  More- 
tkvtir,  no  comparison  is  possible  in  this  respect  between 
(lii»  i*i»onnt  and  extinct  members  of  a  group.  "WTiile  fiiily 
mliiiitting  the  interest  attiiching  to  the  okapi,  it  must 
(>)4Pit)fciro  be  confessed  that  zoological  science  would  not 


ave  been  very  greatly  the  poorer  had  the  creature  never 

tn  discovered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extinct  mammals  from  the 
Mjne  of  the  Fayum  district  of  the  Libyan  desert  have 
nabled  us  to  solve  a  problem  which,  from  the  very  iiatui'e 
f  tho  case,  had  hitherto  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Loverest  of  zoologists  and  palieontologists— to  wit,  the 
rigin  of  the  elephants  and  their  extinct  relatives  the 
ncistodons.  Till  the  discovery  of  these  wonderful  Fayum 
kiills,  bones,  and  teeth,  the  Proboscidea,  as  the  elephants 
knd  their  extinct  allies  are  termed  in  zoology,  foi*med  an 
mtirely  isolated  group — a  kind  of  no-man's  child — whose 
fcnceatry  it  was  impossible  eveu  to  conjecture,  although 
It  was  known  that  they  were  nearly  related  to  the  typical 
ungulates,  or  hoofed  mnnxnials.  Our  new  information 
enables  us  to  bring  them  into  line  with  that  group,  and  to 
point  to  ancestral  forms  not  differing  very  widely  from 
several  well-known  generalised  types,  although  all  the 
l)ranches  of  the  ancestral  tree  cannot  yet  be  traced  into 
complete  connexion  with  the  parent  stem.  IncidentiiUy,  it 
*nay  be  added,  these  discoveries  have  enabled  Dr  Andrews 
to  trace  out  the  evolution  of  that  most  wondorful  organ, 
the  elephant's  trunk. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  all ;  for  these  Egyptian  fossils 
o^vo  furnished  strong  indications  of  the  existence  of  an 
1-lfinity  between  the  ancestral  Proboscidea  and  the  marine 
Sirenia,  of  which  latter  the  manati  and  the  dugong  are 
^He  solo  existing  survivors.  Although  such  an  affinity  had 
''^en  previously  suspected,  it  had  of  late  years  been  over- 
looked ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Dr  Andrews  to  point  out 
slow  many  remarkable  resemblances  exist  between  even 
^lie  existing  members  of  the  two  groups.  As  it  is,  the 
^dence  is  not  yet  fully  worked  out,  but  there  is  good 
^"^ason  to  believe  that  ere  long  we  shall  regard  nianatis 
^d  dugongs  as  nothing  more  than  a  highly  aberrant  und 
Buatic  modification  of  the  proboscidean  stock. 
^  To  take  another  instance  of  the  importance  of  these 
discoveries  :  the  hyraces — the  miscalled  coneys  of  Scripture 
- — forming  the  Hymcoidea  of  zoologists,  were  till  lately 
Regarded  as  another  altogether  isolated  group  of  ungulate 
Duuumals  of  which  the  past  history  was  an  absolute  blank. 
The  aforesaid  palieontological  discoveries  in  Upper  Egypt, 
well  as  others  made  a  few  yeai-s  earlier  in  Samoa  and 
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certain  parts  of  southern  Europe,  have,  however,  brought 
to  light  the  former  existence  of  a  whole  host  of  ancestrtJ 
forms,  some  of  which  were  of  large  bodily  dimensions; 
and  there  seems  a  probability  that  this  group,  too,  may 
prove  to  be  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  the 
Proboscidea. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  the  subject ;  but  there  is  a  second, 
and  not  less  important  aspect,  from  which  the  disco verj" 
of  both  the  okapi  and  the  aforesaid  extinct  Egyptian 
mammals  may  be  regarded.  It  throws  a  light  on  the 
question  of  the  source  whence  Africa  derived  its  existing 
mammalian  fauna.  In  other  words,  is  this  fauna  wholl}' 
or  partly  indigenous,  and  has  it  been  a  source  of  supply 
for  other  regions  of  the  Old  World  ?  or  are  its  momben 
(all  or  some)  comparatively  recent  immigrants  into  the 
Dark  Continent  from  other  countries?  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  animals  of  Africa^ — and  by 
*  animals '  I  moan  mainly  mammals — will  generally  ht 
regarded  in  the  present  article. 

Next  to  Austi'alasia  and  8outh  America,  that  portion 
of  Africa  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara  desert,  together 
with  the  southern  half  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  (which 
evidently  forms  a  part  of  the  sjime  great  zoological 
province),  differs,  indeed,  much  more  decidedlyj  in  respect 
to  the  animab  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  from  the  other 
three  continents  of  the  world  than  does  any  one  of  the 
latter  from  the  remaining  two.  Ethiopian  Africa,  as  this 
portion  of  the  great  southern  continent  is  termed  by 
students  of  animal  distribution,  is  in  part  the  home  of  a 
very  largo  number  of  species  and  groups  of  animals  quite 
unknown  (with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  few 
met  with  in  southern  Aj*abia)  elsewhere  at  the  present 
day.  And  the  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which  thifl 
peculiarity  of  the  fauna  originated  is  one  which  has 
of  late  years  attracted  much  attention  on  the  part  of 
naturalists.  Needless  to  say,  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
have  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Eocene  fauna  of  the  Fayum  district. 


At  the  outset  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  different 
between  the  mammaliun  fauna  of  Ethiopian  Africa  and 
that  of  the  northern  hemisphere  generally  is  in  no  wiM 
comparable  to  that  which  exists  between  the  animals  of 
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)ut1i  America  or  of  Australasia  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  the  one  hand,  or  between  those  of  South 
America  and  those  of  Australasia  on  the  other.  With  the 
exception  of  the  hyraccs  (which  range  into  Syria),  Africa 
has  now,  indeed,  no  absolutely,  or  even  nearly,  peculiar 
ordinal  or  subordinal  groups  of  mammals  of  its  own 
comparable  to  the  edentates  (sloths,  ant-eaters,  and 
armudillos)  of  South  and  Central  America,  or  the  mar- 
supials and  egg-laying  mammals  of  Australasia.  The 
difference  between  its  fauna  and  that  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  in  general  one  of  degree  rather  than  of 
kind.  Moreover,  many  of  the  types  now  confined  to  the 
Ethiopian  area,  such  as  hippopotami,  giraffes,  okapis, 
various  groups  of  antelopes,  and  ostriches,  were  repre- 
sented during  a  past  epoch  in  Asia  and  other  p&vts  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  east-ern  hemisphere  by  more  or  less 
closely  allied  forms.  Acxiordingly,  the  more  advanced 
students  of  distribution  are  now  agreed  that,  from  this 
standpoint,  the  globe  ina,y  be  divided  into  three  primary 
•  realms.'  These  are  Notogeea,  or  Australasia ;  Neogsea,  or 
South  and  Central  Americ*i,  together  w4th  a  portion  of 
Mexico  ;  and  Arctogaea,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the 
land  areas  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  regards  the  peculiarities  presented  by  the  Ethiopian 
fanna,  and  more  especially  mammals,  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  absence  of  certain 
group»s  is  almost  as  important  fis  the  presence  of  others 
unknown  beyond  its  limits.  Ethiopian  Africa,  for  example, 
possesses  no  deer  (although  its  antelopes  are  constantly 
so  miscalled  by  sportsmen),  no  bears,  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  species  in  Fpper  Nubia)  none  of  the  typical 
swine,  that  is  to  say,  none  akin  to  the  wild  boar  of  Europe. 
Tapirs  form  another  group  unknown  in  Africa.  Wild 
aheep  and,  to  a  great  extent,  wild  goats  are  likewise  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence;  the  former  being  quite  un- 
knoivn,  while  the  latter  are  represented  by  only  one 
species  in  Nubia  and  a  second  in  Abyssinia ;  a  third 
represent^itive  (belonging  to  an  otherwise  Himalayan  and 
South  Indian  group)  occurs  within  the  Ethiopian  region 
in  the  south  of  Arabia.  Among  smaller  mammals  we 
ob6er^'e  an  entire  lack  of  true  shrews,  musk-shrews, 
moles,  marmots,  susliks,  chipmunks  or  striped  ground- 
squirrels,   beavers,  voles,  and    picas.      To    mention  the 
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absontoes  in  other  groups  of  animnls  is  impossible,  but 
tho  lack  of  true  geese  and  of  frenh-water  crayfish  is  an 
important  fact  to  which  attention  may  be  directed. 

Passing  on  to  a  necessarily  brief  review  of  some  o! 
tho  more  important  mammalian  types  characteristic  ol 
Ethiopia,  we  find,  firstly,  the  two  groat  man-like  ap«s. 
tho  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla,  which  are  now  the  sol* 
represent ativcH  of  their  kind,  although  the  teeth  and  jawi 
of  an  extinct  member  of  the  group  have  been  discovered 
in  the  upper  Tertiary  deposits  of  north-western  India. 
Tho  baboons  and  monkeys  of  Ethiopia  are  all  like^vi9« 
generically  distinct  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  being  the  dog-fawd 
baboons  (a  few  of  which  range  into  Arabia)  and  their 
relatives  the  hideous  drill  and  mandrill  of  the  west  coasL 
Here  we  have,  however,  to  notice  tho  occurrence  of  fosal 
dog-faced  baboons  in  India.  Of  other  representatives  d 
the  order  Primates,  the  pretty  little  woolly  galago*. 
together  with  the  short-tailed  pottos  and  awaiitibos  of 
the  west  coast  (often  collectively  miscalled  sloths),  coo* 
stitute  two  altogether  peculiar  groups  of  the  lemur  trib& 

No  less  than  three  families  of  insect-eating  mammAis, 
namely,  the  long-nosed  jumping  shrews,  of  which  then) 
are  two  or  three  distinct  generic  types,  the  golden  niolw, 
recognisable  by  the  iridescent  sheen  of  their  fur,  and  tbe 
Poiaviogalidce^   typified  by   the  small   otter-like   eyeam 
discovered  by  du  Chaillu  in  the  rivers  of  the  west  ooaiti 
are  practically  confined  to  the  Ethiopian  region,  althougli 
a  second  representative  of  the  third  group  is  a  nati 
Madagascar.     In  past  times,  however,  jiunping  s 
ranged  into  Europe,  as  is  testified  by  the  occurrem 
their  fossilised  remains  in  the  middle  Tertiary 
France. 

Among  the  Camivora,  the  graceful  genets,  of  which 
one  species  is  found  in  South  Europe  and  North  Afiic% 
are  otherwise  an  Ethiopian  group;  while  there  isaUwA 
West  African  representative  of  their  cousins  the  liiidang* 
the  other  forms  being  Indo-Malayan.    Of  palm-civeU  thoiv 
is  one  ejcclusively  Ethiopian  genus;   while  uo  !• 
six  genera  of  mungoose-like  Carnivora,  among  wii 
elegant  little  mocrkat  is  the  most  generally  knowD'  Af 
restricted   to   tho   region.      Remains   of   both   ipe» 
and  mungoose-like  carnivores  are,  howov 
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le  and  upper  Tertiaiy  doposits  of  Europe  and 

It  ugly  and  savage  brute  the  spotted  hycena  is  a 
jharacteristic  Ethiopian  type  at  the  present  day, 
Lgh  in  the  Pleistocene  or  latest  division  of  Tertiary 
t  was  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Allied 
4  abounded  in  Europe  and  Asia  at  a  somewhat 
•  epoch.  Even  more  characteristically  Ethiopian  is 
oall  hycena-like  cr«ituro  known  to  the  Boers,  on 
it  of  its  burrowing  habits,  as  the  aard-wolf.  It 
e  regarded  as  a  kind  of  degenerate  hyiena,  whose 
have  been  reduced  to  an  almost  rudimentary  con- 
by  feeding  largely  upon  white  ants,  carrion,  and 
substances  which  require  little  or  no  rending  or 
cation. 

striking  contrast  to  the  skulking,  solitary,  and 
iring  habits  of  this  species  are  the  boldness  and 
y  of  another  very  characteristic  South  and  East 
a  representative  of  the  Carnivora,  namely,  the 
ig-dog,  which  associates  in  large  packs,  and  pursues 
ills  large  game.  This  member  of  the  dog  tribe,  of 
the  nearest  living  allies  appear  to  be  the  wild  dogs 
.a,  differs  from  all  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the 
it  of  its  toes.  In  the  south  it  is  coloured  not  unlike 
>Otted  hycena,  but  in  some  parts  of  East  Africa  it 
;he  large  patches  of  orange  tawny,  and  becomes 
'  black  and  white.  A  lower  jaw  from  a  cave  in 
Wales  bus  been  thought  to  indicate  that  an  allied 
H  was  formerly  a  contemporary  of  the  spotted 
f  in  Europe.  A  second  genus  of  the  dog  family, 
36  confined  to  South  and  East  Africa,  and  including 
single  species,  is  represented  by  the  long-eared  fox. 
ly  an  extinct  species  of  the  same  genus  occurs  in 
>per  Tertiary  deposits  of  northern  India.  In  the 
.  family  two  species  remarkable  for  their  con- 
U8  block  and  white  coloration,  namely,  the  striped 
t  or  zorille,  and  the  striped  weasel,  each  reprc- 
^  a  genus  by  itself,  are  very  characteristic  of 
nan  Alnca,  although  the  former  ranges  into  lower 
and  possibly  also  into  Asia  Minor. 
CO  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  certain  species 
ii  of  Carnivora  are  common  to  Africa  and  India. 

St  noticeable  are  the  hunting-leopard,  or 
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chita,  the  caracal,  or  long-tailod  I'ed  lynx,  the  jungle-cai. 
and  the  two  species  of  ratel,  of  which  one  is  Indian  and 
the  other  African.  The  lion  and  the  leopard  likewise 
come  under  the  same  category,  but  their  geographical 
range  is  still  larger. 

Very  brief  mention  must  suffice  for  the  generic  typM 
of  rodent  or  gnawing  mammals  peculiar  to  the  regwft 
under  consideration.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  rf 
these  are  the  so-called  scaly-tailed  squirrels,  bett-er  knowis 
since  they  have  no  near  affinity  with  the  true  squirreK 
simply  as  scaly-tails.  There  are  three  generic  types  of 
these  romarkablo  rodents,  two  of  which  are  providrf 
with  flying-membranes  comparable  to  those  of  the  flying- 
squirrels,  while  the  third  is  devoid  of  these  appendages, 
and  thus,  save  for  the  distinctive  scales  beneath  the  ta^ 
much  resembles  an  ordinary  squirrel.  Scaly-tails,  whici 
constitute  a  family  by  themselves,  take  their  name  froo 
the  presence  of  a  few  large  horny  scales  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  tail,  apparently  used  as  aids  in 
climbing.  They  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  tropjcil 
forest  zone,  and  are  most  abundant  on  the  west  coMt, 
where  alone  representatives  of  two  of  the  genera  an 
known  to  occur.  Dormice  are  very  common  in  Ethi 
where  there  is  at  least  one  generic  type  iinknowu 
where.  Rata  and  mice  belonging  to  exclusively  EthiopiM 
types  are  likewise  numerous,  but  to  refer  to  the* 
seriatim  would  obviously  be  quite  out  of  place  on  tb« 
present  occasion,  especially  as  nothing  is  known  with 
regard  to  their  palseontological  history.  An  eicepti<« 
may,  however,  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  great  Gambinfl 
pouched  rat  SaccostoTtiv^,  and  likewise  in  that  of  the 
long-haired  crested  rat  Lophioynys^  of  north-castem 
Africa,  both  of  which  represent  genera  imknown  beyowi 
the  limits  of  the  Ethiopian  region.  The  tree-mice  ami 
the  veldt-rats  are  the  types  of  two  peculiar  African  snV 
families  of  the  mouse  tribe,  namely,  the  De^idmrrvjfina 
and  OtomyiTUB, 

Very  characteristic,  too,  of  the  Ethiopian  region  art 
four  or  five  generic  types  of  the  burrowing  and  frequently 
blind  mole-rats,  of  which  the  typical  genus  SpaUut  U 
East  European  and  Egyptian,  Of  the  four  or  five  ffirrl*^ 
sively  Ethiopian  genera,  Bathyergus  is  represent*^ 
great  sand-mole  of  the  Cape  and  a  smaller 
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laraland,  the  two  allied  genera  having  species  of 
out  the  same  size  tis  the  latter.  Most  remarkable  of 
\  Are,  however,  the  tiny  naked  sand-rata  of  Somaliland, 
3ich  live  in  tunnels  excavated  in  the  burning  sand  of 
o  desert.  Another  Ethiopian  representative  of  the 
tne  family  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Oriental 
fctnboo-rats,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  grouped, 
though  naturalists  are  now  disposed  to  refer  it  to  a 
sntis  apfirt.  The  curious  spring-haas  or  jumping-haro 
"  the  South  African  veldt  indicates  a  family  of  rodents 
^edetidcc)  quite  unknown  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  much  to 
9  regretted  that  we  are  still  unacquainted  with  the  i>ast 
istory  of  this  interesting  form. 

Very  noteworthy,  from  a  distributional  point  of  view, 
ro  the  large  rodents  known  as  cane-rats  (Thryonomys)^ 
Dgether  with  their  smaller  relatives  the  rock-rats  (Petro- 
riyff),  and  the  Somali  gundi  (Pectinator) ;  since  all  these, 
ogether  with  the  true  gundi  {Ctenodactylus)  of  North 
ifrica,  belong  to  a  family  represented — outside  Africa — - 
jnly  in  South  and  Central  Americji,  whore  they  display 
many  modiUcatious,  all  generically  distinct  from  their 
Ethiopian  cousins.  There  is,  however,  one  extinct  genus 
of  the  group  in  the  Pliocene  or  upper  Tertiary  of  Sicily. 

Short  as  it  is,  the  above  outHne  is  sufiicient  to  indicate 
clearly  marked  peculiarity  of  the   rodent  fauna  of 

iopia ;   but,  owing   to  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  ita 

history,    we    are    unfortunately    unable    to    draw 

iny  deductions  of  value  in  regard  to  its  origin  and 

fttiouships. 

rA  very  different  state  of  affairs  occui-s  when  we  come] 
ike  into  consideration  the  larger  ungulates,  or  hoofed] 
nals,  of  which   Ethiopian  Africa  possesses  a  large! 
iber  of  absolutely   pecuhar   types.     Taking  first  the 
affidce^  as  represented  by  the  giraffes  and  the  okapi,  we 
id  this  family  absolutely  restricted  at  the  present  day 
o  the  Ethiopian  region.     The  giraffe  family,  it  may  be 
ib»erved,  appears  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  deer  tribe, 
rom  which  it  is  broadly  distinguished  by  the  structure  of 
A»*»  horus.     These  are  always  covered  with  skin,  and  are 
branched.    In  the  giraffes  there  are  at  least  three 
•»HO  appendages,  one  (which  may  be  reduced  to 
'tary  boss)  situated  in  the  middle  line  of 
W.  3  I 
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tho  forehead,  and  a  pair  someivliat  farther  back.  Th« 
paii-ed  horns,  at  any  rate,  are  present  in  both  sexes, 
althoMgh  much  smaller  in  tho  females  than  in  the 
From  their  nan-ow  eai*s  giraffes  are  evidently  adapted^ 
live  in  open  country,  or,  at  all  events,  in  such  covert  as 
loaves  their  heads  and  neckjs  exposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  spreading  ears  of  the  okapi  proclaim  with 
equal  clearness  that  their  owner  is  a  forest  animal.* 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  male  okapi  is  always 
provided  with  a  single  pair  of  horns,  of  some  five  or  six 
inches  in  length  (fig.  2),  while  tho  female  is  generttlly 
homle8i}|,  although,    us    in    the    case  of    the  Americjui 


\ 
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Fio.  2.— SKtTLL  OP  Male  Okapt. 
(ift«r  C.  I.  FunrUi-aialor.} 

l)rongbuck,  small  horns  may  occasionally  be  developed 
in  that  sex.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  commonly  credited 
with  being  the  discoverer  of  the  okapi,  and  he  vm 
certainly  the  first  to  make  the  entire  creature  known 
to  Etu*ope*in  science.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that 
a  piece  of  striped  skin  obtained  some  twenty  ye^irs  earlier 
by  tho  German  explorer,  Ur  Junker,  and  supposed  at  th« 
time  to  belong  to  the  zebra-antelope,  ixjally  pertained  to 
a  young  okjipi,  and  was  thus  tho  first  evidence  of  that 
animal  brought  to  Europe. 


*  The  ftbsard  iden  that  the  okupl  Is  a  hybrid  between  n  girafft  ud  4 
zebra  stlU  appears  to  be  curreal.  Apart  from  the  fact  tliat  hybrids  beCWMi 
Kuch  widely  dilTerent  animuU  do  sot  occur  In  nature,  the  okapi  U  esiM* 
tially  a  j^iraifo  in  structorc,  and  folly  a  doxen  specimens  are  known,  c 
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L  girafFos  and  okapis  are  characterised  by  the 
w  roughness  of  the  enamel  of  their  teeth,  the 
are  of   which  recalls   the  wkin  of  the  largo  black 

They  are  further  distinguished  by  the  circumstance 
no  outermost  of  the  four  lower  pairs  of  front  teeth 
esponding  to  the  canines  of  other  mammals — have 
d  or  lobate  crowns,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
ag  in  the  combing  process  in  which  these  animals 
he  leaves  from  a  bough. 

regards  the  past  history  of  the  group,  it  may  be 
that  remains  of  extinct  giraffes  occur  in  the  Pliocene 
ts  of  Greece,  Persia,  northern  India  and  China,  so 
iheae  animals  were  widely  distributed  during  the 
ao  division  of  Tertiary  time  in  Asia.  Moreover,  some 
ise  extinct  forms  seem  to  have  had  shorter  limbs 
heu*  modern  i-elatives,  thus  pointing  to  their  being 
iised  ancestral  types.  Okapi-like  ruminants  (Trago- 
T  Satnotherium)  are  also  known  from  the  Pliocene 
f  Greece,  Samos,  China,  etc.,  in  which,  as  in  their 
[g  representative,  the  males  were  horneil  and  the 
ifl  hornless.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  there  was  also  a 
lumber  of  allied  ruminants  of  gigantic  proportions, 
3  Sivatherium  and  HeUculotherium^  distributed  over 
m   Europe,  Asia,  and   North  Africa,      But,  if  we 

one  doubtful  tooth  from  a  superficial  formation, 
•reatige  of  any  one  of  these  creatures  has  hitherto 
ietected  in  a  fossil  6tate  in   Etliiopian  Africa  or 


affes  and  okapis  foi*m  but  a  small  group ;  and  by 
e  most  nmuerous  of  the  existing   ruminants  of 

south  of  the  Sahara  are  the  various  kinds  of 
pes,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  true 
ts»  belong  to  groups  or  genera  now  unknown 
L  the  limits  of  the  Ethiopian  region,  save  for  a 
habiting  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  SjTva, 
imoug  the  larger  forms  may  first  be  mentioned 
U'tebeests  and  their  relatives  the  blesbok  and 
lok.  Remains  of  some  membei-s  of  this  group 
een  found  in  the  superficial  or  Pleistocene  beds  of 

but  not  in  lower  strata;  extinct  forms  occur,  how- 
in  the  Indian  Pliocene.  Of  the  pal^ontological 
T  of  their  near  relatives  the  gnus,  nothing  what- 
s  known.     Passing  by  numerous  smaller  forms, 
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8uch  a3  the  dik-diks,  oribis,  klipsprlngers.  duikers,  etc^  oE 
wliich  the  past  history  is  likewise  a  blank,  wecomo  to  the 
waterbucks  and  their  sniallcr  relativoa  the  kobs,  all  of 
which  arc  exclusively  confined  to  Ethiopian  Africa. 
Here,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  the  uotewortby 
fact  that  remains  of  apparently  generically  identical 
antelopes  occur  in  the  Siwalik  Hills  of  northern  Indin. 
The  sable  and  roan  antelopes,  together  with  their  near 
relatives  the  addax  and  the  various  kinds  of  oryx,  fom 
iuiother  characteristic  group  of  Ethiopian  antelopes,  sons 
of  which  range,  however,  into  northern  Africa  and  Sjiu 
The  roan  antelope  occurs  in  fossil  form  in  the  supff- 
ficial  deposits  of  Egypt,  while  an  extinct  member  of  tk 
same  group  has  been  recorded  from  the  Pliocene  Siwnlib 
of  India.  Moreover,  an  extinct  generic  type  of  oryi  is 
met  with  in  the  equivalent  deposits  of  Greece.  Mon 
significant  still  is  the  occurrence  of  remains  referred  to 
an  addax  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  China ;  snrli 
remains,  in  common  with  tho^e  of  numerous  odiw 
mammals,  having  been  obtained  in  the  druggists'  ehopii 
at  Shanghai,  where  they  are  sold  as  medicines. 

Among  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  all  Africim 
antelopes  are  the  lordly  elands,  the  brilliantly  coloun^l 
bongo  of  the  equatorial  forest  tract,  the  ^aceful  and 
more  widely  distribut<id  kudus,  and  the  equally  elogaci 
but  more  numerously  represented  hushbucks,  inclusi^^ 
of  the  water-loving  situtunga.  All  these  ai'e  Biritth 
Ethiopian  forms  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  have » 
near,  although  less  specialised,  relative  in  the  ludius 
nilgai.  When  we  enquire  into  the  past  history  of  thit 
group  we  find  that  extinct  nilgais  occur  in  India  anii 
China,  whore  various  types  of  kudu,  eland,  and,  perhfti* 
hushbucks,  are  likewise  met  with  ;  while  elands  are  found 
in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Pliocene  of  Greece,  and  not  iw 
probably  also  in  that  of  India.  The  full  sigoificaace  «{ 
these  facts  will  bo  noticed  later* 

Of  the  little  water-chevrotain  of  West  Africa,  whirfi 
represents  a  genus  by  itself,  with  extinct  forms  in  lU 
Pliocene  of  Europe,  it  must  suffice  to  mention  that  it* 
nearest  living  allies  are  the  true  chevrotains  or  moiuf- 
deer  of  south-eastern  Asia,  which  also  date  from  tin 
Pliocene  epoch,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  true  deer. 

Although  the  commop  hippopotamus  and  its  pi^ml 
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alative  of  LiberiH  are  now  both  confined  to  Ethiopian 
-Africa,  the  former  was  onco  widely  distributed  over 
i^urope,  while  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  the  Mediter- 
mcan  ishinds  there  occur  quantities  of  remains  of  species 
lore  or  less  closely  related  to  the  latter.  The  earliest 
lown  representatives  of  the  group  ai-e  found,  however, 
the  Pliocene  of  northern  India  and  Burma ;  and,  as 
^hese  belong  to  generalised  and  ancestral  typos,  while 
lo  such  fossils  are  at  present  known  from  Ethiopian 
frica,  the  presumption  is  that  the  group  is  of  northern 
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Fia.  3.— IICAD  OF  Mals  Wart-iiou. 


>ngtn.  As  to  the  pigs,  it  must  suQice  to  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  hideous  wart-hogs  (fig.  3),  now  exclusively 
Ethiopian,  appear  to  exhibit  some  signs  of  relationship 
with   certain   Indian   fossil  swine.      And,  secondly,  that 

tthe  bush-pigs  (bosch-varks) — an  eqxially  characteristic 
Ethiopian  and  Malagasy  gi*oup — are  almost  undoubtedly 
ukin  to  certain  extinct  pigs  from  the  Pliocene  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 
Highly  characteristic  of  Ethiopian  Africa  are  the 
various  species  of  zebra  and  quagga,  as  well  as  the  tjT)ieal 
wild  oases.  Unfortunately,  paUeontology  is  silent  as  to 
Itheir  past  history,  not  from  the  lack  of  fossil  remains  of 
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Equidce^  but  for  the  reason  that,  with  the  exception  of 
true  horse  (which  is  roftdily  diHtinguishod  by  the 
it  breadth  of  the  fore  hoof -bones),  the  teeth  and  bon« 
5f  most  of  the  existing  members  of  the  horse  tribe  toe 
80  alike  that,  save  iu  the  matter  of  size,  it  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible  to  dlstiiigiiish  one  species  or,  at  all 
events,  one  group  from  another  in  the  fossil  st^ite.  Nevt«^ 
thelcss  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  extinct  Asiatic 
Equidce  were  really  zebras. 

More    satisfactory  is  the  evidence    afforded    by  the 
rhinoceroses.     Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  is  now  tbe 
home  of  two  species  of  these  monsters,  namely,  the  white 
or  Burchell's,   rhinoceros,    formerly  abundant    in   Cape 
Colony  and  the  adjacent  districts,  and  still  surviving  in 
an  isolated  tract  on   the   equator  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lodo,  and  the  much  more  widely  spread  black  or 
common  rhinoceros.      These  species  agree  in  possessing 
two  horns,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  folds  in  the  sldn, 
and  in  the  lack  of  front  teeth  when  adult.    In  the  two 
latter  respects    they  differ    markedly   from    the  living 
Asiatic  rhinoceroses,  one  of  which  is  two-homed,  while 
the  two  others  have  only  single  horns.     A  fossil  rhino- 
ceros  closely  akin   to   the  black   species  has,  however, 
left   its   remains   in   the    Pliocene    Tertiary   of    Greece: 
while  some  of  the  extinct  species  from  the  Asiatic  and 
European    Pliocene  and    Pleistocene    deposits   are  also 
more  or  less  nearly  akin.     On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
extinct  woolly  rhinoceros  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North 
China,   whose  frozen  carcanes,  like  those  of  one  of  th6 
other  species,  are   occasionally  met   with   in  the  'ooM 
storage*  of  the  Siberian  tundras,  appears  to  have  beeo 
very  closely  related  to  the  white  species.     No  tracee  of 
rhinoceros-like  creatures  have  hitherto  been  detected  in 
the  early  Tertiary  deposits  of  Egypt,  although  such  are 
common   in  the   equivalent  formations   of  Europe  and 
North  America. 

A  decidedly  different  story  is  told  by  the  hyraces, 
which,  as  already  said,  form  a  distinct  sub-order  of 
ungulates,  and  are  chiefly  Ethiopian,  although  one  species 
ranges  into  Syria.  All  the  existing  species  are  small 
creatures,  comparable  in  size  to  a  rabbit,  some  being 
teiTestrial  and  others  arboreal.  Many  of  the  fossil  forms 
indicate,  however,  comparatively  largo  animals,  of  tiie 
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of  a  tapir,  or  even   greater.     Extinct  members  of 
this  group  occur  in  the  Pliocene  of  Greece,  8amos,  mid 
other  parts  of  Europe,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
central  or  [northern  part  of  that  continent,  or  in  Asia. 
On  the  other  hand,  fossil  hyraces  (not  yet  fully  described) 
are  met  with  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  Egypt  in  company 
with  the   remaiuH  of  ancestral   Proboscidea.     Moreover, 
there  seem  to  be  decided  indications  of  affinity  between 
the   hyraces  and  a  number  of  extinct  South  American 
XDammals  more  or  less*   closely  related  to   the  gigantic 
^ToiPodon  of  the  superficial  deposits  of  Argentina.     In  the 
paces,  then,  wo  seem  to  have  struck,  for  the  first  time, 
[group  of  mammals  who.se  ancestral  home,  so  far  as 
evidence  at  present  available  goes,  appears  to  have 
in  tho  southern  hemisphere. 
The   case   of    the   elephants  and  their   extinct  fore- 
mers  demands   somewhat  fuller  discussion   than   has 
accorded   to   any  of   the  preceding  groups.     It  is 
krdly  necessary  to  state  that  Ethiopian  Africa  at  tho 
sent  day  is  the  home  of  a  single  species  of  the  group, 
lich  differs  markedly  from  its  only  living  cousin,  the 
biatic  elephant,  not  only  in  extei*nal  bodily  form  and 
se  atructuro  of  tho  trunk,  but  likewise  in  tho  conforma- 
tion of    its  grinders  or  cheek-teetli,   these   latter   being 
of  a  much  more  generalised  type  than  are  those  of  the 
*  -'    fie   species.     Fossil  remains  of  tho  existing  African 
i's  are  met  with  in  the  superficial  formations  of  Egypt, 
jAi^eria,  Spain,  and  Sicily.    Moreover,  the  dwarf  elephants, 
the  remains  of  which  are  mot  with  in  enormous  quan- 
tities in  tho  caverns  and  fissures  of  Malta,  Cyprus,  and 
8ifily,  were  evidently  nearly  related  to  the  African  species, 
even  if  they  be  more  than  local  races,   thus  indicating 
that  in  early  days  the  African  type  hiwl  a  more  northerly 
range.       Again,   some   of    the   Pleistocene   elephants   of 
(Europe  seem  to  indicate  a  transition  between  the  African 
id  Asiatic  types  of  Proboscidea — a  transition  which  is 
idered  practically  complete  when  we  reach  the  Pliocene 
Iwalik  fonnation  of  northern  India.      More  important 
bill  is  the  fjict  that,  in  the  last-named  formation,  as  well 
in  coiTespondiug  beds   in   Java,   China,   and   Central 
sia,  we  meet  with  remains  of  a  group  of  Proboscidea, 
18  so-called  stogodons  or  ridge-toothed  elephants,  which, 
the  structure  of  their  cheek-teeth,  imply  an  impor- 
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ceptible  passage  from  the  modern  elephants  on  the 
ono  hand  to  their  generalised  extinct  foreruimeti, 
the  mastodons,  on  the  other.  As  these  trausitiooal  or 
mn«todon-like  elephaut«  are  mot  with  only  in  the  afop^ 
said  districU  of  Asia,  the  available  evidence  (and  we  hare 
no  right  to  go  behind  this)  points  unmistakably  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  evolution  of  the  modem  elepbanti 
took  place  in  eastern  Asia. 

The  mastodonfi,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  very  vnk 
distribution,  including  both  North  and  South  Ameria, 
as  well  as  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  one  of  their  mo6t 
geueralised  representatives  occurs  in  the  Pliocene  deposiU 
of  Egypt.  Now  comes  the  important  and  intorestliig 
evidence  alTorded  by  the  recent  di8coveri€^8  in  the  EowM 
beds  of  the  Fnjnim  district.  Before  those  discoveries,  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Pi*oboscidoa  camv  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion  with  the  aforesaid  generalised 
mastodon,  which,  by  the  way,  differed  from  the  later  and 
moi-e  specialised  types  by  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  tuska 
in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  jaw.  From  tlii* 
generalised  mastodon,  commonly  known  as  Mastodw 
angnstidenSf  but  regarded  by  some  as  the  typical  repre- 
sentative of  another  genus,  there  is  a  complete  gradatiou 
through  the  pigmy  mastodon,  PaUxomaatodon^  of  Uw 
Egyptian  Eocene,  to  McerUherium  of  the  same  formation. 
The  latter  (fig.  4)  was  a  very  generalised  type  of  probos- 
cidean, with  a  full  series  of  front  teeth,  and  the  check- 
teeth  small  in  size  and  all  in  use  at  the  same  time,  thus  de> 
parting  almost  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  Proboscid^ 
as  wo  now  know  them.  Nevertheless,  the  modem  probos- 
cidean type  of  dentition  is  foreshadowed,  not  only  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  tooth,  but  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  second  pair  of  incisors  in  each  jaw — an  enlar^ 
nient  which  became  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  each 
succeeding  member  of  the  series  till  it  culnjiuated  in 
the  mastodons  by  the  loss  of  all  the  front  teeth  save 
the  two  large  pairs  of  tusks ;  while,  as  a  final  dovolo[H 
mont,  the  upper  pair  of  these  was  lost  in  the  elephanU. 
with  a  concomitfint  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lower  ones. 
Moi^ritheriuin^  then,  although  displaying  distinctly  probw 
cidean  afUnities,  was  an  extremely  generalised  type  of 
imgulate,  not  far  removed  from  certaiu  other  0«i^ 
forms.      Together    with    Falceomastotlon,    it 
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monstrato,  so  far  as  present  evidence  goes,  that  the 

(stodous  originated  in  north-eastern  Africa. 

■There   is,   however,  another   strange    ungulate  from 

Fayum  Eocene  which  is  of  not  less  importance  from 
I   present    point   of   view.     To   this   strange   monster 

discoverer  (who  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  related 
the  rhinoceroses)  has  given  the  name  Aramoetherium, 
rived  from   the   goddess  Arsinoe.      The  skidl  of  this 

felal,  which  measures  approximately  a  yard  in  length, 
aractorificd  by  the  presence  of  a  huge  pair  of  horns 


'  p  ".♦  7'iri' 


r^'^ 


Fig,  4.— DKNTrnos  of  M<kk[tu£iii  uu  Ltonsi, 
<,  loclion ;  e,  caottw ;  pm,  prmnulan ;  m»  tnoUn. 

the  nose,  followed  by  a  rudimentary  pair  at  the 
ider  end  of  their  buses  (fig.  5).  To  support  the  weight 
these  great  horns  the  nasal  region  of  the  skull  is 
^ected  by  a  bridge  of  bone  with  the  front  of  the 
r  jaw.  An  important  feature  of  the  genus  is  the 
'onn  series  formed  by  the  teeth,  which  show  no 
,  and  have  the  canines  no  taller  than  the  rest  of  the 
IS,  thus  not  forming  tusks.  This  feature,  it  may  be 
rved,  is  n  specialised  one,  which  may  perhaps  be 
•'■ed  for  by  the  heavy  armament  of  horns  rendering 
ry. 
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TliG  osteology  of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  of  f}iis 
monster  is  not  j'et  fully  worked  out,  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  genus  will  eventually  prove  to  bo  distantly 
related  to  the  Probosoidea,  and  more  intimately  to  the 
primitive  Eocene  group  of  ungulatea  kno^vn  its  Ambly- 
poda,*  of  which  the  typical  genus  Coi-yphodon  is  conuHon 
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Fio.  6.    Skull  of  ARSixoETHKRnfM  Zttteli  (length,  3  feet). 

(ThU  and  (Ifr.  1  arc  reproiluceil,  by  pormluloii,  from  the  OiiMe  to  tli« 
NatunI  Uiitot7  Uumiud.} 

to  the  lower  Eocene  of  Europe  and  North  America,  while 
the  more  specialised  Uintathores  (frequently  knowu  as 
Dinocerata)  are  restricted  to  tho  upjior  Eocene  of  the 
latter  continent.  Although  the  Uintatheres  have  long , 
horu-Iike  protuberances  on  the  skull,  they  retain  tusk- 1 
like  canines,  while  these  teeth  are  also  well  developed 
in  CorypJuxJon.  Evidently,  then,  both  groups  aj-o  more 
generalised  than  ArBinoetherium,  to  which  the  latter  may  | 

*  I  am  Indebted  to  Dr  Andrews  for  this  Information. 
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ancestral.      Tt  may  l>e  ad<1ecl   that  the  Amblypoda 

3semble   the   Proboscidea   in   having   the  bonen   of   the 

ifferent  segments  of  the  Uniba  placed  almoat  vertically 

le  above  the  other. 

This  cursory  review  of  the  mammals  of  Ethiopian 

Afrira  may  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a  brief  reference  to 

^ho  stnuigo  creatures  properly  denominated  aard-varks, 

But  often  tei'med  by  sportsmen  and  travellers  ant-bears. 

nA.lthough   utterly  unlike  any  other  living  mamnials,   it 

is  generally  considered  that  these  strange  animals  may 

related  to  the  equally  remarkable  pangolins  or  scaly 

it-eaters,   of  which   some    are  African    and    the    rest 

Biatic      Whether  the  presumed  affinity  of   both  these 

oatures  to  the  edentates  of  South  America  is  founded 

Dn  fact,  is  more  than  doubtful.     Aard-varks  are  found  in 

fossil  form  in  the  Pliocene  of  Samoa  and  Persia;  and 

"ancestral  types  of  the  same  group  are  said  to  occur  in  the 

middle  Tertiaries  of  France.    More  remarkable  still  is  the 

occurrence  of  an  extinct  generic  type  of  aard-vark  in  the 

|Buperficial  deposits  of  Madagascar.     For,  although  we 

ive  not  yet   had  occasion   to  allude   to  the  fact,  the 

immalian  faunii  of  that  island  is  totally  distinct  from 

tbat  of  Africa,  consisting  chiefly  of  peculiar  types   of 

lemurs,  Insectivora,   rodents,    and    mungoose-like    Cnr- 

kivora,  together  with  the  somewhat  civet-like,  and  yet 

altogether  peculiar,  fossa  (Cryptoprocta),     With  the  ex- 

eption  of  two  small  kinds  of  hippopotamus,  now  extinct, 

id  a  bush-pig,  both  of  which  may  have  reached  the 

Bland    by  swimming   from    the  mainland,   Madagascar 

jKJssesses  none  of  the  large  African  mammals — a  fact 

Vhich  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  great  length  of 

time  during  which  it  has  been  isolated.     This  being  so, 

Hic  occurrence  of  fossil  aard-varks  in  Madagascar  proves 

^hcse  animals  to  be  very  ancient  inhabitants  of  Africa. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  remarkable  distinctness  of 
the  mammalian  fauna  of  Madagascar  from  that  of  the 
mainland  induced  Mr  Blanford  to  regard  that  island  as 
representing  a  zoological  province  apart  from  the  Ethio- 
pian i-egion,  in  which   it  had  previously  been   included. 
I  feel  convinced  that  this  is  the  right  way  of  looking 
Mt  the  matter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  paper  on  the 
HUtribution  of  certain  groups  of  spiders,  Mr  R.  I.  Pocock 
Bis  seen  reason  to  revert  to  the  older  view. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  bearings  of 
the  foregoing  facta  on  the  past  history  of  the  mammalian 
fauna  of  Ethiopian  Africa. 

Writing  so  long  ago  as  1868,  when  the  information  on 
the  suhject  was  far  more  incomplete  than  is  now  the  caae^ 
Mr  Huxley,  in  the  paper  standing  first  in  our  list,  made 
the  following  remarkable  statement : — 

*  The  existence  of  these  western  auneetent  groups,  now  in 
many  cases  confined  to  the  southera  parte  of  the  New  and 
Old  Worlds,  and  separated  by  thousandH  of  miles  of  seo,  is 
utterly  uuintelUgible  aud  inexplicable  without  the  aid  of 
paluiontology,  which  demonstrates  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  tertiary  epoch,  western  and  northern  Arctoga«»,  from 
Nebraaka  through  oeatral  Europo  to  the  Siwulik  Hills  ^^w 
inhabited  by  a  fanna  which,  so  far  as  mammals  aro  concemeti, 
waa  competent  to  supply  Africa  aud  India  with  their  ap«. 
tht'ir  Ungulata,  their  Carnivora,  and  to  fumisli  Aviatro- 
Columbia  [South  and  Central  jVmerifa]  with  the  Probo** 
(.'idea,  hordCH,  aud  Machairodun,  wluch  it  once  possessed, 
aud  with  its  existing  Tapirs  and  Cameliue  aud  Marsupial 
quadrupeds.' 

The  same  author  subsequently  took  into  consideruUon 
the  possibility  that  certain  types  of  birds,  now  mainly 
characteristic  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  might  have 
had    ft    southern    origin.       He    concluded,   however,  as 

follows  : — 

*Tho  diritribiition  of  Psittacula,  for  instance,  is  quite  \va\n* 
telUgible  to  me  uix)n  any  other  supposition  than  that  thifl 
genus  existed  in  the  miocene  epoch,  or  earlier,  in  Northern 
Arctogaia,  and  has  thence  spread  into  Austro-Columbia,  South 
Africa,  India,  and  the  Papuan  islands,  where  it  is  now  found.* 

This  theory  of  the  immigration — or  *  i^adiation,'  as  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  call  it— of  northern  forms  into 
Africa  during  tho  Pliocene  epocli  was  more  fully  de- 
veloped by  Mr  A.  R.  Wallace,  and  in  this  shape  was 
accepted  by  Mr  W,  T.  Blanford  in  the  address  referred 
to  above.  Briefly  stated,  this  hypothesis  is  as  follows. 
Daring  the  whole  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch  the  Sahara  desert  (not,  as  once  supposed,  in  the 
form  of  a  sea)  formed  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  migra- 
tion of  the  gi'eat  nmjority  of  terrestrial  mammals  between 
Ethiopian  and    northern    Africa,   the    latter    of    which 
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Ippears  at  this  time  to  have  been  connected  by  land  with 
Europe.  At  a  comparatively  early,  although  ullkno^\^l, 
dat'O  in  the  Tertiary  period  the  ancestors  of  the  existing 
mammalian  fauna  of  Madagascar,  such  txs  lemurs,  Insocti- 
vora,  civet-like  creatm^es,  the  fossa,  and,  I  may  add,  aard- 
varks,  effected  an  entrance  from  the  north,  p7-obably 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  into  Ethioi)ia, 
which  was  at  that  time  united  Avith  the  great  island  on 
the  oast  coast.  At  a  later  date  Madagascjir,  whicli  may 
qIko  at  the  same  epoch  liave  been  in  connexion  with 
India  by  way  of  the  Comoro  and  Seychelle  islands, 
became  insulated,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  receiving 
any  of  the  subsequent  Pliocene  immigrants  into  Ethiopia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  bush-pig  and  two  hippopotami, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  may  have  reachod  the 
island  by  swimming  across  the  intervening  channel. 

During  the  second,  or  Pliocene,  invasion  of  Ethiopia 
from  the  northward,  all  or,  at  any  rate,  most  of  the  more 
specialised  and  larger  types  of  mammals,  such  aa  apes 
and  monkeys,*  giraffes,  okapis,  and  antelopes,  wart-hogs, 
bush-pigs,  and  hippopotami,  zebras,  asses,  and  rhinocer- 
oses, elephants  and  hyraces,  together  with  ostriches, 
obtained  for  the  iirst  time  an  entry  into  the  central  and 
southern  districts  of  the  great  continent-.  Finding  the 
>untry  unoccupied  by  large  animals  of  their  own  type, 
id  at  the  same  time  eminently  suited  to  their  own 
il  requirements,  the  strangers  rapidly  developed  in 
^iheir  new  home  t-o  an  almost  unprecedented  extent,  with 
the  result  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  there  arose  the 
wonderful  Ethiopian  mammal  fauna  as  it  was  presented 
to  us  in  the  early  days  of  Em'opean  exploration  and 
sport  in  the  Dark  Continent.  Many  new  generic  types 
of  lairge  mammals  were,  indeed,  probably  evolved  de  novo 
in  the  Ethiopian  area,  although  a  large  proportion  of 
thoiic  now  found  there  were  originally  represented  in 
their  presumed  ancestral  northern  home,  where  a  large 
percentage  of  what  we  now  rightly  regard  as  exclusively 
Ethiopian  types  appears  to  have  soon  afterwards  died  out. 
Several  of  these  existing  genera  are,  as  already  indicated, 
represented  in  the  Pliocene  of  Greece,  but  others  seem 

*  Tbe  rocont  discoverr  iu  Madugtucar  of  an  animal  apparently  inlor- 
nudUtJ*  between  Icmunt  and  monkeys  prctienla  a  certain  difflculty  with 
rtgutl  to  tbe  date  of  Imm titration  of  the  latter  group. 
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to  have  been  restricted  at  that  epoch  to  SamoSi  Persia, 
India,  China,  etc. ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
their  southern  migration  was  by  way  of  Syria  or  Arabia. 
It  is  true  Mr  Wallace  was  of  opinion  that  a  part  of  this 
migration  took  place  to  the  westward  of  Tunis,  elephanta 
and  rhinoceroses  being  among  the  fonns  that  effected  an 
entrance  by  this  supposed  western  route.  But  elephants 
are  wanting  in  the  Grecian  and  Persian  deposits,  whorcai 
they  abound  in  those  of  India,  the  Malay  countries,  and 
China,  Moreover,  as  mentioned  above,  remains  of  the 
African  elephant  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
superficial  deposits  of  Egypt,  The  evidence  is  therefore 
distinctly  in  favour  of  this  migration  (if  it  ever  took 
place  at  all)  having  passed  along  an  easterly  route. 

Till  1900  this  hj-pothesis  of  southward  migrations  of 
the  original  mammalian  fauna  of  Kurope  and  Asia  into 
Africa  was  very  generally  accepted  by  zoologists.  In 
that  year,  however,  the  well-known  American  palaeon- 
tologist, Professor  H.  F.  Osborn,  started  the  theory  that 
Ethiopian  Africa,  instead  of  having  drawn  its  mammahan 
fauna  from  Europe  and  Asia,  had  itself  acted  as  a  great 
centre  of  development,  and  subsequently  of  dispersal  or 
radiation.  In  other  words,  the  admitted  resemblance 
between  the  Ethiopian  fauna  and  that  of  southern  Europe 
and  south-western  Asia  (especially  during  Tertiary  tiroes) 
may  be  best  explained  by  an  invasion,  or  a  series  of 
migrations,  from  south  to  north,  coupled  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Ethiopian  climate  and  flora  during  the  middle 
Tertiary.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  let  Pro- 
fessor Osborn  summarise  his  view  in  his  own  word* 
After  referring  to  the  occurrence  of  at  least  three  such 
invasions  from  Africa  northwards  which  are  presumed  to 
have  taken  place,  he  concludes  as  follows : — 

*It  thus  appears  that  tho  Proboscidoa,  Hyracoidea,  certain 
Edentata  [aard-varks  and  pangolins],  the  antelopes,  the 
giraffes,  the  hippopotami,  the  most  specialised  nimSnauts,  and 
among  tho  rodents,  the  anoniahires  [scaly-tails],  the  dormice, 
the  jerboas,  and  among  monkeys,  the  baboons,  may  have 
enjoyed  their  original  adaptive  radiation  in  Africa;  that 
they  survived  after  tho  placia!  period  only  in  tho  Oriental 
or  Indo-Malayan  region ;  and  that  this  accounts  for  the 
marked  community  of  fauna  between  this  region  and  the 
Ethiopian.* 
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Mthough  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  is  not  quite 
'  (seeing  that  juost  of  the  essentially  African  types 
unknown  out  of  Ethiopia  after  the  Pliocene),  the 
irul  meaning  is  plain  enough.  Between  the  publica- 
of  the  first  and  second  papers  by  Professor  Osbom 
le  foregoing  list,  the  first  discoveries  of  fossil  mammals 
lie  Fayuni  district  were  made;  and  it  is  stat<xl  in 
second  communication  that  these  discoveries  lend 
>ort  to  the  new  theory.  So  far  as  the  Proboscidea 
Hyracoidca  aro  concerned,  this  may  be  frankly  ad- 

^tcd  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  this  respect  Professor 
K)rn  has  been  almost  prophetic. 

Sven  then,  however,  there  is  a  strong  pHma  facie 
umption  that  these  ancestral  Fajnun  Proboscidea 
'  themselves  have  sprung  from  a  northern  stock 
ch  reached  Africa  at  a  very  remote  epoch.  For  if 
inoetheriuvi  be  allied  to  Coryphodon^  which  may  itself 
3  been  close  to  the  ancestral  stock  of  the  Proboscidea, 
stock  must  have  been  of  nortliem  origin.  In  other 
rds,  Coj^phodon  ia  evidently  a  very  generalised  un- 
,ie ;  and  if  (as  is  almost  certainly  the  case)  all  ungu- 
i  are  derived  from  a  single  stock,  that  stock  was 
kU  probability  a  northern  one.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
a  tittle  of  evidence  at  present  to  show  that  it  was 
ican.  On  the  contrary,  such  evidence  as  is  available 
gests  an  early  immigration  of  very  primitive  Amblypod 
ulatA  into  north-east  Africa,  where  they  gave  rise  to 
Proboscidea  and  Hyracoidea.  Probably,  however,  they 
er  wandered  sufUciently  far  south  to  reach  Madagascar, 
!ch  then  formed  a  part  of  the  mainland. 
Turning  for  a  moment  to  another  aspect  of  the 
ject,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  occurrence  of  ancestral 

rms  of  hyrax  in  the  Fayum  Eocene  lends  support  to 

he  view  1  have  elsewhere  expressed*  that  the  peculiar 
of  ungulates  characteristic  of  the  middle  Tertiary 
ations  of  Patagonia,  some  of  which  appear  to  be 
ied  to  the  Hyracoidca,  may  have  reached  their  American 
itat,  in  company  with  the  groups  of  rodents  common 
Africa  and  South  America,  by  a  land  route  across  the 

.tlantic. 
To  revert  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  th« 


See  *  South  American  AntmaU,'  *  Quarterly  Review,*  January  1003.; 
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Proboseidea,  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the 
earlier  forma  of  that  group  were  evolved  in  Africa  itself, 
this  conclusion  being  reached  from  the  circumstance  that 
remains  of  the  earliest  types  are  met  with  there  and 
there  only.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  later 
members  of  the  group,  the  evidence,  as  1  have  indicated 
above,  points  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  inference  that,  after  the  evolution  in  Africa 
of  the  mastodons  from  the  ancestral  Proboseidea,  the 
former  animals  migrated  into  Asia  and  there  gave  rise 
first  to  the  stegodons,  and  then  to  the  true  elephants. 
If  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  facte — and  it  i« 
difTioult  to  see  how  it  can  be  controverted— it  follows 
that  the  modern  African  elephant  must  at  a  later  epoch 
have  been  an  immigrant  from  the  north-oast  into  Kthiopia, 
the  land  of  its  great-grandparents. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.     As  already  mentioned, 
the  pahfiontological  history  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
shows  a  yawning  gap  iu  the  cose  of  the  early  stages  of 
the  Proboseidea  and  Hyracoidea.    In  the  case  of  the  other 
groups  of  ungulates,  on  the  contraiy,  no  such  marked 
gap  exists;  and  we  are  able  to  trace,  with  fair  complete- 
ness, the  evolution  of  ruminants  from  pig-like  forms,  and 
of  horses  from  small  tapir-like  creatures.     Not  a  trace  of 
any  such  evolution  is  afforded  by  ^Vfrica  ;  and  hence  it  is 
highly  probable   that   the   camels,  true   ruminants,  and 
horses  were  evolved  in   the  northern,  and  not  in  (pIm 
Mouthem    hemisphere.      If   this  be  so,   it  follows  as  A 
matter  of  course   that   these  animals  must   have  been 
immigrants  into  Africa  from  the  north.* 

If  we  enquire  what  is  at  present  known  with  regard 
to  the  past  history  of  the  existing  Ethiopian  genera  of 
these  and  other  groups,  we  find  that  the  earliest  forms 
of  ostriches,  hippopotami,  rhinoceroses,  probably  zebnu, 
giraffes,  okapis,  kudus,  elands,  roan-antelopes,  oryx« 
iiddax,  waterbucks,  etc.,  with  which  we  are  acquainted 


*  BIncc  Ihix  p(i:«sage  was  writtcu,  Mr  Mxifli5on  Grant,  the  5«cret«r7  of 
\hn  Now  York  Zoological  Society,  baa  ftugg««t«d  (*Rep.  X.  York  SSooL  Sot,' 
MHJll,  pp.  '^2  and  23)  Ibat  while  Ihe  Cm-itt*r,  or  deer,  origmalcd  io  Korop" 
•ml  Atla,  Lbe  oxen  and  antelope  group  {Bovidar)  wen  developed  In  BtbtopU. 
ftrnvpnlont  lut  It  would  b«  to  account  (or  the  absciico  of  the  former  gnnip 
In  Ktbloplan  Africa,  this  theory  has  at  present  no  paJeeontolo^cal  rapport, 
wkllii  Urn  dUlrlbudoo  of  sbeep  b  ae^OnM  lU 
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)n»e  from  southern  Europe  and  Asia.  Consequently,  till 
remiiina  of  earlier  forms  of  these  groups  are  found  in 
Africa  (and  if  they  were  so  found  an  opposite  conclusion 
would  by  no  means  certainly  follow),  the  presumption 
seems  still  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  Huxleyan  hypo- 
thesis, namely,  that  the  immediate  ancestors  of  their 
modem  Ethiopian  ropresent^Ltives  were  immigrants — - 
at  a  much  later  period  than  the  ancestral  Proboscidea 
and  Hyracoidea — from  the  north  and  east.  This  view  of 
the  case  is  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  practically  all 
the  aforesaid  typos  from  Madagascar  ;  and  the  advocates 
of  an  autochthonous  origin  for  the  modem  Ethiopian 
fauna  have  to  show  how,  on  their  hypothesis,  its  ancestors 
failed  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  that  island  while  it  still 
formed  part  of  the  continent. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  argument  in   favour 
of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  modem  Ethiopian  ungulate 
fauna.     As  we  have  seen,  kudus,  elands,  and  bushbucks 
(or  'harnessed'  antelopes)  are  near  relatives  of  the  nilgai ; 
^^nd  remains  of  extinct  species  of  both  groups  are  known 
^^ODi  the  Tertiaries  of  India  and  China,  whei*e  those  of 
'    nilgai    have    hitherto    alone  been  discovered.      On   the 
hypothesis  that  Africa  Avas  the  great  centre  of  develop- 
ment and  radiation  for  the  antelopes,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  that  all  these  animals  (together  with  many  others 
,    mentioned  above)  wei*e  new  arrivals  in  Asia  in  the  Pliocene 
^■poch ;  and  that,  soon  after  they  arrived  there,  they  all 
^Ged  out  with  the  exception  of  the  nilgai,  which,  although 
an  apparently  primitive  type,  must  have   been   a   new 
development   in   that  continent.     This,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  is  absolutely  opposed   to   all    that  we   know  in 
regard   to  the  history  of  groups  of  animals  when  they 
reach  a  new  country,  where  they  appear,  if  conditions 
are   favourable,  to  sUirt   on  a  fresh  course  uf   develop- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  die  out  in  their  old 
habitat. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  the  aforesaid  rumi- 
nanta  (with  the  exception  of  the  nilgai,  which  appears 
to  have  stayed  behind  in  the  ancestral  home)  and  other 
aoimals  as  immigrants,  dunug  the  Pliocene  age,  from 
Asia  into  Ethiopian  Africa,  wo  find  them  developing,  as 
we  should  expect,  to  a  marvellous  extent  in  the  new 
land,  and  gradually  dying  out  in  their  original  habitat^ 
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where  the  country,  from  some  cause  or  other,  may  hav« 
bccomo  uusuibed  to  their  existence.  For  not  only  is  it 
conceivable,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that,  as  pastures 
(even  of  large  extent)  become  in  course  of  time  unsuitcd 
to  the  rearing  and  maintenance  of  blood-horees,  so  eDtire 
countries  in  the  course  of  ages  may  become  unfitted  for 
the  existence  of  the  large  mammals  they  have  hitherto 
nourished. 

Special  importance  must,  I  think,  be  attached  to  tlw 
case  of  the  Indian  nilgai ;  for,  ou  the  hypothesis  of  as 
Afi*ican  radiation,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  time 
for  the  development  of  this  new  type  in  Asia  during  Um 
Pliocene,  in  deposits  of  which  age  its  remains  occur  over 
a  large  urea  in  that  continent.  Moreover,  as  already 
said,  it  is  apparently  a  primitive  type,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  at  least  aa  old  as  the  elands,  kudus,  luid 
bushbucks — as,  indeed,  it  is  on  the  hypothesis  of  an 
^Vsiatic  origin  for  the  whole  group. 

The  scope  of  this  article  might  be  further  extended 
so  as  tt>  include  a  discussion  of  the  reason  why  deer,  beare, 
true  swine,  and  tapirs  have  always  been  unrepresented 
in  the  Ethiopian  fauna.  It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the 
way,  that  both  ancestral  antelopes  and  ancestral  deer  are 
mot  with  in  the  middle  Tertiary  deposits  of  Europe,  which 
is  a  fact  fully  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  a  migration 
from  Asia  to  Africa,  but  very  difiScult  to  reconcile  AWth  a 
migration  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  might  aUo  tak« 
into  consideration  the  extraordinary  difference  between 
the  Malagasy  and  the  Ethiopian  mammalia,  and  tho 
modes  by  which  this  has  been  brought  about.  Such  dis- 
cussions Avould,  however,  necessarily  occupy  much  spacei 
and  would,  moreover,  to  a  great  extent  tend  to  divert 
attention  from  the  main  issue  raised  in  this  article, 
namely,  whether  the  Huxleyan  hypothesis  as  to  th« 
origin  of  the  Ethiopian  fauna  is  true  or  false. 

With  certain  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the 
new  palcDontological  discoveries  in  Egypt,  this  hypothesiSr 
it  may  he  submitted,  not  only  remains  unshaken,  but  is 
actually  strengthened  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  recent 
investigations  into  the  past  history  of  the  mammalian 
fauna  of  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
At  any  rate,  I  venture  to  think,  the  onus  of  demonstrating 
tiio  falseness  of  this  theory  rests  entirely  with  those  who 


uld  have  ua  believe  that  the  Dark  Continent  w&a  the 
birthplace  and   the  centre  of  dispersal  not  only  of  the 
jority   of  the   modem    larger    mammals   of  the  Old 
orld,   but  likewise  of  many  of  those  of  the  western 
beznisphere. 
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r'  The  question  will  probably  be  asked  by  readers  of  this 
article  whether  there  is  any  trustworthy  text-book  in 
which  they  could  find  fuller  descriptions  of  the  wonderful 
extinct  Tnammals  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  allude. 
To  this  I  must  reply  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
recent  date  at  which  the  extinct  Eocene  mammals  of 
Upper  Egypt  were  discovered,  there  is  no  work  of  this 
.tare  in  which  they  are  noticed ;   and  reference  must 

lordiiigly  be  made  to  the  original  memoii's  in  which 
they  are  described,  three  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  list 
at  the  commencement  of  the  article. 

The  work  standing  second  in  our  list  is,  in  the  main, 
a  translation  of  the  late  Professor  Karl  von  Zittel's  in- 
valuable *Grundzuge  der  Pal2eontologie,'  which  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  equally  well-known  'Handbuch'  by 
o  same  author.  The  translation  and  editing  of  tlie 
lish  edition  have  been  undertaken  by  the  well-known 

erican  pakeontologist  Dr  0.  K.  Eastman,  with  the 
tance  of  the  author  and  a  number  of  specialists. 

As  we  learn  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  it  was 
at  firHt  intended  to  bring  out  a  literal  translation  of  the 
original  work.  But  paleeontology  is  a  constantly  pro- 
gressive science ;  and,  as  it  was  doubtless  found  that 
many  portiouH  of  the  original  work  were  more  or  less 
out  of  date,  it  was  resolved,  with  the  assent  of  Professor 
Zittel.  that  a  large  portion  of  the  translation  of  the  first 
volume  (which  is  devoted  to  the  invertebrates)  should  be 
remodelled,  enlarged,  and  brought  as  nearly  as  possible 
up  to  date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  chapters  on  the 
Protozoa  and  Coelenterata  have  been  left  in  anything  like 
tlieir  original  condition;  while  those  on  the  Molluscoidea, 
Mollusc^i,  and  trilobites  have  been  entirely  I'ewritten. 

As  being  somewhat  more  akin  to  the  subject  of  tlie 
present  article,  a  rather  fuller  notice  may  be  given  of  the 
second  volume,  which  includes  all  the  vertebrates  with 
the  exception  of  mammals.  In  this  volume  we  are  told 
in  the  preface  that,  while  the  translation  bus  been  c&vrv^ 
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out  on  tho  same  general  plan  as  in  its  predecessor,  with 
considerable  enlargement  where  necessary,  yet,  on  tJie 
whole,  tho  original  text  has  been  more  closely  followed, 
tho  classification  departing  only  in  a  few  minor  partica- 
lars  from  that  adopted  in  the  *GrundzUge.*  Indeed,  the 
chapters  on  fishes  and  amphibians  are  almost  in  the 
nature  of  a  literal  translation ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
sections  treating  of  reptiles  and  birds  that  we  encounter, 
and  then  only  in  places,  a  marked  departure  from  the 
original  text.  In  this  more  conservative  spirit  we  are 
sure  the  editor  has  been  well  advised. 

In  securing  the  services  of  Dr  Smith  Woodward  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  most  eminent  authority  on  the 
fossil  members  of  that  group,  for  the  revision  of  the 
fishes,  the  editor  has  been  specially  fortunate.  As  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Woodward  has 
discharged  his  task,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  tlie  so-called 
Palseozoic  lamprey,  which  is  left  practically  as  incerta 
S€di8\  tho  wisdom  of  this  being  demonstrated  by  the  result 
of  recent  investigations. 

The  amphibian  section  was  revised  by  Dr  E,  C.  Caflft 
a  well-known  American  authority,  who  also  assisted  iu 
the  translation  of  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  reptiles 
In  connexion  with  the  latter,  the  editor  deplores  the  on* 
timely  death  of  the  late  Professor  G.  Baur.  His  piace 
has,  however,  been  tilled,  so  far  as  possible,  by  Messis 
Hatcher,  Osbom,  and  Williston,  whoso  names  are  » 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  manner  in  which  their 
portions  of  tho  great  task  has  been  carried  out.  Bird« 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr  F,  A.  Lucas. 

While  we  cannot  refrain  from  deploring  the  great 
changes  from  the  plan  of  the  original  made  in  the  first 
volume,  we  shall  be  only  expressing  the  opinion  of  all 
paliEontnlogistii  in  emphasising  the  value  and  importance 
of  this  English  edition  of  tho  most  famous  paheonto- 
logical  work  that  has  ever  been  published.  And  we  shall 
look  forward  to  welcoming  tho  third  and  final  volume  of 
what  must  long  remain  one  of  the  most  valuable  text- 
books of  its  kind  in  our  language. 
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h  tho  Presidential  campaign  tho  Republicans  have  the 
prestige  of  oflico  and  tho  advantage  of  imified  organisa- 
tion. Such  disagreements  in  regard  to  policy  as  may 
exist  have,  for  the  present,  been  settled  behind  closed 
doors.  They  claim  that  their  tenure  of  power  has 
conferred  upon  the  country  at  home  a   new  policy   in 

Klgard  to  the  preservation  and  reclamation  of  public 
nds,  more  effective  regulation  of  tho  trusts,  and  re- 
oi^unisation  of  the  army  and  of  the  militia ;  abroad, 
the   settlement  of    the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute,   the 

rengthening  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  esUiblishment 
the  Cubau  Republic,  the  establishment  of  civil  govem- 
raeut  in  the  Philippines,  arrangements  for  an  isthmian 
eanal,  and  successful  policy  in  regard  to  China. 

kAs  for  tho  Democrats,  it  was  eight  years  ago  that 
eir  Radical  western  wing  captured  the  party  organisa- 
tion ;  and  in  a  fit  of  frenzied  enthusiasni  the  Democrats 
declared  for  free  silver.  Ever  since  that  time  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  who,  for  the  most  part,  took  up  the  silver 
cry  simply  as  a  political  expedient,  have,  in  their  desire 
for  office,  endeavoured  to  shelve  this  issue.  Now  the 
Democratic  leaders  desire  such  a  reconstruction  as  will 
nnite  the  Democrats  of  the  south  and  west  with  the 
Conservative  clement  of  the  north  and  east. 

Ex-Senator  Hill,  who  stands  for  political  expediency 
rather  than  for  political  principles,  has,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  campaign  which  led  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr  Parker,  endeavoured  to  avoid  anything  whicU  itu^Kt 
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T^ltfona  of  tlio  New  York  Domo- 

no  reference  to  the  money 

,  Convention  it  was  contended, 

that  the  credit  of  settling  the 

to  a  Democratic  president  who 

renewal  of  the  Sherman  Law, 

ion  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the 

the  money  supply.    Even  the 

it  that  the  increase  in  the  mone)" 

I  matter  fix>ni  the  arena  of  political 

sidered  dangerous  to  political  ha^ 

_   ^rtltr,  all  reference  to  the  matter  was 

^t  3^rf~i —  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 

^  4Hfl^MUgn.     While  the  statement  of  Mr 

lination,  that  he  regarded  the  golil 

'«rtAbIished,  and  would  act  accordinglr 

his  own  position  and  strengthem 

wing   of    the  party,   the   object 

Mr  Williams,  the  Democratic  leader 

[Bjpmnnntntirrn  said,  to  make  *  a  ])Iatf ortn, 

inffifitnrj'  standai'd  wa^  concerned,  upon 

X  Bryan  could  have  stood,  upon  which 

^lad  could  have  stood.' 

r>jd  question  for  the  Democrats  was  how 
'  '•  rt'fore,  compromise  on  compromise  is  the 
^v'  IVraocratic  platform.  The  money  queetioD 
jn^yif }  in  onier  to  hold  the  western  wing,  Tba 
M>ition  was  droi>ped  to  hold  the  eastern 
.  who,  apparently  unaware  of  his  faiHug 
i democratic  organisation,  had  opposed  the 
"  I -k'.>r  on  the  ground  that  the  pUitform  on 
,s  as  brought  forward  by  the  New  York 
^pnHtld  prevent  his  nomination  unless  the 
l^rty  decided  'to  attempt  a  confidence  game 
««Wic,*  found  the  necessities  of  party  regulation 
•  to  hi?  puhlicly  expressed  opinion. 
lli^  campaign  of  1900  the  Democrats  alleged  that 
was  the  '  paramount  issue  * ;  and  they  were 
sJ.  But  the  action  of  Bryan  in  forcing  a  freemlrcr 
into  the  platform  prevented  the  electorate  from 
-s.  y^j-  f^  clear  expression  of  opinion  on  the  qnesttom  of 
fLiMtf^aH^ti^-  ^'*  *'^*^  present  campaign  the  Democrat* 
ftftW  «g''*^  taken  a  stand  against  Imperialism.    They 
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listinguish  between  tho  Imperialism  which 
.Loquisition    of    non-contiguous    territory 
Muing  governed  upon  American  laws,  under 
-i  Lonstitution,'  and  Expansion  which  aims  at 
■  mtigutms  territory  capable  of  being  organised 
i  Uit  this  is  a  distinction  which  the  popular  mind 
iko.     Tho  silence  of  tho  Democratic  platform  of 
on  this  question  showed  a  belief,  on  the  part 
gtute  politicians  who  framed  it,  that  a  campaign 
58UO  would  not  bo  popular.     In  fact,  so  far  as  the 
states    are   concerned,   there  is   no   widespread 
to  the  present  status  of  the  Philippines.     Apart 
trans-Misaissippi  West,  the  other  sections   of 
itry  are  on  the  whole  favourable  to  tliis  phase 
[inblicau  foreign  policy.     The  grounds  upon  which 
is  given  vary.      Some    believe  in   Imperialism 
of  the  opportunities  for  commercial  expansion 
it  is  assumed   to   give  ;  others   welcome  anything 
ch  will  increase  tho  foreign  prestige  of  the  United 
;  there  are  others  again,  who  desiring  the  ultimate 
andence   of  the  Philippines,  feel   that  a  steadfast 
irsuit  of  tho  present  policy  is  nece^ssary  to  that  end. 

In  the  Philippines  the  Republicans  have  been  feeling 
leir  way.     The  tariff  policy  which  has  been  applied  is 
inoraalous.     Suflficiont  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the 
}louial  experiences  of  other  nations.    In  this  respect  also, 
Bogehot  said,  tho  United  States  tries  over  again  the  old 
tperimonts.     As  Mr  Colquhoun  points  out  in  his  excellent 
srk  on  *  Greater  America'  (p.  110),  there  has  been  too 
luch  dependence  on  '  American  civilisation/  and  too  much 
afei-enco  to  general  phrases,  with  an  insufficient  apprecia- 
tion, in  some  quarters,  of  the  difference  in  governmental 
aptitude  between  tlie  Filipinos  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.     But,   for  all  this,  in  the   short  time   since   tho 
f<oceupation,  much  has  been  dono  to  improve  the  condition 
^of  the  people.     Probably,  from  the  standpoint  of  selfish 
^  trade  interest,  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  United 
^'Stfites  retained    Manila,   with    a    surrounding    belt   of 
erritory,  as  a  place  of  trade,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
'  country  to  the  Filipinos.     But  the  march  of  events  has 
jrevented  this;  and  now  the  American  people  has  to  face 
he  profitless  yet  inspiring  task  of  governing  and  pro- 
scUng   the  Filipinos  from   themselves.      The  civilising 
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in  more  important  thau  the  commercial  phase  of  the 
American  occupation.  The  part  which  nations  of  higher 
civilisation  must  play  in  the  world's  development  has  for 
years  been  clear  to  President  Roosevelt,  and  has  done 
much  to  shape  policy  in  the  Philippines.  In  December 
1898  he  said  :— 

*  I  have  scant  sympathy  with  that  mock  Iiuinanitarianism  . .. 
which  would  i>revent  the  great,  free,  liberty  and  order-loving 
luces  of  the  eartli  doing  their  duty  in  the  world's  waste 
Ijlaces,  because  there  must  needs  be  some  rough  surgery  at 
the  outlet.  ...  I  hold  that  throughout  the  world  every  man 
who  strives  to  bo  both  cflieieiit  and  moral  .  .  .  should  reality 
tliat  it  is  for  the  iutoi-ests  of  niaukiud  to  have  the  higher 
supplant  the  lower  life.' 

Since  the  beginmug  of  the  nineteenth  ceuttu-y  the 
history  of  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  steady 
nccretion  of  territory.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  large  acquisitions  of  territory  were  made  under 
Democratic  administi^ations.  It  is  true  that  the  territory 
so  acquired  was  contiguous ;  but  this  must  rather  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  there  was  plenty  of  contiguous 
territory  still  to  be  acquired,  thau  to  any  definite  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  non-contiguous  territory. 
The  Democratic  contention  that  only  such  territory 
should  be  annexed  as  could  be  erected  into  states  was 
but  little  considered  when  in  1854  Buchanan,  Mason,  and 
8oul(5  issued  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  urging  that  Cuba, 
with  her  alien  popidation,  should  be  acquired  by  force, 
if  necessary;  or  when,  in  1818,  President  Polk  proposed 
the  acquisition  of  Yucatan. 

While  the  Democrats  contend  that  the  Philippines 
should  be  left,  without  delay,  to  their  own  resources, 
the  Republicans  contend  that  time  is  needed.  President 
Roosevelt  has  «iJready  warned  the  American  people  that 
no  questions  of  sentiuientalism  should  cause  the  Fili- 
pinos to  bo  granted  a  univei-sal  suffrage  for  which  they 
are  unfit.  The  political  doctrinairism  which,  after  the 
Civil  War,  conferred  the  suffrage  on  the  negro,  destitute 
of  governing  aptitudes,  has  taught  its  own  bitter  leasoa 
The  American  people,  fresh  from  their  oynx  exponenoet 
in  Democratic  government,  are  still  enthusiastic  as  to  the 
application  of  their  formulas  to  new  conditions.    But* 
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pen  in  thoir  brief  experience  of  non-conttnentat  posses- 
sions, moditications  have  crept  in.  Hawaii  and  Porto 
JSico  are  governed  on  the  C^o■w^l  Colony  system.  For 
tho  Philippines  tlie  ideal  of  the  Bepublican  party  is  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  Mr  Colquhoun  has  said  (p.  CO)  that  *one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  Greater  America  is  that  of 
the  government  of  alien  races/  This  is  true ;  and  it  is 
already  being  appreciated  that  things  must  be  taken  aa 
they  are.  The  Democrats  in  this  matter  regard  tho 
■words  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  as  the  final 
revelation.  The  Republicans  find  that  new  needs  demand 
new  policies.  Tho  American  people  are  willing  to  givo 
time  to  work  out  the  new  experiments. 

Until  the  Spanish-American  war,  tlie  United  States 
had  been  for  years  practiailly  a  hermit  nation.  Foreign 
policy  was  not  a  matter  of  serious  moment.  Resolutions 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  internal  politics  of  foreign 
countries,  for  example  the  Irish  question,  were  dealt  with 
1  a  perfunctory  manner  when  homo  politics  seemed  tt» 
land  such  action.  It  was  considered  *  good  politics' 
I  drag  a  too  easily  hoodwinked  ambassador  into  making 
itemonts  which  could  be  used  in  a  political  campaign. 
Iforeign  policies  changed  as  secretaries  of  state  changed  ; 
nd  the  tenure  of  secretaries  of  state  depended  on 
ftmestic.  not  on  foreign,  politics.  But  the  events  of 
dS  placed  tho  country  in  a  position  where,  if  the 
Ition's  prestige  is  to  be  preserved,  continuity  in  foreign 
plicy  has  become  necessary.  In  the  development  of  a 
icr  appreciation  of  foreign  policy,  and  of  its  necessary 
itinuity,  the  Republican  party  has  been  peculiarly 
tunate  in  possessing  such  a  Secretary  of  State  as 
Lionel  John  Hay,  who,  even  if  he  has  shown — as  when 
he  telegraphed  to  Morocco  the  message,  '  Perdicaris 
alive,  or  Raisauli  dead' — that  he  c^n  employ  diplomaey 
in  order  to  gain  an  imraediato  party  advantage,  has 
certainly  manifested  distinguished  ability  at  a  diflicult 
time.  But  perhaps  the  highest  credit  is  duo  to  President 
Roosevelt.  President  McKinley,  whose  training  had 
been  that  of  the  American  politician  interested  in 
domestic  politics,  showed  that  he  was  slowly  adjusting 
himself  to  changed  conditions.  Mr  Roosevelt's  point  of 
view  on  foreig^n  affairs  is  wider ;  and  circumstances  have 
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enabled  him  to  impress  it  on  his  party.     So  early  as  Ifl 
he  said : — 

'We  cannot  lie  huddled  within  our  o^vn  bordei-s  and  avow 
oui*selves  merely  nn  aBsomblago  of  woU-to-do  liuck-sters  who 
care  nothing  for  what  hap|)ens  beyond.  Such  a  policy  wonld 
defeat  even  its  own  end;  for,  a^  the  nations  f^x'ow  to  luTt 
ever  wider  and  \vider  interests,  and  are  brotight  into  dosif 
and  closer  contactt,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  stmggV 
for  naval  and  commercial  eupreraacj't  we  must  build  uj)  oor 
power  without  our  own  borders.  Wo  muKt  buihl  the  istluniao 
canal,  and  we  must  grasp  the  points  of  vantage  which  iriA  I 
enable  us  to  have  our  say  in  deciding  the  destmy  of  llie 
oceans  of  the  East  and  West.' 

In  the  record  of  foreign  policy  which  the  Repuhhcan  | 
party  claims  there  are  undoubtedly  actions  which  savour  i 
of  the  unscrupulous.  But  these  will  not  weaken  the , 
Republicans  in  this  campaign.  The  Republic  of  PanatoA 
came  into  existence  after  a  revolution  singularly  opportune  I 
for  the  fortxuxes  of  the  isthmian  c^nal.  Had  tlie  territory 
in  question  belonged  to  some  strong  European  FowerJ 
the  outcome  would  have  been  different.  The  6tep«J 
connected  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  show  how] 
Binj^ularly  elastic  is  international  law.  Yet,  when 
Democrats  assort  that,  in  so  acting,  the  Republicans 

'violated  a  statute  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  pi 
treaty  obligations,   international   usages,  and   constitution 
law,  and  have  done  so  under  pretence  of  executing  a 
public  jK)]icy  which  could  have  been  more  easily  effe 
la^\'fldly,  constitutionally,  and  with  honour,* 

this  criticism  implies  no  general  repudiation  of  the  r^ 
Hult.  When  Senator  Gorman  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
Democratic  party  in  opposition  to  the  Panama  treatj", 
he  found  that  the  people  of  the  southern  statee  mm 
more  desirous  of  the  result  than  critical  of  the  means. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  part  which  foreign 
policy  will  play  in  the  United  States  makes  the  adhereac« 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine  professed  by  both  partiei  * 
matter  of  international  concern.  But  the  expreMWitf 
used  in  the  respective  platforms  wdth  reference  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine  show  the  party  bias.  While  the  Demo- , 
crats  make  a  general  demand  for  the  reduction  of  both] 
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ly  and  navy,  the  Republicans  urge,  as  one  reason 
f(ir  the  incrcJiao  of  the  uiivy,  the  uiuintunaneo  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  In  the  councils  of  the  Democrats  the 
western  wing  was  able  to  force  another  compromise,  for 
at  first  the  commercial  interests  of  the  eastern  Democrats 
caused  tlioni  to  demand  a  larger  navy.  The  Monroe 
doctrine,  while  it  is  one  of  the  lised  tenets  of  American 
political  belief,  is  one  which  is  much  in  need  of  deRni- 
tion.  The  doctrine  which  is  now  put  forward  is  in 
reality  a  creation  of  later  years.  Calhoun,  who  was 
^L  member  of  Monroe's  c^ibiuet  when  the  declaration 
^ras  issued,  stated  subsequently  that  it  was  intended 
simply  to  apply  to  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of 
its  issue. 

*  Tliey  were   but  declarations,  nothing:   more ;   declarfttions 
announcing  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the  Powers  of  the  world 
lat  we  should  regard  certain  acts  of   interposition  of  the 
lied  Powers  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  .  .  .  Wo 
not  to  have  quoted  to  ua  on  every  occasion  general  declar- 
>n8  to  which  any  and  every  meaning  may  be  attached.' 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  then,  meant  simply  that  the  United 
States,  like  any  other  nation,  was  free  to  do  what  it 
considered  expedient  in  its  own  interests.  When  Seward 
objected  to  the  French  occupation  of  Mexico,  it  was 
national  expediency,  not  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  was 
invoked.    It  has  remained  for  President  Cleveland,  in  the 

renezuelan  matter,  and  for  President  Roosevelt  to  give  a 
sw  vitality  to  what  was  becoming  an  obsolete  abstnic- 
)n.  The  addresses  delivered  by  Pi*esident  Boose velt 
ping  the  past  two  years  have  impressed  the  public,  in 
an  increased  degree,  with  the  value  of  a  formula  from 
which  the  recent  world-expansion  of   the  United  States 

ri  removed  all  logical  foundation. 
The  part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  inter- 
national complications  which  recently  arose  in  Venezuela 
is  uppfialed  to  by  the  Kepublicans  as  a  vindication  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  But  there  is  still 
unsettled  the  larger  question,  What  is  the  rehition  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  exponent  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  to 
foreign  Powers  ?  That  opportunities  for  raising  diffi- 
culties will  constantly  arise  has  been  recognised  by  Mr 
Roosevelt,  who  has  called  the  South  American  Republics 
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*  a  squabbling  multitude  of  revolution-ridden  states.'  In 
discussing  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  1896,  he  said  : — 

*  The  United  States  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  establish  a 
universal  protectoi-ate  over  other  American  states,  or  to 
become  reyponsible  for  their  misdeeds.  If  one  of  thera  be- 
comes involved  iu  an  ordinary  quarrel  with  a  Euro])ean  Power, 
such  quarrel  must  be  settled  between  them  by  any  one  of  the 
usual  methods.'     (*  American  Ideals/  p.  230.) 

The  old  argument  that  the  establishment  of  new 
European  possessions  in  the  Americas  might  endanger 
the  integrity  of  the  United  States  no  longer  exists.  Under 
the  newer  conditions,  then,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  nt 
present  promulgated,  means  simply  a  declaration  of  the 
parnmountcy  of  tho  United  States  in  the  Americas.  The 
sympathy  which  was  expressed  by  the  other  South 
American  Republics  for  Columbia  in  connexion  with  tho 
Panama  affair  shows  how  they  appreciate  this  claim. 
There  is  a  jarring  note  of  hostility  on  tho  part  of  these 
countries  to  the  assumed  designs  of  tho  United  Statei^. 
When  the  Hoi-disant  Republic  of  Panama  gives  up  iU 
present  anomalous  position  to  become  in  reality  part  of 
the  United  States,  this  feeling  will  be  intensified. 

But  it  is  to  questions  of  domestic  policy  that  most 
attention  in  the  coming  election  will  bo  turned.  On  tho 
money  question  the  Democrats  occupy  the  ignominious 
position  of  deseHing  an  issue  to  which  they  were  attached 
for  two  campaigns ;  and  this  ivithout  any  profession  of 
new  faith  or  recantation  of  old  belief.  It  is  true  that  the 
Republican  leaders,  by  coquetting  with  the  silver  move- 
ment when  votes  could  be  obtained  thereby,  did  much  to 
make  it  a  political  issue ;  it  is  true  that  they  took  up  the 
gold  standard  issue  in  1896,  not  from  principle,  but  from 
expediency.  But,  in  so  doing,  they  ranged  themselves 
with  the  conservative  thought  of  the  country.  It  may 
bo  admitted  that  in  one  sense  tho  Democratic  contention 
that  the  money  question  is  not  an  issue  in  the  campaigu 
is  true.  But  the  Republican  pai*ty  is  in  no  position  to 
take  credit  for  this  result. 

The  points  of  domestic  policy  round  which  discussion 
will  centre— tho  trusts  and  the  tariff — are  closely  con- 
nected. For  a  high  protective  tariff  the  Republican  part>' 
has  a  strong  predilection.   Its  pi-esent  platform  recites  that 
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replaced  a  Democratic  tariff  based  on  free-trade  prin- 
ciples ...  by  a  protective  tariff ;  and  industry,  freed  from 
oppression  and  stimulated  by  the  encouragement  of  new- 
laws,  has  expanded  to  a  degree  never  before  known.' 
Undoubtedly  protection  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  diversified  industries.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  large  section  of  the  Republican  party  ivhich 
regards  the  present  tariff  as  a  finality. 

The  allegation  that  the  Democx*ata  ai*e  the  party  of  free 
trade  is  unfounded.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Wil- 
son Bill,  when  (in  1894)  it  passed  the  Democratic  Houho  of 
Kepreseutatives,  contained  rates  of  such  a  nature  that, 
in  a  country  less  ardently  protectionist  than  the  Uivited 
States,  they  would  have  been  regarded  as  protective  in  the 
extreme.  There  ifl,  it  is  true,  a  free-trade  element  in  the 
Democratic  party ;  but  this  is  much  less  prominent  now 
than  ever  before.  There  is  a  general  iicquieHceneo  in  the 
results  of  protection ;  and  the  desire  for  reform  proceeds 
along  the  line  of  revision,  not  of  abolition.  Senator 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  said  at 
the  recent  Convention,  '  Free  trade  is  an  idle  dream 
under  our  constitution.*  The  Democratic  platform,  as 
adopted,  does  indeed  *  denounce  protection  as  a  i*obbery 
of  the  many  to  enrich  the  few,'  and  favours  *  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  by  the  friends  of  the  masses,  and  for  the 
common  weal.'  This  traditional  phrase  is,  however,  but 
one  more  of  the  compromises  made  to  hold  the  western 
wing  in  line.  The  declaration  as  it  originally  stood, 
favoured  a  gradual  revision,  '  keeping  in  view  existing 
conditions,    however    wrongfully,    mistakenly,    brought 

Eit,*  aud  remembering  throughout  that  *  due  regard 
t  be  paid  to  actually  existing  conditions.' 
This  careful  statement  recognises  not  only  the  general 
iment  of  the  country,  but  also  conditions  in  the 
Democratic  party  itself.  In  the  hitherto  *  solid  South,' 
the  stronghold  of  the  Democratic  party,  protectionist 
sentiment  is  increasing.  The  sugar  interests  of  Louisiana, 
the  iron  interest  of  Alabama,  the  cotton  manufacturing 
interests  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  are  all  favourable 
to  protection.  In  Arlumsas,  where  the  transition  from 
the  agricultural  to  the  industrial  stage  is  just  beginning, 
_the  ex-chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
defeated  in  the  senatorial  campaign  of  1902  by  a 
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fellow  Democrat,  partly  owing  to  the  allegation  that, 
when  the  Wilson  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate, 
he  had  not  striven  to  obtain  adequate  protection  for  the 
lumber  interests  of  his  state.  The  language  used  in  the 
South  with  respect  to  economic  policy  dates  from  the 
time  when  agricultural  interests  were  dominant  in  that 
part  of  the  States.  But,  whenever  southern  interests  are 
affected,  we  observe  the  anomalous  combination  of  fn»- 
trade  utterances  with  a  desire  for  the  protection  oE 
special  interests.  The  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  of  the  Democrats  adopt  also  a  conservative 
attitude  towards  tariff  revision.  This  is  another  com- 
promise. The  platform  statement  pleases  the  Radicals; 
the  Conservatives  look  to  the  ciindidates. 

In  the  South,  however,  any  hopes  of  political  align- 
ment ■with  the   Republican  party  through  a  change  of 
attitude  towards  the  tariff  question  is  prevented  by  the 
'race  question.*    The  precipitate  grant  of  the  suffrage  to 
the  unprepared  negro  in  ISG-l  was  in  part  attributable 
to  an  idealism  which  saw  everj'thing  in  the  light  of  ft 
formula,  in  part  to  a  political  opportunism  which  hoped, 
by  meiins  of  the  enfranchinement,  to  build  up  a  Republican 
party  in  the  South.     The  race  question  is  a  political  ques- 
tion because  the  Republican  party  has  made  it  so.     Tho 
South  is  honestly  attempting  to  settle  the  negro  question 
by  education,  and  by  training  for  good  citizenship.    Among 
the  Republicans  of  the  South  the  negroes  have  no  status 
except  at  election  times.     Any  one  who  has  lived  in  tho 
South,  and  who  has  become  acquainted  with   southcni 
conditions   at  iirst  hand,  knows   that,  in  the   main,  the 
restrictions  which  the  southern  states   have   placed  on 
negro  suffrage  are  justifiable.     It  is  unfortunate,  indeed, 
that  the  South  has  had  to  rectify  the  political  mistake  of 
the   North.     The   Republican   party,  in  its   most  recent 
platform,  has,  with  a  view  to  political  advantage,  inserted 
a  plank  calling  for  congressional  intervention  in  regard 
to    the   restrictions    placed   upon   negro   suffrage.      Bot 
behind  all  political  discussion,  and  outside  the  realm  of 
political   abstraction  touching  the  rights  of  individuals, 
there  remains  the  significant  fact  that  there  is  no  section 
of   the  Union   to-day  in  which   the   colour  line   is   not! 
dniwn,  and  in  whicli   discrimination  in   favour  of  the  i 
white  is  not  made. 
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Among  tho  western  supporters  of  the  Republican 
party,  especially  in  the  Central  West  and  tho  North-west, 
there  is  an  increasing  desire  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff; 
and  in  particular  a  demand  for  tho  reduction  of  duties 
on  articles  produced  by  the  trusts.  In  this  movement 
e  state  of  Iowa  has  been  prominent  Opposed  to  these 
e  the  *  stand  pattei-s ' — those  who,  following  the  advice 
of  the  late  Senator  Hannah  *  stand  pat,'  and  believe  in 
retaining  the  tariff  as  it  is.  Coupled  with  this  movement 
for  revision  is  that  for  reciprocity.  In  the  development 
of  his  policy  of  pan-Americanism,  James  G.  Blaine  laid 
groat  stress  upon  reciprocity.  The  matter  was,  however, 
given  a  place  in  more  recent  political  discussion  by 
President  McKinley,  who,  trained  up  in  the  straitest  of 
protectionist  schools,  showed  in  his  later  years  a  growing 
Hppreciation  of  the  changes  in  industrial  policy  which 
industrial  expansion  inevitably  brings  in  its  train.  In 
his  ad4lres3  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  given  on  the  very 
dfty  on  which  he  was  assassinated,  he  said  : — 

'Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  Indus- 
trial development  under  the  domestic  policy  now  firmly 
established.  .  .  .  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times ;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not.  .  .  . 
If  i>erchance  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed  for 
revenue,  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  industries  at  home, 
why  should  they  not  be  used  to  extend  and  promote  our 
markets  abroad.* 

But  the  Republican  party  fears  to  make  any  concrete 
application  of  the  reciprocity  idea,  lest  it  should  under- 
mine the  protectionist  structure.  It  states  that  it  favours 
commercial  reciprocity  'whenever  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments can  be  effected  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
protection,  and  without  injury  to  American  agriculture, 
American  labour,  or  any  American  industry.*  The  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Senate  refused  to  pass  the  reciprocity 
ti-caties  which  had  been  negotiated  with  the  approbation 
of  President  McKinley.  The  Republican  attitude  shows 
that  any  detriment,  no  matter  how  infinitesimal,  to  any 
American  industry  by  a  reciprocity  agreement  is  sufficient 
jection.  The  Democrats  have  declared  for  reciprocity 
ith  Canada.  AVhilc  tho  New  Kuglaud  wing  of  the 
Republican  party,  resident  in  a  district  whoso  connexion 
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with  Canadiun  triide  has  always  been  intimate,  favours 
such  a  suggestion,  the  Republican  party  in  general  holds 
aloof  for  fear  of  endangering  protection.  It  is  probable 
also  that  the  proposal  would  in  practice  arouse  discontent 
and  opposition  iu  the  Democratic  pai*ty.  Already  the 
pine  interests  of  the  South  feel  keenly  the  competition 
of  the  lumber  output  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  A  re- 
ciprocity agreement  with  Canada  would  enable  Canadian 
lumber  to  compete  in  southern  territory, 

la  dealing  with  protection  the  Republican  party  bfis 
shown  more  weakness  than  in  any  other  lino  of  policy. 
It  has  declared  for  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  public  interests,  but  it  is  afraid  to  make  any  changes 
This  appears  in  the  question  of  trust  regulation.  There 
is,  for  example,  no  justification,  from  tlio  standpoint  of 
comparative  costs  of  production,  for  the  retention  of  the 
present  rates  of  duty  on  iron  and  steel.  Nevertheless, 
the  Republican  party,  fearful  of  revisionist  inrwidi), 
contents  itself  with  a  statement  that  combinations  &Te 
subject  to  the  laws  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  break 
them.  The  Democrats  have  always  looked  to  tariff 
revision  ns  one  means  of  trust  regulation.  They  now 
also  accept  a  phase  of  policy  on  which  the  Republicaiw 
have  laid  stress,  namely,  the  prevention  of  illicit  advan- 
tages obtained  thi*ough  rebates  and  discriminations  made 
by  transportation  companies.  Following  the  precedents 
established  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  case  of  the  lotteries, 
they  also  urge  that,  when  it  is  judicially  found  that 
a  trust  ia  monopolising  inter-state  busluess,  it  should 
be  debarred  from  such  business. 

In  his  message  of  December  1901,  President  Roose- 
velt said,  *  Reciprocity  must  be  treated  as  the  handnuiiden 
of  pi*ot©ction.*  The  extreme  protectionist  would  plaoH 
reciprocity  in  a  very  subordinate  position.  It  required 
all  the  force  and  influence  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
drive  through  Congress  the  reciprocity  agreement  with 
Cuba.  Even  then  ho  would  probably  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful bad  it  not  been  that  the  interests  engaged  in 
relining  cane-sugar,  which  were  in  favour  of  such  an 
arrangement,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  beet-sugar 
interests  which  were  opposed.  In  the  mind  of  the  extreme 
protectionist,  any  tampering  with  the  tariff  is  dangerous. 
The  tariff  plank  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  with  its 
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promifie  of  revision,  is  intended  simply  to  appease  the 
tAriff  revisionists.  Whenever  the  question  of  revision  is 
tolcen  up,  any  change  in  the  Bcliedules  will  be  actively 
opposed.  The  downright  declaration  against  protection 
in  the  Democratic  platform  will  stand  the  Republicans 
in  good  stead  in  this  campaign,  since  it  ^vill  prevent 
quarreld  within  the  party  in  regard  to  details;  for  the 
revisionists  are  none  the  less  believers  in  protection.  The 
ine^-itable  division  is,  however,  only  postponed. 
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The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supremo 
Court,  upholding  tlio  legality  of  the  exclusion  of  an  alien 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  anarchist,  sei'ves  to  show 
that  the  United  States  is  being  compelled  to  face  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  older  world.  Other  old 
world-wide  diftic:ulties  there  are  which,  wliile  they  do  not 
up  the  foundations  of  organised  government,  intensify  a 
friction  between  classes  which  is  of  serious  concern.  Fore- 
most among  these  is  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
labour  and  capital. 

It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  labour  in  the  United 
States  has  become  thoroughly  self-conscious.  In  the 
earlier  days,  when  the  amount  of  capital  required  in 
business  was  but  small,  the  transition  from  labourer  to 

ployer  was  comparatively  simple.  Then,  again,  there 
was  the  regulating  effect  on  the  level  of  wages  exercised 
by  free  land.  The  labourer,  if  dissatisfied  with  his  wages, 
might  betake  himself  to  the  free  land  which  existed  in 
abundance.  But  now  there  is  no  such  opening;  and,  under 
changed  conditions,  organised  labour  has  so  flourished 
that  there  are  now  over  2,000,000  unionists  in  the  United 
States.  Of  recent  years  there  has  at  times  been  a  verit- 
able craze  for  organisation  in  some  districts,  which  has 
been  disconcerting  to  the  older  labour  leaders,  Ah  con- 
ditions have  become  more  and  more  stratified,  especially 
in  the  eastern  states,  the  labourer  has  had  to  look  more 
and  more  to  improvement  in  hia  condition  from  within 
the  trade.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that,  to  the  labourer 
of  high  ability  and  initiative,  the  door  of  opportunity  is 
still  open,  to  the  routine  toiler  the  prospect  of  having  to 
subsist  on  a  mere  li^dng  wage  is  nearer  than  ever. 

No  labour   leader  stands  more  conspicuously  before 

kthe  American  public  to-day  than  John  Mitchell,  whose 
Vol.  200.— M).  400.  2  L 
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success  in  tlio  anthracite  coal  strike,  in  which  he  ably 
handled  an  organisation  so  heterogeneous  that  nine 
different  languages  are  used  in  publishing  its  announce* 
ments,  has  given  him  a  national  position.  In  his  recently 
published  book,  *  Organised  Labor,'  he  asserts  that  the 
labour  union  movement  is  essentially  a  class  struggle. 

*  Were  the  ■working  men  of  tho  United  States  not  a  separate 
class  with  separate  class  interests,  there  would  be  less  necesnty 
for  their  separate  organisation.  .  .  ,  The  average  wage-earner 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  remain  a  wage-earner.  He  ' 
has  ^iven  up  the  hope  of  a  kingdom  to  come,  where  he  liimsetf 
will  be  a  capitalist,  aud  he  ixska  that  the  reward  for  his  work  i 
be  given  to  him  as  a  working  man/     (Preface,  and  p.  03.) 

In  the  pursuit  of  their  class  interests  the  unions  are 
at  one  with  the  industrial  combinations ;  a  practical 
monopoly  is  tho  end  that  both  have  in  view.  Cowfe- 
quently  tho  problem  of  unionism  is  being  considered 
by  the  general  public  less  from  the  standpoint  of  sym- 
pathetic acquiescence  in  a  policy  intended  to  benefit  j 
labour  than  from  that  of  its  effects  on  the  consumer. 

While  unionism  has  increased  in  numerical  force,  it] 
is  unwilling  to  assume  legal  responsibilities.     Still  morsl 
important  is  the  tendency  wliich  some  of  the  unions  haTel 
manifested  to  make  their  exemption  from  legal  responfli« 
bility  an  excuse  for  violation  of  contract.     In  general) 
the  standards  of  trade-union  morality  in  regard  to  thi 
binding  obligations  of  contracts  are  lower  in  the  Unit 
States  than  in  Engltind.     The  Amalgamated  AssociatioD 
of    Iron    and    Steel   Workers    has    stated,   through   itil 
president,  that,  no  matter  what  contract  is  entered  iDto,\ 
the   obligation   to  obey  tho    union    always   takes    pr 
codence.     The  large  increase  in  membership  has  brought 
with  it  great  dangers  for  the  unions.     Prompted  by 
spirit  of  narrow  particularism,  unions  have  fought  J 
unions.     They  have  in  many  cases  gone  too  far  in  theif 
demands.    The  Indiana  organiser  of  the  American  Foder 
tion  of    Labour   was   compelled   to   say  last  year  thnt 
'  there  have  been  many  strikes  and  labour  difficulties  in 
the  gas  belt  which  would  have  been  avoided  by  a  greater 
display  of  tact  and  cool-head edness  on  the  part  of  tbfl 
leaders.'     Confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  unions  hm 
been    diminished  when,  aa   in  New  York,   trade-union 
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icmlshavoused  their  official  position  to  exact  j)ayraGnta 

tho  threat  of  declaring  a  strike  on  some  trumped-up 

3text.     It  is  still  raore  serious  to  find  that  tho  mombera 

these  unions  condoned   such   actions  on   the  ground 

it  it  was  tho  employer  who  paid. 

It  is  true  that,  in  public  statements,  the  labour  leaders 
Ive  discouraged  extreme  measures  likely  to  deprive 
3ni  of  public  sup|>ort ;  it  is  true  that  moat  of  the 
lers  are  averse  to  policies  which  encroach  on  public 
^hts.  But  the  labour  leader,  in  order  to  lead,  must  in 
Einy  cases  follow.  The  declaration  of  the  men,  when 
anthracite  coal  strike  was  commenced,  was  against 
lie  judgment  of  John  Mitchell ;  while  the  action  of  local 
ions  in  sucli  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
^ancisco  has  added  largely  to  tho  popular  bill  of  oom- 
lint-  Arbitrary  boycotts  and  far-reacbing  sympathetic 
rikes  have  been  frequent.  Not  long  ago  a  New  York 
dealing  in  steam-pipe  fittings  was  notified  that  it 
h)uld  be  boycotted  unless  it  refused  to  deal  with  firms 
lich  were  not  in  good  standing  with  the  unions.  In 
[wage  dispute  which  arose  between  some  coal  operators 
lid  their  employ<58  in  Indiana,  the  latter  agfreed  to  the 
koice  of  a  neighbouring  storekeeper  as  an  arbitrator. 
ICO  they  dealt  with  him  they  assumed  that  his  award 
>uld  be  favourable.  When  the  award  went  against 
they  boycotted  his  store,  and  imposed  a  penalty 
every  member  of  the  union  dealing  with  him.  In 
licago  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  grocers  to 
Fuse  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  families  of 
ftight-haudlers  who  remained  at  work  during  a  strike. 
F,*  said  the  strikers,  *  we  cannot  reach  them  [those  who 
lin  at  work],  we  can  reach  their  families.'  In  the 
of  San  Francisco  there  is  at  present  scarcely  a  street 
rich  is  not  perambulated  by  a  sandwich-man  bearing 
FBtatonient  that  some  firm  is  *  unfair*  and  therefore 
rcotted.  In  many  cases  this  has  stirred  up  public 
apathy  and  support  for  the  boycotted  fii'm.  Those 
iWords  have  been  written  with  a  full  recognition  of  the 
Hprthiness  of  many  trade-union  aims,  and  of  the  value 
^K  the  results  obtained,  and  ■Nvith  no  desire  to  compose 
a  mere  chronique  scandaletise.  It  must,  however,  be 
••••cognised  that  the  large  increase  in  union  membership 
i  brought  with  it,  in  many  instances,  a  rcgi*ettablo 
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readiness  to  employ  murderous  violence,  and  a  scandalous 
disregard  of  public  rights. 

Out  of  this  situation  there  have  developed  in  recent 
years  associationH  intended  to  cope  with  the  unions.  la 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  unions  had  been  unusually  aggressive : 
expensive  strikes  had  been  carried  on;  and  the  effects 
upon  business  had  been  serious.  In  June  1900  thirty- 
eight  employers  formed  the  Employers'  Association. 
Since  then  tliere  have  come  into  existence  varioue 
national  organisations— the  Manufacturers*  Association. 
the  Anti-boycott  Association,  the  Citizens*  Industrial 
Association.  All  these  organisations  object  to  such 
trade-union  methods  as  the  boycott  and  the  sympathetic 
strike.  Their  allegations  that  the  unionists  have  in 
many  cases  endeavoui-ed  to  limit  the  output  are  un- 
doubtedly true.  But,  while  these  associations  started  by 
protesting  against  the  excesses  of  unionism,  they  have 
already  shown  tliat  they  identify  those  excesses  with 
unionism  itself,  and  desire  the  extirpation  of  unions. 
They  put  forward  as  a  principle  the  •  endeavour  to  ma3ce 
it  possible  for  any  person  to  obtain  employment  without 
being  forced  to  join  a  labour  organisation,  and  to  en- 
coui'age  all  such  persons  in  their  efforts  to  resist  the 
compulsory  methods  of  organised  labour.' 

The  demand  that  employment  should  not  be  restricted 
to  unionists  appeals  to  the  general  public,  which  knoire 
that  the  unions  are  endeavouring  to  ensure  their  mono- 
poly and  at  the  same  time  to  restrict  their  menibershi|K 
The  policy  of  the  *  open  shop  *  has  obtained  a  strong 
sanction  from  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission,  which  resolved  *  that  there  shall  be  do  dis- 
crimination against  or  interference  with  any  employ^ 
who  is  not  a  member  of  a  labour  organisation  by  members 
of  such  organisation.'  The  public  has  become  irritated 
by  the  dictatorial  tone  of  a  note  such  as  follows,  which 
was  addressed  to  a  Detroit  firm  early  this  year. 

*  You  have  in  your  employ  a  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  oar 
brass-makers'  union,  and  whom  we  have  urged  to  join,  and 
he  has  not  done  so  or  given  us  any  ixwitive  promise  that  he 
ivill.  We  .  .  .  demand  tliat  he  either  join  oui'  union  before 
Wednesday  night,  or  that  you  discharge  him.  If  this  denuwd 
is  not  complied  with,  the  members  of  our  union  will  quit 
work  in  your  factory  until  the  above  conditions  are  oom- 
piled  yyith.' 
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While  the  unionists  regard  the  *  union*  and  the  '  closed 
shop*  us  essential  to  their  success,  they  hare  had  more 
than  once,  as  in  the  agreement  between  the  New  York 
Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, to  be  content  with  the  statement  that,  while  the 
employer  will  not  discriminate  against  labour  organisa- 
tions, he  is  to  have  full  power  to  employ  or  discharge 
such  workmen  as  he  may  see  fit. 

It  is  not  among  employers  alone  that  such  associations 
are  to  be  found.  There  exists  also  the  Citizens*  Alliance, 
composed  of  members  of  the  general  consuming  public 
as  well  as  of  the  employing  class.  Tliis  organisation  has 
a  rapidly  growing  membership  in  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  of  peculiar  interest  that  the  denun- 
ciations of  trade-union  aggression  are  most  bitter  among 
the  non-employing  members  of  this  organisation.  In  it« 
methods  of  organisation  it  closely  follows  those  of  the 
unions.  The  union  endeavoui's  to  compel  acquiescence 
through  boycotts.  At  Denver,  merchants  were  induced 
by  thinly  veiled  threats  of  pressure  to  join  the  Alliance. 

In  the  mining  regions  of  Colorado  there  has  long  been 
friction  between  the  employers  and  employes,  which  baa 
in   many  cases    culminated  in   open   violence.      In    the 
,  miners'   union    there    was   a   strong  socialistic   element, 
rhich  readily  countenanced  recourse  to  violence.    The 
'local  civil  oiBcials,  elected  by  labour  votes,  were  afraid  to 
perforin  their  duties.     Finally,  the  employei's  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  governor  of  the  state ;  and  the  state 
militia  was  finally  called  in  to  quell  the  troubles.     Since 
that  time  many  of  the  marks  of  an  insurrection  have  been 
visible.     Dynamite  has  been  used  to  assassinate  non-union 
^^en  and  unionists  have   been  deported  from  the  state. 
Hk^ivil  officials  who  were  favourable  to  the  unions   have 
^Vbeen  summarily  driven  out  of  office.     The  writ  of  Habeas 
^F  corpus   has   been  disregarded.     The   military  power  has 
been  supreme.     Throughout  these  troubles  the  Citizens* 
Alliance  has  been  active.    It  alleges  that  it  was  its  threat 
of  defeating  Governor  Peabody,  when  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, which  finally  induced  him  to  send  troops  into  the 
disturbed  districts.     It  further  alleges  that  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  electing  a  judge  favourable  to  its  cause 
in  place  of  one  who  had  been  opposed.     Ostensibly  non- 
|K>litical,  its  x>olitical  activity  is  on  the  increase. 
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A  feature  of  growing  seriousness  is  the  distrust  of  tho 
law-courts  manifested  by  t!ie  labour  organisations.  While 
this  distrust  is  directed  more  particularly  against  the 
Federal  Courts,  it  extends  also  to  those  of  the  states.  It 
18  alleged  by  the  unions  that  judges  who,  during  th^ 
professional  career  were  attorneys  for  corporations,  retain 
thoir  corporation  bias  when  raised  to  the  bench.  But  the 
most  concrete  cause  of  this  distrust  is  the  attitude  shown 
by  the  courts  in  regard  to  injunctions.  While  an  injunc- 
tion is  traditionally  limited  to  matters  involving  property 
rights,  there  has  indirectly  been  transferred  to  the  equity 
side  a  criminal  jurisdiction ;  in  accomplishing  this  tho 
judges  have  laid  stress  both  upon  conspiracy  and  tiie 
public  rights  involved.  It  was  found  that  preventive,  not 
punitive,  measures  were  needed  in  order  to  stop  iho 
destruction  of  property  and  the  imperilling  of  public 
interests.  In  the  development  of  this  jurisdiction,  how- 
ever, there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  serious  infringement 
of  private  rights.  A  great  growth  of  injunction  pro- 
ceedings is  to  be  noted  in  the  period  between  1890  and 
1894.  Tho  process  was  so  broadened  that  by  1894  the  so- 
called  'omnibus  Bill'  of  the  injunction  issued  by  the 
Federal  Courts  in  tho  Chicago  strike  of  that  year  applied 
to  twenty-three  railways  centring  in  Chicago.  In  this 
Bill,  whilo  some  of  the  employes  were  mentioned  by* 
name,  the  process  was  so  sweeping  that  it  applied  to  all, 
named  or  unnamed,  who  should  commit  the  prohibited 
jicts.  By  putting  those  who  violated  the  injunction  in 
contempt  of  court,  the  summary  procedure  available  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  strike.  While  the  judgos  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  guarding  public  rights,  unionists 
have  certainly  had  some  reason  for  their  attitude  of  sus- 
picion, as.  for  instance,  when  they  found  a  district  judge 
in  West  Virginia  denouncing  labour  leaders  who  were 
brought  before  him  as  'vampires  that  fattened  on  liie 
honest  labour  of  the  coal  miners,' 

In  the  injunctions  which  have  been  issued,  the  courtSi 
both  Federal  and  state,  have  forbidden  by  their  preven* 
tivo  jurisdiction  many  of  tho  devices  upon  which  the 
unions  have  depended  for  success.  In  the  Teamstera' 
strike  in  Omaha,  in  May  1903,  the  Fedei*al  Court  granted 
an  injunction  which  in  substance  forbade  tho  posting  of 
pickets,  violent  interference  with  employes,   threats  of 
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^rsonal  injury,  or  any  other  conduct  intended  to  pre- 
■Bnt  employ^  from  continuing  in  employment.      In  an 
liijunctioa  granted  by  a  state  coui*t  in  Miunesotti,  in  Juno 
1804,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  illegal  for  strikers 

t>  conspire  to  injure  a  contractor's  business;  to  interfere 
th  such  business  by  threats  directed  against  customers; 
notify  eustomera  that  contractors  are  unfair;  to  go  on 
premises  where  contractors  are  employed  to  interfere  with 
their  business;  to  order  union  men  to  quit  work  because 
c^'taln  contractors  may  be  employed  thereon.' 

K  April  of  this  year  a  New  York  court  decided  that  an 
BjuDction  might  be  issued  to  prevent  a  strike  called  to 
%rco  the  recognition  of  a  union.  In  July  cf  this  year 
Q  Wisconsin  judge  decided  that  contracts  made  by  incor- 
porated labour  unions  with  manufacturers  to  prohibit 
the  employment  of  non-union  workmen  were  void  because 
they  tended  to  create  a  monopoly. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  courts  have  bec-ome 
L'reasingly  critical  of  trade-union  methods.  The  serious 
Bults  involved  in  modern  industrial  disturbances,  and 
ie  public  interests  concerned,  which  have  led  the  courtn 
to  employ  their  preventive  jurisdiction,  have  also  led 
Hem  to  pay  increa^sing  attention  to  the  question  of 
TOsponsibility.  In  Louisiana  a  firm  of  stevedores  had 
made  a  three  years'  contract  with  tlie  longshoremen's 
union.     Owing  to  troubles  not  connected  with  the  firm 

P  question,  the  longshoremen  were  called  out.  In  April 
this  year  damages  amounting  to  ^12,000  wore  awarded 
against  the  union.  In  Indiana  it  was  held,  in  a  case 
which  came  up  in  April  1003,  that  a  labour  union,  even 
though  imincorporated,  may  bo  sued  when  the  suit 
pertains  to  questions  aifecting  the  relations  of  the  union 
membership  to  public  safety  and  order.  In  December 
1903  a  &ie  of  $1000  was  imposed  by  an  Illinois  judge 
on  the  Chicago  Pressfeeders'  Association  for  violating 
an  injunction.  In  Vermont  the  courts  have  awarded 
damages  for  injuries  inflicted  by  a  boycott. 

kSo   far,  the   labour   unions   have  not   taken  part  in 
litica    as   a   distinct    party ;    nevertheless    they   have 
tained  many  concessions   through   political   pressure. 
Xlio  union  label   idea,  which  originated  -with  the  cigar- 
&kers  of  San  Francisco,  nominally  to  indicate  to  the 
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public  that  the  cigars  bearing  the  label  were  made  under 
sanitary  conditions,  but  in  reality  to  force  a  discrimi- 
nation against  Chinese  labour,  has  played  a  prominent 
part  in  city  and  in  state  politics.  The  unions  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  ordinances  and  laws  requiring 
that  the  printing  of  the  city  or  the  state,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  bear  tbo  ixnion  label — in  other  words,  sbuil 
be  done  in  union  printing  shops.  But  recently  a  number 
of  decisions  have  been  given  to  the  effect  that  this  is  cla« 
legislation,  and  thorefoi'o  invalid.  In  many  of  the  state 
laws  against  trusts  the  labour  unions  have  been  successful 
in  obtaining  exemption  fj*oni  such  legislation. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  obtain  legislation 
est-ablishing  the  eight  hours'  day.  At  present  twenty- 
one  stAtes  have  such  legislation.  In  some  cases  the 
legislation  is  limited  in  its  effects  to  work  performed  for 
governmental  bodies;  in  others  to  specified emplojrmont*. 
e.g.  mining ;  while  in  others  it  is  provided  that  the 
legislation  shall  apply  in  nil  cases  unless  otherwise  stipu- 
lated in  the  contract.  During  the  last  session  of  Congresa 
a  Bill  was  unsuccessfully  introduced,  providing  that  OQ 
all  government  work,  whether  done  by  the  Government 
directly  or  by  private  contiTictoi-s,  there  should  be  nn 
eight  hours'  day.  In  New  York  the  courts  have  hold 
a  law  of  this  nature  to  bo  invalid  on  the  ground  that, 
while  the  state  might  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  its  eraployds  where  it  carries  out  the  work 
itself,  it  has  no  such  right,  unless  specifically  reserved  in 
the  contract,  when  it  lets  out  the  performance  of  such 
work  to  n  contractor.  Labour  influence  in  New  York 
led  to  the  passing  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  use,  in  the 
construction  of  public  buildings,  of  stone  dressed  outside 
the  state.  The  state  courts  have  clechired  this  law  also 
invalid,  as  being  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  constitution. 
In  Indiana  an  Act  providing  a  minimum  wage  for  un- 
skilled labour  employed  on  public  works  was  declared 
unconstitutional  on  the  double  ground  that  it  was  class 
legislation,  and  that  it  also  interfered  with  liberty  of 
contract.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  various  legal 
decisions  limiting  the  scope  of  labour-union  activity  the 
idea  of  freedom  in  regard  to  contractual  relationships 
plays  a  very  prominent  part.  Organised  labour  -was 
active,  during  the  last  session  of  Congfress,  in  a  fruitless 
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ipt  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  an  antj-injunction 
law*.  This  measure  was  intended  to  restrain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  *  conspiracy/  and  to  forbid  the  use  of 
restmining  orders  from  a  Federal  Court  in  equity  in 
relation  to  a  trade  dispute.  In  several  states  unionists 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  anti- 
injunction  legislation,  the  constitutionality  of  which  the 
courts,  however,  are  unwilling  to  uphold. 
K  When  the  labouring  classes  regard  themselves  more 
^nd  more  as  scparuto,  and  promote  their  intcrcstK  by 
methods  which  bring  them  int-o  conflict  with  the  conser- 
vators of  established  order,  it  is  natural  that  the  labour 
question  should  he  actively  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  the  politicians.  The  labour  vote  has  hitherto  had 
most  influence  in  local  affairs,  but  it  i.s  becoming  more  pro- 
minent in  national  politics.  In  the  present  campaign 
the  Republicans,  after  classing  combinations  of  capital 
and  of  labour  as  results  of  normal  economic  conditions, 
state  that  such  combinations  are  subject  to  the  law. 
With  this  as  an  abstract  proposition  no  one  can  disagree. 
It  i**,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  American  politics,  simp!y 
A  •  Btraddle.'  The  Democratic  platform  was  at  first 
equally  vague.  The  *  rights  of  labour '  were  no  less 
'vested,*  'sacred/  and  *  inalienable*  than  those  of  capital. 
Later,  at  the  instance  of  the  western  wing,  this  was 
amended  by  the  addition  of  a  thorough-going  denunciation 
of  the  supersession  of  the  civil  by  the  military  authority 
in  labour  disputes.  This  is  directed  at  the  conditions 
existing  in  Colorado.  The  platform  also  calls,  although 
in  milder  tones  than  in  189G  and  1900,  for  the  limitation 
of  the  use  of  writs  of  injunction  in  labour  troubles. 
At  the  same  time  an  attempt  is  made  to  appease  the 
employers  of  labour  by  a  statement  that  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  labour  by  any  individuals  or  organisations  is 
improper. 

Tlio  Republicans  claim  support  from  the  laboui-ers  on 
the  ground  of  the  industrial  activity  duo  to  the  tariff. 
The  '  full  dinner-pail '  argument,  so  much  used  in  1900, 
will  again  be  used  in  the  present  campaign.  While  the 
United  .States  have  been  going  through  a  slow  crisis,  the 
industrial  condition  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The 
iron  and  steel  industry  has  been  in  an  unsatisfactoiy  con- 
dition 0"wing  to  a  falling-off  in  home  demand  ;  but  at  the 
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w^une  time  the  exports  ot  iron  and  sf  ^ 

^MMod  by  the  much  discussed  practice^^  .  5''^**  ^eeT 
-  :o  machine  8ho|>s  of  the  eastern  eta<-  «^iiai  * 


,ut  of  work.  There  has  been  a  curtail^**  n^any  men  i 
-irorc««  oi  the  railwnj-s.  At  th©  samo  t;^**^  '^  ^^^  labc 
of  •atitit'uotory  croi>3.  and  the  ^renter  «  ^  *^®  prospc 
okvlw  «o»»*quent  upon  the   *-  eaj,«   r_    „       *^ 


_      .  _  forced    li    ^**  »n  finan^ 

bHW  remov^  much  of  the  trouble  cai^^^'J^^L*'*^^'  '^^'hi, 
lulivecrHJi»lVrimUistrial  combinations  h  ^^  <'h©  spoei 
ktt  *  eooditioii  waUMontly  satisfactory  fo^  ^®  ^**^  husinvi 
Vk^Vki^  Mr  Hearst,  one  of  the  Democrats'^  Political  ai^u 
%k^  l\wid<'ttcy,  maUo  n  special  effort  to  ohf  ^'^^^^^^ates  foi 
Lml  «*ipuii»oa  Ubour.  His  failure  to  obtain  Vl'*^  ^^®  ^"PPort 
P '  At-wM  !hnt,  while  the  Democrats  appe^j,  t  ^^  ^^omination 
i.  .>  labour,  it**  candidates  in  th    ^^^^  greater 

^H%.^,M  «»  ^ially  chosen  with  a  \ie       Present  cam- 

lli«liKhu<:  I.loyors  of  the  East.  ^  *'°  ^Ppeaaigg 

J^^htt  Grahaui  Brooks  has  said  in  jjj^  ^^^^ 

j  SivW  l'ur^y*t '  (p.  16)  that  *  the  last  [i.e.  the  ^^iT^  ^^  '  ^^ 
(rtrtU  ttMUrka  an  epoch  in  the  dovelopmeu/^*  r  *^^^*^i 
I  tthiaii^hilhiswuntry/  This  statement  is  n  socialistic 
b^  iKo  »t«t«  of  opinion  at  the  time.  Under  {^'^ ''^^^ 
\H  M  ei^umon  nood,  the  extra-legul  action  ^°  P'^^arore 
l^xvn^xvil   in  inter%-eninK  to  bring   about  ^'^idoBt 

*^^**ih«sl  |fim«ml  commendation.     There     *  s^^^^J**—- -* 


sottlemoot 


ftwfengr  «Uin>— tto^  organised,  it  is  true^th«t  ^,  Srowiaf 
telWMl  in  tW  nmttSAries  of  life   is   too  Vt^f  ^"^ ' 
JKKAjv^rxUMHl  by  the  dubious  outcome  of  obstin  *        ^ 
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WtxvKHn*  cM|\it4%l  and  labour.  The  tendency  t 
\\\\\w  «»nd  »ntMW  power  to  the  Federal  Govem*^''^ 
Kwk  to  it  mon*  and  more  for  active  intervenH  ^*?'* 
atlTKiiv  y\t  dail^v  life,  has  long  been  apparent.  Th  ^^  ^ 
of  tiw  internal  improvement  experiments  of  th^' 
^prbi^o  faihim  in  tho  forties  led  to  restraints  un^  ®^*'«n1 
•pendtng  |H>vror8,  was  but  one  phase  in  that  ^ 
notion  to  which  the  Civil  War  gave  a  more 
tmi)otu.<  The  incroflaing  complexity  of  industrial  •  • 
hart  promoted  tlie  centralisation  of  power.  Intrr  nV?. 
organisation  of  industry  and  the  problems  ocmbMiS 
therewith  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  thle  * 

lative  process  of  the  individual  states.     In  the  wo. 
o£  the  Federal  Government  itself,  centralisation  has  1 
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in  order  to  obtain  results.    Tho  ono-man  power 

Itho  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represontativea  has  been 

eloped  in  order  to  prevent  that  body  from  degenerating 

a  mere  house  of  debate.     Tho  Democratic  party,  in 

philosophy  of  state-action,  clings  to  worn-out  phrases, 

it  wiis  a  Democratic  president  who,  by  ordering  thu 

irvontion  of  Federal  troops  in  tho  Chicago  strike,  gave 

most  conclusive  evidence  that  "state  rights*  discussions 

iro  of  abstract  interest  alone,  and  that  a  sUite  could 

be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  projwr  pursuit  of 

eral  interests. 

While  the  Democratic  party  clings  to  tho  old  phraec- 
a  division  of  opinion  really  exists  in  the  party. 
conservative  element  of  the  East  would  minimise 
sphere  of  Federal  activity.  In  part  this  is  attribut- 
to  reasoned  conviction,  but  also  in  part  to  suUis*]! 
rest  anxious  to  evade  rigid  supervision.  In  tho 
torn  wing  of  tho  party  there  is  in  reality  a  willing- 
or,  more  exactly,  a  desire  to  extend  the  scox>o  of 
eminent  activity.  There  tho  distance  from  the  sca- 
and  the  lack  of  local  capital  have  accustomed  the 
ipio  to  depend  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  assist- 
;e,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  r.'iihvays 
the  recent  undertaking  of  irrigation  in  the  arid 
ds.  In  the  radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
«tr  Brj'an  stands  foremost ;  and  he  has  ah'cady  stated  his 
intention  of  endeiivouring  to  commit  the  party  in  1908  to 
ft  policy  of  government  ownership  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation. This  attitude  is  an  astute  one,  because,  serious 
<ind  disastrous  as  would  be  the  results  of  such  a  policy  if 
adopted,  it  commands  more  support  than  it  would  have 
Bad  Avii  years  ago.  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  tho 
anthracite  coal  beds  in  the  United  States  are  of  such 
limited  area  as  to  confer  upon  their  owners  a  monopoly 
sttiadily  increasing  in  value,  was  a  shock  to  the  supportera 
of  laissez-faire.  In  raih-oads  the  people  saw  with  alarm 
a  constantly  narrowing  concentration  of  control.  Apart 
from  tho  questi<m  of  economic  justification,  the  poUtical 
effect  of  the  decision  in  the  Northern  Securities  case  was 
undoubtedly  very  great.  People  were  asking  why,  if, 
under  existing  laws,  the  control  of  railroads  may  be 
centralised  in  the  diiTerent  groups  in  tho  hands  of  a  few 
men,  thatcentrali^^ation  should  not  go  on  until  the  control 
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of  all  the  railways  comes  into  the  hands  of  one  set  of 
men ;  and  why,  when  this  takes  place,  the  ultimate  con- 
trol should  not  bo  at  once  transferred  to  the  Government 
Apart  from  this  subconscious  socialism — if  the  acqui- 
escence in  the  constantly  expanding  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  so  caUed — there  has  been  a  develop- 
ment of  conscious  socialism.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labour,  the  strongest  labour  organisation  in  the 
United  States,  is  based  ou  the  autonomy  of  the  skilled 
trades.  Its  attitude  towards  trade  problems  is  that  of 
trade  selfishness.  Like  the  labour  unions  of  England 
before  the  *new  unionism*  began,  it  holds  out  no  hope  for 
unskilled  labour.  It  opposes  any  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  stiito,  except  in  regard  to  legislation  intended  to 
guarantee  labour  rights.  As  one  of  its  officials  has  said, 
the  only  representatives  of  state  activity  that  it  recog- 
nises are  the  health  officer  and  the  policeman.  It  has 
opposed  political  action  on  the  part  of  its  members  a« 
forming  a  separate  political  party.  It  is  of  opinion  thai 
any  action  of  this  kind  would  inevitably  break  up  the 
organisation.  It  believes  in  advancing  union  interests 
through  existing  political  parties.  But,  while  its  attitude 
is  so  far  individualistic,  the  individualistic  wing  has  not 
held  control  without  a  contest.  Though  as  yet  in  the 
minority,  the  socialistic  element  is  increasing  in  strengrl». 
The  development  of  socialism  in  the  labour  unions  haa 
boon  most  marked  since  1890.  Debs,  the  leader  of  the 
Chicago  strike  of  1895,  has  been  active  in  socialistic 
propaganda.  Moreover,  the  movement  has  become  more 
dep<»ndent  on  the  leadership  of  native-boi*n  Americans 
In  Colorado  the  backbone  of  the  present  labour  troubles 
Is  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  This  organisation, 
which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  American  Federation  of 
I*ahour,  is  strongly  socialistic  in  its  aims.  The  American 
Labour  Union,  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  imd 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employ^  are  social- 

.  iMtic  organisations  whose  membership  amounts  to  about 
),000.     While  the  regular  trade  unionists,  such  as  Gom- 

^OW.  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Liibour,  or 
Jolm   Mitchell,   look  to  a  rise  of  wages  and  to  labour 

IrgNlation  through  influence  on  the  existing  political 
pjirtioH,  the  Western  Federaiion  of  Miners,  at  its  oonvrn- 
tion  in  Denver  in  1903,  resolved  that 
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Htical  indepeudence  is  a  bauble  and  a  delusiou  while  the 
DUing  raillious  bear  the  yoke  of  wage-slavery  in  the  indus- 
(rittl  field.  .  .  .  Capitalism  can  never  be  dethroned  and  wage- 
ilavery  abolished  until  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  and 
bhe  machinery  of  i^roduction  and  distribution  shall  bo  taken 
Irom  the  bauds  of  the  few  by  the  political  powt-r  of  the  many, 
to  become  the  collective  projierty  of  nil  mankind  and  to  l>e 
Utilised  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  himianity.* 

The  leaders  of  the  trade-union  movement  feci,  how- 
ever, that  the  socialistic  movement  is  endangering  the 
^rtunes  of  trade  unionism,  for  public  opinion  unthink- 
bigly  lumps  all  unionism  together.  The  lGudei*s  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  will  admit  privately 
that  the  overthrow  of  such  socialistic  organisations 
tvould  be  beneficial.  These  organisations,  on  the  other 
land,  openly  assail  the  regular  trade  unionism  with  such 
*emarks  as  that  *  conservatism  in  a  labour  orgauisatiou 
■  rapidly  becoming  a  synonym  for  cowardice.' 

The  X'opulist  party,  which  for  a  time  represented  the 
Uscontont  of  the  farming  class,  conducted  its  propaganda 
iJong  the  lines  of  state  socialism.  This  party  has,  how- 
ever, practically  disappeared  as  a  separate  organisation. 
Ltfi  former  members  have  to  a  great  extent  joined  the 
>idical  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  strength 
socialism  doos  not  really  appear  in  the  Presidential 
:tions.  In  1900  the  distinctly  socialistic  vote  was  less 
125,000.  But  many  socialists  align  themselves  with 
more  radical  minor  parties.  While  the  Populistic 
ty  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  extreme  socialists,  it  has, 
the  same  time,  obtained  a  considerable  socialistio 
art.  In  local  affairs  the  socialistic  vote  and  inlluonce 
increasing.  At  the  most  recent  election  to  the 
tyoralty  of  Minneapolis,  it  was  only  by  a  combination 
|tho  Kepubllcaus  with  the  Democrats  that  the  social- 
Ic  candidate  was  defeated. 


'The  personality  of  President  Roosevelt  is,  however, 
ire   potent  than  any  platform  statement  or  partisan 
ent.     He  has  done  more  than  any  other  occupant 
the   White  House  to  confer  a  status  on  organised 
ur.      He  is  an  hononiry  member  of  the  locomotive 
iremen's    union.      His  ~n    the    authrucite 

ioal  strike  added  to  aers'  union. 
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he  ift  opposed  to  theoxduHion  of  iudividuAbi 
teaft.  work  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  union  affiliation,  j 
IlkaiMUibt^  with  the  claims  of  labour  unions  to  establish  { 
*  fsiOBeiL  shup  *  in  the  government  Hervice,  lie  threw  poli^- 
oai oppiagUuueat  to  the  winds,  and  greatly  strengthened! 
hHMi^«  In  VMKi  one  Miller,  who  had  been  an  I 
ftta^MBfttt  in  tho  bindery  of  tho  government  J 
idlMK  b«««utte  involved  in  difficulties  within  hit] 
be  bed  oaused  his  workmen  to  do  mcirel 
litott  t-he  uakft  permHtod.  For  this  and  other  minor  I 
t^  y*  wtt*  exp«Ued  from  the  union.    The  pnUiel 

ttuiefe^  of  the  union,  dismissed  him  froni[ 
"-      \\Tiea   the  matter  was  brought  toj 
'  Atlontton,  he  ordered  Miller's  rein* 
^vm^~  ...    ^   -ioing  :<Aid : — 

.  -A^.^io*  himial  .kii«t  •.iisoixs^^  of  mon  in  the  govenune&t 
^oisu  the  fact  that  a  man  does  orl 
-c>u  :te  buiui;  for  or  against  hhn,  thsall 
bet  hv  ti»  »  Protestant  or  a  Cethobb  | 
v«4fcAM<^  ^^'ama^  for  or  against  him.* 

t»  mam  OM*  ihttaMMBeb  equally  to  his  credit,  bat 

%^  -^—     —    ^iiiit^lKr  T*-«ifrh«ea  given,  the  President  In*  I 

tib*  p«tty  arrogance   of  tbo» 
^  tho  government  serTiBtl 
:  to  lulxiur  has  compeMj 
-  ui^  vtBLployed. 

^lAik  tiMKt  the  Democrats  baiit| 
efrHMMertlt  the  issue, 
iiittofaend  of  his  potic 
L^itf^  9tecement&  Thei 
(zmk.  To  that  publicity  wlnik} 
ttMitofc  be  has  expoeed  kft] 
.  -  poMe  aefekniB.  There  h«l 
^wrb  el  coesooos  effort  and  foaq 
co«ld  bare  been  more  qcdetiT| 
jmmxA  an  aodience.  In  h^l 
(uouu-m  or  rather  moral  discourses,  it  is  his  elabosvSiH 
of  tho  ob^nouB  which  has  given  him  a  hold  on  tlie  pitft j 
imairtnntioxi.  Ho  has  preached  to  tho  AmeHcan  i  -^' 
tho  dwtrlno  of  the  'strenuous  life';  and  that  p 
^y.  V  y.,..  j„,pn  talking  and  aotmg  strenuously  for 
lli^!  .^  tvuty  yotir*.  hails  it  as  a  gospeL     But 
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,  after  all,  personal  matters,  and  do  not  greatly  affect 
his  public  efficiency.  Ho  has  the  cttrdinal  merit  of  having 
done  things.  He  bos  enforced  the  laws,  letting  the  con- 
sequences look  after  themselves.  He  has  brought  to 
ail  his  actions  honesty  of  purpose  and  steadfastjiesa  of 
endeavour.  He  is  a  politician,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  has  been 
^e  higher,  not  the  lower,  expediency  that  he  has  kept 
■  mind.  He  has  always  worked  through  the  party 
TCganisation,  and  has  believed  it  better  to  share  the 
control  of  his  party  than  to  follow  illusory  hopes  of 
reforra  independent  of  party  ties. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Vice- Presidency  because  it  was 
thought  it  would  be  his  political  death.  The  Republican 
party  has  for  years  been  the  party  of  *  vested  interests,' 
In  his  endeavour  to  servo  the  public  interests  he  has 
alienated  those  whose  personal  aitnm  were  best  furthered 
by  non-interference.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  shelve 
him  by  nominating  hiro  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1900 
would  gladly  have  prevented  his  receiving  the  presi- 
dential nomination  this  year.  But  his  choice  by  the 
Republican  Convention  was  as  nearly  a  popular  choice  as 
any  convention  choice  can  bo.  The  fervid  eulogies  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  members  of  that  body,  while 
savouring  in  some  instances  of  party  necessity  rather 
than  of  personal  belief,  show  that  the  Republican  party 
has  been  forced  to  recognise  him  as  perhaps  it**  best  asset. 
He  has  been  described  as  the  master  of  his  party,  not  its 
ser^'ant.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  those  in  politics 
who  iTjlgarised  a  high  position  by  calling  the  President 
■the  nation's  hired  man.'  The  progress  of  the  nation 
and  the  larger  problems  now  presented  to  it  are  muro 
and  more  insistently  demanding  a  leader  in  the  presi- 
dential chair.  In  relation  to  his  party  he  has  faii'ly  taken 
such  a  position.  In  the  present  campaign  the  platform 
is  practically  his.  It  is  also  his  nominee  who  will  conduct 
the  campaign.  The  Democratic  platform  is  apparently 
more  congregational  in  its  origin.  But  it  must  bo  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  only  the  task  of  the  Democrats 
to  find  a  candidate  acceptable  to  the  majority,  but  also 
to  construct  a  platform  which  those  who  would  support 
this  candidate  would  accept. 

While  there   is  but  little  that  is   not  known   about 
President  Koosevelt,  there  is  little  that  is  known  about 
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Mr  Parkor.  A  successful  judge  of  an  eminently  judicial 
tune,  he  has  kept  aloof  from  active  participation  in  political 
affairs  for  many  years.  Ho  comes  to  the  campaign  aa  a 
Democrat  whose  '  regularity '  cannot  be  impeached,  and 
who,  fortunately,  has  not  been  mixed  up  in  the  Democratic 
factional  fiquabble.s  of  the  last  eight  years.  The  party 
"whicli  for  eight  ymirs  appealed  to  tlie  radicalism  of  the 
West  now  appeals  in  its  candidates  to  the  conservatism 
of  the  East  But,  while  it  appeals  to  the  East,  it  is  a 
question  wliether  it  can  retain  its  hold  in  the  West.  Here 
the  personal  influence  of  Mr  Bryan  is  of  groat  importance. 
The  castigations  of  *WaU  Street  influence/  which  have 
become  chronic  with  Mr  Bryan,  are  now  directed  against 
elements  in  the  party  ho  is  pledged  to  support.  Party 
discipline  prevents  his  abstaining  from  voting  for  the 
selected  candidate.  But,  as  regainls  active  participatiou 
in  the  ciimpaign,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  a  sulky 
Achilles,  yet  vocal  with  discontent. 

Though  President  Roosevelt  is  a  Now  Yox'ker,  there  is 
considerable  probability  that  he  will  not  caiTy  his  own 
state.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  those  interested  in  indus- 
trial combinations  may  array  themselves  against  Itooso 
velt,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  statements  in  the 
Democratic  platform.  This  will  bo  owing  partly  to 
annoyance  with  the  President,  and  partly  to  the  position 
which  Mr  Parker  is  presumed  to  hold  in  regard  to  trust 
regulation.  It  may  bo  deduced  from  some  of  his  judicial 
decisions  that  he  believes  in  a  stricter  construction  of  the 
i'ederal  constitution.  The  New  York  platform,  while 
declaring  for  the  maintenance  of  state  rights  and  homo 
rule,  also  assorts  that  corporations  chartered  by  a  state 
must  be  subject  to  the  regulation  of  that  state  in  the 
interest  of  the  people.  Since  there  is  no  Federal  corpora- 
tion law,  this  means  that  the  control  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  states.  But  this  attitude  inevitably  carries 
with  it  the  result  that,  since  no  uniformity  of  action  can 
be  expected  from  the  individual  states,  no  real  regula- 
tion can  be  expected  from  this  policy.  The  Republican 
party,  while  urging  that  trusts  are  the  outcome  of  world 
conditions,  has,  under  President  Roosevelt,  endeavoured 
to  regulate  them  by  a  domestic  remedy,  and  therefore 
believes  in  control  by  Federal  legislation.  A  steadfast 
attempt  to  control  the  trusts  has  actually  been   made. 
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it  even  if  the  doctrinaire  attitude  of  the  Democrats,  aa 
indicated  in  the  opinions  of  their  eastern  wing,  should, 
by  appealing  to  selfish  interests,  attract  any  consider- 
able support  from  those  interested  in  trusts,  this  would 
strengthen  Mr  Roosevelt  in  the  Central  West,  where  there 
is  among  the  farming  classes  a  growing  feeling  of  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  effects  of  concentrated  industry.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  Democratic  party  has  efifected  a  reunion 
of  its  scattered  forces,  the  compromises  are  so  obvious 
that  it  remains  to  bo  seen  how  effective  the  organisation 
will  bo.  Democratic  attacks  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
concentrated  on  President  Roosevelt ;  while  the  balanced 
character  of  the  Democratic  platform  will  make  the  person- 
ality of  Mr  Parker  an  important  factor  in  the  campaign. 

I  It  is  only  in  the  presidential  year  that  the  American 
public  takes  a  keen  interest  in  general  politics.  The 
present  campaign  has  so  far  been  characterised  by 
singular  quietness  and  lack  of  fervour.  In  1896.  when 
Mr  Bryan  effected  his  spectacular  coup  in  the  Chicago 
Convention,  the  political  <!aldron  was  boiling  from  July 
until  November.  In  the  present  year  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  part  of  August  that  the  field  work  of  the  two 
political  parties  began.  From  the  business  stand-point 
this  has  been  fortunate,  in  that  there  has  been  less 
industrial  disturbance  than  is  common  in  the  presidential 
year.  The  presidential  nominees  have  given  a  tone  of 
quietness  to  the  campaign.  Mr  Roosevelt,  who  in  1900 
went  on  a  protracted  speech-making  tour  in  the  western 
stat«s,  has  now  attained  to  a  conception  of  the  dignity  of 
the  presidential  office  which  prevents  him  from  claiming 
it  in  speeches  delivered  from  the  rear  platforms  of  railway 
trains.  Mr  Parker's  judicial  training,  added  to  his  high 
opinion  of  the  digfnity  of  the  office,  prevents  his  emulating 
Mr  Bryan's  exploits  during  the  campaign  of  1896. 

When  Mr  Parker,  by  declaring  his  acceptance  of  the 
gold  standard,  strengthened  a  plank  in  the  Democratic 
platform  which  was  weak  to  the  verge  of  cowardice, 
exaggerated  opinions  of  his  power  were  created.  Of 
his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  of  the  high  ideals  which  he 
connects  with  the  president-ial  office,  there  has  been 
increasing  proof.  But  it  is  also  apparent  that  his  strength 
was  greatest  wbeQ  he  was  silent.  While  it  is  the  fortune 
VoL  200.— ATo.  400.  2  U 
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of  those  in  opposition  to  criticise,  Mr  Parker  has  been 
forced,  if  not  to  bless,  at  least,  in  essence,  to  acquiesce 
in  some  of  the  Republican  policies  which  he  at  the  same 
time   criticises.      Mr    Roosevelt,   in   his   thorough-goinp 
acceptance  of  Protection,  showed  the  politician's  insiglit 
by  connecting   the  Democratic  position  "with   the  etate- 
ment  that  Protection  is  robbery,     Mr  Parker's  attitudft 
towards  the  tai-iff  is  in  substantial  agreement  Avith  that . 
of  the  revisionist  wing  of  the   Republican   party.     Mo| 
desires  *  a  reasonable  reduction   of  the   tariff.'     At  the 
same  time  he  states  that  between  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  such  amending  legislation  and  its  enforcement 
there   should   intervene   a   sufficient   length   of   time  toj 
permit  business   to  be  adjusted    to   altered   conditioxu.' 
Appealing  to  the  business  interests  of  the  East,  he  at  the 
name  time  further  qualifies  his  position  by  saying  that, 
even  if  the  Democrats  should  be  elected,  the  Repnbliran 
majority  in  the  Senate  would  prevent  any  modiflcatian 
for  at  least  four  years.    While  the  Democratic  party  calls 
for  further  legislation  to  curb  the  trusts,  the  Democratic 
nominee   thinJks   that   *  the  common    law  as   developed 
affords  a  complete  legal  remedy  against    monopolies.' 
Yet,  while  this  is  the  reasoned  outcome  of  his  jadicial 
experience,  he  is  still   open   to  conviction  that  further 
legislation  along  constitutional  linos  is  justifiable.    AVhile 
the  Democratic  party  has  pronounced  for  the  immedi&taj 
independence  of  the  Philippines,  Mr  Parker  s  statement 
on  this  question  has  been  so  cryptic  that  a  number  of  the 
leading  Democratic  newspapers  are  at  a  loss  to  interpret 
it.     President  Roosevelt  reiterates  his  position  that  th«[ 
Filipinos  are  being  steadily  prepared  for  self-govemmcBt 

*  We  have  established  iu  the  islands  *  (he  says) '  a  govonuneitf 
of  Ameiicaus  assisted  by  Filipinos.  We  are  steadily  stHviAg 
to  transfurm  this  into  belf-guvenuuent  by  the  Filipinos  assi^tMi 
by  the  Americans.' 

He  declares  that  the  Filipinos  have  already  been  given  a 
large  share  in  the  government  of  the  islands,  and  that  it  | 
is  th«  intention  of  the  Republican  part3'  to  increase  this 
share  as  rapidly  as  they  give  evidence  of  increasing 
fitness  for  the  task.  While  Mr  Parker  states  that  *  tht 
government  was  not  created  for  a  career  of  political  or 
civilising  evangelisation  in  foreign  countries  or  among 
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n  races/  he  at  the  same  time  recognises  that  the 
aooident  of  war  which  brought  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  Stat-es  brought  with  it  a  rasponsibJlity  which  tho 
latter  cannot  disregard.  When  he  adds  that  this  respon- 
sibility *  will  be  best  subserved  by  preparing  the  islandera 
Bo  rapidly  as  possible  for  self-government,  and  gi\*ing  to 
them  the  assurances  that  it  will  come  so  soon  as  they  are 
reasonably  prepared  for  it/  his  position  is  distinguishable 
from  that  of  President  Roosevelt  only  by  the  ingenuity 
of  partisan  logic. 

The  Democrats  have  reason  to  expect  gains  in  the 
eastern  states.  Wliile  the  support  of  Massachusetts  is 
always  pledged  to  the  Republican  party,  the  interest 
which  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  that  state 
have  taken  in  closer  trade  relations  with  Canada  have 
forced  the  Republican  leaders,  for  example  Senator 
Lodge,  to  pay  attention  to  a  question  which  it  was  hoped 
the  platform  declaration  would  shelve  until  after  the 
election.  Conditions  are  favourable  to  the  Democrats  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia. 
The  reorganisation  of  the  Democratic  party  has  brought 
into  prominent  advisorj'  positions  a  number  of  loading 
*  gold '  Democrats.  Tho  Democrats,  who  under  Mr  Biyaii 
prided  themRelves  on  being  a  *  poor  man's '  pai"ty,  now 
bring  to  bear  as  much  wealth  and  corporate  influence 
as  ever  characterised  the]  Republicans  in  the  days  of 
Mr  Bryan's  fiercest  denunciations.  But,  while  this  means 
the  ralljnng  to  tho  Democratic  standard  of  a  strong 
support  among  the  business  interests  of  the  Kast,  it 
also  presents  difficulties.  Though  Mr  Bryan  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  Democratic  leaders,  he  has  a  consider- 
able following  among  the  rank  and  file.  Mr  Watson,  of 
Georgia,  the  Populistic  nominee  for  president,  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  many  of  Mr  Bryan's  views,  may  attract 
sufficient  votes  from  tho  Bryanite  element  to  place  the 
Democratic  fortunes  in  the  East  in  jeopardy.  In  the 
western  states  the  influence  of  Bryan  is  still  strong 
among  those  w^ho  do  not  belong  to  the  party  oi^anisa- 
tion.  This  element  has  been  so  accustomed  to  denuncia- 
tion of  corporate  influences  that  it  is  now  showing  great 
suUennesR  and  recalcitrancy  in  placing  itself  in  tho 
Democratic  line  ;  and  many  members  of  this  section  have 
declared  their  intention  to  vote  for  Mr  Roosevelt,  on.  the 
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ground  that  he  is  less  subservient  to  corporate  influences 
than  Mr  Parker.  In  the  states  of  the  Pacific  8lope  there 
is  uo  great  enthusiasm  for  Mr  Parker.  He  is  unknown, 
while  Mr  Roosevelt  is  knowTi  and  commandB  resi>ect. 

The  Republican  party  has  decided  to  make  Protection 
the  issue  in  the  time  yet  to  elapse  before  the  termination 
of  the  campaign.  It  has  already  boon  indicated  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  eastern  Democrats  to  minimise  the  plat- 
form declarations  on  this  topic.  It  is  in  the  eastern  and 
in  the  western  states  that  the  main  interest  of  the  cam- 
paign is  to  be  found.  While  the  Republicans  are  not 
willing  to  give  up  the  East  to  their  opponents,  the  latt*r 
will  probably  make  substantial  gains.  In  New^  York, 
whose  political  affiliations  have  been  extremely  change- 
able, Mr  Roosevelt  is  weak.  When  he  was  elected 
Governor  on  his  Spanish-American  war  record,  hia 
majority  was  less  than  eighteen  thousand  votes. 

But  even  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  Democrats  cany 
New  York,  this  state  has  no  longer  such  pivotal  import- 
ance as  it  once  possessed.  The  exhibition  now  being  held 
in  St  Louis  commemorates  the  roost  significant  fact  in 
American  development.  The  industrial  prominence  which 
is  increasingly  characteristic  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
reflects  the  importance  of  the  part  which  that  district 
plays  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Here  the  general 
average  favours  the  Republicans.  In  Indiana  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman,  a  resident  of  that  state,  has  hopes  for  bis 
party's  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  hope 
tliat  the  fact  that  their  vice-presidential  nominee  is  a 
native  of  Indiana  will  keep  it  in  line.  Indiana  is  one  of 
tlie  pivotal  states  in  the  campaign.  While  its  vote  in  the 
electoral  college  is  not  large,  the  capture  of  this  state  will 
give  the  Democrats  a  fighting  chance  in  the  central  West 
It  is  also  a  state  of  varying  political  fortunes.  In  the 
eight  presidential  campaigns  between  1872  and  1900  it 
gave  a  majority  for  the  Democrats  on  three  ocwisions  and 
for  the  Republicans  on  &\e.  The  most  decisive  election 
was  in  1900,  when,  out  of  some  610,000  votes  cast,  the 
Republicans  received  a  majority  of  20.000.  The  uncertainty 
is  also  increased  by  the  fact  that  Indiana  has  the  cnl 
prominence  of  possessing  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  corruptible  voters. 

la  Wisconsin  and  Washington,  the  Democrats  hop* 
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3cause  of  mtemecine  struggles  in  the  Republican 
y.  But  while  these  may  mean  a  loss  so  far  as  the 
adates  for  state  office  are  concerned,  the  party  dis- 
iie  is  too  efficient  to  permit  these  conditions  to  affect 
choice  of  presidential  electors.  In  Colorado  the  labour 
bles  are  expected  to  assist  the  Democrats ;  and  a 
|ar  outcome  is  expected  in  connexion  with  the  strike 
ke  packing  industry  in  Chicago.  On  the  other  hand, 
y  pressure  is  being  exerted  to  prevent  the  labour 
bles  in  Now  York  City  from  aft'ecting  the  Democratic 
y  adversely.  While  the  Deroocratfl  hope  for  gains  in 
Bocky  Mountain  states  generally,  it  has  to  be  recog- 
1  that  lioosevelt  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  coufidonoo 
|ie  people  of  this  district.  This  is  attributJible  to 
Dnai  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  his  somewhat 
trical  connexion  with  the  •Rough  Riders'  in  Cuba, 
the  fact  that  he  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  ranching 
le  Dakotas.  But  this  attitude  is  strengthened  by  the 
ih  interests  of  the  people.  Under  the  Wilson  Bill 
I  was  placed  on  the  free  list;  the  farmers  of  the 
ral  West  and  of  the  far  North-West,  who  are  engaged 
leep-raising,  are  afraid  of  any  such  change  in  tariff 
lyas  will  again  depreciate  the  value  of  their  product. 
Jie  Republican  party  has  made  mistakes.  There  have 
i  unsavoury-  scandals  under  its  administration;  but 
be  is  more  in  earnest  than  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
lavour  to  eradicate  such  evils.  Since  1806  it  is  the 
iblican  party  which  has  been  characterised  by  govem- 
^bility.  The  present  campaign  is  one  in  which  the 
IB,  as  stated  in  the  platforms,  are  for  the  most  part 
lious.  The  interest  centres  in  personalities.  The 
pme  of  the  contest,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  will  be 
rther  mandate  to  the  Republican  party  to  carry  out 
cy  which  it  has  undertaken. 
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Art.  IX.^BRITISH   RULE  IN  EGYPT. 

1.  England  iji  Egjfpt,     By  Lord  Mibier.     Seventh  edition. 
London :  Edward  Arnold,  1903. 

2.  The  Story  of  the  JOiedivatc.     By  Edward  Dicey,  C.R 
London :  Rivingtons,  1902. 

3.  The  Binding  of  the  Nih^  and  the  Neio  Soudan,     By  tJie 
Hon.  Sidney  Peel.     London:  Edward  Arnold,  1904 

4.  The  Expansion  of  Egypt  undef-  Aiiglo-Egyptian  Con- 
dominium,   By  A.  Silva  ^Vhite.   London :  Methuen,  1899, 

a.  Egypt   and   the   Hinterland.     By  Frederic  W.  Fuller. 
Loudon :  Long-nians,  1901. 

6.  Situation  Internationale  de  V^gypte  et  du  Soudan,    Bv 
Jules  Cochoris.     Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit  et  €'•,  1903. 

7.  La    Transfoi'mation  ch   Vhgypte,      By  Albert    M^tin. 
Paris  :  Felix  .Mean.  1903. 

5.  Les  Anglais  oifcr  hides  et  en  Egypte.     By  Eugene  Aubiu. 
Paris  :  Anuand  Colin,  1900. 

9.  Convention  and  Declarations  between  Great  Britain  atd 
Erance.     Presented  to  Parliament,  April  1004. 

10.  lieports  by  Ills  Majesty  a  Agent  arid  Co7i»ul-Genei^  on 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan.     Presented  to  Parliament,  190i 

11.  Report  by  Sir  William  Gai'stin  upon  the  Basin  of  Hit 
Upper  Nile.     Presented  to  Parliament,  1904, 

And  other  worka. 

MoRK  than  tliroewioro  years  ago  the  author  of  'Eothen* 
sat  beneath  the  Sphinx  and  mused  as  follows  in  prophetic 
inspiration : 

'And  we,  we  shall  die,  aud  I^jlam  will  wither  away,  and  the 
EngUslniian,  leaning  far  over  to  hold  his  loved  Indin,  T\iU 
plant  a  firm  foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  sit  in  the  *;cut3 
of  the  Faithful ;  and  .«till  that  sleepless  rook  \vi\\  lio  wat<"hinp 
and  watching  the  works  of  the  new,  busy  race,  with  those 
same  satl,  eaniest  eyes,  and  the  same  tranquil  mien  eTerlastlnR. 
You  daro  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx  I  * 

This  prediction  lias  been  in  course  of  gradual  fulfilment 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — not,  as  many  able 
and  intelligent  persons  on  the  Continent  have  persuaded 
themselves  to  believe,  through  the  deep-laid  schemes  of 
perfidious  Albion,  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many 
successive  party  administrations  in  this  country  to  dis- 
charge the  engagements,  made  in  good  faith  and  sincerity, 
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to  withdraw  the  British  army  of  occupation  as  soon 
as  i>os.<!ihlc  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of 
Ai-abi.  The  stars  in  their  coursoH  appear  to  have  fought 
stubbornly  againnt  evacuation ;  while  the  eiVorts  which 
"We  have  made  to  disembarrass  ourselves  of  what  the 
majority  of  the  nation  rejif/irded  as  a  dangerous  incubus, 
and  to  accelerate  the  moment  of  departure,  and  still  more, 
the  petulant  and  harassing  agitation  fostered  by  all  who 
■were  disaftected  to  a  continuance  of  our  rule,  have 
resulted  in  strengthening  and  consolidating  it.  Our 
occupation  of  Egypt  has  thus  eventually  Ixscomo  a  notable 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  •  II  n'y  a  que  I© 
provisoirc  qui  dure.' 

British  intert;st  in  Egypt  has  an  intimate  connexion 
with    the    growth    of    our    Indian    Empire.     It    began, 
Curiously  enough,  on  the  farther  side  with  the  develop- 
naent  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  India  with  the  Red 
Sen  ports ;  and  the  rivalry  with  France  was  antecedent 
to  the   Napoleonic   invasion.     That  operation,  however, 
*i!ay  be  taken  as  the  substantial  commencement  of  serious 
Competition  between  England  and   Franco  for  influence 
Egypt — a  competition  which  endured  actively  for  moro 
lan   a  century,  but  has  now  happily  been  laid  to  rest 
the  agreement  of  April  8,  1901,  with  France.    It  is 
lingular  to  observe  what  a  powerful  factor  maritime  pre- 
dominance has  been  in  the  contest. 

Napoleon  landed  in  Egypt  on  July  1,  1798.      On  the 

st  of  August  Nelson  defeated   the  French  fleet  at  the 

ttle  of  the  Nile.     From  that  day  the  eventual  fate  of 

e  French  army  in  Egypt  was  inevitable,  although  the 

efeat  of  the  French  on  land  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 

id  not  take  place  until  March  8,  1801.     In  the  war  of 

ek  independence  Mehemet  Ali's  fleet  shared  the  fate  of 

[the  Turkish  navy  at  Navarino.     From  18,'32  to  1841  the 

'asha  of  Egypt  was  in  rebellion  against  the  Sultan ;  and 

the  decisive   actions   of  that   long  campaign  wore   the 

capture  of  Acre  by  the  British  and  the  blockade  of  the 

Egyptian  fleet  in  Alexandria  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  which 

(>x>mpclled  the  evacuation  of  Syria.     Mehemet  AH  was, 

lowever,  established  as  hereditary  ruler  of  Egypt,  mainly 

f  Lord  Palmei'ston's  influence ;  and  modem  Egypt  came 

^k      ito  being  as  a  separate  state. 
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his  grandson  Abbas,  who  came  to  u  mysterious  end  in 
1854,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Said,  the  youngest 
son  of  Mehemet  AH.  Said»  on  his  death  in  1863»  wae 
succeeded  by  Ismail  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  the  adopted  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  These  inheritances  were 
according  to  the  usual  rule  of  Islam,  viz.  the  senior  male 
descendant.  Ismail  obtained  from  the  Sultan  the  title  of 
Khedive,  the  rule  of  succession  by  primogeniture,  and  a 
further  degree  of  independence,  in  consideration  of  on 
increase  of  the  tribute  from  80,000  to  150,000  purses.  The 
subsequent  firmans  of  investitui'e.  granted  to  Tewflk  and 
Abbas  llilmi,  are  similar  in  essentials.  All  contain  reserves 
in  favour  of  the  Sultan.  The  Egyptian  flag  is  that  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Taxation  is  le\ned  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan ;  money  is  minted  with  his  superscription  ;  military 
and  honorific  titles  are  conferred  in  his  name.  Conven- 
tions made  with  foreign  Powers  must  not  infringe  upon 
Turkish  treaties,  and  must  be  communicated  to  the  Porte 
before  promulgation.  To  contract  fresh  loans  is  forbidden. 
The  number  of  the  military  forces  is  not  to  exceed  18,000. 
No  territorial  concessions  are  to  be  made,*  The  tenna 
imposed  by  the  paramount  sovereign  appear  to  leave 
extremely  little  independence  to  his  vassal ;  but  in  reality 
Egypt  passed  in  1840-41  from  the  Htatua  of  a  dependent 
province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  that  of  a  state 
under  tutelage  more  or  less  intemational.f 

At  first  the  Powci*8  wore  concerned  with  the  control 
and  protection  of  a  powerful  and  rebellious  feudatory; 
but  in  1854  a  fresh  interest  was  created  by  the  concession 
for  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  in  1802  the 
first  foreign  loan  was  contracted — 3,292,000/.  at  7  per  cent 
— by  Said.  When  Ismail  succeeded  in  the  following  year, 
he  plunged  at  once  into  a  career  of  reckless  borrow- 
ing, which  raised  the  external  debt  to  a  little  short  of 
100,000,000/.  sterling.  To  these  foreign  loans  may  be 
attributed  in  the  main  the  changes  which  have  since 
come  over  Egypt.  The  last  notable  contribution  to 
Ismail's  funds  was  obtained  by  the  sale  of  his  shares  in 
the  Suez  Canal.  Ho  had  offered  them  to  France;  and 
the  Due  Decazes,  who  was  then  Foreign   Minister,  had 


*  Paragraph  iv,  flrmoa  of  1870. 

t  Hatti  Cheiif,  July  16,  1840 ;  Hemor&nduin,  J&auory  30,  1841. 
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lem.*  Lord  Be^iconsfield  had  no  hcsit-ation  in 
^  tliom  ;  and  tlio  transaction  was  concluded  witli- 
y.  Some  mouths  before  the  purchase  of  the 
ires,  the  Khedive  expressed  a  wish  to  have  an 
official  to  advise  the  Egyptian  T^ea8urJ^  Mr 
B  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  enquire  into  the 
af  Egypt;  and  his  report  affords  the  first  impar- 
w  of  the  situation.  It  showed  that  the  emhar- 
6  of  the  Khedive,  though  not  irretrievable^  were 
le  of  liquidation   only   by   external   assistance, 

that  moment  was  not  forthcoming, 
ril  1876  Ismail  committed  his  first  overt  act  of 
Scy  by  suspending  the  payment  of  interest  upon 
Bonds.  The  creditors  in  Paris  and  London 
agitate  for  intervention ;  and  a  fresh  enquiry 
itutod  by  the  Goschen-Joubert  mission.  Ismail 
ig  to   the   retention   of  uncontrolled   authority 

finances  of  Egypt,  and  threw  difficidties  in  the 
obtaining  information  and  realising  assets,  but 
ly  agreed  to  govern  by  a  responsible  ministrj', 
jlish  and  French  members.  This  lasted  but  a 
ths,  and  was  then  summarily  dismissed.     At  the 

of  Germany,  England,  and  France,  Ismail  was 

by  the  Sultan ;  and  Tewfik  was  named  as  his 

on  June  25,  1879. 

omission  of  liquidation,  nominated  by  England, 
S-ermany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  was  appointed  by 
fiLhedive ;  and  the  law  of  liquidation  was  evolved, 
1  the  indebtedness  of  Egj'pt  was  settled  at 
)t  The  interest  upon  this  sum  absorbed  aboiit 
'.,  or  half  the  whole  revenue  of  the  countrj'. 
)ur8e  of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  a  body 
bing  the  interests  of  the  international  creditors 
»d  which  has,  under  the  well-known  name  of  the 
le  la  Dette,*  since  then  exercised  a  predominant 

in  Egyptian  finance;  and  France  and  England^ 
d  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  two  super- 
loials,  with  considerable  powers  over  the  Egyptian 
ration.  This  dual  control  subsisted  until  the 
t)ellion  was  suppressed  by  the  naval  and  military 
fchreat  Britain  in  1882,  wher  ined 

js»  'SltnotloD  lotemAtionole  de  I" 
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to  co-operate.  Lord  Dufferin  was  then  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Egypt  to  advise  the  Khedive  in  i-egard  to 
arrangements  for  re-esbiblishing  his  authority.  Upon 
Lord  Dufferm's  reconuuendation  the  dual  control  wis 
abolished,  and  a  British  financial  adviser  was  subid- 
tuted.  France,  -whicli  had  home  no  part  of  the  burden 
of  suppi'essing  the  rebellion,  made  a  formal  protest*  but 
^accepted  the  change.  With  the  exception  of  entmstbg 
the  re-formation  of  the  Egyptian  lirmy  to  British  officers, 
no  other  change  was  then  made.  Tlie  admiuiatrationuf 
the  '  Caisse  de  la  Dctte,'  the  Domain,  the  Datra,  and  the 
railways  vrns  continued  unaltered ;  and  tlie  Capitulations 
and  the  mixed  tribunals  remained  unchanged.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absolutely  certain  than  that  the  earnest 
desire  and  intention  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Government,  and 
indeed  of  the  vast  majority  of  Euglirihmen  at  that  time* 
was  to  withdraw  from  Egypt  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
that  the  suspicions  of  France  and  Turkey — that  our 
military  operations  for  the  Buppresslon  of  anarchy  in 
Egypt  were  the  outcome  of  a  long-cherished  design  for 
obtaining  possession  of  that  country — wore  entirely 
groundless.  There  were,  however,  some  few  persons  who 
held  that  the  British  occupation  could  not  be  terminated 
within  any  limit  of  time  which  it  was  then  possible  to 
forecast^  without  a  recurrence  of  the  conditions  which 
led  to  it ;  and  that  party,  though  at  first  very  small,  has 
gradually  gained  general  support.  The  nature  of  our 
responsibility  as  the  occupying  Power  was  clearly  recog- 
nised in  a  despatch  from  Lord  Granville  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  dated  January  4,  1884,  in  which  he  wrote : — 

'  I  hardly  need  point  out  that,  in  important  questionB, 
whei-e  tho  adniinistration  and  safety  of  Egji^t  are  at  stake,  it 
is  indis  pen  Pablo  that  H.M.  Govemraent  should,  so  long  as  the 
provisional  occupation  of  the  country  by  Enf^lifih  troops  con* 
tiuues,  be  assured  that  the  advice  which,  after  full  considtrn- 
tion  of  the  \iew,s  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  they  may  f«I 
it  their  duty  to  tender  to  the  Khedivo,  should  bo  followed. 
It  should  Ije  made  clear  to  the  Egyptian  Ministers  and  Govor- 
nors  of  provinces  that  the  responsibility  which  for  the  time 
rests  upon  England  obliges  H.M.  Government  to  insist  on  Oio 
adoption  of  the  policy  which  they  recommend,  and  that  it 
^11  be  necessary  that  thoe<c  Ministers  and  Governors  who  do 
not  follow  this  course  should  cease  to  hold  their  offices/ 
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as  Lord  Milner  observes,  waa  plain  speaking, 
aeant  that  the  representative  of  H.M.  Government 
t  be  consulted  and  obeyed;  and  it  was  jn  fact  a 
eation  of  what  Lord  Dufferin  had  aptly  described 
.bo  masterful  hand  of  a  Resident.' 

lappily  for  Egypt,  for  Groat  Britain,  and  indeed  for 
whole  world,  the  mantle  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Evelyn  Bailing,  whoso  intimate  acquaintance  with 
country  and  with  the  difticulties  which  it  presented, 
rell  as  his  administrative  and  financial  experience, 
ered  him  eminently  fitted  for  the  r61eof  a  benevolent 
K>t«  He  entered  upon  bis  duties  at  a  troublous  time, 
flnance-s  were  bux'dened  by  the  expenditure  occJi- 
(5d  by  the  robtilHon,  by  the  Alexandria  indemnities, 
by  the  military  operations  in  the  Soudan  ;  and  the 
ats  were  entirely  beyond  the  margin  left  to  defray 
inistrative  charges  by  the  law  of  liquidation.  A 
loan  and  a  readjustment  of  the  incidence  of  the 
were  indispensable  to  solvency.  A  conference  was 
in  London  in  1S84  at  which  we  proposed  a  reduction 
le  rate  of  interest  on  the  external  debt  and  a  suspen- 
of  the  sinking  fund,  coupled  with  an  undertaking  to 
^  dat<J  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  No  agree- 
b  was  arrived  at ;  but  in  the  following  year  the  dis- 
on  was  renewed.  By  the  Convention  of  London 
585  the  Powers  agreed  to  a  moditicatiou  of  the  law 
qiudation,  in  the  sense  that  a  reduction  of  interest 
accorded  for  two  yeai's,  a  scale  of  administrative 
inditure  was  authorised,  the  surplus  arising  from 
excess  of  the  assigned  revenues  over  the  interest 
[other  calls  upon  the  Caisse  do  la  Dette  was  divided 
lual  moieties  between  the  Government  and  the  Caisse, 
a  loan  of  9,000,(K)0/,  was  guaranteed  by  the  Powers, 
settlement,  although  it  alleviated  the  stringent 
of  tho  law  of  liquidation,  still  contained  many 
lering  restrictions  which  have  impeded  the  pro- 
ive  improvement  of  the  financial  position.  It  may, 
ver,  be  regarded  as  the  tmTiing-point  from  tnsol- 
to  prosperity,  mainly  because  it  enabled  a  conv- 
enient to  be  made  in  the  development  of  the 
1  resources  of  the  country  by  reproductive  expend!- 
upon  irrigation,  for  which  1,000,000/.  sterling  was 
ided. 
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Tlie  Kug]isb  had  now  been  three  years  in  Egypt 
They  were  troublous  years  in  many  way8  ;  and  the  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  the  many  embarrassments  occa«ionei 
by  the  occupation  was  very  strong.  The  finances  vrere 
burdened  by  the  cost  of  the  Arabi  revolt,  by  the  Alei« 
andria  indemnities,  by  the  Mahdist  movomeut,  by  tk 
defeats  of  Hicks  and  Baker,  by  the  two  British  Souaka 
expeditions,  by  the  Nile  expedition,  and  by  the  very 
measures  which  were  taken  to  lessen  responsibility  bv 
evacuating  the  Soudan.  At  home  attention  was  diverted 
from  Egypt  by  the  apprehension  of  war  with  Russia :  and' 
a  sum  of  11 ,000,000/.  was  voted  for  military  preparation* 
It  was  held  by  the  highest  military  authorities  that,  iu  tht 
event  of  European  war,  our  small  army  could  not  cany 
on  operations  in  the  Soudan  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Henrj" 
Wolff  was  therefore  sent  to  Constantinople  to  negotiau 
an  arrangement  with  the  Sultan ;  and,  after  two  yeac 
of  discussion,  a  convention  was  signed  on  May  22, 1887, 
by  which  the  British  army  of  occupation  was  to  be  witJi' 
drawn  in  three  years,  and  the  British  control  over  tb« 
Egyptian  army  terminated  after  a  further  period  of  two 
years.  The  Powers  were  to  be  invited  to  guarantee  tin 
territorial  security  of  Egypt.  If  further  occasions  aron 
for  military  intervention  in  Egypt,  Turkish  troops  wert 
to  be  sent,  in  concert  with  British,  who  were  to  have  ft 
power  to  re-occupy.  This  was  a  sincere  attempt  to  fulfil 
our  engagements.  It  was  supported  at  Constantlnopte 
by  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  but  opposed  by  Franrt 
and  Russia.  The  Sultan  refused  to  ratify,  and  the  Con* 
vention  became  abortive.* 

To  many  in  England  the  failure  was  a  relief.  Inter- 
nationalism in  Egypt  had  already  revealed  many  weak 
and  objectionable  features;  and  the  formal  recognitioft 
of  Turkish  intervention  was  a  distinctly  retrograde  stt'pi 
Looking  back  upon  the  conditions  of  the  Wolff-MukliUr 
Convention,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  the  oppo 
sition  to  it  was  due  to  the  very  countries — Franco  ana 
Turkey — which  would  have  profited  moat  by  it,  from 
their  points  of  view.  For  Egypt,  it  will  now  be  recogni^-ied, 
the  Convention  would  have  been  a  grave  misfortuw^ 
and  for  England  a  hampering  embarrassment.     We  bare 

-  Blue-book,  AUy  31-Augtut  1.  1687, 
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long  ourselves  a  considerable  number  of  persons  whose 
taception  of    political    duties    is    always  coloured    by 
tstinctive  opposition  to  all   measures   emanating  from 
le  Government  in  power.     In  France  a  similar  and,  at 
les,  a  very  strong  and   influential   party  cherished  a 
litional  antagonism  to  the  Englisli  and  all  their  works 
1  Egypt.     For  nuiny  years  this  party  had  a  predominant 
luence  over  the  policy  of  France.      It  opposed  every 
form  in  Egypt,  not  because  the  proposals  were  regarded 
unreasonable,  but  because  they  had  been  made  by  the 
iglish.      The  abolition   of   the  cor\'^e,  the  taxation  of 
signers,  the   improvement  of  the  finances,  besides   a 
Ititudo  of  measures  of  minor  importance,  were  systema- 
ly  obstructed  by  France,  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
ct  that  French  interests  would  suffer,  in  common  with 
the  rest,  by  the  delay  and  opposition.     It  was  a  policy 
[pin-pricks,  annoying  but  ineffective,  and  was  disapproved 
many  French  statesmen. 

There  was,  however,  one  particular  act  which  merits 
[passing  mention,  as  its  details  appear  to  be  imperfectly 
lown  in  England.     It  is  what  we  know  as  the  Fashoda 
cidcnt,  which  both  countries  are  now  content  to  bury 
,  oblivion.     M.  Jules  Cocheris,  in  his  exhaustive  volume 
the  *  International  Situation  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan/ 
rotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  subject.     He  attributes 
|e  conception   of  forming   a   belt  of  French   territory 
3ss  northern  Africa  from  Senegal  to  Jibuti  to  President 
lot  in  the  spring  of  1893.     It  \i*ill  be  recollected  that 
fall  of  Khartoum,  the  surrender  of  Kassala  to  the 
rishes,  and  the  withdrawal  from  Dongola  to  Wady 
fa   had  occurred    in    1885.      The   evacuation   of  the 
jkudan  was  complete.    Some  held  that  it  remained  under 
paramount  sovereignty  of  the  Sidtan ;   others,  that 
twos  a  res  iiulUus.     The  President,  however,  wished  to 
3pen  the  Egyptian  question ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
ire  of  France  and  her  position  in  the  world  were  at 
ike.     The  project  of  an  all-British  railway  from  Cairo 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  initiated  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  and 
«   acquisition   of   Uganda  and  the  equatorial   sources 
the  Nile  by  Great  Britain  were  regarded  with  much 
sion    in    Franco ;    and    the   French   Colonial   party 
'^  the  interruption  of  continuity  of  control  over 
of  the  Nil©  as  the  only  way  in  which  the 
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Eg3rptian    question   could   be   satisfactorily  settled,  and 
England  compelled  to  evacuate  Kgypt. 

Preparations  for  the  immediate  execution  of  this  bold 
and  ingenious  project  wore  made,  but  they  were  not-,  for 
various  reasons,  put  in  effect.  Two  years  elapsed  before 
Her  Majesty's  Government  made  a  pronouncement  upon 
the  matter,  when,  in  the  clearest  and  most  definiU 
manner.  Sir  Edward  Grey  declared  that  the  despatch 
of  such  expeditions  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfricndlv 
act.  Nevertheless  the  fascinations  of  the  combination 
proved  to  be  too  attractive,  and  the  two  expeditions  were 
shortly  afterwards  despatched. 

In  the  following  year,  1896,  the  campaign  against  the 
dervishes  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan  watj  renewed; 
and  on   September   23  Sir   Herbert    Kitchener    entered 
Dongola.     The  year  1897  witnessed  the  inception  of  the 
desert  railway  and   the  recapture  of  Abou  Hamed  and 
Berber ;  and  on   September  2,  1898,  the   Sirdar  totally 
defeated   the  combined   foi*ces   of    the   Khalifa  at  Om- 
Durman.     Meanwhile  the  Franco-Abyssinian   expedition 
had    reached   the   junction   of    the    Nile  and   Sobat  on 
June  22,  but,  owing  to  sickness  and  want  of  provisions, 
had  to   withdraw  without    effecting    the   contemplated 
junction  with  Marchand,  w^ho  arrived,  by  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  at  Fashoda  on  July  10,  with  a  very  small  force. 
Two  months  later  Kitehener  explained  to  him  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Soudan,  and,  after  leaving  a  small  garrison  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sobat  and  hoisting  the  Eg>^ptian  flag, 
returned  t^  Kliartoum,  leaving  the  intrepid  explorer  to 
await  the  commands  of  his  Government.     Th«  Marchand 
expedition  aroused  much  admiration  and  patriotic  feeling 
in  France  ;  while  in  England  it  was  universally  resented 
and  elicited  strong  expi-essions  of  diwapproval.     HappOy 
the  adjustment  lay  in  the  hands  of  statesmen  of  calm 
temperament  and  conciliatory  intention,  whose  experi- 
enced sense  of  proportion   reduced  the  incident  to  the 
insignificant  proportions  which  it  really  merited  in  the 
relations   between  the  two  great  countries  they  repre* 
sented.     Not  long  after  the   reconquest  of  the  Soudan, 
under  these  wise  and  sensible  influences,  a  funher  stop 
was  taken  to  reconcile  the  rivalries  of  the  two  Powers, 
On  March  31,  1899,  Lord  Salisbury  and  M.  Cambon  signed 
a  declaration  by  which  France  engaged  herself  not  to 
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acquire  either  territory  or  political  influence  to  the  east 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  southern  confines  of  Tripoli, 
between  Darf  our  and  Wadai,  to  the  water-parting  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Congo. 

This  settlement  was  adversely  criticised,  but  it  was  tlie 

lencement  of  friendly  relationa  which  have  since  then 

aived  considerable   development,  culminating   in   the 

lents  entered  into  on  April  8,  1904,  by  the  Marquis 

Lsdowne  and  M.  Cambon,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 

|veriinient« — u^eenients  inspired  lai'gdy  by  tlie  iutcr- 

mge  of  friendly  visits  between  His  Majesty  the  King 

the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  manifesting  on 

th  sides  nn  admirable  spirit  of  conciliation  on  the  part 

pthe  negotiators. 

It  is  only  with  those  sections  which  relate  to  Egypt 

It  we  are  hero  concerned;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe 

em  more  clearly  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Lansdowne's 

itch  forwai'ding  them  to  Sir  Edward  Monson,  from 

lich  the  following  quotations  arc  extracted  : — 

'  •  From  a  British  iK>lnt  of  view  there  is  no  more  romarkable 
Bode  in  recent  history  than  that  which  concerns  the 
&blisluiieiit  and  the  graduiil  developmeut  of  British  In- 
Bnce  iu  Egypt.  Our  ot'ouimtion  of  that  country,  at  first 
iod  as  temporary,  has,  by  the  force  of  circumstauoca, 
ame  firmly  established.  Under  the  guidauco  of  the 
lent  public  servant  who  haa,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
presented  His  Majet*ty's  Govermuent  iu  that  country,  Egypt 
1  advanced  by  rapid  strides  aloug  the  path  of  fiuaucial  and 
Jterial  prosperity.  The  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
idi  and  the  annexation  of  the  Soudan  have  increased  tliat 
Jjuence  and  added  to  the  stability  of  oui'  occupation. 
'But  while  thede  developmentH  have,  in  fact,  mpidly 
iilied  the  international  situation  in  Egypt,  tlie  finaneiul 
administrative  system  which  prevails  is  a  survival  of  an 
ler  of  things  wliich  no  longer  exists,  and  is  not  only  out  of 
ii&te,  but  full  of  inconvenience  to  all  concerned.  It  is  based 
upon  the  very  elaborate  and  intricate  provisions  of  the  Law 
of  Liquidation  of  1880,  and  the  London  Convention  of  1S85. 
Kth  the  financial  and  material  Improvement  of  Egypt  these 
^ovisious  have  become  a  hindrance  instead  of  an  aid  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  friction, 
ouveuience,  and  actual  loss  to  the  Egyptian  Treasury 
ich  it  has  occasioned  hiive  Jjeen  pointed  out  by  Lord 
omer  on  many  occasions  in  his  annual  Reports.    It  is  well 
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described   in  the  following  passage  which  occurs  in   Lord 
Milnor's  standard  work  on  Egypt : — 

* "  The  spectacle  of  Egypt,  with  her  Treasiu-y  full  of  money, 
yet  not  allowed  to  use  that  money  for  an  object  which,  on 
a  moderate  calculation,  should  add  20  per  cent,  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  is  as  distressing  as  it  is  ludicrous.  Every  year 
that  passes  illustrates  more  forcibly  the  injustice  of  main- 
taining, in  these  days  of  insured  solvency,  the  restrictioiu 
imposed  upon  the  financial  freedom  of  the  Egj-ptiau  Govern- 
ment at  a  time  of  bankruptcy — restrictions  justifiable  then, 
but  wholly  unjustifiable  now.  No  one  would  object  to  the 
continuance  of  the  arrangement  by  which  certain  revenues 
are  paid  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette.  Bat 
as  long  as  these  revenues  suffice  to  cover  the  interest  on  the 
Debt,  and  to  pi-ovide  any  sinking  fund  which  the  Powers  may 
deem  adequate,  the  balance  ought  simply  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  to  deal  with  as  It  pleases,  and 
the  antiquated  distinction  of  *  authorised  *  and  *  unauthorised' 
expenditure  should  be  swept  away.  No  reform  is  more 
necessary  than  this,  if  the  country  is  to  derive  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  the  improved  condition  of  its  fiuaneeSt 
which  has  been  attained  by  such  severe  privations,"  * 

Lord  Lanadowne  proceeds  to  explain  the  anomalies 
and  inconveniences  which  are  connected  with  the  Caisae 
de  la  Dette  and  other  international  administrations  b 
Egypt,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
remedy  them,  so  as  to  give  the  Egyptian  Govenunent  a 
free  band  in  the  disposal  of  its  own  resources,  while  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  bondholders.  He  specially 
calls  attention  to  the  rwognition  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  the  predominant  position  of  Great  Britain  in 
Egypt,  and  their  acknowledgement  that  it  Is  not  of  a 
temporary  character. 

It  is  not  necessary  hei-e  to  discuss  the  other  subjects  dealt 
with  in  the  agreements  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
At  the  time  of  the  Arabi  rebellion  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  public  opinion  in  England  was  unmistakably 
opposed  to  prolonging  the  occupation  of  Egypt;  and  public 
opinion  in  Franco  was  as  unmistakably  anxious  to  procun? 
our  withdrawaL  Happily  for  Egypt,  the  eminent  statesi- 
raen  who  negotiated  the  recent  agreements  have  recognised 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  have  merited  the  appro- 
bation of  both  countries  by  evolving  a  practical  solution 
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Kvantageous  to  all.     The  other  Powers  'wboso  consent 
requisite  have  raiHed  no  difficulties;  and  the  incubus 
licb  has  long"  weiglied  upon  Egj'pt  has  been  removed, 
further  questions  are  to  be  asked  as  to  the  date  of 
^uation.    CavillcrH  may  still  harp  upon  the  inconsist^ 
IcicMi  of  the  juridical  position,  and  enquire  whether  we\ 
kean    tutelage  or  protection.     The   answer  is  that  His  I 
lajeaty's  Government  have  declared  that  they  have  no  \ 
Itention    of    altering    the    political    status    of    Egypt^ 

smally,  the  Great  Powers  are  content,  Internally, 
lose  concernrd  may  refer  to  Lord  Granvnllo's  despatch,  of 
irbicb  a  quotation  has  already  been  given. 

Herodotus   infomin   ua   that    the   Oracle    of    Jupiter 
immon,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
rpt,  pronounced   that  'Egypt  is  the  country  watered 
the  Nile.*     Thoiisands  of  years  have  since  then  passed 
iway,  but  the  definition  is  still  exact.     The  line  to  which 
ae  fertilising  waters  can  be  made  to  reach  marks   the 
imits  of  the  productive  area.     From  the  earliest  times 
le  attention  of  both  rulers  and  subjects  has  been  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  utilisation  of  the  great  river  upon 
rhich  the  very  existence  of  Egypt  depends.     The  nhadoof 
id  the  aakiyeh — simple  contrivances  which  enabled  man 
id  beast  to  lift  water  upon  the  land — formed,  from 
remote  antiquity,  the  adjuncts  of  cultivation ;  and  these 
imple,  cheap,  and  efficient  machines  are  still  to  be  found 
it  work   all    over    Egypt.     Embankments    and    canals, 
iplying  the  control  of  property  and  labour,  were  works 
rhose  execution  lay  with  the  rulers.     Works  of  art    in 
le  shape  of  reguhitors,  sluices, siphons,  and  the  machinery 
snnected  with  them,  belong  to  modem  times.     To  the 
'^rench   engineers,  Liuant,  Mougel,  and   others,  is  to  be 
ributed  the  initiation  of  hydraulic  works  of  a  scientific 
iture.     The  great  Delta  barrage  was  their  conception ; 
Ibut,  owing  to  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  insidious 
rforce  of  the  great  river,  to  defective  workmanship,  and 
[to   the   captious   interference   of  the   despotic   Mehemct 
All,  this   monumental  work  proved  to   be   incapable  of 
ustaining  the  strain  which  it  was  designed  to  bear.    The 
losing  of  the  sluices  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
levelopmeat  of  subsidences,  cracks,  and  failures  in  the 
oasonry,  which  defied  all  attempts  to  reme(?y  them  at 
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the  tirno  ;  and.  after  an  expenditure  of  4,000,000/.  sterUnjCi 
the  attempt  to  control  tbe  Nile  was  abandoned,  and  tha 
Delta  barrage  remuiu(;d  as  a  stately  bridge  and  a  uadefl 
fortress.  In  that  condition  it  stood  until  the  Public  Wotil 
Department  came  under  British  conti'ol. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  long  known  the  vital  iniportuoa 
of  irrigation  to  Egypt.  In  the  position  which  he  had  la4 
filled,  that  of  financial  member  of  the  Viceroy's  cooodL 
he  had  controlled  the  expenditure  of  India,  includxDj 
that  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  had  recognifld 
the  skill  and  devotion  of  the  ntaff  of  that  great  organic 
tion,  and  the  success  which  had  followed  the  scientife 
development  of  irrigation  in  India.  To  that  body  he  Jookei 
to  obtain  engineers  capable  of  advising  and  executing  vbit 
was  wanted  in  Egypt.  Nor  did  he  look  in  vain.  Tb» 
names  of  Cohn  Scott-Moncrieff,  Garstin,  Willcocks,  Ro* 
Brown,  Foster,  Western,  and  Reid  are  now  well  knowi 
throughout  the  world  for  the  astonishing  changes  wh»c4 
they  have  wrought  in  the  development  of  Egypt  undw 
the  masterful  hand  and  fostering  suppoi-t  of  Lord  Croroer. 

The  project  of  the  barrage  was  excellent.  Its  pracd- 
cal  execution  was  faulty,  but  its  renovation  was  oM 
impossible  for  experienced  and  resourceful  enginwin 
This  great  work,  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
crosses  the  head  of  the  Delta  some  ten  miles  below  CfliMi 
at  the  point  where  the  Kosetta  and  Damietta  b 
diverge,  and  was  intended  to  dam  up  the  river 
Nile  so  as  to  ensure  a  perennial  minimum  flow  of  wnlii 
through  throe  great  canals — the  Behera,  irrigating 
land  west  of  the  Rosetta  branch  ;  the  Menoufia,  pro 
for  the  tract  between  the  two  rivers ;  and  the  Tewii 
watering  the  country  east  of  the  DamiettJi  branch, 
the  same  time  the  sluices  had  to  be  capable  of  allov^i 
the  full  discharge  of  the  river  at  the  time  of  high 
flood,  when  over  13,000  cubic  metres  per  second 
passing,  or  about  10,000  in  an  average  flood. 
quantity  discharged  at  low  Nile  falls  to  an  average 
400  cubic  metres  per  second,  or,  in  exceptional  seasons, 
low^  as  200.  The  average  maximum  is  therefore  twemi 
five  times  as  much  as  the  average  minimum  dii 
While  at  high  Nile  there  is  more  water  flowing  throi 
the  river  than  is  wanted,  at  low  Nile  the  quantity- 
sufficient  ;  and  the  function  of  a  barrage  is  to  store 
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bion  of  the  excess  and  maintain  the  level  of  the  water 
1   tbe  canals  during   the  period  of  low  Nile,     The  pro- 
Icm    before  the  Anglo-Indian    engineei^s  wjis    further 
omplicated  by  the  condition   that  the  operations  must 
lot  interfere  with  the  existing  supply,  upon  which  the 
ultivable  area   depended.     The   work   was   undertaken 
vitb  skilful  foresight  and  carried  out  in  succossi\'o  years, 
luring  the  season  of  low  Nile,  by  the  employment  of 
r&rious  ingenious  expedients.     The  result  of  the  iirst  year 
operations  was  that  the  acreage  of  summer  cultivation 
doubled ;   and   by  1900    the  area   had   increased    to 
),000    acres   from    the   000,000  which   had   produced 
jpa  in  1SS3.     This  extension  of  cultivation  is  profitable 
every  one  concerned,  the  annual  yield  of  land  under 
^rennial  irrigation  being  worth  from  5/.  to  71,  an  acre. 
The   primeval    method    of    cultivation  was    to  wait 
til  the  annual  inundation   had  subsided  and  sow  the 
in  the  moist  mud.     To  this  succeeded  tlio  sy.steni  of 
irrigation,   the   basins    being  formed   by  eai'then 
wkmcnts  dividing  the  strip  of  laud  lying  between 
river  and  the  deseit  into  compartments  which  could 
( filled  and  emptied  at  appropriate  timc-s  during  high 
These  compartments  were  allowed  to  remain  full 
forty  days,  in  which  period  the  injurious  salts  were 
Aved  out  and  the  fertilising  sediment  deposited.     In 
when   the  rise  was  inauilicieut   the  higher  basins 
iined  dry,  produced  no  crops,  and  wure  not  taxed, 
sterile   area   amounted    in   bad  years   to  as  niuch 
,  1,000.000  acres,  entailing  a  loss  of    1.000.000/.   to   the 
renue.     By  an  improved  system  of  canals,  regulators, 
xices,  and  drains  the  loss  has  been  Jind  is  being  greatly 
rtailed.    Inundation  cultivation,  however,  produced  but 
crop  in  the  year,  and  was  exposed  to  considerable 
fers  from  neglect  and  causes  beyond  coutroL     It  was. 
aides,  unsuitable  for  cotton  and  sugar,  which  require 
itering  but  not  flooding.     The  final  stage  of  regulation 
perennial  irrigation,  which  not  only  permitted  the 
>wth  of  the  valuable  cotton  and  sugar  crops,  but  of 
or  two  other  crops  besides,  thus  doubling  the  value 
the  land.    As  soon  as  this  was  realised  by  the  rulers 
jd  large  landowners,  they  became  zealous  to  apply  the 
>fltable  system  to-  their  own  land — not,  however,  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  country,  but  purely  for  their 
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own  advantage.  Mebemet  Ali  and,  in  a  greater  degree, 
Ismail  regarded  Egypt  as  a  private  domain  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  their  own  perHonal  profit,  the  labour  being 
provided  by  their  subjects.  Large  and  influential  land- 
owners took  the  same  view.  New  canals  were  in  their 
time  constructed  with  a  total  disregard  to  any  object  but 
the  enrichment  of  the  Khedive  and  the  favoured  few; 
and  the  interest  of  the  population  at  large  was  entirely 
neglected.  The  idea  that  a  despot  should  bo  a  benevolent 
ruler  of  his  people,  or  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights,  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  rulers  of 
Egypt  or  of  the  proprietary  classes.  The  labour  of  the 
many  supplied  the  essential  water  to  the  few. 

On  the  suiTender  of  the  Khedivial  property  for  the 
service  of  the  debts  incurred  by  Ismail,  and  the  advent  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  engineers,  the  evil,  short-sighted,  azid 
corrupt  methods  of  administering  the  irrigation  sennce 
were  soon  swept  away.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
control  of  the  distribution  of  water  in  a  country  like 
Egypt  should  remain  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Government;  and  it  is  essential  to  the  general  prosi>erity 
that  the  control  should  be  scrupulously  equitable,  and 
that  no  favour  should  be  shown  and  no  surreptitious 
advantages  permitted.  No  one  who  remembers  Egypt 
under  the  rule  of  Ismail,  when  corvee,  courbash,  con- 
scription, and  corruption  reigned  supreme,  and  who  hu 
again  seen  it  tmder  existing  conditions — attained  not 
without  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  co-operate — can  fail  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  the  immense  change  which  has  been  wrought 
under  the  British  regime,  which  has  recently  attained 
ite  majority,  and  is  now  free  to  continue  its  beneficent 
labours.  Perennial  irrigation  is  now  a  reality  whose 
judicious  extension  is  only  limited  by  capacity  of  supply. 
The  compulsory,  unpaid  labour  of  the  corvee,  by  which 
the  clearing  of  the  canals  and  a  vast  niimber  of  sub- 
sidiary works  were  formerly  executed,  has  been  abolished 
by  the  substitution  of  paid  labour.  The  courbash  has 
been  prohibited.  Water  is  fairly  and  impartially  dis- 
tributed to  the  lands  of  the  feUah  and  those  of  the  bey. 

Although  the  description  of  Lake  Moeria  given  by 
th^  ancient  historians  proves  that  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir,  in  which  the  excess  of  water  at  high  Nil©  could 
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stored  to  supplement  the  deficiency  of  low  Nile,  had 
stually  been  put  into  execution  forty-six  centuries 
and  was  porsoually  seen  by  Herodotus  twenty-iive 
pnturioa  ago,  that  historiau  appears  to  have  been  more 
ick  by  the  hibyrinth  and  the  great  catch  of  lish  in  the 
lannel  connecting  the  reservoir  with  the  Nile  than  by 
le  utilitarian  object  of  the  lake.  The  problem  in  modern 
les  arises  from  the  fundamental  condition  that  at  low 
iUe  there  is  not  in  the  river  enough  water  to  go  round, 
ren  though  none  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  sea ;  and 
are  can  be  no  extension  of  perennial  irrigation  and  no 
ther  reclamation  of  land  until  the  minimum  supply  is 
Ipplemented.  Nor  must  the  flow  of  fertilising  matter 
»ld  in  suspension  in  the  flood  be  diminished  by  its  deposit 
I  silt.  To  meet  theao  requirements  Sir  William  Willcoi.'ks, 
fter  mature  preliminary  examination,  designed  the  great 
across  the  river  at  the  first  cataract,  immediately 
jve  Assouan.  The  original  project  would  have  sub- 
lerged  all  the  temples  on  the  island  of  PhilsP.  Public 
pinion  supported  the  archeeologists  against  the  utili- 
rians  and  procured  a  great  reduction  in  the  height  of 
le  dam,  a  decision  which  hereafter  may  have  to  bo 
considered. 
The  dam  has  ISO  sluices,  cax>able  of  allowing  the 
^ximum  discharge  at  highest  flood  to  flow  through, 
ig  that  period  of  the  year  all  the  gates  are  open, 
^proximately,  for  the  months  of  August,  September, 
Btober,  and  November;  and  the  dam  is  merely  a  long 
ridge  through  which  flow  in  every  second  from  ten  to 
teen  thousand  tons  of  water,*  As  the  flood  subsides  the 
luices  are  gradually  closed,  until,  by  February,  the  watt;r 
Did  up  by  the  dam  reaches  its  highest  level,  or  about 
feet  above  the  lowest.  The  volume  thus  stored  up 
lounts  to  between  a  thousand  and  twelve  hundred 
lions  of  cubic  metres  or  tons ;  and  the  effect  extends 
miles  up  the  river.  Then  supervene  the  four  months 
low  Nile,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  during  which 
the  discharge  falls  from  about  1200  tons  per  second  to 
400,  or,  in  very  low  years,  to  200  tons  per  second  at 
the  end  of  May — the  last  figure  being  disastrous  to 
cultivation. 
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In  twenty-four  hours  there  are  86,400  seconds,  so  that 
the  discharge  of  100  tons  pei'  second  means  8,640,000  tons 
per  day.     The  water  stored  up  in  the  reservoir  would,  at 
this  rate,  last  for  115  days,  or  the  whole  of  the  low  season. 
But  it  is  only  urgently  required  when  the  Nile  is  extreme!)' 
low,  yielding  only  from  200  to  300  tons  per  second.     Thn 
discharge   might   be    supplemented    by   another    300  or 
200  tons,  so  as   to  bring  it  up  to  500  tons  per  saccmd 
for  about  50  days.     The  reservoir,  therefore,  affords  ac 
absolutely  trustworthy  insurance  against  very  low  NDe, 
w^hich  occurs  about  once  in  five  yeiirs,  and,  under  former 
conditions,  meant  a  certainty  of  loss  to  all  concerned.    In 
ordinary  years   the  water  stored  by  the  Assouan  dam 
affords  the  possibility  of  converting  nearly  1,000,000  acrft^ 
to  perennial   in*igation  and  increasing  the  value  of  iht 
produce  by  about  2,500,000/.  sterling,  which  is  about  cent 
per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  work.     It  will  naturally 
be  asked.  How  was   this   money  found?     The  Egyptian 
Government  could  not  touch  the  accumulated  reserve, 
could  not  borrow  without  the  consent  of  the  Caisse,  and  ; 
could  not  raise  money  for  annual  expenditure  without  an  j 
increase  of  taxation  equal  to  double  the  amount  wanted 
for  half  the  amount  raised  woidd  go  to  the  Caisse.    The  , 
solution  was  discovered  by  Lord  Cromer.     Sir  E.  Casael  j 
found  the  requisite  2,000,000/.,  and  agreed  to  rcpajTnent 
by  a  deferred  annuity  for  thirty  years,  commencing  in 
1903,  the  year  following  the  completion  of  the  reservoir 
by  Sir  John  Aird.    The  du*ect  annual  gain  to  the  revenue 
is  378,000/.,  the  anniuty  being  156,000/.     The  not  profit  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  is  therefore  over  200,000/.  perj 
annum. 

Simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  Assouan 
dam,  two  important  works  were  undertaken  in  order  to 
co-operat«   with   it.      At  the  head  of   the  Ibrahimiyah 
canal  has  been   built  the  Assiout  barrage,  and  at  mid- 1 
way  between  the  Delta  bniTage  and  Dumiotta  the  Zifta 
barrage,  at  a  cost  of  about  900,000/.  for  the  former  and ! 
500,000/.  for  the  latter.     Both  are  already  remunerative. 
Besides  these  great  works  for  getting  water  on  the  land.  I 
a  no  less  important  feature  in  the  work  of  the  engineers,  | 
and   one    which    had,   untU    their    advent,    be^n    much 
neglected,  is  getting  the  water  off.     More  than  600  miles 
of  drains  have  been  added  to  the  already  enormous  number 
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ater  channels  in  Egypt;  for  every  irrigating  canal 
■equires  a  drain  as  its  complement. 

There  is  still  a  vast  field  for  further  reclamation  in 
iie  Delta ;  but  it  cannot  be  undertaken  until  the  supply 
vt  water  under  control  has  been  increased.  For  many 
rears  this  question  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
inglo-Indian  engineers  ;  and  so  recently  as  August  in  this 
i'ear  there  has  been  presented  to  Parliament  a  fresh  con- 
a-ibution  to  the  voluminous  literature  upon  the  subject 
n  the  shape  of  a  report  by  Sir  William  Garstin  on  the 
Misin  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

Lord  Cromer,  under  whose  fostering  hand  the  develop- 
nent  of  all  branches  of  the  administration  has  been 
mcouraged  and  controlled,  reviews  the  proposals  in  a 
kovering  despatch  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  which  tersely  and 
ucidly  explains  the  situation.  It  may  seem  almost  a 
vork  of  supererogation  to  remark  that  the  very  table  of 
contents  of  this  compendious  collection,  comprising  as  it 

B  the  whole  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  which  feed 
Nile,  demonstrates  the  indispensable  necessity  of  unity 
)f  control  over  its  waters.  In  the  treaty  with  Abyssinia 
)f  May  15,  1902,  it  is  provided  that  no  work  shall  be  con- 
(tructed  across  the  Blue  Nile,  Lake  Tsana,  or  the  river 
?abat,  exc(!i)t  by  mutual  agreement.  It  is  not,  however, 
II  contemplation  at  present  to  regulate  Lake  Tsana.  All 
,he  rest  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Nile  is  in  British 
>r  Egyptian  hands.  It  is  calculated  that  between  three 
ind  four  thousand  millions  of  cubic  metres  of  water 
>ver  and  above  the  present  summer  supply,  including 
jho  Assouan  reservoir,  would  suffice  for  all  Egyptian 
requirements;  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  needs  for 
the  development  of  the  Soudan.  Sir  William  Garstin's 
tetimate  for  further  works  connected  with  the  Nile 
imounts  to  21,000.000/. 

Lord  Cromer  holds  that  the  aim  of  the  Egyptian 
jiovernment  should  be  to  work  gradually  up  to  this  pro- 
j^mme;  but  he  adds  that  only  a  part  of  it  requires  early 
rreatment,  and  that  railways  must  share  in  the  expendi- 
W©,  notably  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Souakin  to 

ber,   the  execution  of  a  line  along  the  Blue   Nile  to 

(edaui,  and  the  refitting  of  the  Egyptian  railways. 

linence  to  the  w^orks  for  introducing  peren- 

into   Middle  Egypt  and  for  raising  the 
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Assouan  dam  so  that  H  may  store  another  1,000,000,000 
of  cubic  metres,  and  to  the  remodelling  of  the  Roaetta 
and  Daniiotta  brandies  of  the  Nile-     In  the  more  remote 
future  Lord  Cromer  places  an  iraportiint  but  costly  pn>- 
ject  for  obviating  the  enormous  waste  which  the  Nile  ia 
subject  to  by  its  passage  through  tho  Sudd  region,  when 
from  50  to  SO  per  cent,  is  lost  through   dispersion  aod 
evaporation.     The  remedies  proposed  are  the  excavation 
of  a  perfectly   new   channel,  or  the  adaptation  of  the 
dorivative   Bahr-el-Zaraf.     The  regulation  of  tho   IsVei, 
the  formation  of  a  reservoir  at  Kosaires,  a  barr^igi*  on 
the  Blue  Nile,  a  canal  system  for  the  Gezireh,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  River  Gash^  weirs  between  Assiout  and  Kenfh, 
and  a  reservoir  in  Wady  Rayan,  are  also  discussed,     Tli«e 
projects,  as  Lord  Cromer  says,  are  sufficiently  arabitioiM 
for  the  present.     He  will  provide  a  large  sum  for  additional 
staff  to  study  the  various  projects,  which  are  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  impose  the  policy  of  festina  lente,    8ir 
William  Garstin  remarks  that,  even  if  the  money  wow 
available,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  those  works  could  bo 
executed  under  a  period  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  under  the 
moat  favourable  circumstances.     When  the  whole  of  hU 
scheme  is  completed  he  estimates  that  in  Egypt  750,000 
acres  will  be  converted  from  basin  into  perennial  irriga- 
tion;   that  100,000  acres  will  be  nuide  capable  of   being 
irrigated  by  pumps;   that  800.000   additional   acres  will 
be  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  that,  at  very  moderate 
rates,  the  increased  revenue  to  be  derived  from  taxation 
wiD  be  1,205,000/.E.  a  year. 

In  the  Soudan  1,000,000  acres  will  be  brought  uniler 
cultivation,  the  return  of  which  in  land-tax  will  be 
500,000/.E.  a  year — a  sum  which  will  render  that  country, 
for  HO  many  years  a  burden  upon  Egypt,  self-supporting. 
Lord  Cromer  anticipates  that  the  So uakin -Berber  i*ailwaj. 
which  will  cost  1,750,000/.E,.  will  be  open  by  tho  spring  of 
1906.  The  construction  of  that  line  will  afford  a  new  and 
shorter  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Soudan.  Berber  i« 
about  330  miles  from  Souakin  by  the  alignment  of  the 
new  railway,  and  1400  miles  from  Alexandria.  The  length 
of  tho  latter  route  is  practically  prohibitive  for  goods  of 
small  intrinsic  value,  but  it  has  long  been  used  for  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  gimi,  and  other  valuable  produce,  whicii 
passed  through   the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  Lowr 
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Egypt,  whose  intoremts  were  therefore  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  the  line  to  Souakin,  Wheu  this  lino  is 
open,  both  imports  and  export's  will  receive  a  considerable 
impetus  from  the  diminished  coat  of  transport;  and  cereals, 
cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  coal,  petroleum,  hardware,  textiles, 
and  fancy  goods  will  afford  abundant  occupation  for  it. 
The  maritime  trade  i^assiug  northward  from  Souakin 
"will,  however,  have  to  pay  Suez  Canal  dues,  which 
amount  at  present  to  8J  francs  per  ton,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptian  customs  at  Souakin.     As  Lord  Milner  says, 

•  any  improvement  in  his  water  supply  is  a  thing  which  goes 
straight  home  to  tho  heart  of  every  Kgyi^tian,  It  ia  the  one 
sort  of  benefit  which  you  eau  confer  upon  him  of  which  the 
value  is  not  only  indisputable  but  universally  recognised.  The 
meet  successful,  the  most  ci-editable,  and  the  most  unquestion- 
ably useful  of  all  the  services  rendered  by  oiu*  country  to 
Egypt  have  been  coimected  with  this  vital  problem  of  water/ 


Among   other    material    improvements    which    have 

been  nuide  during  the  period  of  our  occupation,  means 

of  internal   conimunicatiou  occupy  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  Nile  valley  railway,  which  formerly  terminated  at 

I      Assiout,   has  been   extended   to  Assouan,  or  rather  to 

L    Shelial,    whence    a    regular    service    of    steamers    runs 

^■to  Wady  Haifa.     From   that  place  the  Soudan  military 

^■railway,  one  of  Lord   Kitchener's   brilliant  conceptions, 

^Pruns   across   the   Nubian    desert   to  Abuu    Hamed,  and 

thence  to  Khartoum,  a  distance  of   575  miles,  which   is 

now  traversed  in  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty  hours.     The 

rapidity  and   economy  with   which   this   line   was  cou- 

atructed,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Percy  Girouard  (since 

then  so  conspicuous  in  South  Africa),  has  probably  never 

been  exceeded.     For  moi*e  than  four  months  it  advanced 

at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  per  day — not  a  light  line, 

but  solidly  laid  with  fifty-pound  rails,  for  powerful,  heavy 

engines,   some    of    which    can    run    240    miles   ^vithout 

watering.     The  earlier  lino  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Kerma, 

near   Dongola,  was  also   begun   by   Lord   Kitehener,  in 

connexion  with  the  Dongola  expedition  in  1897.     It  will 


^^ probably  be  continued  along  the  river  to  Abou  Hamed. 
^P       In  Lower  Egypt  it  had  long  been  a  grievance  to  those 


concerned   that  Port  Said  had   been  kept   in   the  back- 
ground.    When  we  came  to  Egypt,  not  only  was  there 
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no  railway  communication,  but  the  water  supply  ww 
restricted  to  the  outflow  of  a  couple  of  iron  pipe«  which 
run  along  the  banks  of  the  Suez;  Cunul  fron\  Ismailia. 
There  was  an  apprehension  that  Alexandria  might  b« 
supplanted  by  Port  Said ;  and  this  eng-endered  a  paffltn 
resistance  to  the  removal  of  any  disabilities — a  resistono* 
not  disapproved  by  Egyptian  Ministers.  However,  is 
1884,  an  arrangement  was  niiiAlo  for  the  construction  ofa 
small  Hweet-water  canal  from  Ismailia  to  Port  Said.  Ii 
1891  the  Kgyiitian  Government  consented  to  a  uarnm- 
gauge  steam  tramway;  and  in  1902  it  was  agreed  thut 
this  should  be  transformed  into  a  line  of  standard  gaugft 
in  connexion  with  the  Egyptian  railways,  at  the  coPt  oi 
the  Suez  Canal  Company.  The  line  will  bo  coraplcted 
this  year;  and  Port  Said  will  take  its  proper  place  iis  an 
Egyptian  harbour.  The  rivalry  of  Alexandria  is  ceasing 
for  want  of  further  space  there  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  branch  estnbliHhiuent^  will  grow  up  at  Port  Sai<i 
as  the  port  is  extended.  This  work  is  now  in  progre*s: 
iind  the  great  discomforts  to  which  the  very  important 
passenger  traiEc  at  Port  Said  has  long  been  8uhjert*J 
will  soon  be  removed.  Tlie  Suez  Canal  Company  bM 
already  sanctioned  improvements  which  will  very  greatly 
increase  the  accommodation  and  facilities  of  the  pnft 
As  feeders  to  the  main  lines,  a  considerable  network  uf 
light  railways  has  been  constructed  by  various  eompanie* 
in  the  Deltji  and  in  the  Fayoum;  and  a  large  mileage  d 
agricultural  roads  has  been  made  on  which  the  wftgoi 
and  tho  cart  supersede  the  ancient  pack  transport  on  tht 
camel  and  the  donkey. 

In  the   class   of    administrative   refonns,   ensat  and 
necessary  ameliorations  have  been  introduced  in  almorf 
all   departments    of    the    state — public    security    poll 
iustice»  prisons,  education,  sanitation,  and  lost,  but  mu_ 
important,  finance.     When  we  consider  that  Egypt  h 
been  under  tho  rule  of  Islam  for  over    1200  y^u«.  I 
that  Cairo  was  the  seat  of  the  Khalifa  for  half  that  I 
period,  it  will  occasion  no  surprise  that  the  instiiutU 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  are  deeply  rooted  th 
that  tho  teachings  of   the  Koran  and  the  manti  ^"^ 
customs  of  the  *■  Thousand  and  one  Nights  '  still      ^^ 
the  life   of    the   people,     AVhile    Christians   re^"" 
ftpathetic  concurrence  the  exaltation  of  the  hu     hi  ^ 
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been  reached,  but  considerable  progress  lias  been  madfc 
Codes  and  pix)cedure  are  being  evolved  on  ci\'ili8od  modek; 
le^al  education  is  producing  capable  lawyers  and  judgn; 
and  the  realisation  of  the  project  is  recognised  to  be  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  But,  in  L*ord  CromeT4 
opinion,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  any  organic  changes. 

In  the  Soudan  there  are  no  CapitulationH,  no  Consnk 
no  Caisse  de  la  Dette,  and  no  Mixed  Tribunals.  TV 
country  is  governed  by  a  benevolently  administered 
martial  law,  while  a  suitable  system  of  ciWl  and  crimiiuiJ 
codes  and  procedure  is  being  evolved*  The  Cadi  or  judge 
who  administers  the  Sacred  Law  is  now  a  salaried  offinal 
His  jurisdiction  has  been  safeguarded ;  and  His  education 
in  the  future  is  provided  for  by  the  new  traiiiiug  depart- 
ments of  the  Gordon  College  at  Khartoum,  which  '» 
already  diffusing  ^sdom  and  educating  teachers  for  Uw 
schools  which  are  being  founded  thi-oughout  the  countrr. 
Many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  purely  pagan  and 
altogether  illiterate.  For  them  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  benevolent  despot  is  infinitely  moi-e  suitable  nad 
more  acceptable  than  any  premature  attempt  to  intro- 
duce laws  whose  aims  and  even  whose  justice  they  most 
long  remain  entirely  incapable  of  appreciating.  Most  of 
the  administrators  of  the  Soudan  are  British  militAiy 
officers  in  the  Egyptian  army.  The  innate  capacity  of 
these  gentlemen  for  positions  of  responsibility  entailing 
the  most  various  duties,  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  they  perform  them,  reflect  credit  upon  the  rafl» 
they  spring  from,  the  system  in  which  they  have  beea 
trained,  and  the  commanders  under  whom  they  hav* 
served^Evelyn  Wood,  Grenfoll,  Kitchener,  and  "Wini 
who  have  succeeded  one  andthor  in  the  position  of  S 

The  growth  in  efficiency  of  the  Kgyptiau  army  i 
English  officers  is  best  evidenced  by  its  deeds,  which  ina/ 
bo  found  set  forth  in  Mr  Charles  Royle'a  *  Kgj-ptian  Cam' 
paigus,*  interspersed  with  much  other  valuable  matter 
concerning  the  military  operations  in  Egypt  from  1883  to 
1899,  which  space  forbids  us  to  dwell  upon.  The  disaaten 
of  Arendroop  in  Abyssinia,  of  Sinkat,  of  Mahnioud  Tahna 
near  Tokar  (when  Captain  Moncricff  was  killed),  of  Suh'e- 
raan  Pasha  near  Tamanieb,  of  Valentine  Baker  at  El  T«h, 
of  Hicks  Pasha  near  Obeid,  of  Khartoum  and  the  Soudtn 
garrisons,  are  sufficient   to  indicate  that    the  mili 
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srces  of  Egypt  were  formerly  nnable  to  face  brave  and 
fanatical  barbarians  at  the   period  which   preceded   the 
reorganisation.      Their  subsequent  exploits  at  Souakin, 
^in,  Toski,  Firket,  Dongola,  Abou  Hamed,  Atbara,  and 
idurman  showed  that  a  new  spirit  had  been  infused 
~nto   them,   and   that,   under  competent  instruction  and 
leading,  they  could  bo  moulded  into  reliable  troops.     In 
serious  contests  we  have,  liowever,  found  it  advisable  to 
Id  a  strengthening  of  British  soldiers. 
At  the   time   of   our   arrival   in  Egypt  the   prisons, 
lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,   and    sanitaiy  ser\'ice8  were 
inconceivably    bad.      Considerable    progress    has    since 
then  been  made  in  remedying  the  evils  and  deficiencies, 
which  are  mainly  of  a  nature  inherent  in  the  religion 
and  customs  of   the  people,  whether  Moslems  or  Copts. 
The  former,  indeed,  are  enjoined  to  perform  ablutions 
before  prayer ;  but  the  observance  is  merely  a  perfunctory 
ritual,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  fellah  are  in  flagrant 
Hviolation  of  the  most  elementary  sanitary  rules.     The 
^■ame  stagnant  puddle   furnishes  drinking  water  and  is 
^Contaminated  by  pollutions  of  every  kind.     It  is  not  sur- 
^Brising  that  infectious  and  contagious  maladies  were  pro- 
^^agated  with  rapidity.     Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
ophthalmia,  whose  ravages  in  the  past  were  very  great, 
about  half  of  the  whole  population  having  their  sight 
impaired.     Plague,  cholera,  t3T>hus,  enteric,  typhoid  and 
irial   fevers,  and   small-pox   appeai*ed  from  time  to 
le  as  epidemics,  and  swept  away  enormous  numbers. 
Perhaps   the  most  frightfully  insanitary  district  which 
ia  possible  to  conceive  was  that  part  of  Cairo  which 
%y  adjacent   to    the   Khalig   canal   (now   filled    up),  in 
which  most  of  the  ancient  mosques  were  situated.     In 
the  cholera  epidemic  of  1883  this  tract  enjoyed  a  relative 
immunity,  it  l>eing  said  that  every  one  susceptible  to  any 
sort  of  infection  must  have  died  long  before  the  outbreak. 
In  the  mosques  a  supply  of  pure  water  has  been  laid  on  to 
replace  the  basins,  which  were  little  removed  from  cess- 
pools.   Waterworks  have  been  constructed  for  the  supply 
^^  several  towns.     Remarkable  success  has  attended  the 
^Bemedial  measures  suggested  by  the  discovery  that  mala- 
^pial  fever  was  propagated  by  mosquitoes.     At  Ismailia, 
Hirhere  it  had  raged   for  many  years,  and  few  escaped 
its  ftttackB,  the  Suez  Canal   Company,  which  has  pre- 
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dominant  authority  there,  on  the  advice  of  Major  Ronald 
Boss,  took  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  breeding 
(n*ounds  of  that  pest  by  filling  up  stagnaut  poolfi,  spread- 
ing a  film  of  petroleum  over  such  stationary  water  as 
remained,  and  enforcing  simple  and  salutary  rales  as  to 
the  use  of  quinine  as  a  prophylactic.  The  result  h» 
been  marvellous.  Mosquitoes  and  malarial  fever  bar* 
disappeared;  and  the  general  health  of  the  town  hu 
greatly  improved.  Klsewherc,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
sanitation  have  extended  under  Dr  Sandwith,  Dr  Milton, 
Sir  John  Rogers,  and  Sir  Horace  Pinching ;  and  receol 
epideuiic^  have  not  been  able  to  attain  the  inagnitiui« 
whicli  formerly  characterised  them. 

Education  of  a  very  primitive  and  elementary  kind 
had  long  been  conBned  to  the  mosques  and  kattahs^  io 
which  the  learning  by  heart  of  some  extracts  from  the 
Koran — whose  language  differs  so  much  from  the  vw^ 
nacular  as  to  be  imintelligible  to  the  majority — fornt«d 
the  principal  subject  of  instruction.  Public  instruction  is 
now  ivcognisod  as  a  branch  of  the  go\'emment ;  and  the 
schools  are  conducted  on  sound  principles,  French  and 
English  being  taught  as  the  vehicles  for  acquiring  that 
wider  knowledge  of  which  Arabic  does  not  even  furnish 
a  vocabulanb*.  Law,  medicine,  engineeHog,  agriculture 
and  technic4U  subjects  are  taught  in  colleges;  and  an 
impetus  is  given  to  their  acquisition  by  the  eetablishmeot 
of  exaniiuations  for  entry  into  the  public  service,  thw 
substituting  the  principle  of  appointment  by  merit  for 
the  old  system  of  appointment  by  favour.  Trainioj: 
eoUttgOB  for  teachers  have  been  established;  and  tboir 
infloeace  will  permeate  into  the  village  schcx»Ls^  Tlu 
progrras  made  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  very  noticeabk 
in  erery  bmnch  of  life ;  but  the  rate  of  expansion  vifl 
depend  upon  what  the  finanoee  can  afford. 

It  will  bo  recollected  that  Lord  Dofferin  de\'isod,  i& 
1SS3.  a  constitution  for  Egypt  embodying  repreGentatiw 
institutions  in  the  form  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a 
Chamber  of  Xotnhlee.  The  fionner.  on  which  f onrtesn  oat 
of  thirty  roenaben  ate  nominated  by  the  GoTemmeot, 
meets  once  a  month.  It  is  not  empowered  to  initiate 
lugislstinn.  and  the  Goreraaekant  m  not  boond  to  aooeft 
ite  TMW«.  Many  of  its  ptn|ym>k  haTe  faooo.  nsefnl  9oi 
yradieal;  iJUimiiiiHM,  however*  they  hare  been  exti«- 
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ordinarily  grotosquo,     Tho  Chambor  of  Notables  consists 

if    forty-six    members    popularly    elected,    besides    the 

inisters  and  LegiHlntive  Council.     It  has  no  legislatiTe 

functions ;  hut   no  new  taxes  can   bo   imposed  without 

^ts  consent,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  required  in  any 

iotable  cases. 

These  representative  institutions,  though  still  in  their 
infancy,  will  have  the  effect  of  training  tho  upper  classes 
the  Egyptians  to  gain  an  iBtelligent  comprehension 
lof  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  and  the  establishment  of 
se]f*governing  municipalities  will  conduce  to  tho  same 
end.  In  the  same  connexion  the  devolution  of  authority 
to  tho  Mudirs  or  provincial  governors,  to  the  police,  to 
the  Mamours  or  sub-governors,  to  the  Omdehs  or  heads 
of  villages,  and  to  the  Ghaffirs  or  watehmen,  has  been 
imatised  and  their  supervision  provided  for,  with  a 
:ed  increase  in  the  public  security,  n  diminution  in 
ption  and  oppression,  and  assured  position  and 
imoluments  to  those  so  employed. 

Our  occupation  commenced  in  the  reign  of  the  Khedive 
'eivfik,  who  was  fully  conscious  of  his  father's  oxtrava- 
ces,  had  felt  tho  vicissitudes  of  the  Arabi  rebellion, 
d  had  been  restored  by  British  bayonets.  Tewflk 
'osha  kept  whatever  aspirations  he  may  have  had  for 
irsonal  control  in  the  background,  submitted  gracefully 
the  role  of  reigning  without  governing,  and  earned 
:eneral  respect  and  popularity.  On  his  untimely  death, 
hich  was  a  misfortune  to  Egypt,  his  son  Abbas  Hilmi 
as  recalled  from  his  studies  at  Vienna  to  take  his  place. 
Now,  although  we  can  hardly  dignify  them  as  political 
rties,  there  are  in  Egypt  various  bodies,  such  as  the 
ationalists,  the  Toung  Egypt  party,  the  fanatical 
oslems,  who  profitably  exploit  the  protection  afforded 
lein  by  the  Capitulations,  and  others,  who  have  this  in 
mon,  that  they  resent  control,  desire  that  sort  of 
berty  which  would  enable  them  to  oppress  others,  and 
irefor  being  badly  ruled  by  their  own  party  to  being  well 
led  by  any  foreign  influence.  When  Abbas  Hilmi  suc- 
ed  to  his  inheritance,  his  aspirations  for  independence 
;d  his  conceptions  of  patriotism  led  him  to  sympathise 
a  considerable  extent  with  these  parties  and  to  adopt 
somewhat  recalcitrant  attitude  towards  the  occupying 
'pwer,  which  was  evidenced  by  several  incidents  not  now 
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necessary  to  recuill.  He  bad  to  be  reminded  by  Lord 
Rosebery  tbat  in  all  important  matters,  such  as  the  for- 
mation of  his  ministriea,  he  must  act  with  the  knovrledge 
and  approval  of  the  British  authorities  ;  and  it  was  made 
perfectly  clear  to  him  that  the  iwsition  of  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  while  in  British  occupation,  was  subordinate  to  the 
authority  of  the  occupying  Power.  Since  then  the  relatioiw 
between  the  Khedive  and  the  British  authorities  have 
been  harmonious ;  and  his  Highness  no  doubt  now  under- 
stands that  the  security  and  prosperity  which  the  country 
enjoys  are  due  to  the  special  efforts  of  a  single  nation, 
and  that  the  various  great  works  which  have  transfigured 
the  face  of  the  country  and  raised  it  to  undreamt-of 
prosperity  would  never  have  been  initiated,  and  could 
never  have  been  completed,  by  any  of  the  reactionary 
elements  in  the  land.  Nor  %vill  he  fail  to  recognise  thai 
a  relapse  into  the  former  system  of  autocratic  oriental 
government  would,  in  a  brief  space,  reproduce  the  old 
abuses  and  nullify  the  reforms  which  have  been  intro- 
duced. We  shall  continue  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  Egypt  can  govern  herself,  but  we  must  admit  that 
we  have  vastly  underestimated  it  in  the  past,  and  thai 
for  many  years  the  '  masterful  hand '  of  the  Reeident 
must  continue  to  guide  her  destinies. 

Egypt  was  densely  populated  in  ancient  times.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  there  were  18,000,000  of  iuhabitantfl; 
at  the  time  of  tho  Arab  conquest,  half  that  number; 
at  the  date  of  tho  expedition  of  Napoleon,  2,460,000;  at 
the  first  official  census  in  1816,  4,463,000;  at  that  of 
1882.  6,806,000.  The  census  of  1897  shows  a  population 
of  9,734,000,  or  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  3  per 
cent,  per  annum  during  the  period  of  British  occupatioiL 
In  the  same  period,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Mahdi 
and  the  Khahfa,  Sir  Rudolf  Slatin  estimates  that  three 
quarters  of  the  population  of  the  Soudan  perished. 
There  remained  but  1,870,500  inhabitants  in  a  territory  of 
1,000,000  square  miles ;  and  the  progress  of  tho  country  T 
vfiU.  long  suffer  for  want  of  hands. 

The  finances  of  £gypt»  under  the  general  control  of 
LfOrd  Cromer  and  the  supervision  of  Sir  Auckland  Colrin. 
Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  Sir  Elwin  Har\-ey,  and  Sir  Eldon 
Goret,  have  imdergono  continual  and  consistent  improve- 
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Lent.  While  the  revenues  have  increased,  the  burdens 
E  taxation  have  decreased.  The  area  of  cultivated  land 
as  risen ;  its  produce  has  been  increased  by  the  exten- 
|on  of  perennial  irrigation ;  its  value,  whether  for  pur- 
base  or  rental,  has  largely  augmented  ;  and  the  average 
pkx  per  acre  has  fallen  20  per  cent.  The  incidence  of 
aacation,  being  spread  over  a  largely  increased  popula- 
ion,  has  fallen  25  per  cent,  per  head.  Compulsory 
^atuitous  labour  in  the  shape  of  corv<^e  has,  so  far  as 
K>esible,  been  ubolishod :  281,000  men  were  called  out  In 
.881,  and  only  11^44  in  1893.  The  debt  attained  its 
naximuni  in  1801,  when  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the 
)ublie  reached  105,609,100^  It  now  stands  at  03,383,000. 
fleckoned  per  head  of  population,  the  indebtedness  has 
iallen  from  above  14/.  to  below  10/.,  and  is  annually 
lecreasing.  The  interest  cliarges  on  the  debt  amounted 
io  4,235,021/.  in  1881.  when  the  revenue  was  9,000,000/. 
fhey  have  now  fallen  to  3,719,503/.  out  of  a  revenue 
Unoimting  to  11.500,000/.  in  1904.  Within  the  lost  eighteen 
jrears  a  sum  of  8,000,000/.  has  been  expended  out  of  revenue 
upon  reproductive  works  of  irrigation. 

Imports  and  exports  together  were  valued  in  1882  at 
17,417.100/.  By  1903  their  value  (35,265,400/.)  had  more 
than  doubled,  irrespective  of  tobacco,  which  now  brings 
in  more  than  1,000,000/.  to  the  Treasury.  The  British 
ihare  of  the  trade  is  about  one  half  the  whole,  and  the 
?Vench  one  tenth.  At  Cairo  and  Alexandria  the  octroi 
[nties,  which  brought  in  about  200,000/.  a  year  to  the 
srovemment,  have  been  abolished,  with  the  singular 
»sult  of  a  rise,  in  place  of  the  anticipated  fall,  in  the 
>rice  of  provisions,  thus  showing  that  this  artificial  barrier 
mduly  depreciated  prices  below  their  natural  level  and 

r'lghed  hea^'ily  on  the  producer. 
Agricultural  banks  have  been  established,  guaranteed 
the  Government,  and  authorised  to  lend  up  to  500/, 
>n  lauded  security  at  9  per  cent.,  a  rate  of  interest  which, 
Jliough  it  may  appear  high,  is  vastly  less  than  that 
formerly  demanded  by  the  local  usurer.  The  experiment 
proved  successful.  At  the  end  of  1902  the  out'Stiinding 
foans  exceeded  1,000,000/. ;  at  the  close  of  1903  they  ex- 
lAd  2,000,000/. 

^ands  of  the  Domains  and  Daira  administrations 
«uiTendered  by  Ismail  to  the  Government) 
400.  2  o 
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are  being  gradually  sold  —  generally  in  small  plots 
averaging  sixteen  acres ;  and  the  sugar  factorie.s  haie 
iilso  been  disposed  of  to  a  corporation  for  a  sum  of 
850,000i.  The  proceeds  are  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  debts  which  wore  secured  upon  them  to  the  amount 
of  18,000,000/.  This  indebt^dnass  has  already  been  reduced 
to  7,000,000/. 

The  tolls  formerly  payable  for  the  navigation  of  tlw 
Nile  and  tbe  canals  have  been  almost  entirely  abolisLed 
They  had  been  imposed  with  a  \-iew  of  diverting  the 
transport  traffic  to  the  government  railways.  The 
number  of  cargo-boats  has  greatly  increased,  and  they 
act  as  feeders  to  the  railways. 

The  various  government  administrations,  compriwDg 
railways,  telegraphs,  i>03ts,  lighthouses,  ports,  and  hall- 
marking, bring  in  a  total  revenue  of  2,740,000/.,  and 
involve  an  expense  of  1,500,000/.,  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  1,234,000/.,  which  will  shortly  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Egj-ptian  Government.  The  farming  of  the  fisheriee, 
which  had  existed  from  remote  antiquity,  has  been  sup- 
pressed, and  a  simple  boat-tax  substituted,  which  aits 
lightly  on  this  largo  industry.  Post-office  savings  banks 
have  been  established  ;  and  the  Grand  Mufti  has  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  that  the  participation  In  profit* 
which  the  investors  enjoy  is  not  contrary  to  the  religioM 
laws  against  usury.  It  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will 
bring  a  large  amount  of  hoarded  money  into  circulatioa 
In  the  last  five  years  the  imports  of  gold  have  exceeded 
the  exports  by  more  than  12,000,000/, ;  and  this  vast  sum 
is  withheld  from  circulation  owing  mainly  to  religioot 
scruples  as  to  receiving  interest. 

This  long  review  of  beneficent  administration  might 
be  considerably  extended  ;  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
prove  beyond  any  cavil  that  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  and 
the  Egyptians  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  since 
the  period  of  British  occupation,  in  Bpit«  of  much 
harassing  opposition.  To  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
extravagance,  the  waste,  the  oppression,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  days  of  Ismail ;  who  have  watched  the  dawn 
and  the  development  of  wise,  prudent,  honest,  and 
equitable  administration ;  and  who  have  returned  to  eee 
the  estraozxiiuary  metamorphosis  which  the  country,  the 
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ities,  the  towns,  an<l  the  villages  have  undergone  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion — that 
the  British  have  performed  their  task  well. 

After  giving  every  credit  to  the  brave  soldiers,  the 
ftble  administrators,  the  skilful  engineers,  and  the  other 
men  of  energy  and  resource  who  have  co-operatod  vrith 
him — as  Lord  Ci*omer  throughout  has  liberally  and 
generously  done — the  broad  fact  remains  that,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  lie  has  been  the  moving 
spirit,  the  central  figure  in  this  admirnble  transforma- 
tion. That  no  changes  in  our  system  of  party  govern- 
ment should  have  impaired  in  any  way  the  conHdcuce 
reposed  in  him  by  the  successive  occupants  of  the  position 
of  Foreig^n  Secretary  is  a  fact  which  reflects  equal  credit 
3n  the  judgment  of  our  statesmen  and  on  the  capacity 
id  tact  of  the  pilot  who  has  steered  vnth  such  uniform 
Success  through  so  many  storms,  and  who  has  chosen  to 
abide  by  his  post  and  carry  on  the  great  work  which 
none  but  he  could  have  performed  so  well,  rather  than 

IMcept  the  higher  positions  which  were  offered  to  him 
llid  the  easier  duties  which  they  entailed. 
I     The  motto   of  the   Barings  is  *  Probitate  et  Lahore/ 
Purely  no  words   can   more  appropriately  describe  tho 
long  career  of  devotion  to  tho  public  service  which  has 
earned  for  the  Earl  of  Cromer  the  honours  and  dignities 
he   enjoys.     But   the  public    is    not    fully   awaro   of   the 
magnitude  of  the  debt  which  they  owe  to  the  man  who 
by     his    far-sightedness,    discrimination,    and    unerring 
judgment,  by  his  imperturbable  sorenity  and  moderation, 
and  by  his  resolution  and  persistence,  has  surmounted  the 
innumerable  diflficulties   that    stood   in   the   path   along 
which  he  has  guided  tho  destinies  of  Egypt  from   mis- 
■governmeut  and  bankruptcy  to  order  and  prosperity. 
^m     This   work  of    many  years    has    now   been   happily 
crowned  by  the  entente  cordiaU  brought  alwnt  by  His 
Majesty  and  Lord  Lansdowne  with  the  French  Republic. 
^\Vo  have  reason  to  liope  that  this  auspicious  agreement 
^■irill  furnish  a  new  point  of  departure  for  a  still  more 
^prosperous  future,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  anomaliea 
and  disabilities  which  still  survive. 
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Art  X.— FATIGUK. 

1.  fatigue.  By  A.  Mosso,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
Univerfiity  of  Turin.     Translated  by  Margaret  Drum- 

''  mond,  M.A.,  and  W.  B.  Drummond,  M.B.  London; 
Swan  Sonnenschein,  1904. 

2.  Weariness.  The  Rede  Lecture,  delivered  in  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Cambridge,  1893.  By  Professor  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  K.C.B.,  'Nineteenth  Century,'  September  1893. 

3.  Remarks  on  Replies  by  Teachers  to  Questions  respecting 
Mental  Fatigue.  By  Francis  Galton,  F.R.8,  '  Journal  o( 
the  Anthropological  Institute,'  vol.  xvin,  1889. 

Fatigue  is  a  phase  of  life  to  which  few  are  strangon. 
That  which  the  word  denotes  is  an  experience  only  too 
familiar  to  most  persons,  but  in  varied  character  and 
degree.  It  is  a  feature  of  perfect  health,  and  yet  is  i 
link  with  disease,  since  it  is  produced  with  undue  readi- 
ness in  morbid  states,  and  in  some  it  constitutes  a  con- 
spicuous symptom.  Not  only  is  it  varied  in  its  manifesta- 
tion, but  it  has  many-sided  relations ;  and  some  of  these 
involve  considerable  scientific  interest.  As  a  result  of 
activity  in  the  normal  state,  it  is  a  part  of  physiology,  tfae 
study  of  the  living  body  in  health ;  and  as  such  it  has  been 
recently  made  the  subject  of  much  research,  which  hw 
resulted  in  discoveries  of  considerable  importance.  It  u 
a  difficult  subject  for  investigation,  for  reasons  which  wili 
presently  be  mentioned ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  study 
it  has  received  has  been  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  Italians. 
That  nation  has  shared  conspicuously  the  impulse  to 
scientific  research  that  has  recently  affected  all  civiUsed 
peoples,  and  has  extended  even  to  the  state  that  is  now 
so  prominent  iu  the  eyes  of  the  world — Japan.  Italy  has 
grand  traditions  to  inspire  her;  and  the  degree  in  which 
she  excelled  in  the  study  of  life  three  centuries  ago  may 
have  inspired  the  noteworthy  work  in  physiology  which 
her  sons  have  lately  achieved. 

Contagion  is  not  confined  to  disease  ;  it  is  manifested 
also  in  tendencies  of  thought  and  work.  The  special  stud}' 
that  has  been  given  by  Italians  to  the  subject  of  fatigue 
seems  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  their  best 
known  physiologists.  Professor  Mosso,  has  made  it  for 
many  years  a  favourite  subject  of  investigation.    He  haM 
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published  the  rcsult-s  of  his  work  in  many  papers,  and  has 
condensed  them  in  a  small  volume  designed  for  popular 
kConsumption,  which  has  been  translated  into  English. 
But  fatijjfue  is  largely  n  feeling,  a  fnc.t  of  sensation ;  and 
our  meagre  knowledge  of  the  processes  which  underlie 
it«  sensory  phenomena  was  admirably  described  by  Sir 
Michael  Foster  in  his  Rode  Lecture  on  '  Weariness, 
pven  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  This  lecture 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  use  of  simple,  apt  lan- 
e  to  <iest!ribe  recondite  scientific  facts. 

It  is  curious  that  a  fact  of  life  so  keenly  and  genei'ally 
felt  as  is  fatigue  should  have  received  systematic  study 
only  in  recent  years.  The  cause  of  its  neglect  becomes 
perceptible  when  we  discern  liow  little  even  the  latest 
research  can  teach  us  of  the  nature  of  weariness,  how 
little  science  can  add  to  that  which  every  one  knows  by 
experience.  We  may  find  an  inkling  of  this  in  the  word-s 
we  use  to  designate  the  condition.  The  word  *  fatigue ' 
and  all  its  synonyms.  *  tiredness,'  *  weariness,'  *  exhaustion,' 
and  the  like,  are  positive  terms.  They  are  designations 
of  the  definite  sensation  which  attends  over-exertion. 
Yet,  when  we  think  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  we  think 
of  the  inability  for  further  exertion  which  accompanies  the 
sensation  quite  as  much  as  of  the  sensation  itself.  There 
are  thus  two  sides  to  our  perception  of  fatigue — a  positive 
side,  the  sensatioit  of  weariness,  and  a  negative  side,  the 
diminished  power  of  exertion.  Each  is  prominent  in  our 
thoughts.  When  we  speak  of  being  •  tired/  we  mean, 
generally,  that  we  cannot  go  on  with  the  effort ;  yet  only 
the  definite  sensation  finds  expression  in  our  words, 
*  Exhaustion '  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  distinctly  nega- 
tive term  wo  use,  but  this  is  really  positive.  The  fact  is, 
indeed,  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  all  sensations 
dominate  our  thoughts  and  the  words  which  convey  them. 
Our  feelings  are  the  most  definite  realities  to  our  con- 
sciousness ;  they  goveni  our  language  and  often  exert  n 
fttroDg  influence  on  more  than  our  words. 

Unfortunately  for  science,  feeling  or  sensation  for  the 
most  part  eludes  our  grasp.  The  actual  sensory  fimctions 
of  the  nerves  can  bo  tested — the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin 
to  touch  or  pain,  of  the  auditory  ner\'e  to  hearing,  of 
the  eye  to  light  and  colour ;  but  the  miiltitudinous  sensa- 
tions of  which  the  brain  may  be  conscious  elude  the 
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methods  of  scientific  reswircU  even  iu  its  latest  elabora- 
tion. They  cannot  be  described  in  words,  for  our  feeling 
altogether  transcend  the  capacities  of  language  ;  and  only 
Biniilo8  can  bo  used,  which  mialead  rather  than  inform. 
To  this  class  of  unconiprehended  sensations  belong  tbow 
which  are  caused  by  over-exertion.  The  'feeling' of 
fatigue  constitute  an  obstacle  to  exertion  often  insuper- 
able, but  their  purely  subjective  nature  makes  their  scien- 
tific investigation  almost  impossible.  That  "vvlnch  is  only 
felt  cannot  ho  recorded,  and  eludes  the  precise  observatiOT 
that  is  necessary  for  accurate  study. 

Hence  the  only  aspect  of  fatigue  which  is  opfu  lu 
research  is  its  negative  nature,  the  diujinished  i>OTTer 
which  residts  from  over-exertion.  The  fact  that  strcngti 
is  lessoned  by  continued  effort,  even  in  moderate  degix*^ 
is  a  matter  of  familiar  observation.  Anuual  life  some- 
times affords  us  striking  examples ;  and  one  pertinent 
instance  is  the  utter  exhaustion  of  migratory  birds  when 
they  have  luid  to  fly  against  an  adverse  wind.  Birds  raiy 
much  in  their  power  of  long  flight;  and  the  distance 
travelled  by  swallows  and  swifts  is  less  mar\''eUous  thiin 
that  covered  bj'  birds  such  as  quails,  which  seem  to  have 
no  great  strength  of  wing,  and  yet  are  migratory.  Ou 
reaching  laud  they  are  often  scarcely  able  to  move;  «wi 
many  fail,  simply  from  exhaustion,  to  reach  the  shore. 
Carrier  pigeons,  which  have  flown  long  distances,  present 
the  same  symptoms  of  exhaustion ;  and  the  effect  of  ove^ 
work  has  been  found  by  Mosso  to  he  nhown  in  them  by 
increased  temperature,  and  even  by  an  altered  colour  of 
the  muscles  which  move  the  wings. 

But  such  observations  are  not  definite  cnougii  lui 
modem  science.  The  intluonce  of  muscular  exertion  can 
be  observ'ed,  measured,  and  recorded  with  precision.  The 
aid  which  mechanics  have  given  to  the  study  of  life  i* 
renuirkablo.  It  is  not  a  jest,  but  a  sober  fact,  to  say  that 
the  science  of  physiology  has  been  revolutionised  by  8 
revolving  cylinder.  Moved  by  clockwork  at  varying 
speeds,  this  simple  apparatus  has  opened  up  a  ra&ge  of 
precise  observation  which  has  almost  transformed  tbi 
investigation  of  vital  phenomena.  To  those  who  kooir 
anything  of  physiological  science,  the  use  of  such  ao 
apparatus  is  so  familiar  that  thoy  have  perhnpn  n«rer 
thought  of  what  physiology  would  be  without  it. 
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e  knowledge  gaiued  by  its  means  could  be  eliminated, 

t    which    remains  would    be    little  more    than   was 

rceived  fifty  years  ago,  except  in  the  domain  of  the 

eniistry  of  life.     It  is,  mdeed,  strange  how  deep  a  debt 

physiology  owes  to  simple  mechanics. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  practical  physi- 
ogy  it  may  be  said  that  the  cylinder  is  covered  with 
tper  blackened  by  the  soot  of  such  a  smoke  as  is  given 
by  burning  camphor.     On  this  black  surface,  as  the 
Under  revolves,  a  white  line  is  ti*aced  by  a  point  atbiched 
a  lever ;  this  lever  magnifies,  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  the 
ement  to  be  recorded.     The  cylinder,  about  two  feet 
circumference,  may  be  made  to  revolve  once  a  minute 
oftener,  even  once  in  a  few  seconds ;  and  any  process 
rhicb  can  cause  a  movement  can  thus  be  made  to  record 
itself  in  the  variation  of  a  defhiito  Hue.     Two  processes 
can  be  made  to  produce  a  record  at  the  same  time ;  and 
thus  the   intervEd   which    separates    them    is    revealed^ 
although  it  maybefarRmaller  than  could  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye.     If  twenty-four  inches  of  paper  pass  beneath 
the  writing  points  in  a  second,  a  difference  in  space  of  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  will  correspond  to  one  240th  of  a  second, 
a  period  far  too  short  to  be  discerned  by  the  eye.     More- 
over, to  aid  the  comparison  of  space  and  time,  the  science 
of  acoustics  is  called   into  service.     Every   tuning-fork 
vibrates  a  definite  number  of  times  in  a  second.     It  may 
be  made  to  record  its  vibrations  on  the  cylinder  while  the 
observations  are  made  ;  and  thus  an  absolute  measure  of 
tune  is  written  simidtaneously  on  the  blackened  surface, 
which  indicates,  with  perfect  certainty,  the  interval  of  time 
to  which  a  given  space  corresponds.     By  this  means  facts 
have  been  ascertained   regarding   every  process  of  the 
animal  body  which  can  produce  a  movement.     Even  the 
rate  of  the  transmission   of  a  nerve-impulse   has   boon 
measured.     Although   a  touch,  and   the   feeling   it   pro- 
duces, seem  simultaneous  to  the  most  careful  observer, 
they  are  found  to  be  separated  by  a  largo  fi*action  of  a 
aecond. 

By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  which  he  calls  the  *  ergo- 
graph,*  MoBso  has  recoi^ded  the  strength  exerted  by  the 
H  lea  which  bend  one  of  tho  fingers.  If  a  weight  is 
H  t  the  insti'umont,  the  exhaustion  of  the  muscles 

H  x>ntractionB  can  be  ascertained  and  indicated 
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by  the  height  to  -which  the  weight  is  raised  ;  and  thi^  w 
recorded  by  the  tracing  of  the  lover.  The  gradual  dimiiro- 
tion  of  the  strength  which  can  be  exei-ted,  slow  or  qnick, 
according  to  the  various  conditions  of  the  body,  is  pre- 
sented in  a  largo  series  of  diagranis  in  Mosso's  book.  The 
diminution  occurs  equally,  whether  the  muscles  are  set  il 
action  by  the  will  or  are  stimulated  by  an  electrical  shock 
to  the  nerves.  The  features  of  th<?ir  exhaustion  haw 
been  studied  more  completely  by  experiments  on  animak 
in  which,  indeed,  Moaso  was  long  anticipated.  The  frc( 
is  a  convenient  agent  for  such  observations,  because  h 
•will  go  on  living  for  a  long  time  after  being  killed.  The 
statement  may  seem  somewhat  Hibernian ;  but  the  division 
of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  brain  does  not  end  life  at  once, 
as  it  would  in  a  higher  animal.  The  heart  continues  to 
beat  and  the  muscles  to  contract,  although  the  brain 
cannot  act  on  the  body,  and  no  sensation  can  reach  tlk» 
brain.  This  fact  is  extremely  convenient  for  physiologisto. 
They  can  study  many  of  the  facts  of  life,  and  yet  know 
that  they  are  causing  no  pain,  and  that  the  •will  of  thi 
subject  does  not  influence  the  facts  they  observe. 

One  of  these  facts  is  perhaps  the  most  important  t]at 
has  been  ascertained  regarding  the  exhaustion  whici 
accompanies  what  we  call  fatigue.  If  the  muscles  of  ihf 
leg  of  a  frog,  thus  deprived  of  conscious  feeling,  are 
stimulated  by  electricity  so  as  to  cause  contractions  in 
quick  succession,  these  steadily  diminish  in  strength.  Tb? 
height  to  whidi  the  attached  lever  rises  diminishes  i-apidJy, 
as  is  shown  by  the  tracing  which  it  records  on  the  cylinder 
The  diminution  goes  on  until  the  contraction  ntt  louper 
occurs.  The  same  electrical  current  passed  through  th' 
nerve,  which  at  first  produced  energetic  movement,  no 
longer  causes  contraction  in  the  muscle.  If,  then,  the 
artery  of  the  limb  is  divided  and  distilled  water  is  injected 
until  it  flows  out  freely  from  the  veins,  muscular  contrsf 
tious  can  again  be  obtained,  and  they  continue  for  a  cihort 
time.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  clear.  Distillw 
water  cannot  renew  the  contractile  elements  of  tha 
muscle.  All  that  it  can  do  is,  so  to  speak,  to  wash  out 
the  muscle.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  the  cessation  of  ihn 
contractions,  under  rapid  stimulation,  is  duo  nt 
exhaustion  of  the  muscle,  but  to  the  presenc- 
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which  hindors  the  response  and  can  be  removed  by  sunplo 
irrigation. 

This  fact  makes  us  consider  more  closely  what  occurs 
m  the  muscle  when  it  contracts.  The  manner  in  which 
these  wonclci*ful  Rbres  of  the  muscular  substance  shorten 
and  widen  under  a  stimulus,  is  a  marvel  of  which  we 
understand  but  little.  An  impulse  comes  to  them  through 
the  nerves — an  impulse  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
tvill  or  generated  by  an  electricAl  stimulation  of  the  nerve ; 
and  the  fibres  with  one  accord  become  broader  and 
shorter,  drawing  together  the  ends  of  the  muscle  and 
thus  moving  whatever  is  mobile  to  which  the  muscle  is 
attached.  By  this  simultaneous  action,  united  in  the  vast 
number  of  fibres  that  compose  a  muscle,  these  micrOBCOpic 
inds  exert  a  force  that  is  marvellous.  The  single  fibres 
ire  far  too  small  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  yet  they  are 
disposed  as  to  pass  into  synchronous  contraction,  and 
imish  a  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  number 
Bplaces  size.  Indeed,  multiplicity  ia  size.  Yet  it  needs 
©fifort  to  comprehend  that  a  collection  of  fibres,  each 
smparable  in  dimension  to  a  gossamer  thread,  just 
nble  as  it  floats  in  the  sunbeams,  should  be  capable  of 
iising  half  a  hundred-weight  or  more. 

Whence  comes  the  energy  thus  exerted  ?  The  question 
lay  bo  unnecessary ;  the  answer  may  be  well-known. 
Tet  upon  it  depends  in  part  oiu*  explanation  of  fatigue. 
lat  force  which  moves  a  weight  cannot  arise  de  710VO  is 
kow  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  It  can  only  be 
Produced  by  being  transformed,  by  undergoing  a  change 
its  relation  to  matter.  Radium,  indeed,  gives  a  start- 
ig  shock  to  our  conceptions,  but  we  are  beginning  to 
arcseive  that  it  docs  not  really  disarrange  our  old  ideas, 
rhatever  it  may  add  to  them.  We  can  still  trust  our  old 
inclusions  as  to  the  source  of  muscular  energy.  Atoms 
lorm  closer  combinations.  In  the  muscle,  before  it  con- 
sta,  they  are  held  apart  by  interatomic  motion,  minute 
degree  but  vast  in  total  amount,  in  the  elaborate 
>]xipound8  of  which  muscle  consists,  and  also  in  the 
>xygen  which  cornea  in  the  blood  to  the  muscles.  When 
hat  we  call  a  'stimulus'  acts  on  the  fibres,  the  atoms 
nosing  them  suddenly  form  closer  compounds  by 
the  adjacent  oxygen.  This  has  a  potent  attrac- 
r%  to  which  they  could  not  yield  until  the 
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'stimulus,'  as  it  wero  shaking  tliem, set  thorn  iree.  Tbtfic 
closer  union  liberates  the  force  which  kept  thein  separate. 
The  mysteiy  of  muscle  is  that  the  i*eleased  energy  is  w 
seized  and  united  as  to  inuko  the  whole  muscle  sborten 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  its  size.  We  do  not  knov 
how  this  combination  of  the  energy  released  is  -  ' 
but  wo  can  seo  its  analogy  when  coal-gas,  mixed  ^^ 
18  exploded  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas  en^ne.  The  atont 
of  coal-gas  and  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  are  kept  apart  bf 
interatomic  motion, '  latent  energj-  * ;  the  spark  U  here  dx 
stimulus  which  disturbs  the  balance ;  closer  combinatiuu 
releases  the  energVt  and  the  piston  is  moved,  while  cA^ 
bonic  acid  and  water  result  from  the  union  of  the  atom* 
previously  kept  apart. 

Between  this  process  and  that  in  the  muscle  there  iit 
wide  and  unbridged  gulf.  Yet  there  is  an  analogy  suffi- 
ciently close  to  be  instructive.  The  cfirbonic  acid  fornwd 
in  the  gas-ongino  would  extinguish  any  light  plnced  in  it; 
through  it  no  other  spark  could  pass.  The  combinadoD 
of  atoms  in  the  muscle  which  releases  energy  pro*luces 
substances  that  interfere  with  a  repetition  of  the  procws- 
They  are  toxic  to  the  muscle  in  so  far  as  they  hinder  the 
process  which  causes  contraction.  They  result  from 
chemical  union,  less  direct  and  loss  close  than  what  we 
call  '  combustion,'  and  yet  analogous.  But  the  proi'<« 
takes  place  in  the  living  tissue  ;  and  life  shrouds  with  it« 
veil  of  mystery  all  that  occurs  within  its  domain. 

The  hindering  effect  of  the  products  of  muscular  actios 
is  peculiarly  instructive.  Wo  can  understand  that  their 
removal,  even  by  the  agency  of  distilled  water,  may 
enable  the  muscle  again  to  respond  to  a  stimulus  which 
reaches  it ;  and  we  can  understand  that,  if  not  reniovei 
these  products  hinder,  in  all  animals,  the  ability'  t^j  main- 
tain continuous  effort.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  another  and  perhaps  the  most  potest 
factor  in  the  decay  of  strength  caused  by  over-exertioo 
is  the  exhaustion  of  the  elements  of  the  muscles  fmm 
which  the  energy  is  derived.  Their  renewal  under  the 
influence  of  life  is  speedy,  but  it  needs  time.  The  quick 
repetition  of  muscular  exertion  does  not  permit  the  living 
tissues  to  appropriate,  in  adequate  degree,  the  olep> 
presented  to  them ;  and  thus  exhaustion  is  indue 
is  the  essential  cause  of  the  failure  from  fabig 


influence  is  accompanied,  and  to  some  extent  antici- 
pated, by  the  hindering  effect  of  the  products  of  action. 
B  These  facts  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  sensa- 
w>u  of  fati^ie,  although  their  application  has  hardly  yet 
been  fully  recognised  by  the  students  of  tlie  subject. 
They  are  of  interest,  also,  as  an  example  of  the  relation 
which  one  branch  of  science  bears  to  another.  Facts 
which  seem  isolated  are  found  to  be  connected ;  one  dis- 
covery may  lead  to  another  quite  difi'erent  in  character. 
We  all  know  that  a  prominent  effect  of  over-exertion  is 
true  muscular  weariness,  a  sensation  experienced  in  the 
muscles  themselves.  As  a  feeling,  this  eludes  investiga- 
tion, as  do  all  our  pure  sensations ;  but  the  discoveries  of 
histology,  the  branch  of  science  which  is  concerned  with 
the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues,  enables  us  to  form  a 
definite  conception  of  its  place  of  origin.  All  sensations 
duo  to  the  muscles  must  be  conveyed  by  the  sensory 
nerves  which  belong  to  them.  These  are  distinct  from 
the  motor  nerves,  which  convey  the  impuLses  that  excite 
contraction.  The  sensory  nerves  pass  down  to  i>eculiHr 
structures  in  the  muscles,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
studied  only  during  the  last  few  years,  The  nerves 
tencninatc  in  peculiar  long  enclosures,  tapering  at  each 
end,  and  bounded  by  a  definite  walL  These  have  received 
the  name  of  *  muscle-spindles '  from  their  pointed  ends. 
Into  each  of  those  passes  a  contractile  muscular  fibre, 
which  divides  within  the  spindle;  around  it  the  nerve  ends 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  fibrils.  These  ner^'es, 
passing  into  the  spindles,  seem  to  be  the  only  sensory 
nerves  of  muscles,  the  only  nerves  wJiich  can  carry  sensa- 
tions from  them.  The  probable  explanation  of  the  func- 
tion of  these  structures  is  that  the  contraction  of  the 
contained  muscular  fibre  generates  in  the  nerve  fibre,  by 
pressure  on  it,  impulses  which  correspond  in  intensity  to 
the  degree  of  contraction,  not  only  of  the  fibre  contained 
within  the  spindle,  but  of  the  whole  muscle.  It  has,  thei'e- 
fore,  been  suggested  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  'muscle- 
meters,*  analogous  to  the  meters  of  an  electrical  current, 
which  divert  a  small  portion,  and  estimate  it,  as  an  index 
to  the  strength  of  the  whole.  These  nerves  carry  all 
impressions  from  the  muscles  which  reach  the  brain.  If 
a  muscle  is  pinched,  the  pain  is  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
compression  of  these  nor\-es;  and  it  is  also  their  com- 
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prcssion  which  ^vew  rise  to  the  intf»nF?o  pain  of  crnmp» 
It  must  be  through  them  that  we  receive  the  seosatkm 
of  muscular  fatigue  familiar  to  every  one  as  a  result  of 
over-exertion. 

The  fact,  already  noticed,  that  muscular  action  giw 
rise  to  a  waste  product  which  has  a  toxic  influence  oi 
the  fibres,  affords  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  this  sensation  (rf 
fatigue  or  weariness.  The  muscle-fibres  within  the^pindlei 
must  contract  with  the  rest  of  the  muscle.  Althaa^ 
motor  nerve  fibres  hiivo  not  yet  been  proved  to  paa 
within  the  spindle,  yet  the  effect  of  stimulation  poms 
along  a  muscular  fibre,  throughout  its  length  ;  and  thui 
the  effect  of  the  stimxdation  of  the  fibre  outfiide  the 
spindle  must  extend  through  the  portion  within  it.  Tie 
contraction  here  inevitably  gives  rise  to  the  scune  waste 
product,  with  the  same  toxic  influence.  It  is  only  through 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  spindle  that  the  feeling  of 
muscular  fatigue  can  be  perceived ;  and  we  may  »af«ly 
conclude  that  it  is  through  the  influence  of  the  toxic 
product  on  the  sensory  nerve  endings  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  muscular  weariness  is  produced,  which  so  dis- 
tinctly arises  in  the  muscle.  These  products  of  muscuUr 
action  can  escape  less  readily  from  within  the  capsols 
of  the  spindle  than  from  the  rest  of  tho  rauMle, 
and  have  thus  a  special  opportunity  of  acting  on  the 
sensory  nerves.  We  can  therefore  understand  tbat  the 
sense  of  muscular  w^eariness  persists  so  long  after 
exertion  has  ceased.  It  probably  lasts  longer  than  the 
actual  exhaustion  of  the  muscle,  in  harmony  ivith  our 
experience  that  the  sensation  left  by  exertion  endarrt 
after  the  power  for  renewed  exercise  has  been  regained. 
Such  an  influence  may  well  be  salutary,  inducing  rest 
until  tho  nutritional  capacity  fur  energy  is  fully  restored 
Uence  we  can  conceive  that  these  muscle-spindles  not  only 
are  '  muscle-meters,*  informing  the  brain  of  the  degree  of 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  but  also  constitute  a  mechan- 
ism having  the  effect  of  a  danger  signal,  giving  warning 
of  the  need  for  rest,  and  keeping  tho  signal  up  until  the 
capacity  is  fully  restored. 

The  facts  of  fatigue  in  the  brain  are  leas  sia 
far   more   difficult   to  investigate  and  underst 
caiwot  measure  and  record  the  power  of  the 


that  of  the  muscles.  Prolonged  exertion  is  kuo\^'ii 
to  cause  analogous  disability,  but  it  may  be  counterneted 
for  a  time  by  the  strange  power  of  the  nerve  elements  to 
respond  to  powerful  stimulation,  at  the  cost,  however, 
of  ultimate  greater  collapse.  Before  considering  the 
features  of  brain  fatigue,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
connexion  between  muscular  exertion  and  cerebral 
activity.  Mosso  mentions  that  birds  at  the  end  of  a 
long  migratory  flight,  when  utterly  fatigued,  seem  unable 
to  see,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  perceive  the  nature  of  wlint  is 
before  them.  They  will  fly  against  a  house  or  rock  or 
other  object,  and  fall  dead. 

■  Apparently  the  effect  of  the  excessive  muscular  effort 
^B  to  lessen  or  abolish  the  sensory  power  of  the  cerebral 
centres.  It  is  said  that  Alpine  climbers  sometim.es  re- 
member veiy  littlo  of  the  incidents  of  the  last  part  of  a 
fatiguing  ascent;  in  this  case,  however,  other  causes,  as 
the  state  of  the  air,  may  co-operate.  But  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  prolonged  muscular  effort  may  cause 
^rave  interference  with  brain  function.  Tlie  products  of 
Buscular  activity,  which  have  such  a  restraining  influence 
on  the  muscular  fibres,  pass  readily  into  the  blood,  and 
reach  all  parts  of  the  body,  including  the  brain.  The 
influence  they  have  on  the  muscle  is  doubtleaa  also  exerted 
on  the  cerebral  structures.  The  muscle  substance  more 
nearly  resembles  nerve  tissue  tluin  does  any  other  sub- 
stance in  the  body ;  but  that  tissue  exceeds  muscle 
in  sensitiveness  to  harmful  substances.  We  can  under- 
stand that  the  muscular  products  should  have  a  similar, 
and  perhaps  greater,  effect  on  the  cerebral  tissue, 
and  tluit  when  the  plasma  which  bathos  the  uer^-e 
elements  is  charged  with  these  materials,  the  action  of 
the  structures  of  the  brain  shovdd  also  be  affected. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the  muscles  are  excited 
to  contraction  by  the  brain  ;  cerebral  action  is  involved 
in  all  exercise,  even  in  the  work  of  the  treadmill,  and  to 
a  greater  and  wider  degree  in  proportion  as  the  muscular 
work  needs  mental   supervision.     School  games,  for  in- 
stance, involve  a  wide  range  of  brain  activity.     Moat  of 
■le  senses  are  called  into  action ;  comparison  and  judg- 
Tnent  are  needed,  and  the  sources  of  nerve  activity  are 
more  or  less  exhausted.     The  double  influence  of  games, 
le  demand  on  brain  and  muscle,  and  the  hindrance  to 
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each  which  results  from  the  products  of  thoir  action, 
enable  us  readily  to  com[]rehend  the  failure  of  the 
cricketers  dexterity  after  a  lon^  <hiy's  plny^  an'l 
abilitj'  of  the  schoolboy  to  work  well  after  hard  t*\ 
Indeed  this  lesson  is  one  of  great  iniportunce.  It  is  ntf 
reasonable  to  expect  mental  work  to  be  well  don^  afttf 
oxhaustiujf  tnusrular  exorcise. 

Of  all  the  processes  of  nature  that  we  can  atniiy. 
perhaps  the  most  mysterious  are  those  chemical  chaogei 
which  occur  under  the  influence  of  life.  There  arover>-f«t 
rift«  in  the  cloud  that  envelops  and  obscures  tb' 
interchange  of  materijil,  and  the  energy  which  wav 
It.  At  this  we  have  already  glanced  in  speaking  of 
muscular  action.  Some  investigators  believe  that  all 
chemical  change,  when  thoroughly  known,  may  be  found 
to  be  of  quite  other  nature,  and  to  consist  really  o( 
electrical  processes.  But  whatever  discernment  may 
come,  with  the  growth  of  knowledge,  concerning  physical 
processes,  these  have  little  relation  to  vital  action.  EIm- 
tricity  in  relation  to  life  is  ae  mysterious,  as  dim,  m 
any  other  form  of  force.  For  definite  knowledge  wc 
shall  have  apparently  to  wait,  and  to  wait  long — pcrhap« 
until  we  have  learned  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
matter  at  all. 

Meanwhile  these  processes  which  go  on  under  fte 
influences  of  life  are  recognisable  by  us  only  in  dimly 
discerned  outline,  and  in  their  definite  resultrf.  Wo  can 
perceive  that  all  action  of  the  nerve  elements  in  Ui6 
brain  is  attended  by  chemical  change,  just  aa  is  t^ 
activity  of  the  muscular  substance.  The  molecules  cott- 
posing  them  break  up ;  atoms  pass  away  in  lovrtJ 
compounds,  just  as  from  the  muscles.  Knergy,  pn^ 
viously  held  latent,  is  released  as  nei've  force,  tlw 
mysterious  form  of  energy  which  traverses  the  nerve 
fibres  and  stimulates  the  muscles  to  energetic  contrdP* 
tion,  Of  its  nature  we  know  really  nothing.  We  mu^t 
conceive  it  to  be  a  form  of  energy',  most  slight  in  absolute 
degree,  but  most  potent  in  its  effect  on  the  susceptible 
structuras.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  meiusurc  of  foirc 
is  sufficiently  delicate  to  expi*ess  the  degree  of  thatwhichi 
passing  down  a  nerve,  will  excite  a  large  muscle  to 
contraction.  It  may  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  ^ 
force  which,  expressed  in  terms  of  motion,  would 
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milligramme  (say    a    grain  of  salt)  a  milHmetro   high 
i(i.e.  through  a  space  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  postcard) 
would  suffice  to  excite  a  muscular  contraction  that  would 
raise  a  pound  weight  through  a  foot.     So  great  is  the 
disproportion  between  the  two — between  the  energy  of 
the    excitant    and     the    energy    liberated    through    its 
I      influence.     This  nerve  force  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  tlio 
^fcd^'nanl^cal  i)rocesse8  of  life.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
^Rho  structures  that  evolve  it  should  be  equally  delicate  in 
^pfequilibrium*  most  readily  excited,  and  also  most  readily 
^^hindered.     They  may  thus  be  hindered  by  the  presence 
of  any  substances  that  have  a  restraining  effect,  such  as 
result  from  muscular  activity,  and  especial!}'  by  such  as  are 
L^omied  by  the  action  of  the  ner\'e  tissue  itself, 
^f      As  with  the  muscle,  so  with  the  nervous  elements ; 
their    action    generates    their   ovm   products    hindering 
activity.     These  result  from  all  action ;  in  slight  amount 
they  have  little  intiuence,  in  greater  amount  they  restrain. 
After  great  muscular  exertion  the  influences  of  the  two 
products,  those  of  muscular  and  of  nerve  action,  coincide. 
The  greater  delicacy  of  the  higher  stinactures  makes  them 
extremely  sensitive  to  such  toxic  agents.     The  nerve  sub- 
stance is  susceptible  to  many  organic  poisons ;  and  this 
susceptibility  varies  even  in  different  parts,  between  which 
our   coarse  methods  of  analysis  can   find  no   difference. 
Strychnia,   which    excites    the    spinal    cord    to    intense 
iictivity,  has  no  action  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  but  the 
pupil    is   widely    dilated    by    the    stimulus    of  a   small 
quantity  of  atropin,  even  by  the  five-thousandth  part  of 
a  grain,  which  has  no  influence  on  the  spinal  cord. 

But  in  the  nerve  structures,  as  in  the  muscles,  the 
exhaustion  of  the  capacity  for  action  must  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  inability  which  brain-work  itself 
entails.  We  cannot  here  measure  the  relative  effect  of 
the  two  influences — the  exhaustion  of  the  tissue  power, 
which  is  the  expression  and  result  of  true  brain-fatigue, 
and  its  hindrance  by  the  products  of  its  own  action; 
but  one  tangible  proof  of  brain-exhaustion  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  brain-work  lessens  the  power  of  main- 
tatning  muscular  action.  This  fact  is  clearly  shown  by 
aome  of  Mosso's  observations  with  his  ergograph.  The 
n*h  of  successive  movements  of  the  finger  diminishes 
*  rapidly  after  energetic  mental  labour  than 
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under  normal  conditions.  This  can  only  bo  ascribsd  to 
a  lessened  degree  of  the  nerve  energy  •u'^hich  stimuUtoe 
the  muscles.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  pun'I; 
mental  work  should  lessen  the  power  of  the  ner\*e  struc> 
tures  which  have  only  a  motor  fimction  ;  but  the  eridrnoc 
that  it  does  so  is  strong.  We  know,  moroovor,  that  tbr 
association  of  various  parts  of  the  brain  is  close,  Utt 
motor  and  psychical  functions  are  intimately  united ;  hd 
the  action  of  each  may  bo  more  necessary  for  the  oth* 
than  wo  c^in  yet  discern.  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  tint 
of  its  weakest  link. 

Diminished  muscular  power  is  perhaps  the  leaft 
important  of  the  results  of  brain-fatigue.  Those  v^ 
experience  these  effects  are  chiefly  braiu-workers ;  aiul 
the  indications  of  weariness  are  more  direct.  Bat 
t-hey  are  varioun  in  their  forms,  protean  to  a  degre* 
which  transcends  description.  They  vary  accordinif  to 
the  peculiar  condition  and  constitution  of  the  individu^; 
and  that  which  arrests  the  labour  of  one  person  iruy 
never  be  experienced  by  another.  Common  to  most 
persons,  however,  is  a  sense  of  diminished  brain-power; 
the  '  mental  grasp '  is  lessened,  and  a  grejiter  etfort  ii 
needed  for  mental  work ;  the  memoiy  will  not  resi>OQ(l 
readily  in  voluntary  *  recollection/  Of  this,  many  illus- 
trations are  given  by  Mosso  from  the  experience  of  his 
medical  friends  as  to  the  influence  of  their  lectures 
and  examination  work  on  themselves.  Indeed  these  CX' 
perieuces  tnmscend  those  of  our  own  countrymen  in  » 
degree  which  suggests  that  the  Italians  put  more  energy 
into  their  teaching  than  we  do,  and  suffer  from  it  fiff 
more.  One  professor  who  can  lecture  easily  and  happily 
to  forty  students,  finds  the  task  of  lecturing  to  two 
hundred  so  severe  a  strain  as  to  leave  him  utterly  ex- 
hausted. The  fact  is  described  as  independent  of  Uifl 
vocal  effort  to  reach  the  larger  number,  and  as  a  mere 
result  of  the  conscious  demand  of  the  larger  audience* 
Most  Englishmen,  we  think,  would  be  stimulated  by  ft 
large  number  of  auditors  in  a  degree  that  would  facilitaW 
the  task,  and  leave  them  less  tired  at  the  end  than  tin?/ 
would  be  after  driving  the  subject,  without  this  stimului, 
into  a  small  number.  But  national  temperament  is  respon- 
sible for  many  differences;  and  it  is  inaportant  that  idioet^- 
crasies  of  race  should  not  be  assumed  to  be  univei«aL 
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jere  is  a  Yorkshire  saying,  *  Don't  nioaaure  my  corn  in 
roar  skep,'  the  spirit  of  which  in  of  wide  application. 

The  extreme  variety  of  the  subjective  manifestations 
>f  mental  fatigue  experienced  by  different  persons,  even 
>f  the  same  race,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  collection  of 
3ts  made  by  Mr  Francis  Galton,   He  chose  teachers  as  the 
arsons  most  likely  to  j?ive  records  of  the  signs  of  mental 
fatigue,  owing   to   their  double  range  of   observation — 
>n  their  pupils  and  on  themselves.     He  obtained  replies 
pom  more  than  a  hundred,  and  carefully  analysed  them, 
ame  evidences  of  brain-weariness  iu  i)upil9,  which   the 
chors  record,  are  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  imperfect 
kttention    than    to    real    fatigue.      RestlessneHs   is   most 
jmmonly  adduced  as  a  sign  of  weariness ;  but  the  in- 
ittention   of    children,   which   causes   their   mobility,   i^ 
father  to  be  ascribed   to  deficiency  in  the  teacher  than 
fatigue  in  the  pupil,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Joshua 
fitch  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr  Galton's  paper, 
le  involuntary  muscular  actions,  which  we  comprehend 
inder  the   term   *  fidgets,*   are   natural  to  children;  but 
ley  lessen  as  years  go  on.     Mr  Galton  has  himself  made 
>me  interesting  obser\'ations  on  the  stillness  of  learned 
ludiences  under  a   *  stiff'  lecturer,  compared   with   the 
>n8tant  restlessness  of  a  juvenile  audience.     Indeed  the 
&tion  of  attention  to  fatigue  is  very  misleading.     The 
jneentration  of  the  mind  on  a  single  subject  prevents 
»e  perception  of  other  sensations.     These  are  felt  if  the 
attention  is  incompletely  occupied  ;  they  induce  involun- 
movements  which  are  mistaken  for  indications  of 
fctigae.     They  are  no  doubt  signs  of  mental  weariness, 
not  of  true  fatigue.    The  fact  brings  out  the  difference 
meaning  of  the  two  words  and  shows  that  they  are 
interchangeable.     We  are  often  wejiry  when  we  are 
■  fatigue<l,  and  sometimes  oven  because  wo  are  not. 
.The  replies    given    by    the    teachers    to    Mr   Galton 
Ing  their  own   sensations,  and   the  numerous  ex- 
collected  by  Mosso  of  the  character  of  personal 
tions  produced  by  fatiguing  brain-work,  sliow  their 
Iffxtreme   variety.     Their  diversities  are  so  great  as   to 
their  systematic  study  extremely  difficult;   and  it 
lerident  that  they  are  largely  determined  by  personal 
pTnliirifirn      The  most  definite  effect  of  excessive  brain- 
mtioTi    is    imperfect    brain-power,    analogous    to    the 
T«L  2O0.-~No.  400.  2  P 
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diminished  strength   of  muscle.      But   it    has   featuws 
which   clearly  depend   on  tho  characteristics  of  the  in- 
dividual,  unsuspected    until    thus   revealed.      The  most 
common  feature  is  failure  of  memory  in   its  vohmtaij 
use,  and  a  weakening  of  that  comprehensive  activity  io 
tho  bruin  which  is  described  as  the  *  power  of  graspiu^r 
a  subject.'     The  defect  in  the  volitional  memory  which  d 
called  '  recollection '  shows  itself  especially  iu  the  use  of 
words,  and  6rst,  of  those  that  are  more  si>ei:i«L     It  oftia 
proceeds  to  a  derangement  of  the  secondary  symbolism  of 
writing.    The  writer  of  a  letter  produced  during  thorough 
brain-fatigue,  who  is  so  wise  (or  unwise)  as  to  rend  it  over, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  left  out  words  or 
niiswritten  thorn.     Ho  thinks  ho  has  misspelt  them,  and 
BO  ho   Uterally  has;    but   it   is  generally    an    imperfect 
control  of  the  process  of  visualising  the  lettei-s  in  wordi; 
HO  that,  of  two  words  beginning  with  tho  same  lett*r« 
the  first  is   made   to   end  with   tho   temiinHtion  which 
belongs   to   its   successor.      When    there   is   no   fati^^ 
such  mistakes  are  never  made.     Those  who  never  read 
through    tlieir    letters    surprise    their    correspondenoi; 
those  who  do,  ahirm  themselves.     The  processes  for  using 
words  as  symbols  of  thouglit  involve  many  and  varioai 
fonns  of  bra  in -activity  which  artj  very  easily  deranged. 
Thought    is    symbolised    in    words,    and    these    are  r^ 
symbolised   in  writing ;   the  double  process  thus  affords 
evidence  of  brain-fatigue  at  once  delicate  and  obtrusive. 
When  we  pass  to  other  manifestations  of  fatigue,  w» 
find  that  they  hirgely  depend  on  pei-sonal  weakness,  and 
wo  meet  with  many  varieties  which  are  of   no  general 
significance;   they  are,   indeed,  only  important  in  their 
negative  character,    and    their  peculiarities   are   purely 
due   to    idiosyncrasy.      For    example,  among    the  facU 
collected  by  Galton  as  signs  of  fatigue  is  a  tendency  for 
the  letters  of  pnnt  to  run  together  when  the  reader  is 
tired.      This  is  simply  due   to  overwork   in  tbe  ^ 
within  tho  eye  Avhich  adjusts  the  focus.     The  niu 
inherently  weak   in   that   particular  individual,   and  it 
fails  before  other  parts  in  consequence  of  general  norvotw 
fatigue ;  but  the  failure  has  no  other  significance.    Otiwr 
personal  effects  of  fatigue  which  he  mentions,  sue* 
transient  colour-blindness,  ore  susceptible  of  thp 
explanation. 


far  the  most  common  effects  of  over-use  of  the 
Tsin  are  sensory  in  nature,  definite  '  feelings.'     They  are 
Imost  appalling  in  their  variety  and  degree.    The  distrosn 
hey  cause  RUggesU  the  thought  that  the  human  brain 
\BS  been  compelled  to  work  too  soon,  before  the  lower 
unctions  of  the   nervous  system   have   been   developinl 
mough  to  counterbalance  the  employment  of  the  higher, 
o  that  the  weight  of  mind  is  more  than  can  be  borne. 
[Tie  most  common  of  these  sensory  effects  of  fatigue  is 
leadache.     Common   as   it  is,   there  are   many   persons 
o  whom  it  is  unknown ;   and  its  actual  origin  is  still  a 
nystcry.    The  brain  can   be  handled  and  cut  without 
>ain,   and    yet   is,   in   some   way,   the   source   of  severe 
(uffering   in   mere    functional   disturbance.      But    other 
^art«  of  the  body  present  the  same  strange  feature.     The 
ntestines   normally  give   rise  to  no  sensation,  and  yet 
mdue  contraction    ciiuses    intense    agony.      A    healthy 
terson  is  not  aware  that   he   has   a   delicate  membrane 
overing  the  lung,  called  the  *  pleura,'  which  is  stretched 
when  the  lung  expands  in  breathing  without  the  least 
lensation    being   produoctl.      But   if    this    membrane   is 
nflamed  in  what  is  called  '  pleurisy/  acute  pain  is  pro- 
Luccd  each  time  the  breath  is  drawn — an  experience  which 
been  endured  by  the  majority  of  persons  of  middle 
The  occurrence  of  headache,  of  pain  in  a  brain  that 
insensitive,  is  thus  not  a  unique  event,  and  yet  it 
hard   to   understand.      It  is   often   replaced   by  other 
tions  almost  as  distressing.     But  one  character  of 
sensations,  which  is  a  matter  of  common  experience, 
very  curious ;   it  is   the   sensation   of  '  thickneBs  *   or 
ludiness*  or  Menseness*  of  the  braiu    which   results 
•m  overwork.     It  is  a  purely  physical  sensation,  which 
to  be  in  the  brain  iUself,  and  yet   it  corresponds 
closely  to  the  condition  of  the  mental  proceeseft. 
These  cerebral  sensations  which  fatigue  produces  are 
lost  inexplicable,  but  they  naturally  turn  our  thoughts 
those  that  are  felt  in  the  muscles  after  much  exertion, 
which  they  bear  some   resemblance.     We  have  seen 
i  these  may  be  ascribed  to  products  of  muscular  work 
Ikc^og  on  the  sensory  nerves.    It  is  reasonable  to  think 
the  brain  sensations  are  produced  by  an  analogous 
J"      "^  *nu  of  the  cerebral  structures  most 

Q   of  lower  chemical  compounds 
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analogous  to  those  which  are  produced  in  mudcle.  The 
nerve  tissue  is  more  sensitive,  and  must  be  more  readily 
influenced.  But  our  present  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not 
know  where  the  perceptive  element  exists  in  the  brain 
tissue.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  wo  did  not  know 
where  the  sensory  element  existed  in  the  muscle  ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  mystery  which  has  there  been  solved 
will  also  be  made  clear  in  the  brain.  In  all  sciences  tbo 
lirat  essential  element  im  the  discernment  of  facts*.  When 
these  are  clearly  seen,  our  work  must  be  guided  by  them ; 
or  our  efforts  are  futile.  The  old  saying  that  *  facts  aw 
stubborn  things '  is  alway.s  true.  When  their  existence 
and  form  are  discerned,  all  theory  must  adapt  itaelf  to 
them  and  explain  them,  or  be  dismissed,  in  Ruskin's 
phrase,  as  *  thistle-dowu  without  seed.' 

Precise  observation  is  however  much  baffled  bj 
varieties  in  the  sensory  susceptibility  of  individuals.  It 
is  probable  that  these  depend  on  differences  in  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  nervous  tissue — more  minute  than  we 
can  well  conceive,  and  yet  causing  effects  that  are  obtru 
sive.  In  different  persons  there  may  exist  diversitiefl  of 
tissue  which  give  rise  to  great  differences  in  the  products 
of  action,  rendering  these  much  more  hannful  in  one 
person  than  in  another.  The  same  diversity  may  render 
the  sensory  structures  far  more  prone  to  disturbance, 
and  to  more  distressing  disturbance.  Thus  an  original 
variation  which,  if  it  could  be  discerned,  would  be  minute 
almost  beyond  conception,  may  entail  a  profound  differ* 
ence  in  ultimate  effect.  Such  considerations  may  help 
us  to  conceive  the  way  in  which  the  effects  of  fatigue 
are  manifested,  although  they  constitute  little  addition 
to  our  knowledge. 

Another  class  of  fatigue  effects  can  only  be  under 
stood  on  the  same  hypothesis  of  peculiar  constitution. 
Instances  of  disturbed  fimction  in  the  organs  of  the 
body  figure  frequently  among  the  facts  that  Gallon 
has  gathered  from  the  personal  experience  of  teachers, 
and  that  Mosso  has  recorded  as  the  results  of  loot 
and  examining,  felt  by  himself  and  his  colleagues.  Mi 
has  investigated  them  ivith  precision ;  but  he  has  ascc^ 
tained  little  moi*e  than  the  bare  facts.  The  action  of 
the  heart,  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  and  the  woric  of 
the  liver  and  other  organs,  are  disturbed  in  various  way»; 
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and  even  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body  is  sometimes 
altered  by  hard  mcntiil  work.  But  such  derangements 
of  organs  produce  their  ovm  independent  effect ;  they 
act  especially  on  the  blood,  and  thus  prolong  the  diH- 
Gomforts  due  directly  to  fatigue.  One  great  function  of 
the  liver  is  to  eliminate  the  harmful  products  of  muscular 
action;  and  whatever  interferes  with  this  process  aug- 
ments the  amount  of  toxic  substance  in  the  blood. 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked,  What  is  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  signs  of  brain-fatigue?  We  cannot  doubt 
that  any  indication  of  failure  of  brain-power  tran- 
mds  all  others  in  absolute  importance.  The  physical 
tions  that  occur  are  of  slight  and  nxerely  personal 
ificance  compared  with  defects  of  memory,  of  con- 
tration  of  thought,  or  of  the  use  of  the  muscles  for 
h  processes  as  writing.  But^  to  the  individual,  the 
ied  sensory  disturbances  which  are  produced  by  over- 
rk  are  equally  impoi-tant,  l>ecauso  they  are  equally 
They  tend  to  grow  by  the  fostering  effect 
repented  production ;  and  those  which  are  of  no 
rinsic  significance  may,  by  the  distress  they  cause,  be 
rly  disabling. 

Another  question  often  asked  is,  What  amount  of  truth 
there  in  the  familiar  doctrine  that  fatigue  is  prevented 
change  of  work  ?     If  only  the  work  is  not  too  heavj-, 
can  discern  the  reasonableness  of  this  belief.     Any 
ial  form  of  mental  occupation  involves  the  use  of  the 
rve  structures  in  a  definite   degree  and   a  particular 
bination.      Even   the   nerve  elements  in    the    same 
on    of    the   brain   may  be   active   or  not,   intensely 
rgetic  or  slightly  active,  according    to   the    precise 
ter  of  the  cerebral  process.     All  functional  action 
ulates  nutrition,  and  is  definitely  beneficial,  provided 
>es  not  exceed  a  moderate  degree.     Indeed,  absolute 
is  apparently   unknown    to    the    elements    of    the 
OUB   system.     They   are  in   constant,  gentle,  unpei- 
ed  activity.     In  fdl  partj?  of  the  body,  on  the  surface- 
in  the  internal  organs,  impressions  are  constantly 
sing,   for  the    most    part    unperceived,   which   cau^ti 
«tyof  the  afferent  nerves  and  of  their  related  central 
processes  which  spread  widely,  even   to   the 
nres  and  the  motor  nerves,  and  maintain  the 
ir  state  of  firmness  or  tone,  itself  essential 
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for  the  muscular  nutrition.  This  consttuit  activity  ont^ls 
nutntional  changes  in  tho  elements,  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  normal  stat«.  Their  constituent 
atoms  are  always  passing  away,  and  always  being  renewed; 
wore  it  not  so,  it  woiUd  be  impossible  for  them  to  pass 
into  the  state  of  energetic  action  that  may  he  evoked  at 
any  moment.  Those  changes  seem  to  be  the  nutritional 
counterpart  of  the  gentle  action  we  can  discern  ;  and  both 
are  essentia!  for  the  life  of  the  structures.  Their  increaae 
within  moderate  degree  by  work  involves  increased  nutri- 
tional change,  a  gi*euter  \ital  efficiency.  A  diffei*ent  form 
of  montiil  work  may  thus  involve  the  gentle  activity 
that  is  conducive  ttJ  better  replacement  of  old  con- 
stituents by  new,  and  may  thus  promote  the  general 
well-being  of  tho  brain. 

Moreover  we  can  discern  another  reiison  for  the  bene- 
ficial iiiiluence  of  tho  change  of  work.  By  a  wonder- 
ful mechanism,  which  we  imperfectly  eomprehen*!,  all 
functional  acti\'ity  is  attended  by  an  incrwised  blood- 
supply.  The  minute  vessels  which  convey  the  blood 
dilate;  and  more  blood  passes  to  the  acting  tissue  than 
to  ono  that  is  quiescent.  Hence  Ithero  is  a  more  abunii- 
ant  supply  of  tho  nutritive  plasma,  which  passes  from 
the  vessels  to  the  tissues  laden  with  fresh  material  from 
^vhich  the  nerve  elements  appropriate  what  thoy  need- 
But  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  which  convey  the 
blood  bears  only  a  very  general  relation  to  the  functioui 
of  the  brain.  In  tho  same  part  different  layers  of  the 
brain  may  have  different  functional  relations ;  they  may 
be  involved  in  very  different  degi-ees  in  various  forms  o( 
brain  activity ;  yet  the  diljitntion  of  tho  vesaelts  lUid 
the  increased  blood-supply  involve  them  all  alike.  TTio 
increased  How  of  tho  blood,  and  increased  access  of  tho 
elements  essential  to  replace  those  which  are  lost  in 
action,  involve  an  augmented  supply  to  all  the  tisenei* 
in  that  region,  to  those  which  havo  been  only  slighdy 
caUed  upon  as  weU  as  to  those  which  are  more  or  less 
exhausted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the  tissue 
means  an  escape  of  its  used-up  elements,  and  a  need  for 
their  removal,  as  well  as  for  the  fresh  supply  which  the 
increased  flow  of  blood  affords.  Thus  we  can  understand 
that  tho  old  belief  has  a  distinct  iind  intelligible  founda- 
tion.  A  different  form  of  activity  may  leave  the  exhausted 
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lemente  almost  at  rest,  and  yot  aid  the  renewal  of  their 
it   material  and   promote   the   removal  of  the  waste 
adiicts. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  muscular  exorcise 

even   ^eater  degree.     Although   the  region   of  the 

iin  chiefly  employed  may  not  be  the  same,  all  parts 

ire  such  nctivity;  and  for  all  parts  the  blood  supply 

I  augmented,  not  only  a-s  a  result  of  functional  activity, 

it  as  the  effect  of  the  stimulation  of  the  whole  circu- 

system   which    physical  exercise   involves.      The 

irt  beats  faster ;  and  the  respirations,  being  quickened, 

;igment  the  supply  of  oxygen  which  the  muscles  demand 

it  which  goes  also  to  the  whole  system.     The  purer  the 

inspired,  the  greater  is  its  beneficial  influence;  and 

the  advantage  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.     But,  to 

useful,  oxei*tion  must  be  moderate.    In  excess,  as  we 

seen,  the  brain  is  hindered  by  the  products  of  its 

action,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  muscles ;  for  all 

ysical  effort   involves   corresponding  activity  of   the 

)tor  centres  in  the  brain. 

We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  '  recreation '  without 
corning  how  much  the  word  implies.  It  means 
iking  again*  that  which  work  has  undone,  or  rather 
facilitating  the  marvellous  recuperative  power  of  life. 
Rest  and  recreation  are  the  antidotes  of  fatigue;  but 
recreation  should  be  such  as  to  deserve  the  name.  It 
doe^  not  replace  rest,  but,  properly  employed,  aids  its 
influence.  Its  value  is  great  in  proportion  as  it  involves 
a  thorough  change  in  the  character  of  nerve  activity. 
But  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  no  recreation 
is  possible  if  that  which  is  thus  designated  simply  replaces 
one  form  of  fatigue  by  another  form.  Many  a  holiday 
is  rendered  useless  by  such  disregard  of  the  dictates  of 
lat  rare  practical  wisdom  to  which,  as  if  in  irony,  we 
designation  'common-sense.' 

W.   R.   GOWERS. 
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Art.  XI.— FRENCH  PAINTING  IX  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

1.  Les  Primiiifa  Firtngais  au  Palais  du  Louvre  ct  h  la  Bih- 
liothhque  Nationale*  Catalotjuc  r^igc  par  H.  Bouchot, 
L.  Delisle,  J.-J.  Guiffrey,  Frantz-Marcou,  H.  Martin. 
P.  Vitry.     Paris  :  1904. 

2.  Ejcposition  des  Primitifa  Francis.  Conipte  rendu  pw 
Paul  Vitry.  Special  number  of  '  Les  Arts.'  Pari*: 
Manzi,  Joyant,  1904. 

3.  De  qnelfjues  travaiujc  r^centn  relatifs  d,  la  Pelnture  /Von- 
^niae  du  XV'  »i^cle.  Par  Paul  Vitry.  Paris;  Rapilly, 
1003. 

4.  L' Ejrposiiion  des  Pi-iniittfs  Fraii^ais  m*  point  de  trntdf 
I'influence  des  frh'es  Van  Eyck  aiir  la  Peinture  Fra»- 
^'aiite  et  Proven^ale.  Par  Georges  H.  de  Loo  (G.  Hulint 
Paris :  Floury.  1904. 

5.  Las  (Euvj'cs  dcs  MaUres  de  VA'cole  Flamand  Primitifn, 
Par  Mgr  Dehaisne.     Paris.  1891. 

C.  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  Articles  by  le  Cerate  dn 
Durrieu,  R.  Maulde  de  la  Claviere,  B.  Prost,  Salomon 
Reinacb,  A.  Champeaux,  Benoit,  Leopold  Delisle. 

7.  La  Uevue  de  VArt,  Articles  by  le  Comte  de  Dorriw 
and  TAbb^  UcSquin. 

The  exhibition  of  French  Primitives  held  recently  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan  of  the  Louvro  was  to  some  extent  a 
result  of  the  groat  success  which  attended  the  exhibition 
of  the  Primitives  of  the  Netherlands  held  at  Bruges  IB 
1902.  M.  Georges  Hulin,  whose  admirable  critical  ciii  ' 
of  that  exhibition  gave  him  at  once  a  foremost  y 
among  the  critics  of  mediaeval  painting,  pointed  to  » 
number  of  works  in  that  collection  which  were  of  Fi-ench 
origin,  and  remarked  on  the  singular  indifference  showa 
by  so  artistic  a  nation  as  the  French  to  the  study  uf 
their  own  early  schools  of  painting.  M.  Bouchot  took  up 
the  challenge ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  ho  aud  liis 
colleagues  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  make  up  for 
past  neglect.  In  their  writings  the  importance  and 
interest  of  early  French  painting  have  been  fully  pn>* 
claimed.  Some  will  even  think  that  their  repentauc<^  iw 
been  excessive,  and  that  the  measure  of  praise  aocorie*' 
to  the  French  Primitives  has  been  filled  to  overflow^ 
It  may  be  advaitted  mdeed  l\\at,  after  having  in  tb' 
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carelessly  allowed  the  works  of  their  own  masters  to  bo 
attributed  to  van  Eyck  and  Wohlgemuth,  and  even  to  bo 
called  '  oeuvres  grecques,'  the  French  are  now  inclined  to 
claim  Rs  part  of  their  national  inheritance  a  considerable 
share  of  the  works  of  Flemish  artists. 

No  harmt  but  rather  much  good,  has  come  of  this 
enthusiasm.  Without  some  such  feeling,  it  is  doubtful 
whetlior  even  M.  Bouchot  could  have  overcorao  all  tht! 
difficulties  which  lay  in  his  way.  Moreover,  while  the 
French  origin  of  disputed  works  and  the  independence  of 
the  French  tradition  has  been  asserted  in  very  positive 
language,  neither  M.  Bouchot  nor  any  of  those  who,  like 
M.  Paul  Vitry,  so  ably  assisted  him,  have  shown  any 
inclination  to  force  the  verdict  of  foreign  critics.  On  the 
contrary,  every  facility  was  given  to  students  ;  inquiry 
and  discussion  were  courteously  welcomed  ;  and,  if  the 
hope  was  entertained  that  the  exhibition  would  prove  to 
the  world  the  existence  of  a  mediaeval  French  school  of 
painting,  even  this  cherished  aim  wiis  felt  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  search  for  historical  truth. 

In  the  main,  then,  the  thesis  which  the  exhibition  was 
intended  to  illustrate,  and  if  possible  prove,  whs  that, 
alongside  of  the  great  fifteenth-century  traditions  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  there  was  another  tradition 
as  great,  as  original,  and  as  national — that  of  France ; 
and,  further,  that  the  tradition  of  the  Netherlands  was 
itself  in  the  nature  of  an  offshoot  from  the  more  com- 
plete and  continuous  tradition  of  still  earlier  French  art. 
As  yet,  no  final  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  arrived  at 
on  these  points ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to 
incline  to  a  negative  verdict.  This  stiiteraent  requires 
some  modification  and  explanation,  which  it  will  be  the 
object  of  this  essay  to  supply ;  but  we  may  say  at  once 
that,  even  if  wo  accept  the  negative  verdict,  and  deny  to 
the  French  school  of  painting  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  the 
homogeneity  and  completeness  that  we  find  in  that  of 
the  Netherlands,  we  must  nevertheless  admit  that  the 
pictures  shown  in  Paris  this  year,  oven  if  we  confine  cur- 
sives to  those  which  may  properly  bo  cAlle<I  French, 
were  more  varied  in  interest  and  occasionally  rose  to  a 
higher  range  of  imaginative  feeling  than  those  seen  two 
years  ago  at  Bruges. 

The  very  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  French  tradition 
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actually  contributed  to  this  result.  We  may  compare  the 
styles  which  thus  arose  on  IVench  soil  with  our  own 
Innf^mge,  which  owes  its  richness  of  poetical  content  to 
the  fusion  of  the  German  and  Latin  tongues.  like  that, 
the  French  painting  of  the  fifteenth  ceutuiy  was,  it  may 
be.  a  hybrid  compounded  of  Latin  traditions  vivified  bv 
a  Teutonic  directness  of  vision  ;  but  it  was  a  raagnificen; 
hybrid,  used  by  French  painters  to  express  easentiall; 
French  conceptions  and  to  illustrate  French  xnannerk 
and  coloured  by  the  French  temperament.  Still  it  wodJ 
bo  difficult  to  find  any  common  characteristics  which  biod 
together  such  diverse  works  as  those  of,  say,  Charentos 
and  Fouquet  and  Froraent.  In  fact  the  very  wor^ 
France  and  French,  as  we  employ  them,  are  mianomen 
for  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  period  a  uatire  of 
Burgundy  was  more  united  by  political  ties  \**ith  Bmswl-i 
than  with  Paris,  while  a  Proven(;aI  was  even  less  of  a 
Frenchman  than  ho  is  to-day. 

The  organisers  of  the  exhibition  have  indeed  recognised 
this  fact  by  distributing  the  pictures  among  the  variou* 
provinces  of  France,  creating  with  lavish  ease  schools  of 
Lorraine,  of  Artois,  of  Picardy,  of  Auvcrgne,  of  Cham- 
pagne,  besides    the    better-recognised   schools    of   Paris. 
Touraine.  Bourges,  Moulins,  and  Provence.     That  these 
schools  Avero  created  on  insufficient  gi'ounds  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  an  interesting  work  (Nrj.  1)4)  of  tlie 
so-called  school  of  Lorraine,  one  which  might  have  bem 
expected  to  exemplify  the  essential  characteristics  of  anj 
important  group,  contained  inscriptions  which  were  un- 
mistakably in  Dutch.     No  less  remarkable  was  the  bolil! 
but  unsuccessful  annexation  to  French  art  of  the  Maitro' 
de  Fl^malle,  under  the  convenient  title  of  ^colo  d'Artois. 

The  difficulty  of  discussing  this  question  of  a  French 
school  is  largely  due  to  the  exceedingly  small  numWr 
of  works  which  have  survived.  When  we  look  at  the 
Annunciation  from  Aix,  at  the  Pietu  from  the  same  town, 
and  at  the  few  works  attributable  to  Fouquet,  all  of  them 
masterpieccH  of  the  most  diverse  kinds,  and  certainly  on 
a  level  with  any  works  produced  at  the  same  time  in  tho 
Netherlands,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  what  we  see  are 
but  isolated  peiiks  of  a  once  continuous  mountain  rango, 
since  submerged  by  the  oblivious  waters  of  political  tih- 
turbance.    Such  great  masterpieces  could  not  have  been 


^ 
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{Sporadic  and  isolated  offortn  of  genius;  nor  can  we  be 
Bure  that  a  fortunate  chance  has  even  preserved  for  us 
the  finest  products  of  the  school.  At  all  events,  each 
8urvi\'ing  genius  implies  the  unrecorded  efforts  of  many 
men  of  talent ;  and  Buch  works  as  we  possess  mdicat«  the 
continuance  of  a  good  tradition  and  the  emulation  of  a 
school.  The  labours  of  archivists,  which  in  France  have 
preceded  and  outrun  the  work  of  critics,  have  given  us, 
for  every  name  of  an  artist  to  whom  we  can  Pafely  attri- 
bute even  a  single  work,  the  names  of  numerous  artists, 
famous  in  their  day,  of  whom  no  certain  performance 
remains.  Thus,  of  the  throe  leading  artists  in  Paris  who 
in  1391  formed  a  society  of  arts  regubited  and  approved  by 
the  Garde  de  la  Pr^vot^— Colard  de  Laon,  Jean  d'Orl^ans, 
Etionne  Lannelier — -wo  know  nothing.  Of  Jean  de  Hosselt, 
who  was  court-painter  fii-st  to  Louis  de  MAJe  and  then  to 
the  first  Valois  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  who  was  succeeded 
by  Broederlam,  we  have  no  indisputable  work,  thotigb 
.he  clearly  must  have  been  a  distinguished  artist.  Of 
Conrad  de  Vulcop,  paintei'-in-ordinary  to  Charles  VII,  of 
Jean  le  Sage,  'peintro  tres  exquis  du  Roy  de  France 
Loys,'  of  Colin  d' Amiens,  celebrat'cd  for  his  portraits,  and 
of  Jean  Poyet,  who  was  praised  as  highly  as  Fouquet,  wo 
have  no  knowledge.  The  Abbe  B^uin,  to  whose  industry 
and  learning  we  owe  so  much,  has  unearthed  the  names 
of  more  than  a  hundred  painters  working  at  Avignon 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  of  whom  only  two  have 
certainly  survived  in  their  works — Enguerrand  Charenton 
and  Nicholas  PVoment. 

Again,  if  we  take  fresco  and  wall  decoration,  of  which 
wo  now  have  scarcely  any  vestiges  for  our  period,  we 
know  that  the  walls  of  the  Hotel  St  Pol,  the  old  Louvre, 
the  Hotel  do  Savoisi  in  Paris,  and  the  chAteaux  of  Bicetre 
and  Vaudreuil,  were  covered  with  paintings,  and  that  the 
Countess  of  Artois  employed  painters  in  all  her  castles 
— at  Bapaume,  at  Rihoult,  at  Lens,  at  Hesdin ;  while  at 
Conflans  she  caused  to  be  depicted  the  exploits  of  her 
late  husband.  If  we  could  but  .see  these,  and  still  more 
the  castlo  at  Valenciennes,  whore  the  Counts  of  Hainault 
had  painted  a  '  Jeu  d  echoes '  and  a  *  Pas  do  Saladin  *  and 
a  'Marcho  aiix  singes,'  wo  might  gain  n  tot^illy  new  con- 
ception of  how  the  realistic  movement  of  the  tifteenth 
century  was  prepared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth, 
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and  of  the  rolutivo  parts  played  iu  that  development  by 
the  French  and  the  Netherlandish  peoples.  When,  then- 
fore,  we  are  inclined  to  emphasise  the  Tvant  of  coherenw 
and  continuity  in  the  French  as  opposed  to  the  FlemUh 
and  Dutch  schools,  we  may  possibly  bo  misled  by  th< 
mere  accident  of  this  deplorable  scarcity  of  survivinj 
works.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  possessed  oolf 
one  or  two  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  portraits,  one  PieU  fcy 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  two  or  three  Madonnas  by  Mettt- 
liny,  one  grotesque  martyrdom  by  Dirck  Huuts,  and  n 
landscape  by  Gerard  of  Haarlem,  and  that  to  the  ma- 
jority of  these  paintings  we  could  attach  no  establisW 
names,  we  should  lose  almost  entirely  our  sense  of  tb« 
common  characteristics  of  the  school  of  the  NetherbujiU: 
we  should  miss  the  cumulative  effect  upon  the  imagioii* 
tion  of  a  number  of  different  subjects  treated  in  a  simiUr 
manner  and  from  a  common  point  of  view.  We  migtU 
recognise,  as  we  do  now  with  the  French,  the  greatues* 
of  single  works  of  art,  but  we  should  lose  the  convictioii 
and  clearness  of  appreciation  which  come  from  vhxitl 
comparison  and  contrast. 

Ln  these  circumstances,  where  a  quantity  even  of 
second-rate  works  was  so  much  to  bo  desired  in  or<Ur 
to  thi'ow  light  on  the  few  masterpieces  accessible,  it  isU) 
be  regretted  that  the  organisers  of  the  exhibition  in  Paris 
did  not  devote  more  time  and  energy  to  collecting  repro- 
ductions of  every  remaining  scrap  of  fresco-painting  tunl 
of  every  ruined  altarpieco  hidden  away  in  the  sacristiff 
of  village  churclies.  Had  a  separate  committee  been 
formed  for  making  such  a  photographic  census  of  tbo 
remains  of  medifeval  painting  in  France,  many  unforeseoi 
connexions  might  have  become  plain,  many  illuminatloi: 
hints  of  the  development  and  spread  of  traditions  raigbt 
have  been  gathered.  That  this  wiis  not  done  is,  jxirhajw. 
the  most  serious  criticism  that  can  bo  urged  against  afl 
otherwise  admirable  example  of  organisation. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  clearaess,  we  may  dram-M 
succession  of  artistic  ide^is  which  the  exhibition  illu - 
wo  might  entitle  our  play  the  '  Birth  of  Modem  Painting.' 
while  a  subordinate  plot  would  be  that  of  the  conflict 
between  'Latin  and  Teutonic  Culture.'     Lake  most  trnr 
historical  dramas,  it  is  somewhat  inconclusive  and  flw^' 
ward  in  coustTWctVou^  ^ot  the  climax  is   reached 
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early  stage,  and  without  any  adequate  proparation.  The 
climax  is,  of  course,  the  sudden  and  apparently  mysterious 
outburst  of  a  complete  naturalistic  art  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Tlio  scene  opens  for  us  at  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  with  the  South  in 
possession  of  the  field*  for  in  looking  at  the  portrait  of 
Jean  le  Bon  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  predominance 
of  Italian  ideas.     Not  only  is  the  technique,  a  tempera  on 
A  richly-tooled  gold  backgi'ound,  distinctively  Italian,  but 
the  drawing  of  the  eyes  follows  the  tradition  founded  by 
Giotto   and   modified  by  the  Sienese  artists.      This   pre- 
eminence of  Italy  might  well  surprise  us,  for  it  was  less 
thnn  a  century  before  this  that  France  was  shedding  a 
new  Tivifying  influence  upon  Italian  art,  quickening  to 
s  ne^v  power  of  expression  the  pseudo-classic  forma  of 
1^100016  Pisano,     This  fact  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
■thirteenth-century   France,   supreme    in    sculpture    and 
miniature  painting,  yet  looked  to  Italy  as  leading  the 
^way  in  painting  proper.     Some  other  facts  support  this 
'view.     So  early  as  1298  we  find  Philippe  lo  Bel  sending 
Etienne  d'Auxcrro  to  Borne,  while  in  1304  he  takes  into 
liis    service  as  *  painters    to    the   king '   three    ItalianB, 
niippo   Bizuti  (?Rusutti)   and   his  son,  and   Niccol^  de' 
[arsi.     It  strikes  one  as  just  conceivable  that  the  small 
^cture  (not  catalogued)  in  the  first  room,  representing  a 
icifixion  with  the  Virgin  and  St  John  in  the  upper  half 
id  tlie  ''SoM  nie  tangere '  in  the  lower  half,  may  be  the 
suit   of  some   such   Italian   importation.     It  certainly 
»long8  to  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and, 
lough  in  the  Italian  style  of  that  period,  has  a  certain 
'mgnardise  which  suggests  French  influence,     ^o  less  re- 
markable as  showing  Italian,  especially  Sienese,  influence 
re  the  two  panels  lent  by  Madame  Lippmann  (Nos  5,  6), 
rhich  were  actually  attributed  to  the  Sienese  school  when 
antly  sold  in  London.*     They  show,  too,  that  however 
such  their  Italian  masters  surpassed  the  French  painters 
the  fourteenth   century   in   pictorial   composition,  in 
chnical  excellence  and  fineness  of  execution  the  French 
"were  their  equals  if  not  their  superiors. 

More  purely  French  than  any  of  these  is  the  great 
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*  Parcment  do  Narboune '  (3),  a  water-colour  drawing  ia 
Indian  ink  on  whito  silk.     But  it  is  to  be  noted  that^ii 
proportion   as    it    is  purely   French,   slioM'ing  only  iht 
slightest  traces  of  Sienese  influence,  so  is  it  not  a  trw 
picture,    but    merely    an    enlarged    miniature,    eutinilj 
wanting  In  that  spacial   relation  of  forms  which  U  tb 
essence  oE  pictorial  design.   The  drawing  of  the  mdividol 
EgurcH  in  this  remarkable  piece  shows  thut  at  this  date 
(circa  1375)  the  pure  French  tradition  which  desoendad 
straight  from  the  great  sculptural  art  of  the  thirteenth 
century  had  hardened  into  a  dull  if  elegant  aeademicism. 
Such,  too,  was  almost  the  fate  of  Italian  painting  ; 
the  end  of  the  century.    The  great  movement  of  th  ■ 
period,  which  reached   its  climax  in  France  in  the  titrt 
half  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  and  in  Italy  at  the  be^ 
ning  of  the  fourteenth,  was  nearly  spent ;  and  the  time 
was   ripe   for   the   next  great  outburst  of   vitnl  enor^, 
the  realistic  movement?  of  the  Efteentli.     And  for  thii 
France  at   least  was  to  be  indebted  not  to  Italy  but  to 
the  Teutonic   borderland,  to  Artois,  Limbourg,  and  the 
countries  towards  the  Rhine.     None  the  less,  though  thut 
new  movement  is  inseparably  connected  with  artists  d 
Teutonic  race,  the  tirst  steps  were  undoubtedly  made  to 
France;    and   one   cannot  doubt    that  the    French  i»ur 
roundings  in  which  these  innovators  worked,  the  Fi*ejj<ii 
patrons  whom  they  strove  to  please,  the  French  standard* 
of  elegance  and  style  which  they  were  forced  to  inaintaia 
had  a  profound  influence  on  the  character  of  their  wott 
We  may  even  go  further  and  say  that,  w^hen  the  pM* 
dominance  of  Netherlandish  centres  of  production  wai 
once  thoroughly  ostablished,  something  was   lost  to  th* 
art  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  names  of  the  artists  who  prepared  the  way  tmd 
consummated  the  new  ideas  are  alone  sufficient  to  provf 
the  prevalence  of  Teutonic  blood.  Jean  Bandolf,  Melehior 
Hrocderlam,  Claus  Sluter,  Jean  Maelwael,  Andr<^  Beoa 
neveu,  Jacquemurt  de  Hesdin,  Hannleiu  of  Hnguenau.  Pol 
de  Limbourg.  and  finally,  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck— 
these  are  the  artists  who,  with  many  other  namele« 
oneSy  effected  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  art  of  pk- 
tonal  design  which  European  art  ever  underwent.  Bat, 
if  we  are  to  be  quite  precise,  we  must  mention  first  of 
all  one  exception  to  our  otherwise  constant  role.    Tb* 
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Breviary  of  Belleville,  painted  before  1334,  shows,  in  the 
few-  remaining  representations  of  the  seasons  in  the 
calendar,  the  germ  at  least  of  that  naturalistic  treatment 
which  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  calendars  of  Hubert 
van  Eyok  and  the  Limbourgs ;  and  this  Breviary  was  the 
work  of  French  artists— -Jean  Pucolle,  Ancclot  de  Ceiis, 
and  Jacquet  Mace.  The  influence  of  the  (Nilendars  of 
breviaries  and  books  of  hours  upon  the  development  of 
naturalism  is  noteworthy.  The  scheme  of  the  Breviary 
of  Belleville  was  long  retained  as  a  tyi>e.  The  *  Grandes  ' 
and  the  *  Petites  Heures  du  Due  de  Berri,"  by  Jacquemart 
de  Uesdin,  executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  follow  it  precisely.  The  representation  of  the 
beasons  in  the  calendars  was  a  direct  stimulus  to  the 
Bkrtist  to  render  scenes  of  every-day  life,  and  to  master 
the  problem  of  the  relation  of  figure  to  landscape.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  firet  completely  realistic 
landscapes  occur  in  sucli  calendars. 

But  the  indications  of  the  new  movement  are  of  the 

••lightest  kind  in  the  Breviary  of  Belleville  ;  a  much  more 

decided  step  is  apparent  in  the  work  of  Jean  Bandol,  or 

Itandolf,  whose  portrait  of  Charles  V  (of  France)  in  the 

'Bible  Historiale*  at  the  Hague  forms  a  striking  contrast 

to  the  portrait  of  Jean  le  Bon  or  that  of  Charles  V  in  the 

■Parement  de  Narbounc.'     This  is  fortunately  one  of  the 

uiost  fully  '  documented '  pieces  that  we  possess,  since  on 

the  page  we  have  the  statement  that  John  of  Bruges 

(Jeaii  Bandol).  court-painter  to  Charles  V,  painted  this 

picture  with  his  own  hand  in  1371.     This  was  some  years 

before  the  execution  of  the  'Parement  de  Narbonne'; 

but,  whereas  that  is  a  merely  academic  and  traditional 

performance,  there  is  in  Bandol's  miniature  a  quite  now 

realism.     The  king  sits  in  his  chair  not  in  mere  profile, 

but   turned   towards  the   spectator,  though  his  head  is 

turned  away  so  as  to  be  in  profile.     As  M.  Hulin  points 

out.  it  is  not  till  the  van  Eycks  appear  that  we  get  the 

three-quarter  face  portrait ;  still,  the  pose  of  the  king,  no 

less  than  that  of  his  chamberlain,  who  kneels  to  offer 

him  an  illuminated  manuscript,  gives  us  a  quite  new  sense 

of  being  an  actual  study  from  life,  while  the  heads 

a  verisimilitude  and,  to  be  frank,  an  ugliness  quite 

in   mediseval  art.     There  is  here  nothing  of  the 

Italian  style  of  the  'Jean  le  Bon,'  nor  any  of  the  m 
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calligraphic  dexterity  of  the  Charles  V  in  the  '  Parement 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  almost  crude  want  of 
style,  a  rough  directness  of  i*cndering  of  the  thing  eeen, 
which  threatens  already  to  do  what  this  tendency  to 
verisimilitude  has  at  times  accomplished — destroy  style 
altogether. 

But  the  tendency  to  style,  that  is  to  say  the  tendencT 
to  compress  the  forms  of  nature  within  the  limiU  of 
a  preconceived  harmony,  is  as  inherent  in  art  as  the 
desire  to  represent  those  forms  ;  and  the  now  foeling  fop 
naturalism  was  destined  also  to  form  a  style  which  waa 
distinctly  opposed  to  the  eurhythmic  curvilinear  conven- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  a  style  of  straight 
lines  and  sharp  angles.  It  is  summarised  for  us  by  a 
comparison  of  the  crumpled  papery  folds  of  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden's  draperies  with  the  undulating  and  con- 
secutive curves  of  the  drapery  in  the  *  Parement  de  Xar- 
bonne.'  This  new  style  of  the  fifteenth  century — the  last 
and  in  some  ways  the  most  marked  of  all  the  Gothic 
styles — was  certainly  more  suited  to  the  temperament  of 
Teutonic  tlian  of  Latin  races.  It  is  seen  in  an  extreme 
form  in  English  designs,  whether  of  stained  glass 
windows  or  painted  figures,  of  the  fifteenth  eentuiy; 
and  in  England  alone  it  found  tulequnte  nrchitectaral 
expression  in  our  Perpendicular  buildings. 

Jean  Bandol's  other  great  remaining  work  is  the  series 
of  tapestries  of  the  cathedral  at  Angers,  representing  the 
Apocalypse,  of  which  a  few  pieces  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan.  Here,  though  the  compositions  were 
taken  from  earlier  French  miniatures,  the  actual  fonu* 
have  a  quite  new  ruggedness  and  decision.  Not  only  are 
the  types  of  faces  more  individualised,  but  in  the  draperies 
we  have  a  more  vivid  sense  of  tlie  weight  and  substance 
of  the  material  than  heretofore.  When  he  represents 
kneeling  figures,  we  even  get  those  angular  folds  of 
draperies  spread  out  upon  the  ground  which  M.  Hulin 
considers  to  be  distinctive  of  the  style  introduced  by  the 
Van  Eycks  ;  and  yet  this  tapestry  was  executed  about 
1377.  Bandol,  then,  was  the  precursor  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  Eui*opean  art;  but,  though  ho  came  from  Bruges 
he  worked,  so  far  as  we  know,  chiefly  in  Paris  and  for 
the  French  king. 

The  next  series  of  works  which  we  must  consider  w«re 
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those  executed  for  the  great  Chartreuse  of  Champtnol, 
which  was  built  by  Pliilip  the  Bold  in  1383-6.  In  1384 
CIuus  Sluter  began  his  work  as  a  sculptor  there,  and  by 
1404  had  nearly  finished  Philip's  tomb.  Here,  in  the 
•work  of  Claus  Sluter,  the  new  naturalistic  ideas  received 
their  first  complete  embodiment ;  and  to  Sluter  must  be 
given  a  position  almost  as  great  as  that  assigned  to  the 
van  Eycks,  whom  ho  preceded  by  about  ten  years.  But 
the  painters  who  were  attracted  to  Dijon  by  this  great 
undertaking  show  no  corresponding  originality  and 
entei-prise. 

The  most  important  remaining  work  which  is  still 
Dijon,  the  great  altarpiece  by  Broederlam,  was  not 
inted  there  but  at  Broedorlam's  home  at  Ypros,  about 
192.  Here,  then,  is  the  work  of  a  Flemish  jminter  whoso 
ly  known  connexion  with  the  court  of  France  is  that 
one  occasion  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  assist  in  the 
rations  for  a  royal  pageant.  It  marks,  however,  an 
portant  stage  in  the  development  of  pictorial  art. 
this  altarpiece  wo  note  a  groat  advance  in  tho 
ictorial  rendering  of  actual  space,  a  new  naturalism  in 
e  relations  of  figures  to  landscape,  although  the  per- 
tive  is  still  far  from  correct.  But,  most  of  all,  we 
notice  an  extraordinary  advance  in  the  full  realisation  of 
individual  forms  by  means  of  light  and  shade.  The  donkey 
in  the  'Flight  into  KgypV  is  already  a  complete  rendering, 
not  of  the  abstract  conception,  but  of  the  actual  appear- 
ance. The  genre  element  is  no  less  striking  an  innova- 
tion here ;  we  have  in  tho  Joseph  a  figure  of  a  peasant 
drinking,  taken  aw  straight  from  contomporary  life  and 
treated  with  the  same  unreflecting  curiosity  as  in  a 
drinking  scone  by  Brouwer  or  Teniers.  Now  this  genre 
feeling  is  the  essentially  Teutonic  contribution  to  Euro- 
pean art;  it  has  never  flourished  so  weU  in  France — 
where  the  call  to  a  more  elevated  and  intellectual  con- 
ception, the  Latin  conception  of  art,  is  never  quite 
forgotten — as  it  has  flourished  in  Holland  and  England. 
Broederlam's  altarpiece,  then,  markii  a  tlecided  stage  in 
the  progress  of  naturalism,  and  one  which  set  tho  key 
for  the  art  of  the  miniaturists  for  some  time  to  come. 
Jacques  Cono  and  Hfinsleiu  of  Haguenau,  whom  M, 
Darrieu  hails  as  innovators,  were  working  out,  during 
yol.  200,— A^o.  400.  2  q 
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the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  various  aspeeU  of 
the  pictorial  ideas  expressed  in  1392  by  Broodorlam.* 

We  must  return,  however,  to  the  artists  who  actually 
worked  at  Dijon.  Of  tliese  the  chief  was  Jean  Malonel, 
court-painter  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  till  1416,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Henri  Bellcchose,  who  a^ain  w*i 
superaoilcd  in  1425  by  Jan  van  Eyck.  Around  Malonel 
we  may  group  the  following :  PiotA  (14),  the  Trinity  (15), 
the  Entombment  (4),  and  the  largo  altarpiece  with  the 
martyrdom  of  St  Denis  from  the  Louvre,  To  Bellecho&et 
may  be  attributed  the  gross  imitation  of  this  last,  in 
which  8t  George  replaces  St  Denis.  In  this  group  of 
paintings  wo  find  great  delicacy  of  workmanship,  an 
almost  total  want  of  iiictorial  composition,  and  in  general 
u  return  from  the  advance  already  made  by  BruoderUoL 
It  is  only  in  the  expression  of  the  faces  in  the  St  Denii> 
picture  and  the  vigorous  rendering  of  movement  in  tlu' 
executioner  that  we  detect  here  any  effort  in  the  new 
direction.  In  the  main  they  approach  the  art  of  Uw 
miniaturists  as  to  design,  and  the  Italo-French  tradi- 
tions, as  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Jean  lo  Bon,  as  regards 
technique. 

Of  the  other  Nethorlanders  working  in  France  at  tbu 
period  Andre  Beaimeveu  is  by  far  the  most  famous.  A 
native  of  Valenciennes,  wo  find  him  working  everyT^hen 
and  in  various  arts.  As  a  sculptor  he  worked  from  13Ct 
on  the  town-hall  of  his  native  city,  later  for  the  royii 
tombs  of  Philippe  VI,  Jean  le  Bon,  and  Charles  V.  th<s 
at  Malines,  then  at  Ypres,  and  in  1390  at  Mehun  sur  Yevn 
for  the  greatest  patron  of  the  time,  Joan  due  do  Beni 


*  M.  Hulln  miik<vi  the  interesting  auggoatlon  that  the  beautiful  M»doaM 
and  Child  (13),  leut  by  M.  Aynord.  Is  by  BroedorUm.  This  aeems  qotU 
possible ;  but  stfll  more  akin  to  the  Dijon  panels  Is  the  series  of  siiuU 
pictures  In  the  Mayer  van  den  Bergh  collectlou  at  Antwerp. 

f  It  Is  sometimes  objected  to  this  view  that  the  documents  pabllflliad  hj 
M.  deChsmpeanx  ('Gazette  des  Beaux  Art6')  compel  us  to  attribnie  botib 
ot  theue  large  altarpieces,  wrought  for  the  Chartreuse  of  ChampmoK  to 
Belleobose,  and  therefore  to  give  to  the  St  Denis  the  d&t«  1416.  ThU  tf 
frankly  impoesible,  since  the  evidence  of  our  aensee  compels  us  to  d&ofaaj 
collaboration  in  the  exquisitely  finished  St  DenU  picture  by  the  olnmsy 
author  of  the  St  George.  Since  that  is  the  later  picture  we  naturally  aaiifB 
It  to  Bellechose.  and  the  St  Denis  to  his  predecessor.  A  great  many  attV 
jtlecea  were  executed  for  the  Chartreuse,  and  it  is  rash  to  vuppoae  thai-'*' 
L^e  of  Bt  Denis  ordered  of  Bellediose  is  Identical  with  the  Death  of  51 
in  the  liOuvre. 
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employed  him  particularly  on  illuminatod  muuu- 

its,  the  multiplication  of  which  became  an  absorbing 

ftion  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.    Beauneveu  belonged 

slightly  older   generation  of  artists  than  those  we 

)  just  been  considering.     He  was  not  strikingly  novel 

listic   in    his   forms :    but   he   represents,  perhaps 

bT   than   any  other  artist,  this   transitional  period. 

draperies  are  elegant  and  unstructural ;   his  figures 

lot  sit  or  stand  with  aplomb ;   but  his  faces  show  a 

it  departure  from  conventionalised  ideal  types,  and 

'  ugly  squat  proportions  and   awkward   articulations 

|suggestive  rather  of  the  cruder  northern  stylo  than 

le  academic  elegance  of  the  pure  French. 

Md  this  celebrate<l  but,  so  far  as  we  know  him,  rather 

piocre  artist  execute  for  Richard  II  of  England  tlie 

jrb    diptych    now   at  Wilton   House?      That  is  the 

stion  made  by  Mr  Weale,  whose  unrivalled  know- 

of  the  art  of  this  period  recommends  it  to  senous 

nderation.      It  is   impossible  to  deny  the  close  simi* 

of  design  in  the  left-hand  wing  of  the  diptych  to 

in  a  miniature   by  Beauneveu,  where  the   Due  de 

is  presented  by  his  patron  saint,  while  even  in  the 

ring  of  the  articulations,  and  in  the  rather  bland 

prcssivo   faces    there   is   some   resemblance.      What 

tee  one  hesitate  is  the  freshness  and  charm  displayed 

le  design  of  the  Virgin  with  her  attendant  angels. 

ling  else  that  we  have  left  of  Beauneveu  comes  up  to 

While  we  might  grant  him  the  marvellous  perfec- 

[  of  the  technique,  it  is  difficult  to  allow  him  also  the 

lement  of  taste,  the  gaiety  and  charm  of  the  inven- 

On  this  side  another  work  comes  nearer  to  the 

>n  House  picture,  namely,  the  drawing  of  the  Death  of 

Virgin,  from  the  Louvre  (18),  which  has  been  ascribed 

luneveu,  but  is   probably  by  a  closely  allied  and 

sensitive   artist.     In  any  case    it  is   in   the  near 

ibomrhood   of  Beauneveu   that   the  author  of   this 

perhaps  the  most  exquisite  though  by  no  means 


support  of  the  attrlbatlon  to  Be&uaeTea  comes  Froiseart's  8t«f«- 
*i1  n'y  avolt  tors  melUeur  nl  le  parell  en  nalles  terres.  nl  de  qui 
I  bons  oovrugcs  feuet  demore  en  France,  ou  en  Uftynflu  et  au  royoMnu 
AImo.  It  muflt  be  remembered  that  the  raiQlatures  exeeoMd 
ong  and  acbire  life  may  give  us  an  inadeqtute  Idea 
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the  greatest  painting 
be  found. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  revolution  in  the  art  of] 
painting,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  traced  the  tentadtv  [ 
beginnings.     As  M.  Hulin  says, 

'  From  the  moment  that  the  van  Kycks  had  shown  the 
whatever  the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  particular  echi 
might  be,  the  predominanco  of  the  van  Eyck  style  waa  aasnnd^ 
modem  jiainting  was  already  bom.* 


ripd^ 


This  great  change  may  be  defined  as  due  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  laws  of  appearance  as  tho  canon  of 
pictorial  expression.  When  Jan  van  Eyck  painted  his 
*  John  AxnoIAni  and  his  wife/  that  canon  was  established. 
The  relations  of  objects  therein  are  those  of  our  actual 
three-dimensional  space;  the  objects  have  their  full  relid 
iu  light  and  shade,  their  due  local  colour  duly  modified  bf 
accidents  of  illumination.  Since  that  day  different  aspects 
of  natural  appearances  have  been  exploited  by  artista; 
light  and  shade  have  been  emphasised  at  the  expense  of 
colour  and  form,  colour  at  the  expense  of  relief,  relief  at 
the  expense  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro ;  but  it  may  bt 
doubted  if  ever  again  all  the  elements  of  appearance  have 
been  rendered  with  such  equal  intemsity,  with  such  per 
fectly  balanced  emphasis. 

We  are  now  so  familiar  with  the  view  that  paintiiig 
must  follow  the  laws  of  natural  appearance  that  it  i* 
hard  for  us  to  realise  how  little  in  the  year  1400  tint 
necessity  was  apparent,  how  contradictory  even  it  mij 
have  appeared  to  the  essential  aims  of  pictorial  cxpressioa 
Let  us  take  two  examples  of  the  conceptual  and  tba 
phenomenal  theories  of  design.  One  is  a  dianiond-ahap«d 
pane  of  glass  in  Chartres  Cathedral  whereon  a  hunting 
scene  is  depicted.  The  huntsmen,  on  whom  aro  concen- 
trated our  imaginative  sympathies,  fill  the  left-hand  wagiA 
of  tho  diamond  and  extend  across  the  centre  of  the  pane; 
up  the  right-hand  lower  border  run  two  sta^s,  wboM 
antlered  heads  fill  the  space  between  the  horses*  fo 
and  noses  ;  while  the  space  between  the  horses'  for© 
hind  legs  is  filled  with  the  pack  of  hounds.  Here  we 
condensed  into  the  smallest  possible  space  the  elementaof 
the  chase  that  appeal  most  to  the  imagination  ;  and  tiw 
appeal  is  Tuade  by  the  sympathetic  and  keen  observftta 
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bhe  dramatic  fitness,  of  every  line.    To  the  artist  who 
3W  it  and  the  public  which  enjoyed  it,  the  criticism 
it  those  images  do  not  bear  the  same  relations  as  thoy 
lo  in  three-dimensional  space  would  have  appeared  im- 
artinent.     Our  other  example  shall  be  a  faithful  picture 
>f   a  modem  battlefield  :   a  wide  undulating  stretch  of 
juntry  broken  by  tufts  of  bushes  and  stones,  here  the 
ilmost  indistinguishable  accent  of  dark  which  tells  of  a 
Idier  half  hidden  in  the  scrub,  there  the  puff  of  dust 
rbich   tells   of  a   bullet   striking   the  earth.      There   is 
ibsolutely  nothing  in  such  a  scene  whereby  the  artist  can 
rtnbolise  for  us  the  intensost  and  wildest  paaslons  of  the 
luman  spirit.     Our  thirteenth-century  artist  might  com- 
plain that  we  have  imposed  limitations  on  our  art  which, 
certain  circumstances,  reduce  it  to  complete  impotence, 
imitations  they  may  be  called,  since  there  is  no  reason 
rhy  the  order  of  appearance  values  should  coincide  with 
le  order  of  imaginative  values ;  most  of  modem  art  has 
sen  concerned  with  evading  this  difficulty  by  innumer- 
bble  ingenious  devices. 

The  revolution  of  the  fifteenth  century  then  was  one 

rhich  turned  pictorial  design  from  a  symbolism  of  con- 

3pts  to  a  symbolism  of  appearances ;  but,  to  be  quite 

lear,  we  must  make  one  further  distinction.     The  change 

iy  in  a.  sense  be  described  as  the  growth  of  naturalism  ; 

>ut   it  is   possible   to  combine   accurato   observation   of 

itural  forms  with  an   unnatural  correlation  of   them. 

other  words,  we  may  have  an  art  in  which  the  objects 

rendered  phenomenally  and  yet  related  together  con- 

sptually ;  and  there  was  a  moment  in  the  development  of 

Curopean  art  when  this  method  seemed  likely  to  prevail. 

^sancllo  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this 

ler.     His  observation  of  certain  natural  forms  sur- 

39  that  of  any  other  European  artist,  and  yet  in  the 

stations  of  his  objects  he  contradicts  the  laws  of  appear- 

ice  more  completely  than  any  even  of  his  predecessors. 

general  we  may  say  that  the  art  of  the  late  fourteenth 

antury  was  moving  away  from  the  canons  of  phenomenal 

>mposition  which  were  already  vaguely  present  to  Giotto's 

lind. 

Three  things  are  noteworthy  about  the  revolution  we 
re  discussing — its  suddenness,  its  completeness,  and  its 
lost  simultaneoua  occurrence  north  and  south  of  the 
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Alps.  It  is  probable  that  the  discovery  on  which  it  r««U 
was  made  in  Italy  independently  of  the  north,  since  it 
was  approached  from  different  sides.  In  Italy  it  waj 
arrived  at  scientifically,  in  the  north  empirically,  and 
therefore  more  rapidly  and  with  a  greater  effect  of  veri- 
similitude. But,  whether  Italy  l>e  independent  or  not. 
two  artists  of  the  north  appear  to  have  the  pr*  ^ 
by  some  ten  years.*  Those  two  artists  were  ii.:.- 
van  Eyck  and  Pol  do  Limbourg,  Unfortunately  neither 
of  the  pieces  justificatives  was  to  be  seen  in  Paris.  One, 
the  *  Hours  of  Turin,'  was  destroyed  in  the  recent  fire» 
and  exists  only  in  poor  photogi'aphs :  the  other,  the  'Trfea 
riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berri/  never  leaves  ChantiDy- 
It  is  on  these,  however,  that  the  student  of  this  momentonw 
change  must  fix  his  attention.  Of  the  three  brothew 
from  Limbourg  who  executed  it,  two  st-and  out  as  distinct 
and  individual  tfdents  of  the  highest  order ;  the  third  \» 
more  or  less  derivative.  In  default  of  precise  knowledge, 
we  may  call  the  two  great  artists  Pol  and  Hennoqiiin, 
and  attribute  to  the  first,  who  is  also  the  b€>st  knuwD, 
those  works  in  which  we  find  the  nearest  approach  lo 
complete  natumlism.  There  are  drawings  like  that  for 
the  month  of  June  in  the  Calendar,  where  tho  complw 
mass  of  buildings  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  tho  SaioU 
Chapelle  arc  rendered  in  true  perspective,  and  the  figui« 
of  the  haymakers  in  the  foreground  are  not  only  extra- 
ordinarily natural  in  their  movements,  but  are  more  or 
less  in  their  true  relations  with  tho  landscape,  "while  the 


*  The  following  are  some  worlcs,  with  dates,  in  which  the  reodartng  of 
threc^tmcnblonat  space  is  attempted. 

Circa  1410.  <Tfae  Three  Maries,*  hf  Hubert  ran  £]rck  (collection  oC  SL 
Frederick  Cook). 

1411-1410.  MluiatureB  of  the  *Tr^«  riches  HeureB,*  by  Pol  de  Limbooit 
(at  ChanttUj).    Miniatures  of  th«  *  Hours  of  Turin,'  by  Hubert  ran  £y^ 

(Jlrc*  1420,  -The  Virgin  and  two  Salnta,'  by  Hubert  van  Kyck  <oolle«Ut«ii 
of  B&ron  Rothschild).  The  drat  picture  In  which  the  realisation  con  fac  ial4 
to  be  complete. 

Circa  H*i5.  FrodeUu  of  altai-piece  at  Cortono.  by  Fra  Angelloo,  ta  wilid) 
the  flgurea  are  more  or  lewt  correctly  placed  in  a  reooffaiAable  tbM|^ 
avhematic  landscape. 

Circa  1425.  The  Carmine  frescoes,  by  Masacclo ;  complete  relM  ifl 
modcltinK  and  almost  correct  relations  of  figure  to  architecture  tsl 
landscape. 

Circa  1427.  'The  Coronatfoa  of  the  Virgin/  by  Fra  AngeUco  (Umm), 
Scientifically  workedout  perspective  and  light  and  shade,  but  noD'OAlttnl* 
idttc  colour  and  lone  \a\uw. 
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elatJve  tone  and  colour  vnliies  of  tho  earth,  the  buildings, 
fc  Hnd  the  luiriinous  summer  sky  are  not^d  with  an  cxacti- 
Httude  which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  except  in  the  art  of 
Hthe  modem  impressionists. 

^f  On  the  other  hand  we  find  in  the  work  which  we 
provisionally  attribute  to  Henneqixin  extreme  examples 
,of  that  alternative  method  of  design  in  which  the  indi- 
indnnl  figures  and  objects  are  rendered  with  coifipl^to 
vtiiralisni,  but  related  according  to  quit«  abstract  ideas. 
^Thus,  in  the  story  of  the  Fall,  paradise  is  represented  as 
garden  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall,  and  this  wall  is 
iwn  as  a  circle  on  the  vellum,  while  tho  barren  land 
ito  which  Adam  and  Eve  are  cast  out  is  rendered  by  a 
of  mountains,  represented  as  we  find  them  in  old 
ips,  and  of  the  size  of  mole-hills  in  relation  to  the 
Igures.  The  trees  of  the  garden,  drawn  individually 
rith  surprising  naturalism,  are  yet,  relatively  to  the 
I  figures,  of  the  size  of  cabbages.  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
[figures  are  drawn  with  astonishing,  though  quite  im- 
sientific,  realism.  The  life-history  of  this  Hennequin, 
ever  we  come  to  know  it.  will  probably  bo  as  varied 
ind  as  important  as  that  of  Hubert  van  Eyck.  Like  him 
ie  w*L8  a  traveller ;  his  miniatui'os  show  him  to  have  been 
familiar  with  Italy ;  once  he  copied  Taddeo  Gaddi*s  fresco 
>f  the  Presentation  in  Santii  Croce,  at  another  time  ho 
latndied  Simone  Martini,  while  there  is  convincing  evi- 
Idence  of  his  familiarity  with  Eastern  types  and  co.stumes. 
iTfevertheless,  whereiis  Hennequin  the  traveller  is  still 
[conceptual  in  many  of  his  compositions,  it  is  Pol,  the 
Btay-at-home,  who  is  tho  great  innovator  in  design ;  and 
'the  fact  that  we  find  in  tho  same  book,  and  done  at  the 
Bamo  time,  works  in  which  tho  spacial  relations  are  so 
true  to  appearances  as  Pors,  and  works  which  contradict 
them  so  entirely  as  Hennequin's,  shows  how  sudden  and, 
in  a  sense,  unexpected  the  change  was. 
^  The  de  Limbourgs  came  from  the  same  region  as  the 
B  van  Eycks,  though  at  present  no  direct  connexion  between 
them  has  been  established,  but  they  are  fur  more  intbued 
with  French  ideas.  The  manners,  the  costiuue,  the  essen- 
tials of  style,  are  all  French,  and  the  landscape  is  either 
that  of  Paris  or  of  the  chateaux  of  the  Due  de  Berri.  The 
difference  between  them  and  the  van  Eycks  is  in  this 
respect  very  marked.      For  some  reason,  however,  the 
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de  Limbourgs  left  no  such  following  as  the  van  Eyeks 
left.  It  may  be  that  their  activity  was  confined  to 
miniature  work  ;  certainly  we  know  of  no  paintings  by 
them.  Had  they,  and  especially  Pol,  painted  pictures, 
and  had  political  conditions  allowed  of  their  forming  a 
school,  wo  might  truly  have  had  a  genuine  French  tradi- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  century  on  lines  parallel  to,  and 
distinct  from,  that  of  the  Netherlands.  As  it  is,  there 
18  only  one  artist  who  can  be  considered  to  have  taken 
up  their  inheritance,  and  that  is  Jean  Fouquet.  We  know 
that  at  least  in  miniature  he  is  the  descendant  of  Pol  do 
Ijimbourg,  and  that  he  carried  still  further  the  new  canon 
which  Pol  established,  so  that  in  such  a  miniature  as  that 
of  St  Martin  (50)  we  find  a  completeness  of  verisimili- 
tude which  surpasses  an3rthing  that  Pol  de  Limbourg  or 
any  contemporary  Italian  artist  attained. 

The  absence  of  oil  paintings  by  the  de  Limbourgs 
makes  it  impossible  to  deny  that  the  science  of  light  and 
shade  and  of  the  degradation  of  local  colour,  which  we  fiud 
in  Fouquet's  paintings,  may  bo  duo  in  part  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  van  Eyeks.  M.  Hulin  says  definitely  that  it 
is  so.*  He  even  goes  further,  and  derives  the  whole  art 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  France  and  in  Italy  from 
the  influence  of  the  van  Eyeks.  It  seems,  hoTvever,  inx 
more  Ukely  that,  like  most  great  discoveries,  it  was 
made  independently,  and  almost  contemporaneously,  in 
the  ripeness  of  time,  at  several  centres. 

The  collection  of  Fouquet's  work  formed,  naturally, 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  exhibition. 
With  regard  to  a  certain  number  of  works  no  doubt  is 
possible ;  but  three  portraits  have  given  rise  to  discussion. 
Of  these,  the  portrait  of  a  man  with  an  arrow,  from  the 
Antwerp  Museum  (47),  was  generally  rej*M;ted,  as  purely 
Flemish  work  in  which  the  van  der  Weyden  tradition 
predominates.  The  other  two,  Count  Wilczech's  portrait 
of  a  man  with  a  glass  of  wine,  and  the  Liechtenstein 
portrait,  were  supposed  by  many  to  be  by  the  same  hand. 
M.  Hulin  upholds  this  \*iew,  while  he  gives  both  to  an 
unknown  Flemish  imitator  of  Jan  van  Eyck,  who  worked 


*  *  L'BxposItlon  des  PrtmltUs  Fran^ifi.*  His  theory  of  van  Eydif* 
inflactnce  oa  MaHaccto  clependB  on  the  llkcneAs  in  pose  between  vwa  ^yvfc 
portraits  and  tbat  of  au  old  man  in  the  Uffizl,  irhich,  honcvrr,  no  respon* 
sible  oriMcs  attribute  to  Masaccio. 
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in  France,  either  iu  Uurgundy  or  Proveuce*  He  iudicatcs 
a  numlwr  of  points  in  which  those  two  portraits  aifree, 
d  in  which  both  differ  from  the  surviving  works  of 
'ouquet.  The  most  important  of  tliose  are  that,  in 
Fouquet's  portraits,  the  faces  are  turned  away  from  the 
light,  while  in  the  portraits  in  question  they  are  turned 
towards  it ;  also  that  Fouquet  paints  elaborate  back- 
g;rounds,  while  these  are  of  a  uniform  dark  tone.  To  this 
it  may  bo  answered  that  Fouquet's  portrait  of  himself  in 
enamel  contradicts  both  generalisations,  while  the  elabo- 
rate backgrounds  of  portraits  like  the  Charles  VII  and 
the  Ktienne  Chevalier  are  explained  by  their  being  jxtr- 
traits  dapparat.  Moreover,  in  one  very  important  point, 
the  Liechtenstein  portrait  suggests  Fouquet  rather  than 
an  immediate  imitator  of  van  Eyck  :  it  is  modelled  in 
mass.  It  is  the  plastic  relief  of  this  head  that  is  so 
renoarkablo ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  magnifi- 
cent, and  as  yet  underrated,  portrait  of  Charles  VII ; 
whereas  the  characteristic  of  van  Eyck's  portraiture  is 
that  he  convinces  us  by  the  addition  of  one  minutely- 
observed  detail  to  another,  rather  than  by  the  plastic 
relief  seen  as  a  whole.  Again,  the  psychological  imagina- 
tion displayed  iu  this  head  finds  at  least  nearer  analogues 
Fouquet's  portraits  of  himself  and  Charles  VII  than 
in  anything  we  know  iu  contemporary  Flemish  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  date  on 
the  background  of  the  picture  be  read  1456 — and  the 
best  authorities  seem  now  clear  that  this,  and  not  1476, 
is  the  true  reading — it  becomes  diiHcult  to  fit  it  into 
the  sequence  of  Fouquet's  work.  It  remains,  therefore, 
for  the  present,  one  of  the  most  mysterious,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  intensely  imaginative,  portraits  in  the 
world. 

Another  picture  of  the  highest  artistic  merit  which 
still  remains  as  a  target  for  critical  guesses  is  the  great 
Annunciation  from  Aix.  M.  Bouchot "  attributes  it  to  the 
BurgundiaKi  school,  M.  Vitry  f  to  the  school  of  Provence, 
while  M.  Hulin  %  gives  us  the  whole  life-history  of  the 
unknown  artist.  He  was  again  a  Fleming  and  a  pupil  of 
Jan  van  Eyck,  who  came  early  to  France ;   he  wont  to 

*  CaUlogae  of  the  Exhibition. 

t  *  L«8  ArtA.*    Compte  reodu  of  the  ExbibltloD. 

X  '  L'ExposltlOD  des  Primiklfa  Fran^als.' 


I 
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the  Council  of  BaHel,  where  he  Tnet  uiid  profound!)' 
influenced  Conrad  Witz;  after  Avhich  he  settled  at  Aii, 
invited  perhaps  by  Keud  of  Anjou.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  perapicadty 
which  have  enabled  this  distinguished  critic  to  evolve  nH 
this  from  the  internal  evidence  given  by  the  piPtowi 
Nothing  else  so  definite  has  been  suggests ;  and  dn 
theory  has  great  plausibility.  It  may  be  suggesta 
however,  that  M.  Hulin  undoroatitnates  the  French  da 
ments  in  the  Tvork,  while  he  exaggerates  the  resemi 
blance  Ti-ith  that  of  Conrad  Witz.  The  types  are 
Flemish,  while  the  action  of  the  hands,  their  el 
and  their  vivacity  of  movement,  together  with  a 
fineness  of  execution  and  a  playful  fantasy  in  the  invi 
tion,  separate  this  work  very  clearly  from  c<" 
Flemish   art.     If   the   unknown  artist  be  a    i  ,., 

must  have  become  almost  as  completely  French  in  feelini 
as  the  de  Limbourgs,  with  whose  art,  us  M.  Fluliri 
admits,  this  has  at  least  one  remarkable  point  o{ 
contact. 

Fouquet's  suc^'essors  rh  court  -  painters  in  Central 
France  were  Jean  Perr^al,  Jean  Poyot,  and  Jean  Baof 
dichon.  Of  these,  the  last  is  known  by  his  miniaturCTlrt 
have  followed  Fouquet's  manner,  but  at  a  great  distanw. 
His  art  is  pretty,  superficial,  and  essentially  feeble.  lb 
has  nevertheless  been  attempted  to  attribute  to  1  ' 
impoii^mt  triptych  from  Loches,  representing  the  ( 
of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Entombment  (&>». 
This  is  one  of  the  few  large  compositions  of  French  origin 
in  which  a  definitely  pictorial  design  is  apparent,  and 
true  sense  of  relief  and  depth  is  obtained,  while  iu  certain 
figures  the  artist  displays  a  grasp  of  structure  and  moT^ 
nient  in  the  figure  which  is  truly  remarkable.  It  U 
moreover,  in  many  ways  in  advance  of  its  period,  «in(« 
it  is  dated  1485,  and  yet  in  the  landscape  fore-shadow:*  th4 
style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  attribute  this  powerful 
though  sciircely  pleasing  work  to  an  artist  who  was  par^ 
ticularly  deficient  in  the  sentiment  for  form  and  devoid 
of  all  rigour  and  austerity  seems  impossible ;  and,  while 
we  have  the  alternative  nam.e  of  Poyet  for  this  perioti 
there  ia  no  necessity  to  strain  a  point  ixx  Boardiebon's 
favour.  The  attribution  to  Bourdichou  of  the  portrait 
of  the  youuR  Orlant  (110)  seems,  however,  to  bo  extremely 
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probable.*  Another  picture  of  this  period  is  tho  little 
Madonna  with  the  Child  tr^'ing  on  sandaiti  (132)  in  front 
of  a  classic  arcade,  through  which  is  eeen  a  cbanning 
landscape.  This  is  entirely  in  Fouquet's  manner,  but  by  a 
later  artist,  of  whom  so  far  no  other  work  is  known. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  artist  of  this  generation  is  tho 
Maitre  de  Moulins.  The  wall  devoted  to  his  paintings 
gave  an  impression  of  mass  and  homogeneity  which  was 
unfortunately  absent  from  those  of  all  tho  other  painters. 
Tho  question  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  to  bo  attributed 
to  this  master  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed ;  and  yet 
his  technique  is  so  peculiar,  the  nuistery  with  which  he 
handles  a  loaded  and  liquid  brush  and  obtains  an  even 
porcelain  paste  is  so  remarkable,  that  to  those  familiar 
with  technique  the  question  should  not  present  serious 
difficulty.  Tho  tender  beauty  of  his  earliest  work,  tho 
Nativity,  from  Autun  (103),  shows  already  his  main  charac- 
teristics, which  are  unnaistakablo  in  tho  Virgin  and  Child, 
from  Brussels  (109),  the  portrait  lent  by  Mrae  Yturbe  (107), 
and  the  Magdalen  introducing  a  Donatroes  (108),  recently 
acquired  by  the  Louvre.  The  great  triptych  of  Moulins 
sums  up  the  character  of  his  art;  but  in  this  elaborate 
and  ambitious  composition  we  miss  something  of  the 
tenderness  and  wit  of  his  earlier  pieces.  That  tho  samo 
hand  also  painted  the  knight  t  with  St  Victor,  from 
Glasgow  (100),  appears  to  the  present  writer  as  certain  as 
any  judgment  based  solely  on  internal  evidence  can  bo.$ 

With  the  Maitro  de  Moulins  wo  get  a  new  nexus  of 
influences.  Hitherto  we  have  been  concerned  only  with 
tho  Flemish  influence  traceable  to  the  van  Eycks;  but 
from  about  1440  onwards  that  influence  was  obliterated 
in  the  Netherlands  by  the  more  typically  Flemish  style 

van  der  Weyden.  We  have  many  instances  in  the 
chibition  of  the  influx  of  this  current  into  French  ni*t. 
H  this  wo  may  take  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Palais  do 
llDStico  as  a  type.     Clearly  painted  in  Paris,  and  actually 

*  Mr  C.  Kicketts  has  called  the  attcn(ion  of  the  present  writer  to  ft 
cnnarkable  portrait  in  Vienna  (No.  1489),  there  attributed  to  Holbein,  which 
U  clearly  French  and  ot  tblit  perlo<l.  Here,  again,  Bourdlchon's  name  Is 
not  impossible. 

t  According  to  M.  Dorrfea  ('La  Revue  de  rArt,*  Jane  1904),  this  ia 
Charles  III  of  Ai^ou. 

t  It  Is  disputed,  howerer,  by  M.  HaUn,  and  doubted  hj  M.  Vltry  and 


t 
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influenced  in  Ronio  details  by  French  (irt,  it  is  neveHlides 
so  completely  Flemii^h  iu  style  and  teohuique  tbat  W8 
must  attribute  it  to  a  Fleming  working  in  France.  Tbii 
picture  is  connect-ed  by  M.  Durrieu  with  tlie  <liptych  at 
Chaatilly,  repreaentiug  Jeanne  de  France  kneeling  befon 
the  Virgin  enthroned  in  the  sky.  Here  the  admixture  cl 
French  feeling  is  more  perceptible,  though,  again,  the 
methods  of  von  der  Weydeu  predominate  ao  much  tbit 
it  is  usually  ascribed  to  Memling.  The  enthroned  Viryb 
of  this  picture  stands  midway  between  the  Virgin  in  the 
Aix  picture,  by  the  Mattre  de  Fl^malle,  and  the  Virgin  of 
the  Moulins  triptych.  Besides  the  general  van  der  Woydea 
tradition  that  thus  contributes  to  the  formation  of  tli« 
Maitre  de  Moulins  style,  there  are  also  such  evidences  ul 
the  style  of  van  der  Goes  as  make  it  probable  that  Ua 
painter  actually  studied  under  that  artist.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Moulins  triptych  shows  him,  as  M.  Hulin  htu 
pointed  out,  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  unknown 
but  excellent  French  artist  who  executed  the  angels  in 
Jacquea  Cceur's  house  at  Bourges  before  1453;  while,  again, 
a  distinct  though  vague  Italianisiug  tendency  is  plainl}' 
discernible  in  the  triptych.  The  fact  that  this  has  been 
ascribed  to  Benedetto  Ghirlandajo,  while  the  Glasgow 
picture  has  been  given  to  van  der  Goes,  indicates  briefly 
the  contributory  elements  to  this  complex  but  essentially 
fused  and  personal  art. 

Was  this  great  unknown  master,  the  Haf  tre  de  Mouliiu, 
the  same  as  Je^m  Perreal,  of  whom  we  know  so  much 
through  contemporary  documents,  and  who  lives  for  lu 
£is  one  of  the  few  historical  personages  in  the  history  of 
French  painting?  M.  Maulde  de  la  Claviere*  was  the  first 
to  suggest  it ;  M.  Hulin  and  M.  Bouchot  agree ;  whil« 
M,  Vitry,  Avhose  admirable  study  of  Michel  Colombe  show* 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  this  period,  pleads 
for  suspension  of  judgment,  and  even  inclines  to  a  negative 
verdict.t  The  main  support  of  the  theory  lies  in  the  close 
analogy  between  the  work  of  the  Master  of  Moulins  and 
that  of  Michel  Colombo^  and,  in  particular,  in  the  surprising 
likeness  between  the  allegorical  figures  in  Colombe*s  tomb 
of  Francis  II  (of  Brittany)  at  Nantes  and  various  figurw 


•  'Gaaette  dee  Beaux  Arta.'  1H95,  pp.  265-273. 
t  *  Qu«\^ueii  tr&vaux  r<iceutA  relatlfs  u  la  Peintt 
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the  paintings.  On  this  tomb  we  know  that  Ferr^al 
>llaborated;  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  works  gives  to 
lo  theory  a  high  probability.  The  chief  difficulty  that 
i.  Vitry  suggests  is  that  Perr^l  was  an  Italianising  artist; 
It  this  should  rather  be  in  favour  of  the  theory,  for, 
loagh  the  Italian  influence  is  much  less  distinct  and  much 
destructive  than  it  became  in  the  next  generation,  it 
1  still  present.     Wo  havo  in  fact  in  the  Moulins  work  just 

it  nice  balance  of  external  influences  which  enabled  tho 
itensely  French  temperament  of  the  artist  who  under- 
rent  them  to  express  itself  freely.  As  M.  Vitry  says,  in 
is  *  Michel  Colombo  et  la  Sculpture  Fran<^ise ' : — 

1 8ont  mdme,  avec  les  anges  qui  dans  le  triptyque  de  Moulins 
ttoorent  la  Yierge  glorieuse,  les  specimens  les  plus  carao- 
^ristiques  peut^tre  de  cot  art  sp^ial  que  nous  avons  vu  se 
>rmer  pendant  toate  la  fin  du  xv*  sitele,  et  qui  se  compose  par 
loitid  d'un  adoucissement  du  style  franco-fiamaud  du  xiv* 
■  XV*  si^cles  et  de  la  r^pparition  logique  d'elementa  tr6e  pro- 
^nd^ment  nationaux,  qui  ram^nent  doucement  I'art  fran^ais 
srs  le  caract^re  qui  avait  jadis  6t6  le  sien  k  la  plus  belle 
bpoque  de  son  histoire/ 

Even  M.  Hulin,  whose  main  thesis  is  that  there  were 
>nly  two  really  creative  centres  in  the  art  of  the  fifteenth 
itury.  Central  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  yet  hesitates 
» deny  the  possibility  of  an  independent  and  self-contained 
chool  in  the  south  of  France.  Of  this  school  two  great 
rorks  survive — the  Pieti  from  Aix  and  the  Coronation 
fthe  Virgin  by  EnguerrandCharcnton.  Nothingihos  been 
scovered  with  regard  to  the  author  of  the  Piet^  one  of 
^he  sublimest  conceptions  which  the  art  of  the  fifteenth 
itury  produced.  But  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
tetable  at  Boulbon,  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
by  the  interest  evinced  in  the  Pieta,  is  by  the  same  hand. 
It  is  a  noblo  work,  though  by  no  moans  so  felicitous  in 
^xompositiou  as  the  Piet^.  On  Knguerrand  Charenton  as 
Hkn  artist  no  new  light  has  been  thrown* ;  but  a  picture 
^fcnown  by  documents  to  bo  by  hira  and  Pierre  Vilatte, 
Vwhich  had  remained  neglected  and  unobserved  at  Ghantilly, 
has  been  brought  to  notice.    This,  however,  scarcely  adds 

*"*A  alnady  been  oabUned  by  the  researches  of  the  Abba 

at*Te  Bajlc. 
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to  the  reputation  which  the  masterpiece  from  ViUeneuTe- 
les-AviguonB  has  gained. 

With  regard  to  one  other  artist  of  Provence,  Nic! 
Froment,  evidence  is  accumulating.  Uere  again  we 
much  to  M.  Hulin's  discrimination.  Herr  von  Kaiifmiuui' 
lent  to  the  exliibition  a  picture  of  the  raiaing  of  Lazaiv 
(81),  which  was  clearly  the  prototype  of  Froment'a  stgoci 
picture  of  the  same  subject  in  the  UfiQzi.  M.  Boixchot, 
following  Dr  FriedUinder,  was  inclined  on  that  ground  t^ 
ascribe  it  to  Froment  himself,  oblivious  of  the  fact  of  iti 
izzuncnso  superiority  in  drawing  and  ite  more  pure!/ 
Netherlandish  technique.  M.  Hulin  has  shown  stroii| 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  by  one  of  the  NetherUnd 
artiKt-s  whom  King  Ren^  invited  to  his  court,  perhaps  Coptil 
Delf ,  of  whom  we  have  accounts ;  and  that  the  picture  wa# 
painted  by  him  in  Provence,  and  became  a  model  to  thi 
purely  derivative  and  second-rate  native  artiat  Nlcbobs 
Froment. 

If  the  French  school  were  composed  only  of  artists  lika 
Froment,  who  merely  achieved  more  or  less  successfol 
copies  of  Flemish  work,  or  like  the  Fontainebleau  painten 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  merely  copied  the  docadcflt 
Italians,  we  should  be  right  in  denying  any  real  aignificaiwi 
to  French  medieval  art ;  but,  oven  admitting  that  it  ml 
always  a  meeting-place  of  influences  from  North  and  Soclb, 
and  acknowledging  the  pre-eminence  of  men  of  Teulonifl 
race  in  originating  the  new  ideas  of  the  fifteenth  centuij, 
we  yet  must  recognise  the  persistence  of  a  strongly  inariwd 
national  temperament,  which  colours  the  work  produced 
on  French  soil.  Even  if  the  French  tradition  of  paintlaj 
did  not  radiate  its  influence  upon  surrounding  countriofs 
oven  if  it  was  rather  receptive  than  creative,  it  ueverlb^ 
loss  maint^inod  a  certain  national  individuality, 
makes  it  worthy  of  study  for  all  those  who  are  anxioi 
mark  and  store  up  in  their  minds  any  distinct  mode  of 
human  imagination. 

R  E.  Fet. 
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1.  General  Report  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board  of  Inter- 
mediate Education.     Oxford  :  Horace  Hart,  1903. 

2,  Calendar  of  the  Univei^sity  of  Wales.  Oswestry:  Woodnll 
and  Co.,  1903. 

Z,  Keport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Intermediate 
ayid  Hiffher  Education  in  Wales^  loith  Minutes  of  Evi" 
dence,     London  :  Spottiswoode,  1881.     [C.  3047.  | 

Thk  organised  resistanrxi  of  the  Welsh  local  authorities 
to  the  Education  Act  of  1902  lias  precipitated  in  the 
Principality  a  crisis  so  acute  as  to  call  for  the  intervention 
jf  Parliament.  The  compact  Nonconformist  majorities 
)ii  the  Welnh  county  and  borough  councilH,  disdaining 
ibe  ineffectual  methods  of  the  English  '  passivo  resister/ 
lave  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  have,  for 
aome  time  pasU  been  administering  the  Act  in  a  way 
nrluch  has  seriously  perturbed  the  Board  of  Education. 
Hence  the  enactment  at  the  close  of  the  last  parliamentary 
session  of  the  measure  known  as  the  Education  (Local 
Authority  Default)  Act.  No  useful  purpose  could,  in  our 
opinion,  be  served  by  any  attempt,  however  well-meant 
or  impartial,  to  discuss  at  the  present  juncture  the  merits 
•oC  the  unfortunate  controversy  which  so  sorely  disturbs 
the  educational  peace  of  Wales.  The  situatioUj  we  admit, 
is  not  without  its  grave  dangers  ;  and  a  prolongation  of 
tfae  struggle  may  seriously  imperil  the  stability  of  the 
Entire  fabric  of  elementary  education  in  the  Principality. 
5at  what  wo  do  not  despair  of  seeing,  even  yet,  is  a 
•ottlement  by  mutual  consent  whicli  will  relieve  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the 
^roowhat  invidious  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
C>efault  Act, 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  hope  inspired  by  recent  educa- 
lonal  developments  in  the  Principality,  and  by  the  temper 
ti  which  the  Welsh  people  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
•^proaching  educational  questions.  For  it  is  not  so  much 
«ie  danger  of  the  present  situation  that,  for  the  moment, 

sresses  the  student  of  Welsh  educational  movements 

^A  irony.    That  a  local  authority  in  Wales,  of  all  places, 

t  b©  fou    '  *     ■    oult  in  administeriag  an  Education 
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Act,  of  all  things,  is  indeed  a  strange  anomaly.  Fsr 
from  having  had  to  bring  pressure  upon  Welsh  public 
bodies  to  adopt  educational  reforms.  Parliament  has 
many  years  past  quite  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
demands  of  "Wales  for  measures  and  money  to 
her  to  carry  out  her  educational  schemes.  In  her  st 
for  higher  education,  at  least,  Wales  has  had  to  over 
the  indifference,  if  not  the  hostility,  of  a  long  succ 
of  Governments.  She  owes  comparatively  little  to 
Legislature  or  to  the  initiative  of  any  department  of  SUU 
The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889,  and 
parliamentary  grants  in  aid  of  the  University  of  W* 
and  its  colleges,  were  obtained  only  after  years  of  Rgit 
tion  and  importunity.  Parliament  and  the  Treasury  i 
came  to  her  assistance  after  local  effort  had 
such  proportions  as  to  put  the  State  to  shame.  For 
Welsh  educational  movement  of  the  last  quarter  of  il 
century  has  been  pre-eminently  a  spontaneous  and  setf-J 
dependent  national  effort.  It  has  proved  conclusiv 
that  the  last  charge  which  can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of 
Welsh  people  is  a  w^ant  of  real  concern  for  edticatiool 
and  those  who  are  tempted,  in  their  impatience  with  tfc^ 
present  educational  quai-rel,  to  level  this  accusation  ag 
them,  will  find  their  sulHcient  refutation  in  the  second 
schools  and  the  university  colleges,  which  are,  in  a ! 
applicable  to  no  other  educational  institutions  in  tbe 
islands,  monuments  of  the  disciplined  enthuaiasni 
self-sacrifice  of  the  common  people. 

The  reality  of  this  popular  concern  for  education ' 
Wales  waa  never  more  apparent  than  on  the  eve  of 
introduction  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1902.  The  n»p 
progress  of  the  secondary  schools,  together  with  t^j 
influences  of  the  higher  culture  brought  in  vrith  rt*! 
university  colleges,  had  served  to  reveal  to  the  W«bkl 
people  the  grave  defects  of  their  elementary  scbook] 
So  startling,  indeed,  was  the  contrast  between  the  Ofm-f 
dition  of  higher  and  that  of  elementary  ed«<"' 
Wales,  aa  to  provoke  some  English  education 
the  criticism  that  the  educational  reformers  of 
had  *  begun  at  the  wrong  end.'  These  critics,  hoi  _ 
were  either  ignorant  of,  or  had  forgotten,  the  fact  ^ 
the  movement  for  higher  education  in  the  Principil 
was  itself  the  result  of  a  long  and  self-saeriflciii|r 
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l:&alf  of  primary  oducatiou.      During  tho  first   half 
«5   nineteenth  century  the  condition  of  primary  eduL-a- 
in.  Wales — as  the  notorious  Report  of  the  Comuiis- 
^^^^tr^.    of    1846  sufficiently   indicates  —  was    deplorable 
^e^s^^      The   efforts  of  the   late   Sir  Hugh   Owen   and 
'     ^**    educational  reformers,  both  Churchmen  and  Non- 
t      **^**inists,  led   to  a  very  great  improvement  between 
r^      years   1850  and   1870.     It  is   true  that   tho   rivalry 
^  ^^*«en  Chui'ch  and  Dissent,  and  divided  counsels  among 
'  ^     X^issenters  themselves,  did  much  to  retard  progress 
L,     ,^^^dered  and  harmonious  lines.     But  underneath  the 
J     *.  ^  of  parties  and  sects  there  lay  a  genuine  and  urgent 
1   ^^»^t"e  for  education,  which  deeply  unpressed  even  those 
■'^    were  most   keenly  alive  to  tho  limitations  of   tho 
ominational  forms  whicli  it  assumed.     The  Education 
'^t  of  1870  marked  tho  dawn  of  a  new  era.     Tho  estab- 
'■iinent  of  the  school-board  system,  especially,  just  suited 
the  time  a  people  so  predominantly  Nonconformist  as 
it  of  Wales.     The  result  was  that  by  the  year  1902, 
•Vales    had,   relatively   to    its   population,   a   far   larger 
Xunber  of  school-boards  than  England. 
But.  in  the  meantime,  the  establishment  and  the  rapid 
owth  of  the  secondary  schools  had  made  the  reform  of 
element«.ry  education  a  matter  tif  even  greater  urgency 
lb  Wales  than  in  England.     The  Intermediate  Education 
ct  of  1889  had,  in  particular,  opened  people's  eyes  in 
IWttles  to  tho  advantages  of  a  more  comprehensive  system 
>f  educational  udmini8tration.     Why  should  the  elemen- 
,ry  schools— the  phiin  man  began  to  ask — continue  to 
le  governed  either  by  an  indefinite  number  of  small  and 
independent   school-boards,  or  by  denomiuutiona!   com- 
ittees  with  little  or  no  sense  of  public  responsibility? 
by  should  they  not  be  placed  under  the  infinitely  moro 
impetent  control  of  the  county  and  the  local  governing 
"bodies  which,  jointly,  had  charge  of  secondaiy  education? 
I'Why,    again,   should    tho   elementary   schools   of   Wales 
have   no  common  economy  save   that   provided   by  tho 
distant    authority  of    Whitehall,   while    the    secondary 
schools  had  a  national   Board  of  their  own  to  examine 
^_  and  inspect  them,  to  direct  their  studies,  and  to  ad\'ise 
^■on  all  mattera  affecting  their  common  interests?    In  fino, 
"  "why  should  not  Wales  have  a  uniform  system  of  adminis- 

ktration  for  the  two   types  of  school,  with  a  national 
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Bdocation  Board  or  Conncil  re^al&tin^  and  co-ordinatix^ 
the  entire  educational  machinery  of  the  Principality? 

The  defects  of  the  elementary  system  were,  indeed, 
only  too  patent.  The  mnltiplication  of  school-boards, 
which  had  for  a  time  served  a  useful  purpose,  had  bocotiQe 
a  source  of  melancholy  waste  and  wcjikncss.  Some  of 
the  Welsh  rural  districts  afforded  probably  the  moat 
flagrant  examples  in  the  whole  country  of  petty  paro- 
chialism in  educational  adminif^tration.  Muny  of  the 
school-board  area^  each  of  which,  as  a  rule,  had  its 
separate  clerk  and  separate  attendancc-ofiicer,  were  alto- 
gether too  small  to  secure  efficiency  in  school  manage- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  mnltitude  of  attendance-officer?, 
the  average  percentages  of  school  attendance  in  some  of 
the  Welsh  counties  were  among  the  lowest,  if  not  actually 
the  lowest,  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  condition  of  the 
voluntary  schools,  again,  both  in  respect  of  accommoda- 
tion and  of  the  quality  of  their  teaching,  was  notoriously 
bad  in  many  parts  of  the  Principality.  Not  even  in  thb 
remoteiit  comers  of  rural  England  was  there  greater  need 
than  in  some  of  the  Welsh  country  parishes  of  putting 
denominational  schools  under  a  public  authority  dete^ 
mined  to  make  and  to  keep  them  structurally  and  educa- 
tionally efficient.  Lastly,  the  secondaiy  schools  had  been 
long  enough  at  work  to  bring  to  light  an  imperative  need 
for  proper  co-ordination  of  secondary  and  primary  educa- 
tion. Complaints  of  overlapping  hod  become  rife ;  and 
the  lack  of  due  co-operation  and  sympathy  between  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  teachers  was  a  cause,  not  only 
of  constant  friction,  but  of  serious  detriment  to  the 
educational  interests  of  a  large  class  of  children. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  Wales  the  paramount  need 
of  refonn  in  1902  was  felt  in  the  domain  of  primary 
education.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief,  if 
not,  as  Matthew  Arnold  had  long  since  insisted,  '  the  one 
thing  needful'  was  to  'organise  secondary  education.* 
In  Wales,  secondary  education  was  organised ;  and  the 
machinery  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1889  had,  by  general 
consent,  worked  welL  Clearly,  then,  what  was  wanted 
in  Wales  was  to  invest  the  county  and  the  local  governing 
bodies  created  under  that  Act  with  the  administration 
of  primary  as  well  as  of  secondary  education.  And  this, 
ideed,  was  what  the  Government,  in  deference  to  the 
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mpposecl  wishes  of  the  Welsb  members  of  Parliamont.  was 
at  one  time  prepared  to  do.    The  Welsh  county  goveminjf 
bodies  were   to  be  constituted  the   statutory   educatiou 
authorities  uuder  the  Act  of  1902.     But,  an  time  went  on 
and  controversy  over  the  Bill  waxed  hotter,  the  Welsh 
members  shifted  their  ^ound ;   and  an  amendment  was 
carried   assimilating  in  every  respect   the  machinery  of 
administration    in    Wales    to    that   of    England.      This 
innocent- loo  king  amendment  had  been  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  present  dislocation  in  Wales,  and  would 
never  have  been  proposed  but  for   the   denominational 
ifffntes   raised   by   the   Government's    provisions   for   the 
maintenance  of  the  volnntaiy  schools.     The  substitution 
of    the   county  and   borough  councils   for    the    county 
governing    bodies   as   the   education    authorities   was   a 
purely  strategical  move  on  the  part  of  those  who  foresaw 
that  the   councils,  being  directly  representative  of  the 
ratepayers,  were  far  more  likely  to  combine  in  an  organ- 
ised movement  against  the  Act  than  were  bodies  on  which 
the  representatives  of  the  rating  authority  had  only  a 
bare  majority. 

From  a  strictly  educational  point  of  view,  the  out- 
look is,  indeed,  depressing.  Here  we  have  an  Act  which, 
on  the  admission  of  its  severest  critics,  is  capable  of 
remedying  all  the  more  glaring  defects  and  abuses  of  our 
system  of  primary  education.  It  abolishes  small  admin- 
istrative areas.  It  brings  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
schools  under  the  control  <»f  one  authority.  It  enables 
the  local  authorities  to  spend  money  as  liberally  as  they 
please  to  improve  the  equipment  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
elementary  schools.  It  empow^ers  them  to  make,  for  the 
first  time,  effective  local  provision  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Yet  these  advantages  are  for  the  moment 
oil  but  lost  to  Wales  owing  to  the  preoccupation  of  the 
local  'authorities  with  denominational  and  party  issues 
So  long  as  the  administrative  authorities  concentrate  so 
much  of  their  attention  upon  stratagems  for  out-manceu- 
rrfng  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  idle  to  expect  them 
to  make  a  wise  and  lilwral  use  of  their  powers  uuder  the 
Act  in  directions  where  they  would  be  free  fi*om  buroau- 
tttatic  interference. 

It  is  not  elementary  education  alone  that  is  threatened 
by  the  present  crisis  in  the  Principality.     The  welfare  of 
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the  inteiinediato   Hchook  is   intimately   bound  up  will 
the   issue  of  the  quarrel,  and  with  the  constitution  AOi 
the  temper  of  the  local  education  authorities  during  lb 
next  few  years.     The  future  is  indeed  full  of  uncertamt] 
for  the   secondary  schools.     They  have  seen  the  sudd« 
dissolution  of  the   govemiug   bodies   under  which  tlwy 
had  HO  prospered  from  then*  birth,  to  find  in  their  pla« 
new  couuty  committees,  including,  indeed,  a  couBiderabk 
proportion  of  the   members  of   the  defunct  bodies,  bat 
shorn  almost  altogether  of  the  co-opted  and  professiooAt 
element  upon   which   the  teachers,   in   particular,  mort 
relied  for  sympathy  and  expert  advice.    They  find  further 
that  these  newly-constituted    committees   have,   for  tirt 
moment,  but  little  leisure   for  the  consideration  of  tJw 
many  dilficult  problems  awaiting  solution  in  ivhai  is  «tiU 
but  an  experimental  stage  of  secouduiy  education.    Ele* 
mentary  education,  and  that  almost  entirely  in  its  fioon- 
cial  and  controversial   aspects,  holds  the  field.      .\nd  »fl 
uhis  dislocation  has  been  precipitated  Just  at  a  time  when 
the  secondai-y  schools  were  beginning  to  get,  aa  it  wbK^ 
into  their  stride,  and  when  a  period  had  been  reacheJ 
in  their  development  at  which  it  seemed  opportune  to 
take  stock  of  their  work  and  to  effect  several  improve- 
ments in  their  organisation  and  equipment.     Even  id  th* 
present  unsettled  condition  of  things  it  may  not  perhftpi 
be  altogether  unprofitable  to  attempt  a  brief  survey  of 
the  secondary  education  movement,  with  a  view  to  a^ 


praising  some   of  its   results  and   gauging   some  of 
tendencies.     Its  history  is  worth  recording,  were  it 
to  show  what  the  Welsh  people  are  capable  of  in 
way   of  sustaiucd  enthusiasm  and  imited  effort  in 
cause  of  education. 


tii 


The  turning-point  in  the  history  of  higher  education 
in  Wales  was  the  inquiry  conducted  in  1880-<81  by  ihs 
Departmental  Conmiittee  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord 
Aberdare.  The  Report  of  Lord  Abordaro's  Conuniltw 
may  justly  be  called  the  educational  charter  of  roodern 
Wales,  for  the  Principality  owes  to  it  both  its  socondArj 
schools  and  its  state-endowed  colleges.  It  is,  howemr. 
but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  importance  «nd 
significance  of  the  inquiry  of  1880  tliat  can  be  di 
from  the  Report  alone.    To  discover  at  o»w 
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id   wide-spread   interest  aix)U9ed  by  the  Departtnental 
kComniittee's  progress   through  the  Principality,  and  the 
raluc  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  to  representatives 
every  section  of  the  Welsh  people  of  giving,  for  tho 
at  time,  full  and  free  expression  to  their  educational 
rcints  and   ideals,   one  must   turn    to    the    minutes    of 
ridence.     No  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read   them 
fail  to  be  impressed   by   the   passionate   desire  for 
lucation  among  the  common  people,  by  the  heroic,  and 
ften  pathetically  futile,  volunt/ary  efforts  to  provide  it, 
id   by  the  strongly-marked   national  self-conscionsness 
rhich  led  the  Welsh  people  to  desire  and  to  work  for  a 
stem  of  higher  education  adapted  to  their  own  special 
id  separate  needs,  which  these  minutes  reveal.     If  the 
negate  effect  of  the  inquiry  was  to  demonstrate,  above 
^everything,  the  imperative  need  of  the  guiding  hand  of 
le  State  amid  a  chaos  of  conflicting  aims  nnd  ideals,  it 
srved  at  the  same  time  to  produce  unmistakable  proofs 
id  guarantees  of  the  readiness  of  the  Welsh  people  to 
Bspond  to   and  to  supplement  whatever  assistance  the 
State  might  give  them. 

The  summary  of  the  evidence  which  is  given  in  the 
irlier  pages  of  the  Report  reveals,  first  of  all,  the 
inadequate  and  precarious  character  of  the  pro- 
non  for  secondary  and  higher  education  then  existing 
the  Principality.  Secondary  or  intermediate  educa- 
lon,  such  as  it  was,  was  provided  by  the  endowed 
immar-scbools,  by  proprietary  schools  of  recent  founda- 
and  by  schools  conducted  by  private  enterprise. 
1880  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  possessed,  in  all, 
renty-seven  grammar-schools;  and  a  detailed  account 
their  condition  in  that  year  is  given  in  the  Report, 
iring  tbe  first  half  of  the  century  most  of  these  schools 
been  allowed  to  lapse  into  a  state  of  gross  inefficiency 
decay.  The  lato  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  writing  in  1849 
the  bulky  educjitional  document  to  which  he  gave  the 
iprehensive  title  of  *  Wales,'  complains  of  *  the  exten- 
decay  *  of  the  grammar-schools,  and  attributes  it 
tartly  to  the  influence  of  social  changes  and  natural 
(.uses,  and  partly  to  the  defective  government  to  which 
V  are  subjected,  and  the  imperfect  provision  made  by 
"'^  for  the  correction  of  abuses  to  which  they  are 
In  1864-66  the  Welsh  grammar-schools  were 
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inspected,  and  reported  upon,  by  tbe  Schools  Inquny 
Commissioners ;  and  nearly  aU  of  them  had,  by  tb©  ywr 
1880,  been  reorganised  and  regulated  by  schemes  undo' 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  At  the  dat«  of  the  DopoA- 
men  till  Inquiry  these  schools  educated,  bot^reen  tbea 
1540  boys,  *of  whom,'  the  Report  tells  uii,  'probably  12K 
might  be  set  down  as  natives  of  tiie  country.'  Tkk 
number  of  pupils,  both  boys  and  girlfi,  attending  tbi 
proprietary  and  private  schools  was,  so  far  aa  the  Co<fr 
mittee  could  ascertain,  4367.  Four  reasons  are  given  lor 
the  comparative  failure  of  the  graminar-flchoola : 
remoteness  from  largo  centres  of  popubition,  thei 
ability  to  adapt  their  organisation  and  instruction 
needs  of  their  own  districts,  the  imperfect  estiiuate  fi 
by  parents  of  what  constitutes  a  good  education,  and  ifc 
distrust  entertained  by  the  Nonconformists  of  what  wei* 
in  the  common  opinion,  '  Church  insCitutions.'  Tfe 
Committee  conclude  their  survey  of  the  condition  of  tk 
eceoudary  schools  with  a  calculation  of  the  approximate 
extent  of  the  provision  which  ought  to  be  made  for  Iht 
secondary  education  of  boys  in  the  Principality : — 

*ln  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Comuiissiooefi, 
estimates  are  given  which  indicate  that  about  sixteen  hap 
in  ovorj'  thousand  of  the  population  should  be  receixing  eduf*- 
tion  higher  than  elementary.  Taking  the  ijopulation  r 
and  Moninouth.sliire  to  be  about  1,570,000,  and  re<lt! 
estimate,  in  consideration  of  the  excepti6ual  conditious  <rf 
Wales,  from  sixteen  to  ten  per  thousand,  intermediate  nehoo) 
accommodation  should  be  provided  for  15,700  boy &«  and  ihit 
number  ought  to  be  in  attendance.* 

Thetio  are,  of  course,  ideal  figures.  Tried  by  the  IM 
of  a  few  years*  actual  experience,  they  would  seem  to , 
indicate  that  the  Depnrtmentol  Committee  greatly  owr  ^ 
estimated  the  Principality's  real  needs.  Accordit 
the  last  Report  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  the 
number  of  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  attending  tB* 
.  Welsh  county  schools  in  1902-3  was  8789.  This  number 
is  distributed  among  ninety-five  schools;  and  few,  if  anv. 
Welsh  educationalists  would  to-day  be  prejiared  t*>  argot" 
that  the  supply  of  schools  is  inadequate.  In  some  of  tbe 
more  populous  districts  the  existing  school  accommodft- 
tion  luay  be  found  insufficient;  but,  taking  the 
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ipality  as  a  whole,  the  present  provision  for  intornicdiato 
|education  is  likely  to  prove  equal  to  the  demand  for  sonio 
rears  to  come.     But  whether  the  estimate  formed  by  the 
)epartmcntal  Committee  of  the  number  of  those  who 
>ught  to  bo  receiving  intermediate  education  was  extrava- 
gant or  not,  they  appear  to  have  altogether  underestimated 
le  cost  of  providing  it.     Their  recommendations  on  this 
lead   seem,  indeed,  almost  ludicrously  perfunctory  and 
(iiesitating,  when  read  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened 
since.     They  enumerate  four  possible  sources  of  revenue, 
viz.,  elementary  school  and  other  charitable  endowments 

»ooDnected  with  Wales»  voluntaiy  subscriptions,  a  local 
rate,  and  a  parliamentary  grant.  The  first  two  arc 
siuumarily  dismissed  as  being  too  precarious  to  be  taken 
into  serious  account ;  and  the  obvious  conclusion  is  *  that 
recourse  must  be  had  to  a  local  rate,  or  to  a  parliamentary 
grant,  or  to  both/ 

»The  legislative  sequel  to  the  Departmental  Committee's 
Report  was  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889. 
That  Act  pro%'ided  both  for  the  levying  of  a  local  rate 
and  for  an  equivalent  parliamentary  grant.  The  Com- 
mittee had  endorsed  in  their  Report  the  opinion  of  one  of 
their  principal  w^itnesses  that  '  the  charge  on  the  rate 
fihould  in  no  case  be  in  excet^s  of  one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound.'  A  halfpenny  rate,  accordingly,  was  all  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  Act  had  the  courage  to  propose.  The 
Welsh  people  generally  were  more  than  satislicd.  The 
Welsh  members  were  universally  congratulated  on  having 
wrung  from  an  unwilling  Government  a  far-reaching 
and  generous  mcjisuro  of  educational  reform.  But  there 
were  a  few  shrewd  and  experienced  educationalists  who 
maintained  all  along  that  neither  in  Wales  nor  anywhere 
else  conld  an  efficient  system  of  secondary  education  bo 
built  upon  a  half-penny  rate.  As  it  happened,  a  lucky 
accident  saved  the  Welsh  local  authorities  from  attempt- 
ing so  hazardous  an  experiment.  A  year  after  the  passing 
of  the  Intermediate  Kducation  Act,  and  before  any  Welsh 
council  had  completed  its  preparations  for  administering 
it,  there  came   the  unexpected  windfall  of   the  *  whisky 

» money.*  With  one  consent  the  Welsh  authorities  decided 
to  apply  the  whole  of  the  money  accruing  annually  under 
the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  to  secondary  education 
purposes.    Many  of  them  subsequently  added   to  their 
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resources  by  raising  either  the  whole  or  a  part-  of  tlie 
penny  rate  allowed  by  the  Technicnl  Instruction  AeU 
But  it  was  the  'whisky  money/  and  that  alone,  Uat 
saved  the  situation. 

With  all  its  hesitancies  and  imperfections,  howeva; 
the  Report  of  Lord  Aberdare's  Coramitteo  gave  an  ib- 
mense  impetus  to  educational  effort  in  the  Principality,  h 
stirred  the  Welsh  people  so  profoundly  that  •within  three 
years  of  its  publication  they  had  founded,  entirely  br 
voluntary  subscriptions,  two  university  colleges  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  they  had  already,  by  similar  niean^t,  buth 
founded  and  maintained  at  Aberystwyth.  Five  years 
later  they  secured  their  Intermediate  Education  Act,  and 
proceeded  to  administer  it  in  the  resolute  and  thorough- 
going manner  of  which  their  prompt  use  of  the  *  wliiaky 
money '  affords  a  characteristic  example.  So  stirring  « 
story  is  this  of  popular  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cou* 
of  educational  reform  that  a  former  secretary  of  th* 
Charity  Commission  could  only  describe  it  as  a  *  romance*/ 
Speaking  at  Keighley  in  Yorkshire  in  January  1888. 
Mr  D.  R.  Fearon,  who  had  followed  the  whole  course  of 
the  movement  for  intermediate  education  from  his  offidal 
vantage-ground  at  Whitehall,  thus  proceeds  to  justify 
his  use  of  such  a  term  t — 

'The  Departmental  Committee  made  its  report  in  1881. 
We  are  familiar  in  England  with  that  kind  of  entfauAiaA 
for  a  cause  which  exhausts  itaelf  in  the  process  of  preliminiuT 
examination.  It  not  uafi-equently  happens  that  the  d«iiv 
for  a  measui'e  of  legislation  is  sufTicieutly  strong  to  indmio  » 
Government  to  direct  an  inquiry  by  means  of  a  Royal  Cow- 
mission  or  otherwise,  and  then  evaporates.  But  this  was  rnrt 
the  way  in  which  the  Welsh  i^Gople  dealt  with  the  report  of 
Lord  Aberdare'a  Committee.  They  quickly  and  uuanimoiulj 
resolved  what  they  wanted,  and  they  soon  translated  their 
resolutions  into  energetic  and  unceasing  action.  Throughout 
the  years  1886-1888  they  repeatedly,  persistently,  and  nmna* 
raously,  by  deputations,  by  their  representatives  in  ParliamcDtt 
and  by  private  attempts  at  legislation,  pressed  the  questioD 
on  the  attention  alike  of  Liberal  and  Cons©rvative  Govart- 
mente,  until,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  they  obtained  the  Wekh 
Intermediate  Education  Act.  By  an  early  date  in  1 
Education  Committee  had  been  duly  formed  in  every 
and  county 'borough  to  which  the  Act  applied ;  and 
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le  close  of  the  year  these  Committees  began  to  make  to  the 
larity  Commissioners  their  statutory  proposals  for  Hchemes, 
o  comity  of  Carnarvon  l^iding  the  way.  In  an  incredibly 
Lort  i>eriod  of  time  the  county  school  system  was  completely 
itablished  and  in  active  operation  throughout  Wales  and 
onmouthshire.  In  May  1806  the  scheme  for  the  Central 
^elsh  Board,  which  brings  and  keeps  together  the  whole 
stem,  received  the  approval  of  the  Crown.' 

o  such  educational  reform  as  this,  Mr  Fearon  declared, 
d  been  accomplished  within  the  same  space  of  time  in 
ay  European  country. 

Although,  AS  we  have  seen,  the  numbers  in  attendance 
b  the  schools  fall  far  short  of  the  estimate  foraied  by 
rd  Aberdare's  Committee,  the  growth  and  the  success 
■  the  Welsh  secondai-y  system  during  the  short  time 
has  been  in  operation  have  been  remarkable.  The 
Ictent  and  character  of  the  results  achieved  may  in  some 
easui'e  be  inferred  from  the  statistics  given  in  the  Report 
'  the  Central  Welsh  Board  for  1903.  Of  the  95  schools, 
ther  reorganised  or  newly-founded  by  schemes  imder 
le  Act  of  1889,  18  are  boys'  and  21  are  girls'  schools, 
*Mle  47  are  returned  as  '  dual,'  and  9  as  '  mixed'  schools, 
he  number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  in  1902-^*^  was  8789, 
'  whom  4475  were  boys  and  4314  girls.  The  staffs  of 
le  schools  comprise  204  assistant  masters  and  215  assis- 
nt  mistresses,  who,  w^ith  the  head-masters  and  niistrosses, 
lake  up  a  total  roll  of  503  teachers.  The  average  salary 
^d  to  assistant  masters  is  returned  at  127^  I89.  6d.,  and 
lat  to  assistant  mistresses  as  105/.  IDs.  M.  The  average 
ilary  of  the  head  teachers  is  not  stated.  The  aggregate 
im  paid  in  scholarships  and  bursaries  derived  froni  all 
urces,  including  *  school  district  funds,'  *  scholarship  dis- 
ict  funds,' and  sundry  charitable  endowments  amounted 
1902-3  to  14,:i07/.  5*.  8rf. 

Turning  from  the  statistical  part  of  the  Report  to  the 
nunents  which  the  Chief  Inspector  has  made  upon  the 
'Bsent  condition   and   prospects  of  the  schools,  we  dis- 
yver  that,  admirably  organised  though  the  Welsh  inter- 
.ediato  system  is,  it  has   not  yet   passed   the   stage   of 
iment.      Its  development,  as  the  Chief  Inspector 
I,  is  being  closely  watched  by  educationalists  all  over 
country  ;  and,  now  that  the  organinHtion  of  secondary 
tcution  is  proceeding  apaoe  in  Englanil,  English  educa- 
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tional  authorities  may  leam  much  and  will  be  saved  tram 
some  blunders  by  consulting  the  expeneuce  of  Wales; 
Wales,  an  wc  have  seen,  has  neglected  no  available  source 
of  revenue  to  make  the  Intermediate  Kducation  Act » 
success;  the  local  authoritiee  have  virtually  used  op 
every  penny  within  their  reach  for  purposee  of  second- 
ary and  technical  education.  The  result  is  that  at  tlw 
present  moment  the  Principality  spends  on  education  oat 
of  local  rates  almost  twice  as  much  money,  in  propt^ 
tion  to  its  population,  as  England  (excluding  LoncloD). 
and  considerably  more  than  Scotland.*  Notwithstandinif. 
however,  the  apparently  liberal  provision  made  in  Wales 
for  intermediate  education,  the  first  thing  to  which  the 
Chief  Inspector  calls  *  the  serious  attention  of  the  Local 
Education  Authorities'  is  the  financial  position. 

'  If  the  schools,*  ho  declares^  *  ai'e  to  accomplish,  all  tluit  is 
expected  of  them,  it  is  essential  tliat  the  maintenance  fuodA 
in  the  aggregate  should  be  increased  by  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  40,000^; 

The  Inspector  does  not  specify  the  purposes  for 
which  this  additional  income  is  required  ;  but  it  is  easy  te 
surmise  what  they  are.  The  complaints  that  have  been 
made  for  a  considerable  time  past  by  the  governing 
bodies  and  by  head  teachers  have  revealed  that  many  of 
the  schools  are  deficient  in  accommodation  and  apparatus, 
that  several  are  understaffed,  and  that  the  salaries  paid 
are  in  general  too  low  to  attract  and  to  retain  the 
services  of  the  best  class  of  teachers.  Fortunately,  the 
Education  Act  of  1902  provides  means  of  meeting  the 
financial  difficulty ;  and  it  is  to  this  source  of  relief  that 
the  Chief  Inspector  turns.  An  addition  of  another  half- 
penny to  the  existing  county  rate  for  intermediate  educa- 
tion will,  in  his  opinion,  enable  the  schools  to  tide  o^-er 
immediate  difficulties.  *  It  is  possible,'  he  continues, 
•  that  in  a  few  counties  in  which  the  rateable  value  is  low, 
a  l^rf.,  or  even  a  li^d,  rate,  will  be  required-*  Heavily 
rated  for  educational  purposes  though  they  ore  already, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Welsh  people  will  cheerfully 
submit  to  this  additional  impost. 


*  The  amount  per  head  of  the  population,  aoeordlng  to  the  UtoatMtWtt*, 

»Uud«  at  Za,  Id  England,  1«.  lO^fL  In  Scotland,  and  a$.  S^d.  ia  Wales. 
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But  an  increased  mto  will  not  by  any  means  solve  all 
le  present  and  prospective  difliculties  of  the  schools. 
Chief  Inspector  calls  attention  to  two  problems  in 
articular  which  the  local  authorities  have  now  to  face, 
id  for  the  solution  of  which  much  expert  knowledge  its 
luired.  They  are  the  oo-ordination  of  secondary  and 
iry  instruction,  and  the  •  differentiation  *  of  the 
andary  schools  themselves.  Dealing,  first  of  all, 
ith  the  differentiation  of  schools,  the  Inspector,  while 
Brainding  local  governing  bodies  of  the  freedom  of 
dtiativc  which  they  possess  in  determining  school 
ricula,  gives  no  specific  examples  of  the  kind  and 
ctent  of  the  differentiation  that  might  be  attempted. 
^hat  the  public  want  to  know  is  how  far  it  is  possible, 
ithout  sacrificing  anything  that  is  essential  to  a  sound 
ttxd  liberal  school  education,  to  modify  the  cui-riculum  of 
particular  school  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  the 
leeds  of  it^i  locality.  Is  it  possible,  without  detriment  to 
le  general  educational  interests  of  the  districts  affected, 
have  in  certain  areas  schools  predominantly  classical 
literary,  and  in  othoi's  schools  in  which  prominence  is 
jven  to  scientific,  technical,  or  commercial  subject**  V 
a  school  at  Cardiff  or  Bangor,  for  example,  safely 
9ume  a  strongly-marked  literary  or  commercial  char- 
Ictcr,  while  a  school  in  the  Rhondda  Valley  or  in  the 
lowdoniau  quarry  district  developea  on  equally  special- 
technical  or  scientific  lines  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
chools  cannot  be  safelj'  and  effectually  differentiated  in 
lis  way  unless  some  scheme  can  bo  devised  for  an  inter- 
lange  of  pupils.  By  a  more  liberal  and,  ut  the  same  time, 
lore  discriminating  system  of  awarding  bursaries  and 
BxhibitionH  much  might  be  done,  in  tlistricts  whore  the 
[rbools  are  fairly  near  each  other,  to  enable  the  more 
>roinising  pupils  in.each  school  to  proceed,  after  reaching 
a  certain  stage,  to  the  typo  of  school  best  suited  for  their 
special  requirements  and  aptitudew.  Some  such  arrange- 
ment is  advocated  by  one  of  the  Central  Board's  examiners, 
professor  R.  8.  Conway  concludes  his  report  by 

purging  again  upon  the  sorioua  attention  of  all  friends  of 
lighcr  edueatiou  in  Wales  the  suggestion  made  In-st  year,  that 
ae  different  counties  should  arrange  tliat  hoiiio   number  of 

|their  exhibitions  should  l>e  interchangeable,  so  that  if  clever 
pupils  are  interested  in  a  particular  subject  which  is  not 
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taught  at  an  advauced  stage  in  the  school  they  hate  Brtst 
attended,  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  have  opporttinity 
of  attending  school  in  some  other  place  where  the  subject  is 
e9i>ecially  well  taught,  and  where  they  happen  to  have  friends 
at  whose  house  they  could  llve»  the  couutiee  should  encoursKf 
them  to  do  so.  Since  last  year  I  have  foiuid  that  an  arrans:e- 
ment  of  this  kind  is  in  force  between  some  of  the  English 
counties ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  change  of  this  kind  is  ui'geDtlr 
needed  iu  Wales,  if  the  higher  stages  of  teaching  in  anj* 
subject  are  to  be  pi^eserved,  and  if  the  best  teachers  in  &11 
subjects  whom  Wales  possesses  are  to  be  relieved  of  the 
depressing  conditions  under  which  at  present  their  highest 
work  is  done.' 

By  differentiation,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  wc 
mean  differentiation  only  in  the  advanced  classes  of  the 
schools.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  sound  education  in  the  Principality  than  prematiur 
specialisation  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  Board  of 
Education,  according  to  their  last  Annual  Report,  already 
notice  in  English  secondary  schools  a  dangerous  tendency 
to  substitute  a  too  exclusively  scientific  for  a  truly  liberal 
education.  In  Wales  the  cry  for  *  bread  and  butter 
studies  *  has  not,  as  yot,  become  loud  enough  to  tempt 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools  to  take  any  very 
hazardous  liberties  with  their  curricula  ;  but,  as  time 
goes  on,  the  demand  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  and 
technical  subjects  is  bound  to  become  more  and  more 
insistent.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  local  education 
authorities  to  see  that  their  concessions  to  this  legitimate 
demand  shall  not  involve  the  ejection  from  the  curriculum 
of  any  school  of  studies  which  are  the  foundation  of  a 
really  liberal  education. 

Even  more  immediately  important  than  the  question 
of  the  differentiation  of  the  secondary  schools  is  that 
of  their  proper  co-ordination  with  the  primary  schools. 
A  constant  complaint  of  the  Welsh  secondai-y  school 
teachers,  and  one  which  finds  an  echo  in  the  Chief 
Inspector's  report,  is  that  their  pupils  are  prematurely 
withdrawn  from  the  schools.  It  is  an  equally  common 
complaint  that  a  large  number  of  their  pupils  come  to  them 
too  lat€.  The  primary  school  teacher  has  considerably 
fewer  temptations  now  than  heretofore  to  keep  under  his 
tuition  children  who,  under  any  properly  co-ordinated 
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rstem,  ought  long  since  to  have  bemi  tlrafted  into  the 
[roudary  school ;  but  they  are  still  sufficiently  strong  to 
luce  an   unacrupuloua   teacher  to  exploit,  for  various 
purposes,  clever  children  in  the  higher  standardn  of  his 
lool.     The  belated   arrival  and   the   premature  with- 
ral   of  secondary   school   pupils  are,  however,  both 
ly  due  to  au  inadequate  conception  of  the  respective 
ictions  of  primary  and  secondary  education.    In  WaleSf 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  too  prevalent  tendency  to  regard 
lem    as   *  the    lower    and    upper    storeys  of    a    single 
snement '  rather  than  as  *  two  adjacent  tenements  with 
easy  passage  from  near  the  top  of  the  lower  to  the 
lexzaiiine  floor  of  the  higher  of  the  two  houses.'  • 

The  quarrel  about  *  overlapping '  too  often  arises  out 

a   complete   luisapprohension   of   the   natui'O   of    the 

problem.      For  a   certain   class   of    pupils   the   primary 

chool    must   provide   instruction    in    many  subjects  ap- 

jtroximately  of  the  same  type  and  of  the  same  grade  aw 

it  provided  in  the  secondary  schools  for  another  class. 

is  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion,  after  all,  of 

le  children   in  the  elementary  schools  w-ho  can,  under 

bresent  conditions,  hope  to  enter  a  secondary  school  at 

The  great  uiajority  will   necessarily  remain  in  the 

imary  school  until  they  attain  the  age  of  thirteen  or 

>urteen,  and   pass,  if   they  can,  the   seventh  standard. 

)ut  those  who  are  to  proceed   to   the  secondary  school 

lould    leave    the    primary   school  at    a    much    earlier 

The   '  overlapping,'   which   gives   legitimate   cause 

complaint^  and   is    productive  of   serious  educational 

:;hief,  is  that  which  occurs  when  children  who  have 

ched  an  age,  and  are  sufficiently  advanced,  to  begin  a 

^fitable  coui-se  of  secondary  instruction  are  deliberately 

stained  in  the  prinaary  school  at  the  caprice,  or  in  oi*der 

serve  tJie  self-interest,  of  the  primary  teacher.     It  is 

are  that  co-ordination  is  most  urgently  required;   and 

has  become  possible  now  that  the  two  gi*ades  of  schools 

re  under  the  control  of  a  single  authority. 

These  and  other  kindred  educational  problems,  which 
>w  press  for  the  consideration  of  the  Welsh  education 
ithorities,  are,  however,  of  slight  monaent  in  comparison 
ith  the  paramount  need  of  stimulating  and  informing 


*  Wbat  U  Secondary  Education  f '    Essaya  edited  by  B.  F.  Scolt,  p.  108. 
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popular  intereBt  in  the  work  of  the  schools.   The  ultinuitft 

success  of  the  Welsh  secondary  system  will  depend,  after 

all,  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  Welsh  people  themselves 

to  a  high  ideal  of  educational  aim  and  accomplishment 

Neither  perfect  organisation  nor  abundanco  of   revenut 

will,   of  themselves,   assure   the   somid   gro^vth    of   tM 

schools  in  educational  stature  and  effi<?iency.     They  wiB 

always  need  the  vitalising  impulse  and  sustenance  of  tha 

popular  enthusiasm  to  which  they  owe  their  being.    T1» 

pioneers  of  Welsh  educational  reform  in  the  sixties  luA 

the  seventies  had,  perhaps,  no  very  precise  <x>nception  ot 

what  secondary  education  ought  to  he,  or  hovr  secondftry 

schools  were  to  he  provided,  governed  ftnd  financed.    Bot 

they  were   inspired,   above  everything,  by   a   profoand 

conviction   of  the   value   of  education,   and    by  an  «n- 

wavering  determination   to   platie  within    the   ivach  oC 

every  child    in    Wales    the    best  education   which  th« 

country  coiild  supply.     It  is  this  faith  in  education,  and 

this  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  the  best  that  can  be  go(t 

that  the  Welsh  people  have  need  to  cherish  more  tiua 

ever,  now  that  they  have  entered  into  possession  ot  sn 

educational  fabric  so  spacious  in  design  and  so  nttractivp, 

in  many  ways,  in  its  external  appliances  and  appoinr- 

ments.     The  men  who  put  into  practice  the  recommentk- 

tions  of  Lord  Aberdares  Committee  'built  better  than 

they  knew/     They  have  laid  upon  the  present  generotJoo 

in  Wales  obligations  and  responsibilities  which  vriW  tas 

to   the  utmost  the  resolution  and   the  sagacity  of  thfl 

stoutest  hearts  and  wisest  heads.     Hence  the  necessity  of 

enlisting  in  the  work  of  educational  administration  the 

best  men  the  Principality  can  produce.     Tt  w  but  a  too 

obvious  truism   that  the  schools  will  be   just  whati  the 

teachers  make  them ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  realist 

that  the  quality  of  the  teaching  will  inevitably  cunvsjtond 

in  large  nieamire  to   the  quality  of  the  adniinistrfltion. 

Good  teachers  will  always  be  found,  and  will  always  dff 

their  duty,  so  long  as  the  education  authorities  remaiff 

faithful  to  a  high  and  liberal  conception  of  their  trunt 

Even  more  remarkable  in  some  respects  than  ti" 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  secondary  schools  is  thii 
of  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  three  Rttl^ 
endowed  coVLoge^  ot  "WaAea  and  thoir  federation  nod*' 
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common  university  charter.  Long  before  the  Depart- 
mental Inquiry  of  1880  took  place,  a  number  of  patriotic 
Welshmen  had  combined  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  establish 
and  maintain,  without  state  assistance  of  any  kind,  a 
national  college  which  they  hoped  would  ultimately  make 
good  it«  claim  to  the  full  pri\*ileges  of  a  university.  This 
bold  enterpriHe  first  assumed  a  definite  and  an  organised 

^form  at  a  small  meeting  held  in  Loudon  in  December, 

^■863.    That  meeting  pledged  itself 

W 


to  seek  the  imme<liate  establishment  of  a  University,  whose 
course  of  education  shall  be  comprehensive  and  complete,  aud 
whose  degrees  aud  diHtiuctioaa  shall  be  of  standard  value 
among  educated  men.'  .  .  .  'The  University*  (it  went  oa  to 
declare)  *  should  be  a  truly  uatloual  institution,  located  in  the 
luntry,  presenting  accessible  means  of  liberal  culture  at  a 
oderate  cost,  and  commanding,  by  reason  of  its  national 
character,  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  people.* 


1     While  recognising  that  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude 

^kould  not  be  carried  to  a  successful  isauo  without  govem- 

^Knent  nid,  the  meeting  appealed  to  the  Welsh  people  to 

^P'show  an  adequate  interest  in  the  question '  by  raising  *  a 

national  fund  to  meet  in  part  the  necessary  outlay.*     One 

of  the  first  st^ps  taken  by  the  committee  charged  Avith 

the  execution  of  this  ambitious  project  was  to  approach 

Htho  authorities  of  St  David's  College,  Lampeter,  with  a 

^■riew  to  the  inclusion  of  that  foundation  in  the  proj>osi^ 

^■imversity. 

H      St  David's  College,  opened  in  1827  'for  the  reception 
^^nd  education  of  persons  destined  for  Holy  Orders/  had 
obtained  in  1852  a  charter  empowering  it  to  confer  the 
^degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  had  thus  some  email 
H^laim   to  consider   itself  as   of  university  rank.      At  a 
"conference  held  in   18C4  between  representatives  of   the 
^University  Committee  and   of    the   governing    body   of 
BSt  David's  College,  it  was  resolved  that  'a  new  college 
>     of  an  entirely  open  and  unsectarian  character*  should, 
together  with  St  David's  College,  which  was  to  retain 
*  its  distinctive  character  as  a  Church  of  England  College,' 
♦constitute   one  imiversity  having    ita  chancellor,   vice- 
chancellor,  senate,  etc.,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  con- 
ferring degrees  in  arts  aud  science.'     It  w^ill  thus  bo  seen 
.that  the  imiversity  builders  of  1804  started  with  the  idea, 
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which  their  successors  eventually  carried  out,  of  estab* 
litjhing  a  federal  university.  For  some  mysterious  reason, 
however,  the  negotiutioni^  with  St  David's  College  were 
abruptly  broken  off.  The  Lampeter  authorities  appear 
to  have  been  seized  by  a  sudden  distrust  of  the  new 
movement,  aud  to  liavo  decided  upon  a  course  of  action 
more  immediately  protitablo  to  themselves  as  an  indepen- 
dent acjidemic  body.  At  any  rate,  wo  find  that  in  1865 
St  David's  College  obtained  an  enlargement  of  its  charter 
empowering  it  to  confer  the  additional  degree  of  B.A. 

The  failure  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  St  David's 
College  did  not  discourage  the  University  Committee; 
but  they  soon  discovered  that  their  original  design  had 
been  conceived  on  too  ambitious  a  scale.  As  time  went 
on,  they  were  obliged  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the 
establishment  at  Aberystwyth  of  an  institution  which, 
though  it  eventually  bore  the  name  of  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  fell  very  far  short  of  the  national 
university  of  their  dreams.  It  was  by  an  accident  that 
the  college  came  to  be  located  at  Aberystwyth.  In  1867 
the  committee  were  offered  the  option  of  purchasing,  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost,  a  large  building  in  that  town 
origmally  meant  for  a  hotel.  They  closed  with  the  offer; 
and,  after  a  long  and  trying  public  canvass  for  funds,  the 
University  College  of  Wales  opened  its  doors  in  1872  to 
twenty-six  student:S.  At  the  time  of  the  Departmental 
Inquiry  the  number  of  students  was  only  fifty-seven  ;  aud 
tlio  committee  wore  obliged  to  report  that  *  the  college 
had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  it^  supporters.' 

*Tho  college   is   maintained,'  the  Report  continues,  'at  a 
coat  to  its  8upix>rtera  of  at  least  2500Z. ;  and  inci'easing  diffi- 
culty is  felt  iu  obtaining  the  necessary  subscriptions ;  and  it^ 
was  aUited  that  without  Government  assistance  the  instita* 
tion  must  collapse.* 

Yet    it    may  be    questioned    whether,    but    for    the' 
popular    interest    in   and   support  of    the   Aber^^stwyth 
College  during  the  critical  period  from  1872  to  1880,  thej 
Departmental  inquiry  would  ever   have  been  held.      It . 
was  to  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  subscriptions 
and  popular  collections  in  aid  of  the  college  during  those 
years   that   the   parliamentary   and  other   advocates  of 
Welsh  educational  reform  constantly  pointed  as  the  para* 
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toUbt  proof  of  the  Welsh  people^s  desire  for  higher  oduca- 
>n  and  of  thoir  self-sacrifice  in  the  effort  to  provide  it. 
In  Bpite  of  the  Apparent  failure  of  the  Abciystwyth 
allege,  Loiti  Abe rdare's  Comiuitteo  attacked  the  problem 
providing  university  education  in  the  Principality  with 
>urage  and  firm  faith  in  the  future.  They  recommended 
establishment  of  an  additional  university  college  to 
fB  located  in  the  more  populous  districts  of  South  Wales, 
rhile  the  Aberystwyth  College,  whether  retained  in  that 
>wn  or  removed  to  Bangor  or  Carnarvon,  was  to  be 
ccepted  as  the  university  college  for  North  Wales.  Each 
^f  the  two  colleges  was  to  receive  an  annual  parliamentary 
mt  of,  at  least,  4000/.  The  desirability  of  establishing 
degree-giving  university  for  Wales  is  discussed  in  the 
sport  at  some  length ;  and,  after  referring  to  the  fact 
lat  there  already  existed  in  Wales  '  not  indeed  a  university 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  but  an  institution  with 
le  power  of  conferring  degrees ' — viz.,  St  David  s  College, 
Mmpeter — the  Coramitteo  recommended  the  withdrawal 
'  the  St  David's  College  charter,  and  the  substitution  for  it 
■  a  new  charter,  *  whereby  the  power  of  conf eiTing  degrees 
lould  be  given  to  a  ayndic^ate  or  board,  consinting  of 
spresentatives  in  equal  numbers  of  the  governing  bodies 
St  David's  College,  the  uuiveraity  college  at  Aberyst- 
^th,  and  any  other  college,  being  a  place  of  advanced 
cular  instruction,  which  may  be  affiliated  for  the 
jurpose.' 

The  University  of  Wales  was  founded  by  royal  charter 
jmo  twelve  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Depart- 
lental  Committee's  Ucport ;  but  St  David's  College  was 
>ot  included  among  its  constituent  colleges.  Its  exclusion 
7&S  due  partly  to  denominational  causes  and  partly  to 
Iho  fact  that  the  establishment  and  the  unexpectedly  rapid 
growth  of  three  university  colleges  had,  in  the  interval, 
Bntiroly  changed  the  academic  situation.  For  the  proposals 
?f  Lord  Aberdare's  Committee  for  the  foundation  of  atatc- 
ttndowed  colleges  had  met  with  a  responsewhich  astonished, 
ind  for  a  time  even  alarmed,  the  educational  statesmen  of 
the  Principality.  In  1882  the  University  College  of  Wales 
sceived,  in  accordance  with  the  Committee's  recommendo- 
Bon,  its  first  annual  grant  from  the  Treasury  of  4000£. 
3ut  it  soon  became  apparent  that  North  Wales  was  not 
■orepared  to  accept  ixa  its  own  a  university  college  situated 
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vanty.    Strong  pressuro  was  brought 
m  of  the  Abetyatwy  tb  College  to  inducf 


i  to  the  removal  of  that  institution  furtbtf 
avail.  Early  in  ISS'S  an  iniluental 
«■»  fiormed  for  the  establishment  of  a  sepanll 
mBa^  for  North  Wales  ;  and  over  30,00(M. «» 
finr  the  purpose  within  the  short  npaco  of  ti^N 
B  taitel  number  of  subscribers  bein^  nearly  eight 
In.  October  1884  the  new  college  was  opened 
In  the  meantime,  in  pursuance  of  the  seooad 
htWMi  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  a 
wiffcign  for  South  Wales  had,  by  a  simQAr 
-  itMatt,  been  founded  and  opened  at  Cardiff  And 
an  annna]  parliamentary  grant-  of  iUOOL 
rvrasaroused  by  tho  transference  in  1884  to 
ui^or  CoUe^  of  the  grant  which,  two  years  pre- 
;  beenvoted  to  Aberystwyth.  The  Grovcmment 
to  pacify  the  friends  of  Aberystwyth  by 
«»  tfaa  GoUege  a  separate  grant  of  25002.  for  the 
Mr;  ha%  this  only  led  to  a  loud  popular  outcry  for 
oi  ireatment  for  all  three  coHcgoSf  and  in  the 
the  Government  was  forced  to  raise  tha 
Educiktional  zeal  and  local  feeUng  had 
outrun  tho  Departmental  Committee's 
and  grave  apprehenHions  were  for  a 
^«otertainod  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Prixwa- 
j»  MIHfftin  three  institutions  of  so  ambitious  a 
Sftiw  groondless  were  those  fears  is  shown  by  tho 
^A  fc^-iifty  the  three  university  colleges,  between 
►  aw  thirteen  hundred  students. 
i^year  1889  tho  colleges  had  become  strong 
httd  sufficient  faith  in  their  own  future,  to 
k  Movement  for  their  incorporation  asauni- 
mt^  long  scries  of  conferences,  a  charter  ws* 
VMMved  the  royal  sanction  on  November  30, 
L  MIBl  ^^>i  iTft«tftitiitf-n  and  government  the  University 
[^fi||||^^i^«MloQbiedly  the  most  democratic  institudon 
^^bAKtetili^ll^  United  Kingdom.  The  stiength  of  the 
^MfWMMit  for  the  establishment  of  the  Welsh 
^gH  m  iMwvision  that  the  University  for  many 
«gBAVMld  be  compelled  to  look  to  the  municipal 
H-yriMfe  authorities  of  the  Prineipality  for  (he 
,  ^  ibi  revenues  and  its  privileges,  led  iho 
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ronnders  of  the  University  to  enlist  in  ita  government  n 
wide  variety  of  intoreata.  The  University  Court  consists 
of  a  hundred  members,  of  whom  thirteen  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  twenty-six  by  the  county  and  borough 
councils  of  Wales,  thirty-six  by  the  governors,  eouncila, 
and  senates  respectively  of  the  three  constituent  colleges, 
thirteen  by  the  Guild  of  Graduates,  six  by  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  secondary  and  primary  schools,  and  six 
by  the  Central  Welsh  Board  of  Intermediate  Education. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  consists  of  those  teachers 
who,  for  the  time  being,  are  heads  of  the  departments  of 
study  i*ecognised  by  the  University  in  the  three  constituent 
colleges.     The  executive  head  of  the  Senate  is  the  vice- 
chancellor  ;  and  the  office  must,  according  to  the  charter, 
be  held  by  the  principals  of  the  imiversity  colleges  in 
rotation.     The  Senate  has  no  direct  representation  on  the 
University  Court,  such  members  of  the  Senate  as  have  u 
seat  on  the  Court  being  elected  either  by  their  colleges  or 
by  the  Guild  of  Graduates.     The  Guild  is  composed  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University  and  the  entire  teaching  staffs 
of  the  constituent  colleges,  and  corresponds  to  the  Con- 
vocation of  other  universities.      Although  no  act  of  the 
I  Senate  is  valid  until  it  has  received  the  formal  sanction 
of  the  University  Court,  in  all  strictly  academic  matters 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  is  virtually  supreme.     The 
right  of  initiative  in  proposing  courses  of  study  is  possessed 
by  the  constituent  colleges ;  but  every  such  proposal  must 
be  submitted  to  the  full  University  Senate  before  being 
presented  to  the  Court  for  acceptance.     The  Court  caunot 
promulgate,  alter,  or  abrogate  any  statute,  regulation,  or 
bylaw  affecting  wchemes  of  study  or  examinations  except 
either  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate,  or  after  the 
Senate  has  had  *  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  considering 
and  reporting  *  upon  the  matter. 

In  one  department  of  study,  however — and  this  will 
seem  to  many  to  be  an  anomaly — the  Senate  possesses  no 
authority.  By  their  constitution  all  the  three  university 
colleges  are  prohibited  from  teaching  theological  subjects. 
But,  as  the  University  is  empowered  by  its  charter  to  give 
degrees  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  create  a  special  Board  of  Theological  Studies, 
the  members  of  which  are  appointed  partly  by  the  Court, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Guild  of  the  University,  and  partly  by 
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a  number  of  'associated*  theolof^ical  colleges.  At  the 
present  moment  only  throe  of  the  Welsh  theologicAl 
colleges  are  so  *  associated  * ;  and  the  members  of  their 
teaching  staffs  together  constitute  the  Theological  Senata 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  constitution  of  Uw 
University.  Its  nearest  analogue  in  the  polity  of  Britiiii 
universities  was  that  of  the  defunct  Victoria  Univeraity. 
Like  Victoria,  the  University  of  Wales  represented,  on  itt 
academic  side,  a  revolt  against  the  old  examinationil 
system  of  the  University  of  London,  and  is,  liko  the  oUer 
nniversities  of  England  and  Scotland,  at  once  a  teachifif 
and  an  examining  body.  It  requires  a  fixed  period  of 
residence  previous  to  graduation,  and  allows  a  greaUr 
choice  of  subjects  in  its  degree  examinations  than  did  the 
London  University  before  its  reconstitution.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  University,  however,  is  founded  upon  a  mueb 
more  democratic  basis  than  was  that  of  Victoria ;  and  its 
character  was  largely  determined  by  the  unique  history 
and  constitution  of  the  three  Welsh  colleges.  The  college!. 
owing  their  foundation  as  they  did  almost  entirely  to  & 
remarkable  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  were  obliged 
to  make  their  governing  bodies  thoroughly  representative 
both  of  their  subscribers  and  of  the  public  bodies  with 
which,  under  the  stress  of  growing  needs  and  respooisi* 
bilities,  they  wore  bound  to  come  more  and  more  in  contact 

It  thus  became  inevitable  that  the  goveruinent  of  th« 
University  should,  in  its  main  features,  follow  that  of  thb 
constituent  colleges  ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  Univepsity 
Court  will  be  found  to  be  modelled  very  largely  upon  thai 
of  the  collegiate  courts  of  governors.  But,  over  and  abore 
the  precedents  afforded  by  the  colleges,  the  founders  of 
the  University  had  an  incentive  to  make  its  government 
OS  popular  as  they  could  in  the  long-cherished  ideal  of  » 
university  *  commanding,'  in  the  words  of  the  pioneers  of 
1863,  *  by  reason  of  its  national  character,  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  the  people.'  The  active  sympathy  and  support 
of  a  whole  people  were,  they  felt,  sources  of  educatlouftl 
power  which  even  the  most  pragmatic  and  punctilioii* 
academic  mind  could  not  afford  to  ignore. 

It  is,  at  least,  in  the  popular  and  national  character  of 
its  polity  that  the  University  of  Wales  finds  its  chief 
raison  d'etre  as  a  federal  university.  For,  now  tliat  the 
Victoria  University  has  been  dissolved,  Wales  remaini 
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le  last  asylum  of  the  federal  system  in  Great  Britain ; 

id  the  question  which  is  to-day  being  forced  upon  many 

ids   is — will  Wales  always   be  able  to  maintain  this 

36  of  univei-sity,  and,  even  if  she  is  able,  is  it  desirable 

lat  she  should?     Ten  years'  experience  of  university 

ustration  has  served  to  reveal  practical  difficulties 

Irhich  were  never   anticipated  by   the  framers  of  the 

ter.     It  was  obvious  from  the  ilrst  tliat,  with  the 

>n8tituent  colleges  situated  so  far  apart  and  the  facilities 

communication  between  them  so  poor  and  intermittent, 

le   federal   experiment   in   WiJes   would   be  conducted 

ider  much  more  difficult  conditionH  than  those  which 

availed  in  the  north  of  England.     It  was  foreseen,  at 

rate,  that  it  would  be  an  expensive  experiment;  and 

He  Welsh  colleges   had  formed  an  estimate  of  its  cost 

rbich  justified  them  in  applying,  in  their  petition  to  the 

Basury  in    1894,   for  a  grant  for  university   purposes 

>uhle  that  which  they  ultimately  received. 

Administrative  difBculties,  however  capable  they  may 

of  tomponiry  adjustment,  will   always  bo  found   to 

reaten  the  cohesion   and   the   stability   of   the  Welsh 

leral    system.     Will   the   bond  of  national   sentiment 

lich  now  unites  the  Welsh  colleges  prove  strong  enough 

inently  to  bear  the  strain?     The  limited  fmuueial 

Lies  and  academic  equipment  of  the  colleges  oblige 

for  the  moment,  to  keep  up  their  alliance  at  what- 

'  cost  and  inconvenience.     But  one  of  thcra  may,  even 

oner  than  is  generally  expected,  find  itself  able  to  weigh, 

Dm  a  position  of  comparative  security,  the  advantages 

disadvantfiges   of    federation.     Chafing    under    the 

Bxatious  bondage  of  association  with  two  smaller  and 

Btantly  situated  colleges,  and  emulous  of  the  example 

some  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of  England  in 

innding   universities  of   their  own,  Cardiff  may  at  no 

2^tant  date  be  tempted  to  break  away.     The  comparative 

es  and  gains  of  such  a  dissolution  of  partnership  open 

a  wide  field  of  discussion  ;  we  cannot   hero  do  more 

in  indicate  how  the  problem  strikes  an  eminent  educa- 

lal   authority  who  describes   himself   as  *  a  spectator 

nuinely  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  University/  * 

'Some  AspMtB  of    Modern  University  Education,*  by  Sir  Richard 
-1  delivered  at  the  Vni^creity  CoUoge  of  Nortb 
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*  One  of  yoor  three  coUegee  is  seated  in  a  great  commercul 
town.    Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument  merely — I  hftTe  do 
vhatevecr  to  beliffFe  that  the   thing    ia    probnble- 
noppCMe  that  this  great  town  shonld  some  day  decide  to  h&n 
a  luuTersity  of  ite  on'n.    Then.  I  presume,  one  of  two  thin$i 
would  happen:   Bangor  and  Aberystw>-tJi   would  go  on  u 
federal  union;  or  else  Bangor  would  become  the  University 
of  North  Wales,  and  Aberystwyth  would  be  left  in  n  ixisitiou 
analogous   to   that   in   which   Leeds   found   itself   when  Ibc 
dbaolation  was  decreed.     In  ^iew  of  such  possible  contdngeo- 
cies,  one  question  before  all  others  would  seem  to  require  ftB 
answer.    Are  the  drawbacks  to  the  federal  system  outweighed 
by  the  fact  that  the  existing  university  stands  for  all  Wales^ 
and  has  the  undivided  support  of  Welsh  sentiment  behind  it? 
An  onlooker  who  thinks  as  I  do  would  reply  unhesitatiugljr. 
Yes :  the  advantage  outweighs  the  drawbacks.     To  represent 
Wales  U  not  merely  to  represent  a  geographical  area  and  ft 
distinct  nationality:   it  is   to  represent   also  a   well -marked 
tyi>e  of  national  genius,  characterised  by  certain  intellect4iAl 
bents,   by   certain    literary    aptitudes,   by   certain    gifts   of 
imagination  and  sympathy,  specially'  manifested  in  the  love 
of  poetry  and  of  music ;  a  type  of  genius  which  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  humane  studies.    A  uuivcrsitjr 
which   is   the  one   academic   expression   of  such   a   natiouut 
genius  holds  a  position  of  unique  interest  and   of   peculiar 
strength.     It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  break  it  up  into  two 
or  throe  universities,  no  one  of  which  could  have  the  same 
prestige.    If  there  were  but  two  universities,  one  for  North 
Wales  and  the  other  for  South,  the  national  sentiment  would 
be  divided,  the  strength  which  it  gives  would   be  impaired, 
and  the  unavoidable  coraiM3tition,  however   genemuy,  raigb& 
possibly  bo  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Welsh  education  at 
large.* 

The  main  disability,  however,  of  the  University  of 
Wales  and  of  its  college-s  at  the  present  time  arises  not 
so  much  from  the  federal  system  as  from  their  common 
poverty.  It  is  idle  to  expect  the  University  to  become  a 
school  of  learning,  in  a  sense  in  which  the  German  and 
the  older  English  universities  are,  without  a  very  largo 
addition  to  it-s  endowments.  In  the  appendix  to  his 
British  Association  address  'On  the  Influence  of  Brain- 
power in  History,'  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  gives  a  tabu 
latcd  estimate  of  *the  sums  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
responsible  persons  at  each  college,  would  suffice  to  place 
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lein   in  a  po.sition   to  discharge   their  work   with   real 
iciency.'     Siuco    their    fouudation,   over    200,000^    haa 
3n  contributed  from  voluntary  sources  of  all  kinds  in 
pd  of  the  Welsh  university  colleges ;  but  the  oxpendi- 
ire  upon   buildings  and  apparatus   has  been  so  heavy 
it  the  entire  present  income  of  the  three  colleges  from 
ivate  endowments  only  amounts  to  the  beggarly  sum 
2350/,     From  government  grants  the  colleges  derive* 
stween  them,  an  annual  income  of  17,250/.,  while  the  Uni- 
aity  receives  a  separate  grant  of   4000/.     The  cx)lloge8 
BO  receive  grants  of  a  considerable  amount  from  county 
juncils ;  but,  as  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  points  out,  these 
|hould  '  in  fairness  be  counted  as  fees,  not  endowments, 
ice  they  are  given  in  return  for  teaching   a  definite 
of  students,  and  a  change  of  policy  in  the  local 
ithorities  might  at  any  time   modify  or  ev^en   divert 
leii*   contributions.'     In  order  to  place  the  Welsh  Uni- 
sity  on  a  footing  of  equal  efficiency  with  the  best 
liversities    of    Germany    and    America,    Sir    Norman 
>ck3'er  calculates  its  requirementfl  at  the  capital   sum 
four  milliouK  sterling.    The  colleges  need  'for  buildings 
equipment'  an  aggregate   sum  of  438,300/.,  and  for 
iowment  a  sum   of  3,208,300/.,   while  the  University 
an  additional  endowment  of  288,400/. 

•  These  will  not  be  thought  an  extravagant  figure,*  Sir  Nor- 
,  continues,  *  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  need  of  the 
ingham  University  was  estimated  at  five  millions,  and  that 
Welsh  colleges  minister  to  the  needs  of  a  far  more  diverse 
>pulation.    The  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  the  mining, 
ad   the   over-sea  commerce   of   Wales  all   demand  the  en- 
lightenment aud  intelligence  which  can  only  be  develo|>etl  in 
iversities  efficiently  equipped  for  their  work.* 

It  is  clear  that  Wales  herself  cannot  raise  a  tithe  of 
large   sum.     For  the   Principality,   as  Sir  Norman 
jckyer  admits,  *  happily  or   unhappily,  possesses   com- 
iratively  few  men  whose  individual  possessions  enable 
lem  to  take  part  in  endowing  her  colleges  in  any  way 
inunenHurate  with  the  need.'     It   ia  to  the  State   tliat 
^ales  must  look  for  the  bulk  of  the  money  needed ;  and, 
if  it   be  held   that   the  State  should  in   such    matters 
tlow  the  healthy  principle  of  only  helping  those  who 
proved  their  ability  to  help  themselves,  then  Wales 
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can  point  %vith  some  confidence  to  her  educational  record. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  long  since  told  a 
deputation  from  the  English  provincial  colleKes  that 
assistance  from  the  Treasury  would,  in  future,  be  doled 
out  to  them  in  strict  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
local  contributions,  whether  public  or  private,  to  their 
funds.  Wales  ha^  no  need  to  fear  the  application  of  8uch 
a  test,  provided  due  account  be  taken  of  the  relative  value 
of  her  contributions  to  the  number  and  the  means  of  her 
population.  For  Wales  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
Liverpool  or  Manchester  or  Birmingbam  in  respect  of 
the  actual  amount  of  money  subscribed  or  voted  from 
local  sources  in  aid  of  her  colleges.  But  in  any  compara- 
tive test,  in  which  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers and  to  the  proportional  value  of  their  contribu- 
tions, Wales  more  than  holds  her  own  against  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Wales,  as  we  have  nlrf»ady  seen,  in 
pi*oportion  to  her  population,  spends  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education  all  but  twice  as  much  money  as 
England  j  lot  one  instance  suffice  of  how  the  Welsh 
people  are  prepared  to  tax  themselves  for  univereity 
education. 

Tho  University  College  of  North  Wales  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  arduous  enterprise  of  raising  a  fund  of 
175,000/.  for  new^  buildings.  The  site  of  the  buildings  has 
been  provided  by  the  corporation  of  Bangor  at  a  cost  to 
the  ratepayers  of  15,000/.,  representing  a  contribution  of 
close  upon  30«.  per  head  of  the  entire  populatit>n  of  the 
city.  A  municipal  grant  on  a  similar  scale  in  Liverpool 
would  amount  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  money. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  case  not  for  a  Troa«ury  grant 
equivalent  merely  to  the  actual  local  contribution,  but 
for  a  grant  in  some  degree  proportionate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  individual  effort  entailed.  We  trust,  however, 
that  when  the  State  comes  seriously  to  face  its  obliga- 
tions to  university  education  in  this  country,  the  claims 
of  Wales  will  be  considered  in  no  niggling  or  captious 
spirit,  but  with  a  generous  sympathy  reciprocal  of  the 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice  which  her  people  have  so  long 
shown  in  tho  cause  of  education. 

But  the  real  welfare  of  the  University,  no  less  than  of 
the  secondary  schools,  depends  uxwn  higher  considerations 
than  those  of  fioaaco,  of  organisation,  or  of  udministrativQ 
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efficiency.  Tlie  University,  like  the  schools,  will  need  the 
constttnt  stimulus  of  popular  interest  and  of  contact  with 
nationiil  and  civic  life.  But  a  university  is,  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  system  of  schools,  however  well  organised  and 
closely  united  by  common  aims  and  motives,  can  be,  the 
guardian  of  its  own  traditions  and  the  shaper  of  its  own 
destiny.  For  it  \a  at  once  its  highest  prerogative  and  its 
prime  duty,  while  deriving  from  national  and  popular 
sources  both  power  and  inspiration,  to  constitute  itself 
the  nursery  and  the  inviolable  home  of  exalted  ideals  of 
learning  and  of  life.  In  the  pursuit  of  its  own  proper 
activities  it  should  be  independent  and  fearless  alike  of 
the  State  and  of  municipalities,  of  private  benefactors 
and  of  the  populace.  A  young  and,  as  the  University  of 
Wales  justly  boasts  itself  to  be,  a  'popular'  university  is 
under  the  constant  temptation  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  external  forces.  It  cannot,  like  the  older  universities, 
provide  without  fear  or  concern  an  asyliuu  for  *  lost 
causes/  or  *  unpopular  names,*  or  *  impossible  loyalties.* 
It  has  its  *  constituency '  to  reckon  with.  Here,  in  our 
opinion,  lies  the  greatest  source  of  danger  to  the  future 
prosperity  and  repute  of  the  University  of  Wales.  The 
desire  to  be  considered  ^national/  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
being  e?i  rapport  with  the  prevalent  popular  feeling  or 
movement  of  the  moment,  may  but  too  often  divert  it 
from  the  path  of  disinterested  intellectual  effort  and  of 
the  dauntless  pursuit  of  knowledge.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  special  ways  in  which  the  University  can  serve  the 
WeLnh  nation  without  any  danger  of  becoming  provincial 
in  ita  aims ;  the  creation  of  a  really  great  school  of  Celtic 
learning,  in  which  the  Welsh  language  shall  retain  an 
honoured  place,  is  but  one  of  these.  But  the  greatest  of 
all  national  services  which  the  University  can  render  the 
Welsh  people  is  to  keep  before  them  a  high  and  incorrupt- 
ible ittondard  of  work,  of  culture,  of  life,  and  to  turn  the 
stream  of  national  feeling  which  runs  so  strongly  in  the 
Wales  of  to-day  into  intellectual  channels  which  will 
compel  the  attention  and  the  respect  of  the  best  minds  of 
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Art.  Xnr.— THE  CASE  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  CHUBCHB8. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Appeals,  1903-4.  Edited 
by  Robert  Low  Orr,  Advocnto.  Authorised  Report 
Edinburgh :  Hacniven  and  Wallace.  London :  Uodder 
and  Stoughton,  1904. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  recent  decision  upon  the  case  of 
the  Fi'ee  Church.  Another  crisis  has  been  reached  iu 
the  old  controversy  between  Church  and  Btate,  a  crisis 
of  unusual  moment  both  to  the  particular  Churches  impli- 
cated and  to  the  interests  of  religioiis  liberty  in  general 
Whether  regard  be  had  to  the  amount  of  the  property 
at  stake  and  the  numbers  of  the  population  affected*  or 
to  the  gravity  of  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
judges,  or  to  the  feeling  aroused  in  the  country,  or  to 
the  religious  and  political  questions  involved,  it  may  bo 
safely  asserted  that  few  cases  l>eforo  the  House  of  Lords 
have  equalled  this  one  in  its  singular  combination  of 
material  and  spiritual  importance.  A  large  and  flourishing 
Chui-ch,  comprising  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population  of 
Scotland,  with  a  national  influence  even  greater  than  her 
numbers  represent,  and  prosecuting  extensive  miaaions 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  has  been  suddenly  decreed  to 
have  lost  her  identity,  through  her  union  with  another 
Church  and  certain  changes  in  her  formuke  which  this 
union  required ;  and  to  have  forfeited  in  consequence 
all  her  invested  funds  and  the  bulk  of  her  real  estate. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  in  1900  combined 
with  the  United  Presbyterians  to  form  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  consisted  at  that  time  of  over  1100 
congregations,  distributed  throughout  the  country  in 
pursuance  of  her  claim  to  be  a  National  Church.  Her 
communicants  were  nearly  300,000 ;  her  Sunday  classes 
contained  over  200,000  scholars  ;  and,  if  to  these  be  added 
her  children  outside  her  Sunday  schools  and  her  adult 
adherents  not  in  full  communion,  it  will  be  seen  that  she 
included  in  her  care  about  a  milhon  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Abroad  she  bad  200  missionaries,  1350  native  agents, 
and  nearly  12,000  communicants.  But  it  is  not  only  this 
multitude  who  are  concerned.  The  property  they  brought 
into  the  union  has  for  four  years  been  combined  with 
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iftt  of  their  partners  in  n  fashion  which  makcH  the  loss 
it  scarnely  less  BeriuuH  to  the  lattor  than  it  is  to  thorn- 
To  ascertain  the  full  numbers  affected,  we  must 
ce  the  membership  of  the  United  Free  Church  when 
le  judgment  whb  delivered.     In  a  report  to  her  General 
scmbly  in  May  last  this  is  given  as  501,535,  exclusive  of 
lult  adherents  not  in  full  communion. 
The  property  involved  is  of  two   chiases.     Thoro  is, 
that  formerly  held  by  the  Genera!  Trustees  for  the 
ree  Church   as   a  whole,  consisting   of  invested  funds 
the   amount  of  about  1,200,000^.    and   real   estate  in 
>tland  and  abroad.    The  value  of  the  latter  is  doubtful, 
Jr  only  part  of  it  is   specified   in   the  case.      But  the 
lurch's  throe  thoolog^ical  colleges  arc  insured  for  more 
in   70,000/. ;   her  oifices  and   assembly  hall  cannot  bo 
>rth  leas  than  50,000/.  ;  and  the  other  heritable  subjects 
In  Scotland  alone  must  be  worth  at  least  30,000/.  more. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  congi-egational   property  of  over 
1100  chm-ehes,  most  of  them  with  manses  and  halls.    It 
is  hardly  possible  to  calculate  the  money  value  of  the 
jitter.      But  the  most  moderate  estimates  of  the  whole 
^Boperty,  including  that  vested  in  tho  General  Trustees, 
^each  four  or  five  millions  sterling ;  and  the  real  amount 
may  be  much  niore.     The  money  value,  however,  is  not 
rerything.    The  property  at  stake  represents  the  habita- 
>ii,  machinery,  and  equipment  of  an  organisation  whose 
>rk  at  home  and  abroad  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
the  right  to  use  it,  and  whose  energies,  if  not  paralysed, 
embarrassed  beyond  reckoning  by  its  loss. 
All  this  estate  and  means  of  beneficent  labour  have 
sen  takon,  then,  from  a  Church  of  some  300,000  com- 
lunicants,   with    over    1100   ministers,    besides    general 
officials  (to  speak  only  of  the   Free   Church's   forces  at 
home),  and  assigned   to  what  was   at  the   date  of  the 
judgment  a   mere   fraction  of  tho   Free   Church — some 
flirty  ministers  with  4000  or  5000  communicants,  almost 
J13  of  wliom  live  in  the  Highlands  and  islands.     It  is,  to 
Hse  Burke's  phrase,  as  •  terrible  a  revolution  in  property ' 
as  was  ever  effected  by  law ;  and  tho  way  in  which  it 
^B6  roused  public  feeling  is  not  surprising.     In  Scotland 
Hhe  controversy  is  even  greater  than  that  stirred  by  Mr 
^Gladstone's   Home   Rule   policy.     The  nation  is  bitterly 
,  divided,    A  leading  journal,  which  two  years  ago,  when 
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the  Scottish  Courts  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Umie^ 
Free  Church,  declared  that  a  contrary  decision  would  W 
•  little  short  of  a  national   calamity/  •   now.  when  lb 
Court  of  Appeal  has  g-iveii  a  contrary  decision.  api»la\id' 
it  with  ferv'our ;  while  other  journals  of  equal  standir^ 
describe  it  as  *  an  error/  *  unjust '  and  *  monstroua/    Hi 
division  among  the  judges  and  the  probability  that,  )rat 
for  the  death  of  Lord  Shaud  after  the  first  henrinp  of 
the  appeal,  the  decision  would  have  gone  the  other  way, 
have    provoked    debate,   among    not  only    laymen   but 
lawyers,  as  to  whether  the  judgment,  if  sound  in  law,  it 
correct  in  fact.     Other  facts — that  most  of  tho  property 
taken  from  the  United  Free  Church  was  conferred  by  mat 
who  approved  of  the  union  or  actually  entered  it,  and 
that  the  remnant  is  apparently  too  small  to  administtf 
the   trust  assigned  to   it — have   raised   the   question  of 
equity.     Nor  are  lighter  causes  of  excitement  wanting. 
For  years  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  have  ainicd  aC 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  the 
irony  of  the  situation,  in  which,  partly  becaiise  of  thiit 
policy,  they  now  find   their  own  Church  disendowed,  is 
obvious.     To  multitudes  who  take  no  interest  in  rcligioOt 
the  large  financial  stakes  at  issue,  as  well  as  the  oecil- 
lating  fortunes   of   the  case,  have   brought  all   the  ex- 
hilaration of  a  colossal  hazard. 

There  are,  of  course,  problems  involved  of  greater 
moment  than  so  large  a  transference  of  property — the 
conflicting  claims  of  Church  and  State,  the  dangers  to 
religious  liberty  and  theologica,!  gro>vth  in  general.  To 
these  we  shall  return.  But  our  first  duty  is  to  review  the 
facts,  as  well  as  the  processes  of  law  by  which  such  amai- 
ing  resultvS  have  \yeon  reached,  in  order  to  understand  not 
only  the  points  at  issue,  but  the  serious  difFereuces  existing 
among  the  judges. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  formed  in  1843  by 
disruption  from  the  Established  Church.  For  some  yean 
the  majority  of  this  Church — evangelical  in  doctrine  but 
*  high  ■  in  their  conception  of  the  Church's  authority — haA 
been  asserting  her  *  spiritual  independence  '  of  the  court* 
of  the  realm.    They  admitted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter 
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the  civil  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  emohiinent« 

snferred  on   her  by   the   State.     But  they  claimed  for 

lereelf  freedom  to  determine  in  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 

itters,  defined  as  *  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  adminis- 

ration  of  sacraments,  admission  and  suspension  of  offico- 

Jearers,  infliction  of  censures,  and  generally  the  whole 

power  of  the  keys." '     The  last  phrase  is  wide,  and  might 

held  to  include  powers  to  legislate  on  doctrine ;  but 

lis  is  not  expressly  claimed.     The  conflicts  between  the 

/hurch   and   the  courts   of    law   were  conBned    to    the 

)pointment  and  discipline  of  her  ministers.     The  Church 

limed  the  right  to  veto  any  presentation  to  a  parish  by 

e  patrons,  if  a  majority  of  heads  of  families  objected  to 

,  and  the  right  to  admit  to  her  courts,  on  an  equal  foot- 

ig  with  the  parish  ministers,  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease. 

3th  these  claims   the  courts  declared  contrary  to  law. 

To  change  the  law  the  Church   appealed   to   the  great 

>litical    parties,  to    the   Crown,   and  to  the   House  of 

>mmons,  all  of  which  repulsed  her.     Six*  Kobert  Peel 

iid  it  could  not  be  otherwise  while  she  remained  estnb- 

shed,  since  only  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissentera  were 

(entitled  to  decide  with   refei-ence  to  their  own  affairs.* 

majority  took    the    Premier    at   his   word.      They 

rithdrew  from  the  Establishment  and  foioned  the  Free 

'  Church. 

While  renouncing  the  status  and  emoluments  of  the 

tSstablishment)  thoy  did  not  feel   they  were  founding  a 

[new  Church.      They  adhered  'to   the  constitution  and 

[Standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.'     They  maintained 

the  Presbyterian  discipline,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 

•  the  Acts  by  which  before  1843  the  Church  had  regulated 

'her  constitution.     It  is  this  sense  of  their  continuity  as  a 

Church  which  explains  the   omission  of   the  Disruption 

fathers   to  draw   up  any  definite  form  of  constitution. 

Had  such  existed,  there  would  not  have  been  room  for  so 

serious  a  difference  among   the  judicial  opinions  in  the 

recent  case.     In  its  absence,  the  judges  have  had  to  infer 

the  Church's  rules  of  association  from  more  or  less  fomml 

documents,  in  which  she  protested  her  independence  of 

the  State,  demitted  the  emoluments  which  the  latter  had 

conferred,  invited  pecuniary  support,  and  defined  what 
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sho  required  of  her  office-bearers*    Among  these  docu- 
ments were  the  following :  two  Protests  before  and  after 
the  Disruption ;  an  address  by  Dr  Chalmers  as  Moderator 
of  the  first  Free  Church  AHsembly  in   1813 ;  an   Act  d 
Assembly  in  1846  fixing  the  formulae  for  offico-bearen; 
the  Model  Trust  Deed  of   1847  for  the   congregationil 
properties;  Acts  of  1851  and  1853  upon  the  stondardacl 
the  Church ;   the  form   of  mandate   by  presbyteries  ts 
their    representatives    in    the   General    Assembly ;   sod 
speeches  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  1843  or  soon  after. 
On  these  documents  the  questions  raised  by  the  case  wen 
two.     Do  they,  along  with  the  Confession  of  Faitht  imply 
that  the  *  doctrine  of  Church  Establishment*  is  an  esseofciaill 
part  of  the  Free  Church  creed  ?    And  do  they  contain  the 
assertion  or  implication  of  her  power  to  alter  that  creed 
by  the  processes  of  her  constitution  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  aKiut 
the  profession  of  the  Establishment  doctrine  by  Uw 
founders  of  the  Free  Church.  They  had  quitted  the 
Kstablishment  only  after  long  struggles  to  realise  their 
ideals  within  it.  In  the  Westminster  Confession  they  bad 
carried  with  them  an  extreme  statement  of  the  duties  of 
the  State  towards  religion ;  and,  though  they  repudiated 
*the  intolerant  and  persecuting  principles'  which  that 
statement  enforces,  they  continued  to  assert,  at  least 
down  to  1851,  that  their  Churcii  'holds  and  through  God*» 
gmco  will  ever  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  rulers  to..» 
promote  and  support  the  Kingdom  of  ChHst.**  They 
declined  to  unite  with  those  Voluntary  Preabytenaos 
with  whom  they  agreed  on  every  other  point  of  doctriiM; 
and  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  Dr  Chalmers'  tuldreM 
as  Moderator  in  1843 — which  some  of  the  judges  have  ro«d 
as  a  kind  of  'prospectus'  of  the  Free  Church  in  her  appeiil 
for  funds — did  they  insist  on  the  distinction  between 
the  Voluntaries  and  themselves.  But  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  documents  in  question  nowhere  define  the  Estab- 
lishment doctrine  as  fundamental  to  the  Church.  Her 
difiPerenoe  from  the  Establishment,  her  distinctive  and 
OHHential  note  as  a  separate  Church,  lay  not  in  such  ft 
doctrine,  but  in  her  assertion  of  spiritual  iudependenca 
Dr  Chalmers  immediately  modified  the  distinction  h0 
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had  drawn  between  his  Church  and  the  Yoluntaries,  and 
^x.  weeks  later  asserted  that  *  there  was  no  insuperable 
barrier  in  the  way  of  an  eventual,  and  ho  hoped  a  speedy, 
incorporation/  Other  leaders  declared  the  Establitthnient 
doctrine  not  only  a  mere  theory,  but  destined  to  remain 
so.*  Moreover,  it  hoa  been  argued  that,  as  the  whole 
Church,  Established  and  Free,  no  longer  pressed  the 
doctrine  to  the  extremes  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  so  it 
was  open  to  the  Free  Church,  as  she  proved  her  ability 
to  support  herself,  to  reduce  her  application  of  the  theory 
Btill  farther,  and  limit  it  to  those  general  duties  of  the 
State  to  religion  which  fall  short  of  Establishment  and 
endowment.  In  other  words,  were  not  the  possible 
applicatioua  of  the  Establishment  doctrine  so  many,  and 
80  dependent  on  poHticul  circumstances  l)eyond  the 
Church*s  control,  as  to  mtUce  it  impossible  to  consider 
that  doctrine,  however  strongly  she  professed  it,  essential 
to  her  constitution  ? 

The  second  question  on  which  the  documents  were 
used  as  evidence  has  a  wider  scope.  Doctrinul  change 
did  not  enter  into  the  official  outlook  of  the  early  Free 
Church.  Its  members  had  been  the  evangelical  majority 
in  the  Establishment;  and  much  of  their  hostility  to 
their  •  Moderate  '  opponents  was  inspired  by  the  doctrinal 
breadth  or  alleged  laxity  of  the  latter.  Huch  a  tone 
developed  in  the  Free  Church.  She  came  to  l>e  regarded, 
and  regarded  herself,  as  a  Church  of  superlative  orthodoxy. 
Although  Chalmers  himself  and  one  or  two  others  might 
remember  the  possibility  of  doctrinal  changes,  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  this  was  not  yet 
a  question  of  practicjil  politics.  Hence  the  absence  of 
any  defined  claim  to  the  power  of  making  such  changes. 
Yet  there  was  the  phrase  *  the  whole  "power  of  the 
keys.'"  There  was  the  Westminster  Confession,  which 
was  not  only  regarded  as  *  a  subordinate  standard,'  but 
itself  contained  the  admission  that  *  all  synods  and  coun- 
cils,* therefore  its  own  authors,  *may  err,  and  many  of 
them  have  erred ;  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  the 
rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used  as  a  help  in 
both.*t    There  was  the  question,  how  far  the  Church  of 
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to  with  tliis  restlessness,  for  in  the  Robertson  Smith 
the  Free  Church  bore  the  first  brunt  of  the  critical 
Epoversy.  But  as  the  supporters  of  the  new  views  of 
Bible  did  not  demand  the  alteration  of  the  Confession, 
'Se  articles  on  Scripture  arc  wide  and  wei"©  not  drawn 
irith  reference  to  modern  criticism,  the  results  of  the 
cal  debato  have  not  entered  into  the  case  before  us ; 
2gh,  as  we  shall  see,  they  have  much  inflamed  the 
jroversy  between  the  parties  to  the  case.  The  doc- 
B  on  which  the  mind  of  tho  Church  required  some 
sf  from  tho  uncompromising  logic  of  the  Confession 
that  of  predestination.  And  it  is  the  modifications 
ch  the  Free  Church  has  ventured  upon  in  regard  to 
,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  establish- 
kt  of  religion,  that  have  cast  doubts  upon  her  legal 
itity,  and  brought  her  before  the  courts  of  law. 
For  the  Free  Church,  in  changing  her  official  mind  on 
98  doctrines,  was  not  able  to  carry  all  her  people  with 
I  After  the  opening  in  1863  of  negotiations  for  union 
k  the  Voluntaries,  a  division  arose  as  to  whether  the 
irch  could  enter  such  a  union  consistently  with  her 
ories  of  Church  and  State.  Largo  majorities  in  suc- 
nve  Assemblies  votetl  for  the  union,  but  were  con- 
[ited  by  the  threat  of  an  influential  minority,  fortified 
the  opinion  of  counsel,  to  carry  the  matter  to  law. 
I  project  of  union  was,  for  the  time,  abandoned.  Yet 
abandoning  it,  the  Church  restated  her  attitude  to 
I  Establishment  doctrine  so  as  to  indicate  the  change 
daced  on  her  mind  by  her  experience  of  practical 
untaryism.  While  including  among  the  duties  of  tho 
to  *  the  furthering  of  the  interests  of  Christ's  religion/ 
did  not  mention,  as  in  1851,  either  tho  establishment 
ttldowment  of  the  latter,*  By  1873  there  was  obviously 
rowing  majority  of  the  Free  Church  which  regarded 
establishment  doctrine  as  an  open  question. 
Che  next  modification  of  her  creed  by  the  Free 
■ixsh  was  made  in  1892,  when  she  passed  an  Act 
claratory'of  tho  Westminster  Confession.  Here  are 
e  of  the  clauses  of  the  Confession,  touching  predos- 
•tion,  which  the  Act  affected  : — 

God,  from  all  Eternity,  did,  by  the  most  Wise  and  Holy 


— Ab.  4eo. 


Act  of  Mutual  EliglbUlty,  187S. 
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OvKuatA  of  His  own  WiU»  freely  and  ■■dHn^Bklr  nMm 
whatsoQTor  coiues  to  paes»  yet  so  as  thmn^  aoAcr  b  tid 
tbe  Autikor  of  Sin.  uor  is  Violence  offered  Sd  tka  WsQ  oi  tk 
CreakturMit,  dot  i$  tho  Liberty  ur  CoDtin£eto^  «f  Snood  Gmb 
takfn  nwny.  but  rather  ostablished. 

*  Although  Inid  knows  whatsoever  may  or  caa  onme  1i 
pass  upon  all  iiiupptvset)  Conditioas,  yet  hMth.  He  aot  docvMi 
anythtng  Ihxviiso  Hr  foresaw  it  as  futare^  or  a»  t&M  vtifll 
wouUi  como  to  pn5S  tqwn  snch  conditions. 

'  By  the  IVcmih*  of  Go<I,  for  the  Mauifestation  oT  Ui  CImf, 
some  men  and  euiyrrls  ai«  predestinated  onto  ciulajtiDV  BflK 
aikd  others  forvt-onlaincv)  to  everlaeting  deatli.*  (Wcwlw'wttt 
OoofsaBioa,  Chap,  iii.  Clauses  i-ili.) 

Certain  pUr»f*t>s  of  the  Declaratory  Act  are  said  to  h«i» 
fundamontjiUy  inoditiotl  the  Confession. 

Tho  Act  eniphti^imvi,  'as  standing  in  the  fore£ratf  of 
the  n^velntion  of  linio«>»  tho  love  of  God  ...  to  stnnenof 
mankind/  and  doclarss  that  "■  all  who  hear  the  Gospel  lit 
warrant4?d  to  l>ehovo  to  the  saving  of  their  eotiIs«'  ■»! 
that,  if  any  ivjoot  Ckxla  call,  tlie  sin  is  their  owzu  TIm 
Confession  ia  not<  to  bo  regarded  as  '  teaching  the  fofv- 
ordination  of  n»t>n  to  death  irrcHpective  of  their  own  sin': 
nor  Its  teaching  that  ai\y  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost  or 
that  God  may  not  extend  Uis  mercy  to  those  who  are 
beyond  tho  nuvins  of  grace. 

With  regard  to  tho  Establishment  doctrine,  the  Act 
disclaims  'intolerant  and  persecuting  principka*;  aM 
more  generally  declares  that  the  Church 

•  does  not  consider  her  oftlct»-boni*erB  in  subscribing  the  Ooft* 
fession  of  Faith  coinmitttHl  to  any  principles  incoasistent  witk 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  pnvftte  judgment' ;  and 
that  *  while  diversity  of  oi>inion  is  recognised  on  imeh  poinUi  in 
the  Confession  ns  do  not  enter  tho  substance  of  the  Reformed 
Faith  therein  set  forth»  the  Church  retains  fall  authority  to 
determine,  in  any  case  which  may  arise,  what  points  fiH 
within  this  description,  and  thus  to  guard  against  any  abase 
of  this  liberty,  to  the  detriment  of  sound  doctrine,  or  to  ^ 
injury  of  her  imity  and  peace.' 


The  questions  raised  by  the  case  on  this  are  tb« 
following :  Does  tho  Act's  interpretation  of  the  Confee* 
sion's  doctrine  of  predestination  modify  or  contradict  (hs 
latter?      And  are  the  general   powers  which  the  Act 
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les  for  the  Church,  to  det<?rniinG  what  is  aud  what 

not  '  of   the  finbRttinco  of  the  Reformed   Faith/  not 

ly  beyond  the  Church's  constitution?     If  so,  did  she 

at,  by  passing  the  Act,  lose  her  identity  with  the  Church 

1813?    A  few  of  her  mumberH  in  1892  said  that  shodidt 

withdrawing  themselves,  founded  *  The  Free  Pres- 

srian  Church  of  1843/     That  Church  still  exists,  but 

members  were  not  the  appellants  in  the  recent  action* 

1892  these  appellants  dissented  from  the  Declaratory 

5t ;  but,  as  it  did  not  involve  questions  of  property,  and 

its  provisions  were  made  permissive,  thoy  remained  in 

le  Free  Church, 

In  1890  the  Free  Church  again  raised  proposals  for 
lion  with  the   United   Prosbj'teriauH  ;  and,  after  throe 
aars  of  negotiations,  a  plan  of  union  was  prepared.    Tlie 
Lndards  of  the  two  Churches  were  the  same;  but,  as 
le  United  Presbyterians  had  in  1879  passed  a  Declaratory 
JLCt,  not  only  permissive  like  that  of   the  Free  Church, 
it  compulsory,   and  as   they   had,   to   put  it  broadly, 
^parted  from  the  Establishment  doctrine  farther  than 
le  Free  Church  had  done,  proWsion  was  made  in  the 
'that   members  of   both   Churches  shall   have    full 
ight  to  assert  and  maintain  the  views  of  truth  aud  duty 
rMch  they  had  liberty  to  maintain  in  the  said  Churches/ 
are  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  words  reserved  the 
^(^ht  to  such  members  of  the  Free  Church  as  held  the 
I  Establishment   doctrine*  to   continue   to   hold   it  after 
leir  Church's  union  with  VoluntJirios.     But  such  a  pro- 
rxsion  exposed  the  Free  Church  to  a  double  attack.     For 
either  she  retained    her   doctrines,   and   her  opponents 
3uld  plead  that  the  union  with  Voluntaries  was  not  a 
%\    union,   or  she  abandoned   some  of  her  doctrines. 
le  second  of  these  alternatives  became  their  chief  charge 
linst  her.     Tho  Plan  of  Union  was  ptissed  in  1899,  and, 
ider  the  Barrier  Act,  remitted  lo  the  local  presbyteries, 
aventy  out  of  seventy-four  having  approved,  it  was 
sed  as  a  Uniting  Act  in  the  Assembly  of  May  1900, 
[>y  593  to  29.     The  same  Assembly  transTuitted  to  pres- 
/teries  the  'overture'  that   the  union  now  take  place. 
renty-one  presbyteries  approved ;  and  this  was  passed 
"«  an  Act  in  the  Assembly  of  October  1900,.  by  643  to  27. 
le   same  Assembly  decreed  that   the  property  held  by 
General  Trustees  should  be  conveyed  to  new  trustees 
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to  be  appointed  hy  the  United  Free  Charch.     On  the 

foUo^ng  day  the  onion  was  completed. 

The  minority,  who  asserted  that  they  were  the  only 
part  of  the  Free  Charch  faithful  to  her  principles,  con- 
tinaed  to  sit  as  her  General  Assembly,  and  appealed 
the  law  to  restore  to  them  her  property.  The  case 
firHt  heard  in  1901  by  Lord  Low,  sitting  in  the  On 
House  of  Session,  who  decreed  in  favour  of  the  United 
Free  Church ;  in  1902,  by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  and 
Lords  Young  and  Trayner,  sitting  in  the  Inner  Houtfe, 
who  confirmed  the  judgment  of  Lord  Low ;  in  1903,  by 
the  HouHC  of  Lords,  before  six  judges,  and  again  in  1901, 
in  consequence  of  Lord  Shand's  death,  before  seven  judges 
— the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lords  Macnaghten,  Davey,  James 
of  Hereford,  Robertson,  Lindley,  and  Alveratone  ;  who,  by  ^ 
five  to  two,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Scottish  Courts,  ■ 
and  assigned  the  proi)erty  to  the  Free  Church  minority. 

Lord  Low  found  that  the  Barrier  Act  assumed  the 
right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  on  non-essentiaU. 
and,  more  generally,  that  some  such  power  was  necessary 
to  the  Assembly,  because  the  Confession  of  Faith  was 
capable  of  various  interpretations.  The  Establishment 
doctrine,  though  so  strongly  held  by  the  early  Free 
Church  as  to  prevent  her  union  with  Voluntaries,  was 
nowhere  defined  in  her  documents  as  essential  or  un- 
alterable ;  and,  being  in  itself  a  doctrine  capable  of  many 
interpretations,  had  come  to  bo  regarded  by  the  Free 
Church,  under  her  experience  of  practical  voluntaryism, 
as  an  open  question.  This  was  all  that  was  required  to 
bring  her  into  line  with  the  United  Presbyterians;  her 
union  with  whom  did  not,  therefore,  imply  the  surrender 
of  her  essential  doctrines.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  was 
prepared  to  decide  the  case  on  this  ground  alone — that 
the  existence  at  intervals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  even 
before  18-13,  in  separation  from  the  Establishment,  and 
the  Free  Church's  experience  of  practical  voluntaryism 
after  that  date,  proved  that  the  Establishment  doctrine 
was  *  not  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Church.'  Moreovert 
the  Barrier  Act  assumed  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
regard  such  a  doctrine  as  an  open  question.  Lord  Young 
took  wider  ground.  In  his  view,  since  there  is  no  rule 
of  law  to  prevent  a  dissenting  Ghuroh  from  changing 
hmr  creed,  the  only  legal  question  which  can  arise  about 
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lier  property  is  whether  this  13  held  under  a  limited  title 
— that  iH,  whether  it  is  exjiressly  attached  to  .specitted 
doctrines.  But  no  such  title  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
Cttse.  The  property  is  vested  in  General  Trustees,  who 
were  appointed  to  hold  and  use  it  as  directed  by  the 
Assembly.  Lord  Trayner  decided  that  the  Free  Church 
had  by  the  Declaratory  Act  made  no  change  in  the  essen- 
tiab  of  the  Confession ;  and  that,  though  she  had  altered 
her  attitude  to  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  Kstablishment  of 

I  religion,  this  was  neither  essential  to  her  constitution, 
nor  so  defined  in  her  documents.  As  for  the  doctrine, 
•it  appears  to  me  diflScult*  (he  said)  *to  hold  that  a  mere 
opinion  as  to  what  some  third  person  was  bound  to  do,  which 
he  might  neglect  or  refuse  to  do,  and  which  the  Church  could 
not  compel  him  to  do,  could  In  any  way  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Chureh.* 

a  matter  of  fact,  the  Free  Church's  practical  voliux- 

ism  had  led  her  to  treat  the  Establishment  doctrine 

'  a  dead  letter.'     If,  however,  it  had  ever  been  regarded 

the  Church  as   fundamental,   she  from    the   first,  by 

er  Deed  of  Demission  and  the  Barrier  Act,  had  powers 

Jto  change  her  doctrines. 

The  Scottish  judges  did  not  define  how  far  these 
powers  extended.  Lord  Low  held  that  the  General 
Assembly  could  not  repudiate  either  the  Confession  or 
isbyterianism ;  while  Lord  Trayner  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  Presbyterianism,  and  even  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  might  not  be  covered  by  the  Barrier 
.ct.  But  at  least  they  recognised  powers  inherent  in  the 
Church's  constitution  to  change  her  opinions  as  to  Estab- 
lishment, and  admitted  further  that  it  was  luitural  and 
even  necessary  for  her  Assembly  to  possess  such  powers, 
because  both  the  Confession  and  in  particular  the  Estab- 
lishment doctrine  were  capable  of  various  interpreta- 
tions. And  it  is  to  be  noticed — the  point  will  recur — that 
all  these  Scottish  judges  emphasised  the  Free  Church's 
experience  of  practical  voluntaryism  aa  *  naturally  *  modi* 
fying  her  theories  of  Church  and  State. 

We  may  take  next,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the 
opinions  of  the  two  Lords  of  Appeal  who  agreed  with 
tho  Scottish  judges.  Lord  Macnaghten  compUiined  that 
the  Establishment  doctrine  had  bulked  too  largo  in  the 
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ar^mont,  and  defined  the  main  question  «s  that  of  Uie 
character  of  the  Free  Church  as  a  whole.     Had  she  come 
out   in   1843  '  with    peculiar   tenets  cut   and   dried  and 
defined  in  the  precifie  language  of  a  ronveyancer,'  or  ss 
retaining  all   the   powei's  of  a  National  Church?     Sbfi 
was   the   latter,  gaining,  through    her   independence  of 
the  State,  liberty  t43  alter  her  formulio  of   subscription. 
Tliough  the  doctrine  of  Establisloiuent  is   embedded  io 
her   Confession,   her  powers   as   a  National   Church  to 
change  her  doctrines  covered  this  also.     She   exhibited 
a  diversity  of  opinion  about  it  immediately  after  the 
Disruption.     Dr   Candlish    and    other  leaders    called  it 
purely  theoretical ;   and,  as   her   practical   voluntaryism 
developed,   the   '  natural  tendency '  must   have   been  to 
believe   that   the    Church    of   Scotland   could   exist  not 
only  without    an    Establishment,   but   without    a    pro- 
fession of  the  Establishment   principle.      Lord  Lindley. 
from  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Barrier  Act-,  and  the 
early  documents  of  the  Free  Church,  concluded  that  she 
had  powers  (within  limits  and  only  to  be  used  hotia  fidt) 
to  alter  or  replace  her  Confession,  which  powers  were  as 
fundamental  to  her  constitution  as  any  of  the  Confes- 
sion's doctrines  ;  and  since  then  she  has  not  only  fulfilled 
her  spiritual  functions  without  state  aid,  but  seen   the  I 
failure  of  her  attempt  to  obtain  this  while  repudiatins 
state  control.     The  Model  Trust  Deed  affirms  the  wholo 
*  power  of  the  keys,'  which  includes  control  over  doctrine, 
contemplates  union  with  other  bodies,  and  subject*  th*' 
trustees  to  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church,  or -of  any  united  body  which  she  may  enter. 
Lords  Macunghten  and  Lindley  were  thus  at  one  with 
the  Scottish  judges  on  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Free 
Church,  on  the  absence  from  her  trust-deeds  of  specifii'd 
titles,  and  on   the  *  naturalness  *  of  her  modification  of 
the   Establishment  doctrine.     Lord  Macnaghten   indeed 
pitches  the  argument  more  loftily.     To   him  the 
and  only  question  is  ' : 

'  Was  the  Pi*ee  Cliurch,  by  the  very  condition  of  her  exist- 
ence,  forced   to   cling  to    her   Subordinate   Standards   ^ntliJ 
so  de8X>erate  a  grip  that  she  has  lost  hold  and  touch  of  thai 
Supreme  Standard  of  her  faith?     Was  she  from   birth  in- 
capable of  all  growth  and  development?    Was  she,  in  a  word,j 
a  dead  branch  and  not  a  living  Church?' 
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These  argumente,  rising  to  so  lofty  an  issue,  were  met 
by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  "with,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  appeal  to  the  legal  authority  of  that  Court. 
In  1813,  in  another  Scottish  Church  case,  Craigdallie 
versus  Aikman,*  Lord  Eldon  had  laid  it  down  that,  if 
there  was  no  provision  for  a  schism  in  the  title-deeds  by 
which  a  congregation  for  religious  worship  held  their 
property,  the  law  would  not  execute  the  trust,  *at  the 
expense  of  a  forfeiture  of  their  property  by  the  cestut- 
qtie-tnisty  for  adhering  to  the  opinions  and  principles  in 
which  the  congregation  had  originally  united.'  In  another 
^caset  the  same  authority  had  decreed  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  individuals  having  the  management  of  a 
religious  institution  at  any  time  to  alter  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  founded. 

r  *  In  such  a  case  .  .  ,  when  a  congregation  become  dissentient 
among  themselves,  the  nature  of  the  original  in^stitution  must 
alone  be  looked  to  as  the  guide  for  the  decision  of  the  Court ; 
and  to  refer  to  any  other  criterion,  as  to  the  sense  of  the 
exUtlng  majority,  would  be  to  make  a  new  institution,  which 
is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  and  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  and  character  of  this  Court.'     (A.R.  p.  579.) 
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Accepting  this  as  law,  the  five  judges  found  in  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  Free  Church  had  abandoned 
tenets  once  professed  by  her  as  fundamental ;  that  her 
,ocuinents  nowhere  conferred  on  thorn  the  power  to  do 
;  that  they  had  broken  trust  in  conveying  her  property 
(to  another  body.  In  reaching  these  conclusions,  it  was 
only  Lords  Hnlsbury,  Davey,  and  Robertson  who  decided 
that  the  Declaratory  Act  was  an  illegitimate  modification 
of  the  Church's  Confession,  The  judgment  of  the  Court 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  based  solely  upon  the 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Free  Church  towards  the 
Establishment  doctrine.  All  Hve  judges  agreed  that  this 
was  enough  to  disinherit  her ;  for  they  held  the  doctrine 
to  be  essential  to  her  constitution,  and  interpreted  neither 
her  claim  to  spiritual  independence  nor  any  of  her  formal 
Acts  as  covering  the  right  to  alter  it.  They  read  the 
Bjirrior  Act  as  one  only  of  procedure,  and  thought  it  not 

P      *  Aathoiiaed  Report,  pp.  87,  105,  305,  etc 

f  Attorney -General  v,    Pearson,  quoted    bj  Lord    Davey,   Authorised 
BepOTt,  p.  570. 
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plausible  to  suppoRe  tliHt  at  the  date  of  the  Ad  ibe 
Church  intended  either  to  change  her  faith  or  to  pernttt 
it  to  be  changed.  But,  above  all,  we  must  notice  that  tlw 
five  judges  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  majority  o( 
the  Church,  by  conveying  her  property  to  a  body,  many 
of  whoso  members  denied  the  Estiiblishment  doctriw, 
thereby  dispossessed  of  it  a  remnant  of  her  own  memben, 
•  whose  only  fault '  had  been  to  adhere  to  the  doctrina. 

The  gravity  of  the  diflfereiicea  which  these  opinions 
exliibit  must  arouse  in  all  intelligent  persons  a  desirt 
to  understand  how,  with  equal  profession  of  adhereooe 
t«  the  law  of  trusts,  and  vnth  the  same  facta  befoie 
them,  these  able  judgen  should  have  reached  bocb 
opposite  conclusions.  Such  a  desire  is  not  to  be 
founded  with  that  discontent  which  -would  seek 
reverse  the  recent  decision.  The  Supi-eine  Court  hM 
spoken:  there  is  no  appeal.  Nor  would  -we  encourBg« 
the  complaint,  which  has  risen  in  Scotland,  as  to  tb« 
constitution  of  the  Court.  Five  out  of  the  seven  jodgM 
of  appeal  heard  the  pleadings  twice,  and  the  opiniooB  of 
the  majority  give  evidence  that  they  paid  full  attentloB 
to  the  judgments  of  the  Scottish  Courts,  nnd  felt  they 
could  differ  from  these  only  after  a  more  than  usuaDy 
elaborate  explanation  of  their  own  views.  Nor  is  th? 
examination  of  the  judgments  that  we  have  in  view  on* 
of  ntere  academic  curiosity.  The  elements  of  the  caaeco 
which  the  judges  differed  alfect  all  the  Churches,  as  veQ 
as  the  general  liberties  of  our  organised  religious  life,M 
closely  that  we  mu.^t  attempt  to  analyse  them. 

The  judges  all  agree  that  a  religious  association  i* 
bound  with  regard  to  its  property  by  its  principles  of 
union,  and  subject  to  the  law  of  trusts.  They  agree  a* 
to  what  documents  supply  the  evidence  in  the  case  ol 
the  Free  Church.  They  agree  further  that  these  show 
the  Free  Church  to  have  at  first  held  strongly  to  Ui» 
Establishment  doctrine,  and  afterwards  to  have  coine  to 
regard  it  as  an  open  question.  But  there  they  diverge 
and  mainly  upon  three  questions.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  evidence  and  the  estimate  of  ihit 
relative  value  of  its  several  parts,  on  all  points  except 
the  two  facts  we  have  just  mentioned.  With  regard  C* 
the  rank  held  by  the  Establishment  doctrine  i; 
consititution  oi  tUo  Free  Church,  and  the  degr* 
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tlie  profession  of  it  by  her  founders  led  donors  to  bestow 
funds  upon  her,  the  majority  laid  particular  emphasis 
upon  Dr  Chalmers'  address  as  her  first  Moderator,  and 
its  indsive  distinction  between  the  Free  Church  and  the 
Voluntaries.  The  minority  paid  respect  to  other  addresses 
in  which  Dr  Chalmers  qualified  that  distinction,  and 
those  in  which  his  colleagues  emphasised  the  merely 
theoretical  character  of  the  Free  Church's  doctrine  of 
Establishment.  On  the  doctrine  itself  the  difference 
among  the  judges  was  similar.  The  majority  held  it  to 
have  been  a  definite  doctrine  and  of  equal  rank  in  the 
Church's  view  with  that  of  spiritual  independence ;  the 
minority  held  that  it  was  vague,  and  dependent  for  itA 
possible  applications  on  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Church  herself.  Similarly  again  with  the  power 
of  the  Free  Church  to  change  her  doctrines.  The 
majority  did  not  find  this  power  either  in  the  adoption 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  her  successive  Confessions, 
nor  in  the  Barrier  Act,  nor  in  the  whole  *  power  of  the 
keys ' ;  while  the  minority  deemed  that  those  Acts  did 
assume  the  Church's  right  to  l^islate  on  doctrine.  All 
these  differences  are  differences  in  reading  and  assessing 
evidence.  It  may  be  held  that  the  majority  were  wrong 
in  emphasising  Dr  Chalmers*  address,  wrong  in  not 
paying  equal  respect  to  the  other  documents  which 
qualify  it,  wrong  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Estab- 
lishment doctrine,  and  wrong  in  their  reading  of  the 
Barrier  Act.  But  these  are  points  upon  which  individual 
minds  will  always  differ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  definite 
instrument  of  constitution  by  the  founders  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  in  face  of  the  long  and  careful  argnmentif  of 
the  judges,  there  is  no  use  in  further  contesting  the 
conclusions  of  the  majority. 

But  these  differences  in  the  judicial  interpreiationM 
of  the  evidence  were  enhanced  by  two  isthtsm.  The 
Scottish  judges  and  the  minority  of  tb«  Court  of  Appeal 
emphasised  the  influence  of  th«  btsU/ry  of  the  Free 
Church  upon  her  original  teri<fts,  Tbsy  said  that  her 
experience  of  pnu^rtical  voluntaryism  *  uatumlly '  modified 
her  doctrine  «4  rv^ligious  tsi^mhlmhmtmt,  and  l«gitiniately 
brought  her  inUf  \in*t  with  itut  th^/r«tMal  Voluntaries. 
The  major'  *«r  igrM^^  this  lnfiu«fM9e«  or*  like  Cord 

'tobfli  Mtt  of  wmri  as  m/t  tNUuing  on  the 
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question   of  what  doctrines   the   Church    startod  ^-ilh; 
for  by  these   alone   could   her    identity   be   detcrminvd. 
But,  thirdly,  the  difference  ns  to  the  legitimate  influence 
of  the  Church's  history  was  only  one  aspect  of  n  " 
find  more  fundamental  opposition  of  opinion.     '1  i 
in  the  judges*  conception  of  a  Church.  The  Lord  Chakncellor 
aaid  that  *  the  identity  of  a  religious  community  dt  -  ■-'^-  ' 
as  a  Church  must  consist  in  the  unity  of  its  do^ 
The  others  did   not  so   absolutely  express  the  opinicv, 
confining   themselves   to    the   argument    that   the  Free 
Church  in  particular  had  no  power  to  chan^.     Yet  afl 
of  the  majority,  by  tying  the  legal  rights  of  the  Frw 
Church   for  ever  to  her  early  views,  in  the  absence  of 
any  definite  legal  title  to  her  property  which  reservtd 
to  her   the  power   to  change,   and   Lord    Robertson,  in 
particular,   by   refusing  to  allow  her  experiences  as  i 
living    Church    any   valid    influence   in    affecting   ihsft 
views,  were  governed  by  ^-irtually  the  same  concepiiofl 
of  a  Church  as  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

|;0n  the  other  side  are  Lord  Macnaghten*s  opinion  tlioi 
the  absence  fi'ora  the  Free  Church  documents  of  a  lep»l 
instrument  empowering  her  to  change  her  doctrine*  ii 
no  proof  of  her  disability  to  do  so ;  and  his  affii- 
that  the  sole  question  to  be  de<!ided  is,  Was  the  *  ;  i 
*from  birth  incapable  of  all  growth  and  development? 
Was  she  a  dead  branch  and  not  a  living  Cliurch  ?'  Lori 
Macnaghten  answered  these  questions  thus  : — 

*  I  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a  National  Church,  itntrftxa- 
melled  and  unfettered  by  couuexlou  with  the  State,  whidi 
doeti  not  at  least  jussess  the  powers  of  revising  and  aniendioi: 
the  formula  of  subscription  required  of  its  own  office-beam»r 
and  the  power  of  pronouncing  authoritatively  that  mmdc 
latitude  of  opinion  is  permiHsible  to  its  members  in  regard  te 
matters  which,  according  to  the  common  apprehension  U 
mankind,  are  not  matters  of  faith.' 

That  is   to  put   the   one   conception   of   the   Church  m 
absolutely  hh  the  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  other. 

The  two  conceptions  lie  at  the  root  of,  though  they 
by  no  means  exhaust,  the  differences  of  judicial  opinion 
on  the  case.  The  Scottish  Courts  were  guided  by  the  wider 
view  ;  but  in  face  of  Lord  Macnaghten's  agreement  ^^^ 
thcnii  and  Lovd  B«\i^t\;4oua  adherence  to  the  imrroww, 
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it  is  erroneous  to  confine  these  conceptions  respectively 
to  Scotland  and  England.     No  doubt  the  idea  of  spiritual 
ix^ependcnco  is  more  familiar  to  Scotsmen  than  to  ?]nglish- 
ixien,  whether  hiwyers  or  churchmen.     It  has  been  a  high^i 
and  constant  note  in  the  testimony  of  the  Scottish  Church«^| 
whether  within  or  without  the  Katiiblishment^  rising  so^^ 
clear   above  the  local  and  temporal  issues  of  her  con- 
troversies  as    to   form    the    distinctive    and    recognised 
contribution  of  Scotland  to  the  Catholic  Confession  of 
Christendom.     Nor  do  wo   think,  that  the  majox*ity  did 
justice  to  it,  so  far  as  they  entered,  like  Lord  Robertson, 
on  an  examination  of   the  general  feelings  of  Scottish 
theologians  as  of  value  in  interpreting  those  Acts  which 
may  be  held   to  be   ambiguous    in    their   expression   o£ 
the  powers   of  the   Church.     No  one  familiar  with   thi 
history  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  onwards  ca: 
doubt  that»  although  her  theologians  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth    centuries   were   as  adverse    to    theological 
change  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Robertson  have 
described  them  to  bo,  they  nevertheless  would  have  dis- 
claimed the  conception  of  the  Church  entertained  by  tb 
judges  and  sympathised  with   that  so  boldly  express 
by  Lord  Maenaghten. 

Apart  from  this,  we  desire  to  point  out  that  this  wider 
conception  of  the  Church  is  not  merely  Scottish.     It  is 
asserted  and  acted  upon  by  niost  of  the  parties  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  all  the  vital  and  progressive 
I'Jonconfoi'niiat  Churches.     Not  for  denying  such  funda- 
mental   matters  as  the  authority  of  Scripture  or  the 
divinity  of   Christ,  but  for  qualifying  her  views  on  the 
duties  of  the  State  towards  religion,  and  (so  far  as  th^^ 
liOrd  Chancellor's  judgment  goes)  for  restating  her  do<^| 
trine  of  predestination  with  the  single  purpose  of  making^ 
more  clear  and  open  God's  offer  of  salvation  to  all  man- 
kind, and  for  reserving  to  herself  the  right  to  say  what 
constitutes   the   sum  and  substance   of    her  Confession, 
a  Church  whose  distinctive  note  has  ever  been  that  of 
spiritual  independence,  and  which  had  no  special  doctrines 
attached  to  her  trust  deeds,  has  been  arraigned  by  the  law 
and  mulcted  of  its  property.     A  theologian  so  personally 
unaffected  by  the  result  as  the  Bishop  of  Worcenter,  and 
so  satisfied  ^vith  the  formulas  of  his  own  Church  as  an 
expression  t  e  truth,  has  emphasised  the  danger 
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involved  in  such  a  decision  to  all  Kpiritual  liheiiy  anil 
religious  tliinking.  We  do  not  think  he  ih  nlnnned  with- 
out cause.  It  is  not  merely  the  liberty  of  a  Church'i 
theology  to  grow  under  the  general  intellecttial  prognw 
of  the  age  which  is  threatened  by  the  ju<l^nent  of  the 
House  of  Lordfl.  It  ia  also  the  freedom  of  a  Church  to 
profit  by  her  own  practical  experience  of  the  working 
of  such  theories  as  that  of  Church  and  Stat<e,  in  which 
no  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  involved.  The 
Lford  Chancellor  disclaimed  the  intention  of  the  Court 
to  interfere  with  a  Church's  doctrinal  freedom ;  Lord 
Davey  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  endeavours  of 
men  of  '  great  intelligpTice  and  sound  learning  to  escape 
from  the  fetters  forged  by  an  earlier  generation';  and 
all  the  five  judges  asserted  that  their  judgment  touched 
only  the  Church's  property,  But  when  that  property 
is  the  means  of  a  Church's  work,  her  clothing,  and  her 
tools,  the  distinction  drawn  by  their  loi'dships  may  be 
logically  sound,  but  disappears  in  practice.  They  msy 
not  have  interfered  with  the  Church's  spin'tual  independ- 
ence in  vacuo ;  but  it  is  not  in  vacuo  that  a  Church  can 
grow  or  avail  herself  of  the  profits  of  her  experience. 

The  gravity  of  the  question  concerns  even  more  than 
the  Churches,  fis,  indeed,  appears  from  the  conversation* 
of  their  lordships  with  Mr  Haldane.  The  modem  State 
recognises  the  right  of  the  individual  to  modify  his  belief! 
without  danger  to  his  life,  his  civic  rights,  or  the  property 
he  has  gathered  and  holds  in  his  own  name.  But  h 
seems  that  this  is  a  liberty  still  denied  by  the  law  to 
associations  of  individuals.  They  may  not  have  tied 
their  property  by  limited  titles  to  this  or  that  belief. 
Tliey  may  hold  it  simply  and  generally  in  their  own 
name.  But  if  they  have  not  achieved  the  impossible  by 
anticipating  their  mental  growth,  and  defining  what 
powers  to  change  their  opinions  they  reserve  to  them- 
selves, the  law,  in  questions  of  their  property,  will  treat 
them  only  as  commercial  companies,  or  financial  trustees 
under  *  the  dead  hand.'  The  law  will  allow  an  associa- 
tion to  think  and  to  grow ;  it  will  even  allow  it« 
members  individually  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the 
mental  changes  involved  in  such  growth ;  but,  aa  soon 
as  it  makes  an  ofBcial  declaration,  if  but  a  singl* 
member,  bocau&e  Iiq  Uas  not  gro%\^,  claims   the  whole 
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property  ou  that  ground,  the  law,  no  matter  how  much 
the  property  is  bound  up  with  the  usefuhiess  of  the 
association,  will  take  it  from  the  latter,  and,  no  matter 
how  little  the  solitary  member  is  capable  of  administering 
it,  will  assign  it  to  him. 

This  theory,  by  which  the  majority  considered  them- 
selves bound,  denies  practical  reality  to  every  kind  of 
voluntary  association  except  the  State  itself.  And  yet  such 
associations,  religious  and  other,  actually  do  exist,  and 
grow  only  upon  the  precisely  opposite  conception  of  their 
rights.  They  perform  works  beneficent  to  the  community 
and  necessary  to  the  State  itself;  but,  on  the  theory  of 
the  judges  that  they  are  not  real  personalities,  and  in 
pOBsessiou  of  the  rights  which  each  of  their  individual 
members  enjoys,  they  may  at  any  time  be  deprived  of 
their  legal  identity.  It  is  many  years  since  prescient 
minds,  holding  no  brief  for  the  Churches,  or  even,  like 
Renan,  sworn  foes  to  Ultramontanism,  have  foretold  that 
the  greatest  practical  problem  of  future  politics  would 
be  some  method  by  which  the  State  might  recognise 
the  reality  of  societies  within  itself  and  yet  independent 
of  it.  Such  a  recognition  already  prevails  in  philosophy, 
and  is,  as  wo  have  said,  everywhere  acted  on  in  practical 
life.  Yet,  so  long  as  it  fails  to  penetrate  the  august 
fastnesses  of  the  law,  every  voluntary  association  of 
citizens,  however  nearly  unanimous  it  may  be  in  the 
desire  to  profit  by  the  intellectual  advance  of  mankind 
or  its  own  practical  experience,  is  exposed  to  the  same 
arrest  and  confiscation  of  its  property  as  has  happened 
to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

That  this  danger  has  been  widely  ixjcognised  appears 
from  the  many  proposals  for  its  removal  which  have 
been  made  throughout  the  country  even  in  the  few 
weeks  since  the  decision  of  the  Lords  revealed  it.  But 
each  one  of  these  proposals  is  encumbered  with  difficulties. 
The  hope  has  been  expressed  of  a  change  in  the  attitude 
and  temper  of  the  law  itself,  and  has  been  based  on  the 
ground  that  two  judges  so  eminent  as  Lords  Mocnaghten 
and  Lindley  have  equally  with  the  majority'  accepted  the 
law  of  trusts,  and  yet  found  nothing  to  conflict  with  it 
in  their  wider  conception  of  a  Church.  Yet  such  a  hope 
has  to  face  the  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  the  majority 
— and  it  is  an  opinion  not  likely  to  g^-ow  less  among 
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lawyers — that  it  wonld  not  be  safe,  -with  reflpect  eifcher  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  law  of  trusts  or   to  the  security  ol 
religious  asBOcintiona  thonisoIvCH,  to  allo%\'  to  the  latwr 
the  froeclom  which  the  Free  Church  has  claimed.     Tiia 
there  is  the  proposal  to  ask  Parliament  to  modify  tbe 
law  of  trusts  in  the  case  of  Churches.      Bat  this  wool! 
have  to  encounter  not  only  the  opposition  of  many  of  lbs 
legal  lords,  but  not  a  few  nor  slight  religious  prejudioei 
on  the  part  of  other  members  of  Parliament,  either  with 
strong  views  on  the  uncbangeableness  of  the  doctrines  rf 
their  own  denomination,  or  with  equally  stronjf  jealousy  of 
the  freedom  of  others.     Another  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
is  for  religious  bodies  to  alter  their  existing  titles  by  intio* 
ducing  into  them  terms  allowing  powers  to  a  luajorityaf 
the  members  to  change  their  doctrines.     But  this  couJd 
not  be  done  by  Churches  already  in  existence  unices  ihm 
members  were  unanimous  and  could  induce  Parliament 
to  sanction  an  alteration  of  their  present  titles ;  whil» 
new  provisions,  even  when  most  carefully  drawTi,  would 
still  be  subject,  if  the  pi^osent  theory  of  the  law  pre^-ails, 
to  the  nxost  rigid  interpretation  by  the  courts. 

From  such  problems  of  religious  liberty  and  growUi 
in  general  we  turn  to  the  questions  of  equity  which  tbfi 
case  before  us  has  raised  in  reference  to  the  Free  Chuirfa  of 
Scotland.  So  pressing  are  these  that  one  of  the  majoiity 
of  the  judges,  Lord  Davey,  has  lately  taken  the  unosoftl 
course  of  allo\\'ing  his  opinion  about  it  to  reach  the  pubUe 
through  the  press.*  The  judges  were  agreed  that  aboat 
1870  the  Free  Church  had  modified  her  early  viows  on  Um 
Establishment  doctrine,  and  that  from  this  time  onward* 
not  only  was  that  doctrine  regarded  by  her  aa  an  open 
question,  but  an  iucreasiug  majority  of  her  members  hai 
set  their  faces  towards  union  with  the  Voluntaries.  Now, 
of  the  invested  funds  of  the  Church  which  have  been 
affected  by  the  judgment  of  the  Coui't  a  very  large  pro* 
portion  was  contributed  after  1870,  The  judges  tre*l 
the  property  of  the  Church  as  indivisible,  and  al 
tied  to  her  early  views  of  the  EstabUshment  doci 
Lord  Robertson  said : — 

*  Regarding  the  whole  of  the  proxwrty  now  In  dispata.  I 
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caunot  see  how,  in  law  or  in  fairness,  a  majority  of  the  men 
who  acquired  it  on  the  representations  made  in  the  **  Affec- 
tionate Hepresentatiou  "  [Dr.  Chalmers'  address  in  1843],  could 
li&ve  been  allowed,  say  in  1850,  to  carry  off  the  property  to 
the  Voluntaries,  ,  ,  ,  And  after  all  the  argument  we  have 
beard,  I  have  discovered  no  reai*on  which  makes  tliat  fair  and 
lawful  in  1000  which  would  not  have  been  eo  fifty  yeare 
earlier.'     (Authorised  Report,  p.  603.) 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  'the  whole  of  the  property* 
vnis  not 'acquired  on  the  ropreeentatiomi  mado*  in  1843 
either  in  Dr  Chalmers'  address  or  those  of  others.  Of  the 
nxilliou  and  a  quarter  sterling  of  invested  funds,  whicli 
came  into  the  present  case,  only  some  18,000/.  had  been 
given  to  the  Church  by  1850.  In  1863,  when  negotiations 
for  union  began,  this  capital  was  still  only  92,000/ :  in 
1872  it  was  24»,(KX)/.  Then,  after  the  Establishment  doc- 
trine had  beconio  an  open  question  in  the  Free  Church, 
it  rose  in  ten  years  to  593,000/.,  and  by  1900  to  the 
1,320,000/.  now  in  •  dispute.  Many  of  the  donors  of  the 
three  quarters  of  a  million  gifted  since  1873  were  persons 
who  eitlier  favoured  the  uni<m  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  or  lived  to  enter  it  in  1900. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  funds  vested  in  the  General 
Truateea  is  also  true  of  the  congregational  property. 
¥or  instance,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  a  few  years 
before  the  union,  the  sum  of  137,000/.  was  raised  for 
the  building  of  churches  chiefly  in  the  now  industrial 
suburbs ;  but  of  that  sum  only  fifteen  guineas  wore  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  minority  of  the  Church,  to 
whom  the  House  of  Lords  has  assigned  both  the  general 
and  the  congregational  property.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  bear  in  mind  *  what 
the  donors  of  the  trust  fund  thought  about  it,  or  what 
wo  are  constrained  to  infer  would  be  their  view  if  it  were 

ipssible  to  consult  them/  If  the  pleadings  in  the  case, 
i^htly  or  wrongly,  did  not  argue  for  an  equitable 
^vision  of  the  funds,  but  were  confined  to  questions  of 
he  identity  and  powers  of  the  Church,  and  if  the  law, 
as  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon,  obliged  the  judges  to  attach 
the  whole  property  in  question  to  the  early  views  of  the 
Church,  nothing  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  legal  justice 
of  the  deci&ion ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the 
donors  o£  so  large  a  part  of  the  property  favoured  the 
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union,  that  in  equity  thotr  intentions  should  be  consulted 
Lord  James  may  have  been  moved  by  this  consideratn 
when  he  expressed  *the  sincere  hope  that  some  way  18 
be  found  to  avoid  the  capture  by  cither  litigants  of  aq 
Bpoila   of  war.'      And  Lord  Davey,  in  his  letter   to  Uh 
•Times/  stated  that,  while   he   still  regards    the  receiA 
deciftion   as  inevitable   in   law,  he  'would   have  heartSf 
welcomed  any  proposal  which  might  have  been  accepted 
by  both  parties '  to  arrange  for  each  congregation 

•  to  retaia  its  own  property,  and  by  vote  of  the  xuemberf  to 
join  either  one  party  or  the  other;  and  that  then  comnib* 
Bioners  be  appointed  ...  to  divide  the  general  propertj, 
having  regard  to  number  of  members,  number  of  coQgreg*- 
tions,  and  any  other  considerations  affecting  the  question.' 

The  judges  have  thus  laid  the  responsibility  of  relieving 
the  ob\noua  inequitableuess  of  the  effects  of  the  law  upon 
the  htigants   themselves.     More   than  two  months  han 
passed    in   which    these  have    been  eagerly  studying  the 
situation.     Tiie  commissions  of  both  General  Assemblia 
have  met;  their  advisory  committees  have  been  in  frcsquent 
session ;  public  and  congregational  meetings  have  been  heM 
up  and  down  the  country ;  and  the  newsiiiipei-s  have  been 
full  of  criticism  and  advice.     As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
difficulties  both   of  principle  and  detail  have   increafled 
the  more  they  have  been  studied.     There  has  been  some 
impolitic  speaking  on  both  sides,  and  still  more  provocation 
in   the  uncharitable  criticisms  of  outsiders.     Yet  on  the 
whole   the  temper  of  the  two  Churches  has  been  good, 
considering  the  exciting  nature  of  the  situation;  and  both 
ui)pear  tmxioiiK  to  let  tho  religiouH  interests  ii»  each  other* 
keeping  suffer  us  little  as  possible.     It  is  equally  clear. 
however,  that,  were  all  the  good  will  in  the  world  avallabK 
it  cannot  remove  certain  difficulties  created  alike  by  tho 
facts,   the   law,   and   tho   religious   convictions    of    both 
Churches.    If,  for  any  reason,  the  small  body  adjudged  to 
be  the  legal  owners  of  the  Free  Church  property  were 
Avilling  to  resign  to  the  United  Free  Church  as  much  of 
it  as  they  cannot  profitably  use,  it  is  clear  that  thoy  fwl 
themselves  debarred,  not  only  by  tho  fact  that  tho  convey- 
ance of  the   property  to  that  Church  has  already  been 
.pronounced  a  breach  of  trust  by  the  Courts,  but  by  the 
conviction  (of  at  least  eome  of  them)  that  they  mi^hi 
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areby  betray  the  doctrinal  interests  for  which  they  be- 

pve  it  was  originally  given.     On  the  other  hand,  they  are 

linly  incapable  of  c^irrying  on  the  religious  work  bound 

►  with  so  enormous  a  trust.     For  that  work  depends  only 

',  small  part  on  the  trust  funds,  and  requires  the  labour 

id  annual  liberality  of  a  very  much  larger  membership 

the  small  Free  Church  can  ever  hope  to  attract. 

lerefore  the  resolution  of  the  United  Free  Church  to 

ig  to  as  much  of  the  property  as  possible  is  as  deserv- 

of  respect,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  convictions  of  her 

iponents  that  she  is  theologically  unworthy  to  hold  it. 

It  is  not  mere  money  that  was  in  question  before  the 

>urts,  or  that  the  United  Free  Church  is  now  unwilling 

give  up,  but  the  means  of  doing  the  religious  work  en- 

isted  to  her,  and  so  successfully  carried  on.     It  would 

fvc  been  simple  enough  for  her  to  resign  the  million  and 

|uarter  sterliug  in  the  hands  of  her  General  Trustees,  and 

difficult  to  i-eplace  it  from  the  liberality  of  her  mem- 

i;  although,  as  that  property  includes  three  theological 

^ges,  three  institutions  for  the  training  of  day-school 

lers,  and  a  niuuber  of  mission   institutes  in  eight 

&rent  countries,  we  do  not  see  how  the  Free  Church, 

one  theological  professor,  three  or  four  students,  no 

lers  of  teachers,  and  not  one  missionary,  could  possibly 

charge  even   this  portion  of  the  trust.     But  when  it 

aes  to  resigning  about  eleven  hundred  churches  and 

»nses,  and  leaA-ing  them  for  the  most  part  to  stand  empty 

>r  the  Free  Church,  with  some  thirty  ministers,  could  not 

sibly  fill  them)  while  she  herself  built  new  churches 

manses  for  the  congregations  that  have  already  with 

lost  complete  unanimity  decided  to  adhere  to  the  union 

'^all  th  at  would  not  only  mean  a  task  beyond  the  resources 

of   the  United  Free  Church  for  many  years,  but  would 

imply  a  multiplication  and  a  waste  of  ecclesiastical  build- 

Injgs  at  which  the  Hense  of  the  nation  would  revolt. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Lord  Davey's  suggestions 
of  arbitration  between  the  parties  are  to  be  welcomed. 
^Indeed  the  United  Freo  Church,  at  the  first  conference 
|l>etween  her  representatives  and  those  of  the  Freo  Church, 
produced  propoHfils  for  this,  inoilorately  conceived,  and 
recognising  the  full  legal  rightu  uf  the  victors  in  the  case. 
Unhappily  tlie  Freo  C'hurch,  for  the  ruiiHous  we  have  given 
^above,  has  dechired  Unrlf  uiinble  to  accept  arbitration  at 
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present.  Its  representatives  claim  time.  They  say  ihif 
cannot  prove  their  strength  till  the  property  is  in  tWr 
hands ;  and  they  hope  that  in  the  new  situation  cresad 
by  the  judi^ment  many  who  entered  the  United  Fm 
Cliurch  may  return  to  them.  As  yet,  they  have  failed* 
withdraw  a  single  minister  from  that  Church.  To  a^ 
point,  as  they  have  done,  theological  lecturers  from  tlii« 
other  churches  is  only  to  betray  their  own  inability 
fulfil  the  trust.  Seventy  of  their  ministerial  charges) 
still  vacant.  Even  if  they  succeed  in  attracting  a  ffw 
thousand  more  members,  how  are  they  to  minister  to 
them,  and  how,  even  with  such  an  addition,  can  thfif 
support  the  Church's  work  at  home  or  abi'oad.  whiA 
depends  on  annual  subHCiriptions  ?  It  iK  therefore  M 
much  in  their  own  interest  as  in  that  of  religion  at  Iat^ 
that  the  arbitration,  which  must  stirely  come  at  lart, 
should  be  made  possible  at  once.  If  a  few^  just  men,  (wt- 
side  both  Chui'ches  but  in  sympathy  with  religion,  vnn 
appointed,  on  the  understanding  that  they  "were  to  tab 
into  consideration  (1)  the  legal  rights  of  the  Free  Chut^^_ 
(2)  the  inequitableness  of  the  situation  arising  fro 
fact  of  so  much  of  the  property  assigned  to  her 
been  bestowed  by  donors  who  approved  of  or  entered 
union,  and  (3)  the  needs  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on 
the  respective  fitness  of  the  two  parties  to  do  this,  a  se 
of  division,  we  feel  sure,  could  be  arranged  which,  ha 
received  the  consent  of  the  two  Churches,  could 
fail  to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  It  would  be 
ous  to  go  to  Parliament  without  the  consent  of 
the  interested  parties.  But  such  a  direct  appeal 
necessary  if  the  Free  Church,  while  its  inability  to 
the  trust  becomes  more  and  more  manifest,  persists 
declining  arbitration  in  spite  both  of  public  opinion 
the  advice  of  two  of  the  judges  who  were  favoural 
her.  Such  a  result,  with  the  litigation  which  it 
necessitate,  would  indeed  be  deplorable. 
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lestrii'  I  I<'>i  f.i 
Cirji 
ICOin; 


Candla  Museum,  387  —  eharacter 
of  -EKoan  glyptic  work,  ib. — work 
of  M;ulpton*,  31M( — the  day  tAbteta. 
<&.— eystem  of  nomeration,  388 — 
form  of  worship.  900-391t— external 
reUtlons,  3D2— IrneCB  of  Egyptian 
tnduence,  392-304  —  relation  of 
^gean  art  to  Greek,  395. 
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his  dolngH  and  achievements,*  411. 
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139.     Set  Anglo-Saxons. 

Lee- Warner,  Sir  W.,  'Life  of  Lord 
Daibouaie,'  230. 

Licbermann,  Felix,  '  Die  Gesotxe  der 
An^'lHaclLscii,"  139  W  aeq. 

Lln(il<Ty,  T^rd,  on  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  question,  fi3.S. 

Xiiterary  History,  The  Meaniss 
of,  1 — the  fedeml  conception,  8— 
language,  {^.^Ifferencc  between 
science  and  art,  3  —  poetry  and 
profic,  4 — hi.storj-,  ib. — influence  of 
Italy,  .5— the  four  literary  forces,  6 
— translations,  7  —  Hallara's  His- 
tory, »6.— Sainte-Bcuvc.  8— Talne, 
ib. — system  of  monographs,  10 — 
Louis  P.  BetKs  bibliography,  11  — 
Joseph  Texte,  t/j.— want  of  organ- 
isation of  the  study  in  England, 
11-13 — 'Chambent's  Cvtiopiedia  of 
English  Litarature,"  13— •English 
Literature.'  ib. — Mr  Courthope's 
'History  of  English  Poetry,'  13-34 
—  Professor  Saintsbury's  '  Short 
History  of  BngHsh  Literature,*  24- 
26. 

Lockyer,  Sir  Nomuui,  *0n  the  Influ- 
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LutOAlnwski.  Dr,  founds  tlie  Phil- 
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Mackenzie,     D.,     '  The    Pottery    of 

KnoftHOs,'  380,  382. 
Mm'itaghten,     I^rd,    on     the     Free 

Church  of  Scotland  question,  638 — 

hia  conception  of  n  nallmial  Church, 

flt2. 
MadaKaNcnr,   ummmallun    f&uua  of. 
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Muhiin,  CttpUJD.  'inftoence  of  Sea- 
power  Qpon  Hwtory.'  324, 

Malooel,  J«an,  coort-palnter  to  the 
Duka  at  Bai^pondjr.  5h6. 

Kaspeto,  G.,  'HiiitctEn!  de  rOr!«nc 
ClHanlqae/  56  — on  the  Egyptian 
relij^oo,  7U. 

Msorer,  KoiiT«d  tod,  his  sladj  of 
Aiiglo-S&XQn  law,  146. 

Hen.  John  Theodore.  "HlMory  of 
European  Tlioa^ht  in  the  Ntnc- 
t**nth  Century,'  7rf.     Srt  Thought. 

Mesbtftherikkj,  Prince,  editor  of  the 
■Gnuhdanin.*  190— political  views, 
{&.— inllaencc  on  Nicholob  II.  100, 
205. 

Middle  Ages.  French  Faintizi^  in 
the,  576.     Sff  Painting. 

BCilitia  and  Volunteeore,  309— ap- 
pointmeut  of  a  lloyal  CommU&ion, 
ih. — tcriDM  of  the  warrant,  310 — 
report,  311-310— on  the  training  of 
the  Militia,  313  — tlic  Volunteer 
force,  i&.—proposols  for  its  iin- 
ppoveincnt,  315-317 — on  the  viUue 
of  the  force,  317 — principles  to  be 
adopted,  3i»  —  protection  by  tJic 
nai^,  %fiO  — pOHsiUle  invA«iou  of 
Great  BriUin,  321-:123— need  for 
the  existence  of  a  safficient  military 
force,  323— training  of  the  volun- 
teer, 324 — discontent  of  the  ofBcem, 
325 — adoption  of  the  principle  of 
universal  service.  320. 

Mllner,   Lord.    'England   in  Egypt,' 
63<t. 
'Mitchell,  John,   'Organised  Labor/ 
600. 

Moore.  Rev.  Edward.  'Studies  in 
Dante.'  3.50.  'A^. 

Mosso,  Prof.  A.,  *  Fatigue,'  656. 

MozUy,  J.  H.,  'Europemi  Thought  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,'  70. 

Muravleff,  M.,  Miniitter  of  Juatioe, 

im. 

Muscnlar  exhaustion.  558.  Ste 
Fatigue. 

M. 

Nethcriandii,  exhibition  of  the  Primi- 
tives at  BnigcM,  S70. 

New  Zealand,  tradi?  with  north- 
wMtem  Europe,  348— character  of 
the  coal  deposits.  356. 

Nicaragua  Canal.  332,  340— cost  of 
construction,  834 — length  of  the 
route,  341 — compared  with  the 
Panama  route,  ib.— estimate  of  the 
tonnage,  340. 

Nicholas  TI,  Emperor  of  Roasin.  ItX). 
SwT&ar. 

SUe  rim.  Irrigation  of  tha,  537. 


Niaetaenth    Oaaimrj, 

Thought  in  the.  70^   SerTbottshL 
Soack,     Vr     Fcrdiitaiid,     *  ffniMTt^ 

PaUce*,*  377. 
Novelists,  indnence  of  cbeir  wftUan 

15& 

O. 

Okspl.  discovery  of  the.  46S,  47t 
Oro,  Costilla  del,  or  the  laUwOirf 

Panama,  330. 
Orr,  Robert  Low.  '  The  Tnm  CkmA 
of  Scotland   AppmU,'  edlM  %. 

ose. 

OKbom,  Prof.  H.  P.,  'The  Iaw  rf 
Adaptive  Kadiation,'  Mi. 

P. 

Painting.  French,  In  the  Middto 
Ages,  576— result  of  the  exhUMoB 
at  iJruges,  ib.  —  want  of  bonfr 
geneiiy,  5T7.  580  —  ereaUon  of 
HchooU,  o7S — rarioofi  painten,  S7V 
—fresco  and  wall  decvrotion.  A— 
ioHueocc  of  Italy.  5^1 — 'Pamfat 
de  Norbonne,'  SHi — Inflnanoa  ol 
Teutonic  artUta.  3S£,  505— tkc 
Breviary  of  Belleville.  5S;>— Jesa 
Bondoru  picture,  the  'Bible  Ul» 
torlale,'  ih. — his  se-rie.*  of  tapeetrfa 
at  Angers  CutiifdrHi.  .>ti4— Clam 
Sluter,  585— Brocflerlam's  aliar 
pieou,  ib. — Jean  Mnlouel.  SM- 
Andn6  Beaanevcu.  t/>. — revolostoo 
in  the  art,  OttS—Pol  de  Uuboa^ 
5B0— Hcunequin,  591  —Jean  Fas- 
quet,  502— influence  of  th*  na 
Eycks,  5d£,  695— the  Licchleastda 
portrait,  o03~pieture  of  tb«  Ab 
nunciatiou  from  Aix.  ib.  —Jen 
Bourdichon,  5U4 — Maitre  de  Jlon- 
llnis,  593— van  dcr  WeytUn,  (6.— 
Jean  Penpal.  500  —  KnguemnJ 
Charenlon.  597 — Nicholas  Franttl. 
598. 

Panama  Oonal,  The.  and  Haii- 
time  Commerce,  329 — popaUUoa 
of  tlie  Isthmus.  330— area.  t6.— th* 
Lesseps  scheme.  331— formnlita)  of 
the  'Compa^ic  Xoavelle,*  33:1- 
Hay-Pauncefote  CouTentioa.  333, 
li.'lit—I.'iibmian  Canal  ConunlBikia 
appointed,  ii.— report  of  1901;  331 
—of  1902;  335— the  Hay-Hanma 
Treaty,  t6.— rccoKniliou  of  the  R* 
public,  336— H.iy-Bunau  Varitlt 
Treaty,  il*. — eoui/cructlon  of  »5« 
Canal.  337 — cost.  ib. — method  utl 
cost  of  admlntst ration,  33&— Icnglk 
of  the  ronie,  Ml— compared  vilh 
the  Nicoraguan  route,  ib. — poaltloa, 
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diflknilfrirH  of  navigfttinR,  342 

-trmdc.  ifr.— derelopmcnt  of  South 

aericA.    W3 — difitAnrrc^t    od     the 

ncipnt    trade   mwtei*,   344-M6 — 

nn«nce  on  trade,  .'Mil     lonnagn  of 

ola.  347— amoant  of  tolls.  349— 

Btlmnto    of    the    value    of   South 

neriPBn   trade   tmfflc,    :i4»»-3fi2— 

Btlmnte  of  cargo  tons,  3A2— sailing 

els,    35;*  —  average    length    of 

Dyaff^H,  35-1 — dep6t«  of  coal,  355  — 

ilMulvantaf^A  to  British  shlppin;;, 

employment  of  steamers,  357. 

Oaaton,  A  Oroat  French 

obolar.  101— chamtteriHticK.  lUI, 

104.  ll2-8tudii>K,  ICfi-hlrt  father, 

ton — bis  study  of    the   history  of 

'yUX   Frpnch    lit^^ratutr,    104-107— a 

llumanUt,     106 — his    genius    an    a 

it(e  of  lltemture,  107 — prefac*?  lo 

I  •  UlMtorv  of  T-Venrli  Literature.' 

S107-HII)— iniitiMctive  tlearne.'iH.  10ft 

4ltenu7  judfnuent,  i6.— character 

hia  Bttsays.   110— *  Villon,'  111  — 

nmonal  influanrp,  ib. — iiapemcoiu- 

rd  during  the  Franco  PmsKiau 

^ar,  m, 

"i^,  Paulin,  t-hararlcr  uf  his  wril- 
Dgn.  UiA. 

rkcr,  Mr,    hto   nomination   to  the 
eaidency,    494.    521— policy.    Ift4. 
&90-523. 

Walter,     on     Wordsworth'* 
'  poetry.  363. 
Pemier,  Drt..,  'Monuuienti  Antlchi,' 

375,  382. 
Pmiu,  itolicy  of  EuKtaud  in.  tilO,  S18 

—  atcendeucy  of  Kauia,  217. 
Petrle,  W.  M.  Flinders,  his  '  HUtory 

of  Egypt,'  52,  53.  57,  60. 
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496.  522. 
^lehTc,   M.  de.  bin   character.   186— 
Hbucanuren,  189,  193. 
HobedonoAtaeff,  M.,  bin  infiuence  on 
Nicholas  II,  ISO.  205. 
Polish  Nation.  The,  3M— partition. 
1 307—  patt  iut  i:im.    308 — eb&racteris 
tics  of  the  people.  308,  400— Insur- 
lr«etion§.  40<>--repr*«iiv#  meaaunw 
Df  RuBela,  400,  402— prohlhltion  of 
|tbe    lan^age,    400,    403— religion. 
Dl,  403— the  •outhem    provinces, 
OS  — Rutbenian  Church,  404 — work 
lof  Si<»nia-^y:ko.  ifc.— feelindiof  Nicho 
jlaii  II  towordtotbe  Poles,  400- exile 
of   ZwierowiL>2,  407— spirit   of  the 
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with   the    Poles,    407-400 -popala 
^tlnc.  40D  -the  Polea  in  East  Frn««Iii 
^    PinM^.    410-413  --  represaiv* 
le  l>«rmanB.    418 — 
la,  412,  418— au 
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417  ^haired   nf   RuhhIa   and    (Jer 

m.-iny,  11!^. 
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United  Btatea,  The  Coming  423. 

•SW-  United  Stftte.s, 
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and  PhltoHophyof  Herbert- Speuoer.' 

240. 
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*  Recreation,'  meaniDK  of  tbe  lemi, 
075. 

Beligioua  Poetry  of  the  Seven, 
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R6qulD.  Abb^,  hIa  article  In  *  La 
Revue  de  I'AH,'  570,  3S>7,  notr, 

Ridley.  Colonel  C.  P..  on  the  Volun 
teer  force.  325. 

Rotiertson,  Lord,  on  the  pro[>erty  of 
the  Free  Church.  047. 

Hoosevelt,  PreHident,  bis  rlewa  no 
foreign  policy.  497— on  nsciprocily, 
504— bis  peraonaltty,  517— methods 
and  pulley,  518— on  ibe  FUtplnoa, 
522. 

Royal  Soniety,  committee  of  enquiry 
on  the  sleeping  slckneaa,  115. 

Royle,  Cborles,  '  Egyptian  Cam- 
paigna,'  548. 

Rns^ia,  need  for  a  strong  monarchy. 
ins  comroisNion  of  en<|ulry  Into 
tbc  condition  of  tbe  agricultural 
clasaea,  187- relations  with  Afghan 
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preflsive  measurea,  400  et  »rq. 
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und  SpirocLjele,'  128. 
Scholar,  A  Oreat  French:  Oaaton 
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610,  nofe. 
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Bducatioaf '  eseays  edited  by,  013. 
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Scottieh  Churches,  Caee  of  the, 
62fr— cise  of  the  Free  Charch,  ih.  — 
property  involved,  G'Zl,  647— con- 
troTeray,  028~disruption  fi-oni  the 
EBtftblitfhcd  Charch  in  1&13 ;  fl3«— 
eTidcinceof  dociinkenU,  630— Kstiib 
liitbmnnt  cloctriuf,  OHO,  540— doc 
tJinat  rhangp,  fi3I— under  two  in 
flucnccs,  632  —  ncgoliatlonN  for 
imtoQ  with  thn  V'oluntftrio*..  ii;i:t- 
Act  '  Tlpclnralory '  of  the  We>it- 
minsler  Confession,  ih. — propoHats 
for  uiiioD  wtth  the  United  Preaby- 
teriantt,  63&— Plan  of  ITuion  pftssed 
in  1889;  Uk — appeal  of  thti  minority 
to  the  l»w.  63<l— the  Barrier  Act", 
ib, — opinloHB  of  Ijord  Macnaghten 
nod  Lord  Lindley,  637 — ^,jiulp;inen1 
ol  the  Court,  639^-oppo8il€  con 
oIoHions,  640-643— conception  of  a 
Church,  64 J-64 4— dangers  of  the 
decision.  644  —treatment  by  the  law 
of  associations  of  individuals,  ib. 
—various  prcijosals  for  removal  of 
the  difllruity,  615— rquitalile  divi- 
(lion  of  the  fuiids.  647  — mt'eling  of 
the  General  Aaaomblies,  6-18—1*- 
.soluLion  of  the  Unit<!d  Free  Churc!i 
to  keep  the  [troperty,  649— «uggch- 
tlons  for  arbitration,  ih. 

BieknoBS,  The  Bleeping,  1 13— Myrap- 
toms.  114 — numl>er  of  deaths,  ib.-— 
area,  t6. — commission  of  on(iuir>'. 
\]b~Fitaria  perstana,  116— strep 
tococcus,  U7 — Colonel  Brucc"s  ex- 
periments, 118 — discovery  of  the 
trypanonome  parasite,  1V&— carried 
by  means  of  the  t«elzc  fly,  120— 
experimenie  on  monkeys,  121  — 
nature  of  the  taetze  Qies,  123— 
Trypanoaoma  aanffuinin.  ih.  — 
Lmt^ii,  134 — EvaTuni,  125 — equi- 
ptrdum,  Bj-vrei,  and  eqvinum,  ib. 
— GambirTixe,  126— meaning  of  the 
|«nn  immunity,  127— Dr  Schau 
dlnn'6  rettearrhes,  I2rt-132  —  Zif- 
mannit  12»-^^L»easc5  of  parasitew 
due  to  man,  133  135— introrluction 
of  the  phylloxera.  135— coflee  plan- 
tations of  Ceylon,  i7».— adjustment 
of  HvlnR  ibings  to  their  environ 
raent.  136 — infectious  disease,  137. 

Sichold,  A.  F,  von,  *Der  Kintritt 
.TapanK  fn  das  Europaische  Vulkcr- 
recht.'  307. 

SlemaiitKko,  his  deatruction  of  the 
United  Kuthenian  Church.  404. 

Glpyaghin.  M.,  appointed  Miniittor  of 
the  Int4»rlor,  lfi4 — ascendency  over 
Nicholas  II,  365  —  asaaaa! nation. 
186. 

Skrine,  F.  H.,  *The  Kxpanston  of 
JtUMia,'  41U. 


Bleeping  Sioknese.  Th«.  St  Sick- 
ness. 

Soudan,  rvaruation.  •V)3 — r«conqi)est, 
f>;i4— arnv;  under  cultiTation,  W4- 
the  Souakin -Berber  railway,  ib.- 
A(l ministration,  548. 

Spanoar,  Herbert,  The  I«xr«  and 
Philosophy  of.  240 — hift  '  Aatt^ 
Iiiosraphy ,'  tfr. — style,  24 1  — char 
n/?t*r,  242^ — ^ancfslxy,  ib, — «dut»- 
tion,  243— mathematical  studl«t. 
244— religious  Iwlicfa.  244.  864- 
etigiaecriug  appointinentii,  245- 
scientific-  intere8t«,  ib. — *  Lcttcn 
on  the  Proper  Sphere  of  Gorcro 
ment.'  246  appointed  sub^Mlftar 
of  the  '  {■>-unomi.<tt,'  247 — 'Sodal 
Statics,'  247,  250— interests  dorUME 
the  period  of  seven  yeajy,  347  850 
— choice  of  a  title  for  hi.s  lNX>k.  S50 
— source  of  it«  inspimtion,  2S1— 
political  riews,  252,  2S6— cxtraru 
from.  263-255— *  The  DaU  oC 
EthicH,'  256 — development  of  bit 
pKychoIogio*^  interest .  i'.%7— eaaj 
on  •  The  Development  Hypothesis.' 
258 — '  Principles  of  Psychology,'  Oi. 
— c*sav  on  '  Progre«s.  It*  Law  sad 
Cause,'  259  —  ■  Synthetic  Philo- 
sophy," i/».—  First  Principles,'  260] 
—substitution  of  evolution  for  iin> 
gress,  261,  264— chapter  on  eqiiit) 
bratton.'  262— on  '  The  Dynamic 
Element  in  XAte,'  263 — roputatloo, 
266. 

Stubbs.  William.  Dr  LiebeinnaaB's 
dedication  to,  146. 

Suez  Canal,  toflnencc  on  tr»de,  343— 
collection  of  toll,  352. 

T. 

Tatne.  Henri,  hi»  "History of  Rnglish  ' 
Literature,'  8. 

Thought,  European,  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  76  — Dr  Th»*odorT 
Men'.-)  work,  7*>  -  spiritual  attrt 
physical  phitottopby  compared,  TO— 
law  of  gravitiition,  80-82 — atomic 
view  of  nature,  83-86— kinrtic.  9^ 
88  —  physical,  88  —  connexion  of 
Kpolojcy  with  morpholog}-.  90  — 
rlnfi-siti cation  of  living  orgaatsms, 
iU— doctrine  of  evolution,  92 — sepa- 
ration of  {Species,  03-05- views  of 
bioloRists  on  a  vital  force,  0&- 
Diu-wln'n  theory  of  '  natural  aelec- 
tton,'  06 — design  In  creation.  V7~ 
increase  of  entropy,  W. 

Thought,    Modern,    Infiuenov  of] 
Kant  on.  420.     S*^  luint. 

Tii>et,  failure  of  the  ConventionA  ot 
ItiMO    and    18V3;    21»— aac^ndsaey 
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of  Russia,  2J0 — artTAnc«  of  Colonel 
Yoanghusband  to  Uia&sa,  223. 
fToynbee.  Paget.  'The  Lift  of  Dautc 
Alighieri;  3fiD.  36^. 
Toseer.  Rev.  H.  F.,  '  An  Englitih  Com 
mentAry  on   D&nte'a  Divina  Com 
media,'  »64. 
Traherne,    Thonia».    437 — his    ptwmti 
compared   with   Henry  Vau>;hanV. 
J38-hiK    Welsh    origin.    4i2-n'Ii 
gious  views,  444— chftracUr  of  hi.s 
poems,    45ft— poems   on    childhood, 
460— his  prose  'Centuries  of  Medi- 
tatioiif.' 4flfl,  4fi4— 'On  News,'  401 
—•Wonder.'  462— his  view  of  Na- 
ture, 463. 
'■Trypanosome,  discovery  of  the.  123. 
Tsar,  The,  18()— his  uharactcr.  180- 
182.   183.   190— his  first  Iwo  public 
appearancui,  161 — influence  of  his 
mother,  1ft3--hia  choice  of  offlclale. 
184,    1»»— M.   Goremykin.    184— M. 
Sipya«hin,  lg4-18«— M.  de  Plehve. 
18«.    189— M.   dc  Wittcs   commis. 
f>ion  of  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  Bgricultural  c1asHC»,  187 — M. 
Muniviefl'.  180— M.  PobedonosLaefl; 
»*.— Princ*  Me-shUhersky.  ll»0— re- 
serve, Ifll  — T.sar'K  supposed  love  of 
peace.  IW'J— conduct  of  state  alTairM, 
?6. ^personal    intervention.    IM  — 
deciniou   in  the  cxise  of  bills,  194-- 
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